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DEDICATION. 


Even at the present day, the historian of Civilisation in Europe and in 
Franc* is amongst us, at the head of those historical studies which he 
formerly encouraged so much. 1 myself have experienced his kind¬ 
ness, learned by his conversation, consulted his books, and profited by 
that intellectual and impartial breadth, that active and liberal sympathy, 
with why^h he receives the labours and thoughts of others, even when 
theb ideas are not like his own. I consider it a duty and an honour 
to inscribe this work to M. Guizot. 


-H. A. Tain& 
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AVERTISSEMBNT. 


— ■ 4 ^. 

L’autedr de cette traduction el4gante et fiddle a pefis4 que jp devats 
iadiquer au lectpur^l’objet que je me suie pi'oposd en 4crivant Fhtaloit'i 
de la liiterature anglaise; le void^ en quelquep mots, 

Une nation vit vingt, trente sUcles et davantage, et un homme ne 
vit que soixante ou soixantG>dix ans. Cependant une nation ressemble 
beaucoup k un homme. Car, dans une carri4re si longue et presque 
ind4finie, elle a aussi son caract^re propre, sod esprit et son ftme, qui, 
visibles d4s I'enfance, se d4veloppent d*4poque en 4poque et manifestent 
Ie%n4me fonds primitif depuis les origines jusqu’au dddin. Ceci est une 
v4rifi4 d’exp4rience, et quiconque a suivi I’histoire d*un peuple, celle dcs 
Grecs depuis Hom4re jusqu’atix C4sars Byzantine, celle des Allemands 
depuis le po4me des Niebelungen jusqu’^ Goethe, celle des Fran 9 ais 
depuis les premieres chansons de Geste et les plus anciens fabliaux 
jusqu’& B4ranger et Alfred de Musset, ne peut s'emplcher de recon- 
naitre une continuity aussi rigoureuse dans la vie d'un peuple que dans 
la vie d’un individu. 

Maintenant, suppose? un des cinq ou six grands Individ us qui ont 
jouy le premier r&le sur la sc^ne du monde, Alexandre, Napoiyon, 
Newton, Dante; admettez que par un bonheur extraordinaire, nous 
ayons une quantity de peinturea authentiques, intactes et fratches, 
aquarelles, dessins, esquisses, *grands portraits en pied, qiu nods te» re- 
prysentent & tons les ftges de sa -we, avec ses divers costumes, impres¬ 
sions ,et attitudes, avec tous ses al|ntours, notammentpdans lea principales 
actions qu*il a faites, et dans les*plus fortes crises de son dyveloppemcnt 
intyrieur. • * 

Voilk justement les documents que nous avons aujourd*hui pour 
connaitre ca grand individu qu*on appelle une nation, sui’tout quand 
cette nation poss^de u^e littyrature ori^ale et compete. En effet 
chaoune de ses oeuvres*li|tyraire8 ett une peinture durs laquell^ npua 
la contemplolis. £t cetteipeinture nous est plus, prydeuse quHin por- 
trait physique, car elie' est un portrait moral; le po^me de Byowuft et 
les Conte* de Cantorbyry,. le thyfttre de la Renaissance et de la Ryformey 



diverse! )ig&4es de* pros&teors et de po6tes' qui se snccddeut depiMS 
Sbidespeare et Bacon jusqii*^ Tennyson, Di^ena ei Carlyle, notes 
lentait^ tontes le^ formes littdraires^ toutes les figiu^s poltiques, tona lea 
tours de pena4e, de sentiment et de style dans lesquela aVst complue 
r&me dierla nation anglaise; on y spit lea Tanationaj>de sea preferences, 
et la persistance de sea instincts u on y voit une persChno qui siibit 
Taction dea circonstances ^et qui ae transfcrme en vortu de sa nature, 
aussi bien qua par Teffet de son''passe; mais on y decouvre aussi une 
personne qui dure; Tadulte ne fait qu’ aobever Tadqlescent et Tenfant; 
la vivante figure contemporaine^rde encore les braita esseniieis do plus 
anden portrait. Parmi toua ces portraits,’j’ai entrepiis de recueillir les 
plus vifa et tea plus exacts, de les ranger selon leur date et leur import¬ 
ance, de les relier et de lea expliquer, en les commentant atec admira¬ 
tion et-aveo sympathie, msis aussi avec liberte et franchise; car, $H1 
faut aimer son sujet, on ne doit flatter personne. Peut-ltre valait il 
miettx luisser ce soin aux gens de la mabon; ils diront quils connaissent 
mieux le personnage, puisquHls sont de sa famille. Gela est vrai; 
mais, 4 force de vivre aveo quelqn’un, on ne remarque plus ses parti- 
cularitds. Au contraire un dtranger a cet avantage que Thabitude ne 
i'a point 4mouss4; involontairement il est frapp^ par les grands tnuts; 
de cette fa 9 on U les remarque. C’est Hi toute mon excuse; je la pr4- 
sente au lecteur anglais aveo quelque conflance, parce que, si j’examine 
mes propres id^es sur la France, j’en trouve plusieurs qui m'ont 

foumies par des dtrangers et notamment par des Anglais. * 

8 

il. A. Tains. 


Paris, OetoAre 1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


- . ♦' ' - 

Tlie historian might plaqf himself for a certain time, during seyeral centuries oi 
amongst a certain people, in the midst of the spirit of humanity. He might 
study, describe, relate all the events, the changes, the revolutions which took 
place in the inner-man; and when he had reached the end, he would possess 
a history of the civilisation of the nation and the period he selected.— 
Guizot, Civilisation in Europe, p. 25. 

H istory has been revolutionised, within a hundred years in 
Germany, within sixty years in France, and that by the study 
of tiieir literatures. 

( It was perceived that a work of literature is not a mere play of 
magiflation, a solitary caprice of a heated brain, but a transcript of 
ontemporary manners, a type of a certain kind of mind. It was con> 
iluded that one might retrace, from the monuments of literature, the 
tyle of man’s feelings and thoughts for centuries back. The attempt 
was made, and it succeeded. 

Pondering on these modes of feeling and thought, men decided that 
in them were embalmed facts of the highest kind. They saw that 
these facts bore reference to the most important occurrences, that they 
explained and were explained by them, that it was necessary thence¬ 
forth to give them a rank, and a most important rank, in history. This 
rank they have received, and from that moment history has undergone 
a complete change: in its subject-matter, its system, its maclfineiy, the 
appreciation of laws and of capes. It is this change, a% it has hap¬ 
pened and must still happen, tl^lt we shall.here endeavour^to exhibit. 

I- 

What is your first remark oh turning over tJie great, stiff loaves 
of a foli<k the yellow sheets of a manuscript,—a poem, a code of laws, 
a declaration of faith ^ This, you say, was not created alone. It is but 
a mould, like*|t fossil shell, an imprint, like one of those shapes em¬ 
bossed in stone by as pimal wliAch lived and perished. Under the 
shell there Vas an anim^ and behind the document th^e was a man. 
Why do you study the shell, except to represent to yourself the animal?. 
So do study the document only in order to know the man* The 
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shell and the document "are lifeless wrecks, valuabit only as a clue to 
the entire and living^ existence. We must reach back to this exis< 
tence, endeavour to re-create it. It is a mistake to study the docu¬ 
ment, as if it were isolated. This were to treat ^ings like a diaaple 
pedant^ to*fall into the error of the bibliomaniac. Behind all, w^have 
neither mythology nor 'languages, but only men, who arrange words 
and imagery aocording'to the necessities of their organs and the 
original bent of their intellects. A dogma is nothing in itself; look 
at the people who have made it,—a p^lrait, for instance, of the 
sixteenth century, the stern and energetic face of an English arch¬ 
bishop or martyr.* Nothing exists except through some individual 
man; it is this individual with whom we must become acquainted. 
When we have established the parentage of dogmas, or the classifica¬ 
tion of poems, or the progress of constitutions, or the modification of 
idioms, we have only cleared the soil: genuine history is brought into 
existence only when the historian begins to unravel, across the lapse of 
time, the living man, toiling, impassioned, entrenched in his customs, 
with his voice and features, his gestures and his dress, distinct and 
complete as he from whom we have just parted in the street. Let us 
endeavour, then, to annihilate as far as possible this great interval 
time, which prevents us from seeing man with our eyes, with the oyes 
of our head. What have we under the fair glazed pages of a modern 
poem? A modern poet, who has studied and travelled, a man like 
Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, or Heine, in a black coat 
and gloves, welcomed by the ladies, and making every evening his fifty 
bows and his score of bon-mots in society, reading the papers in the 
morning, lodging as a rule on the second floor; *not over gay, because 
he has nerves, and especially because, in this dense democracy where we 
choke one another, the discredit of the dignities ,of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance, and because the refine¬ 
ment of his feelings in general disposes him somewhat to believe him¬ 
self a deity. This is what we take note of under modern meditations or 
sonnetsT Even so, under a tragedy o£ the seventeenth oentury we have 
a po^tt like Racine for instance, elegant, Staid, a courtier, a fine speaker, 
with a mnje|tic wig and ribboned sboe& at heart a royalist and a Chris¬ 
tian, * having received the grace of Gad not to blush in any company, 
Kings nor Gospellers;* clever at entertJ&ning the prince, and rendering 
for him into good French the *old French of Amyot;’ very respectful i 
to the great, always*'knowing his plsice;’ as assiduous and reserved at 
Marly as at Versailles, amidst the regular pleasures of a polished and 
fastidious nature, amidst the salutations, graces, airs, and fopperies of 
the braided lords, who rose early in the morning to obtain the promise 
of being appointed to some office intense of th^ death *of the present 
holder, Imd amongst charming ladies vrho ccjjEint their gewealegies on 
tiieir, fingers in order to obtarn the right of sittings down in the pre» 
i^oe 5f the King or Queen, On that head consult St. Simon and the 
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engraving of P4rclle, as for tho present age you have consulted Balaac 
and the water-colours of Eugene Lami. ^ Similarly, when we read a 
Gre^Hragedy, our first *care should be to realise to ourselves the 
Gre^s, that is, the fiien who live half naked, in the g 3 ^na 8 iaf; or. in the 
publiff squares, under a glowing sky, face to face with the most noble 
landscapes, bent on making their bodies nimble and ,strong,*on con¬ 
versing, discu|sing, voting, carrying'on patriotic piracies, but for the 
rest lazy aifd temperate, with thretf urns for their furniture, two an¬ 
chovies in a jar of oil for thiir food, waited %n by slaves, so as to give 
them leisure to cultivate their understanding and ej^ercise their limbs, 
with no desire beyond that of having the most beautiful town, the 
most beautiful processions, the most beautiful ideas, the most beautiful 
men. On this subject, a statue such as the Meleager, or the Theseus of 
the Parthenon, or still more, the sight of the Mediterranean, blue and 
lustrous as a silken tunic, and islands arising from it like masses of 
marble, and added to these, twenty select phrases from Plato and 
Aristophanes;'will teach you much more than a multitude of disserta¬ 
tions and commentaries. And so again, in order to understand an 
Indian Purana, begin by imagining to yourself the father of a family, 
who^ ‘ having seen a sou on his son’s knees,' retires, according to the 
law,*into solitude, with an axe and a pitcher, under a banana tree, by 
the riger-side, talks no more, adds fast to fast, dwells naked between 
four fires, and under a fifth, the terrible sun, devouring and renewing 
without end all things living; who step by step, for weeks at a time, 
fixes his imagination upon the feet of Brahma, next upon his knee, next 
upon his thigh, next upon hi; navel, and so on, until, beneath the strain 
of this intense meditaAon, hallucinations begin to appear, until all the 
forms of existence, mingled and transformed the one with the other, 
quaver before a sight dazzled and giddy, until the motionless man, 
catching .in his breath, with fixed gaze, beholds the universe vanishing 
like a smoke beyond the universal and void Being into which he aspires 
to be absorbed. To this end a .voyage to India' would be thb best 
instructor; or for want of better, the accounts of travellers,•books of 
geography, botany, ethnology, will serve their turn. In each case the 
search must be the same. (A language, a l^islation, a catechism, is 
never more than an abstract thi^: the coi^ lete thing is tfie man who 
lacts, the man corporeal and visible^ who eats, walks, fights, labours. 
Leave on one side the theory and the mechanisfh of constitutions, 
religions and their systems, and try to see men in their workshops, in 
their officeS, in their fields, with their sky and earth, their houses, their 
dress, cultivations, me^, as you do when, landing in England or Italy, 
you remark faces and motions, rqpds and inns, a citizen taking his 
walk, a vorliman drinking. C>ur great care should bealo supply as 
much as possible tl^ want of present, personal, direct, and sen^ble 
observation which we can no longer practise; for it is the only ifteane' 
of knowiftg men. Let us make .the past present: in order to^udge of^ 
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it must be before us} there is no experience in respect of what 
is absent Doubtless this reponstruction is al^ys incomplete; it c^ 
produce only incomplete judgments; but to^hat we must resi^^ur- 
selves. J If is befter to have an imperfect knowledge than a futile or 
false one; and there is no other means of acquainting ourselvis ap- 
pFOximatiely witj^ the events of other days, than to see approximately 
the men of other days. 1 * , 

Thb is the first step in history:'it was made in Europe'' at the<qew 
birth of imagination, to^r^ft-d thq close of the last century, by Lessing, 
Walter Scott; a Ijttle later in France, by Chateaubriand, Augustin 
Thierry, Michelet, and others. And now for the seeond step. # , 

• • . 

IL 

When you consider with your eyes the visible man, what do you 
look for? The man invisible. The words which enter your ears, th^ 
gestures, the motions of his head, the clothes he wears, visible acts and 
deeds of every kind, aae expressions merely; somewhat is revealed 
beneath them, and that is a soul. An inner man is concealed beneath 
the outer man; the second does but reveal the first. You look at l;js 
house, furniture, dress; and that in order to discover in them the marks 
of his habits and tastes, the degree of his refinement or rusticity* his 
extravagance or his economy, his stupidity or his cunning. Yoi^iisten 
to his conversation, and you note the inflexions of his voice, the changes 
in bis attitudes; and that in order to judge of his intensity, his self- 
forgetfulness or his gaiety, his energy or his constraint. You consider 
his writings, his artistic productions, his business transactions or politi¬ 
cal ventures; and that in order to measure the scope and limits of his 
intelligence, his inventiveness, his coolness, to find out the order, the 
description, the general force of his ideas, the mode in which he think« 
and resolves. All these externals are but avenues converging to a 
centre; you enter them simply in order to reach that centre; and that 
centre*is the genuine man, I mean tjiat mass of faculties and feelings 
whiqlf are produced by the inner man. 'We have reached a new world, 
which is infinite, because every action (vhich we see involves an infinite 
association of reasonings, emotions, se:^ations new and old, which have 
served to bring it lb light, and which,4ike great rocks deep-seated in 
the ground, find in it their end and their level. This underworld is a < 
new subject-matterf proper to the liistorian. If his critical education 
suffice, he can lay bare, under every detail of architecture, every stroke 
in a picture, every phrase in a writing, the special sensatibn whence 
detail, stroke, or phrase had issue; he is presitit at the drama which 
Was enacted in the soul of artist o;^ writer; th^ choice of a word, the 
brevity or laigth of a sentence, the nature ofm metaphor, ihe accent o^ 
a vyse, the development of an argument-Avery|hing is a symbol to 
byiii ;* while his read the text, bis soul and mind pursue the eoif- 
tiiuious develJbmeut and the everohanging succession of the^emotions 
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eonceptibns out of^which the text has sprung: in short, he unveils 
a psy^^ology. If you sroiild observe this operation, consider the 
origfbator and mod^ of contemporary culture, Goethe, who, before 
, writing Iphigeniaj employed day after day in designing the most Anlsh^ 
statues, and who at last, his eyes tilled with thj^ noble forms of . ancient 
scenery, his mind penetrated by thi$ harmonious lovehness ol antique 
life,^uccee«led in reproducing so exactly In himself the peculiarities of 
the ureek imagination, thatthe gives us alyiost the twin sister of the 
Antigone of Sophocle^ and the goddesSses of Phidias. This precise and 
pro^rga" interpretation olT"past sensatfdni“'Eas‘^vei? to history, in our 
Jays ,» second bir\h; hardly anything of the sort was ,known to the 
preceding century, 'fhey thought men of every race and century were 
all but identical; the Greek, the barbarian, the Hindoo, the man of the 
Kestoration, and the man of the eighteenth century, as if they had been 
ttuned out of a common mould; and all in conformity to a certain 
abstract conception, which served for the whole human race. They 
knew man, but not men; they had not ‘penetrated to the soul; they 
had not seen the infinite diversity and marvellous complexity of souls; 
tBey did not know that the moral constitution of a people or an age is 
as particular and distinct as the physical structure of a family of plants 
or an order of animals. Now-a-days, history, like zoology, has found its 
anatoi&y; and whatever the branch of history to which you devote your¬ 
self, philology, linguistic lore, mythology, it is by these means you must 
strive to produce new fruit. Amid so many writers who, since the 
time of Herder, Ottfried Muller, and Goethe, have continued and still 
iinprove this great method, let the reader consider only two historians 
and two works, Carlyle’s CfwniaeW, and Sainte-Beuve’s. .* 

he will see with what justice, exactness, depth of insight, one may 
discover a soul beneath its actions and its works; how behind the old 
general, in place of a vulgar, hypocritical schemer, we recover a mail 
travailing with the troubling reveries of a melancholic imagmation, 
but with definite instincts and faculties, English to the core, sti^nge and 
incomprehensible to one who hae not studied the climate and the l^ce; 
how, with about a hundred meAgre letters and a score of mutilated 
speeches, one may follow him fr^ his form and team, to the general’s 
tent and to the Protector's throne, in his transmutation and develop¬ 
ment, in his pricks of conscience and his political cenclusions, until the 
machinery of his mind and actions becomes visible, and the innez' 
tragedy, ever changing and renewed, which exercised this great, dark¬ 
ling soul, passes, like of Shakspeare’s, through the soul of the looker 
on. He will se§ (in the other case) how, behind the squabbles of the 
monasteigr, or the contflmAcies ol iluns, one may find a grpat ptpvince 
bf human psychology; ho^ about fifty characters, that h^been buried 
under the uniformity of a circumspeot narrative, reappear in the* fight 
of day, e%sh with its own specialty and its countless diversities; how, 
hfeneatb tbeologic.al disquisitions and monotonous sermons, ^ne cam 
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Unearth the beatings of ever-living hearts, the convulsions and apathies 
of monastic life, the unforeseen reassertions luid wavy turmoil of cQature, 
the inroads of aui rounding worldliness, the intesrmittent victories of 
grach,Hrith such a variety of overcloudings, that the most exhaustive 
descriptipn and the most elastic style can hardly gather the inexhaust¬ 
ible harvest, wltich the critic has caused to spring up on this abandoned 
held. And so it is throughout. ..Germany, with its g^ius so pliant, 
so liberal, so apt for trar.sfyrmation, so well calculated to reproduce the 
most remote- and anomalous conditions of human thought; England, 
with its intellect s& precise, so well calculated to grapple closely with 
moral questions, to render them exact by figures, weights and measures, 
geography, statistics, by quotation and by common sense; France, with 
her Parisian culture, with her drawing-room manners, with her untiring 
analysis of characters and actions, her irony so ready to hit upon a 
weakness, her finesse so practised in the discrimination of shades of 
thought;—all have worked the same soil, and one begins to understand 
that there is no region oJ history where it is not imperative to till this 
deep level, if one would see a serviceable harvest rise between the 
furrows. » * ’ 

This is the second step; we are in a fair w'ay to its completion.** It 
is the proper work of the contemporary critic. No one has done it so 
justly and grandly as Sainte-Beuve: in this respect we are all his 
pupils; his method renews, in our days, in books, and even in neivs* 
papers, every kind of literary, of philosophical and religious criticism. 
From it we must set out in order to begin the further development. 

1 have more than once endeavoured to indicate this development; there 
is here, in my mind, a new path open to history, and I will try to 
describe it more in detail. 


III. 

When you have observed and noted in man one, two, three, then a 
multitude of sensations, does this suffice,.or does your knowledge aj^pear 
complete*^ Is a book of observations a psychology ? It is no psycho¬ 
logy, and liere as elsewhere the search for causes'must come after the 
collection of facts. i No matter if theVacts be physical or moral, they 
all have their causes; there is a cause for ambition, for courage, fur 
truth, ns there is fon digestion, for muscular movement, for animal heat. 
Vice and virtue are products, like vitriol and sugar; and every complex 
phenomenon has its springs from other more simple phenomena on 
which it hangs. Let us then seek the simpl^<pHenomena for moral 
qualities, as we'seek them -for physical qualities; and let us take the 
first fa^t th^ presents itself: for Rumple, r^li^ious music, that of a 
Protestant Church. There is an inner catfee which has turned the 
spirii^of the faithful toward these grave and monotonous melodies, a 
cause broader than its effect; I mean the general idea of 4he true, 
external i worship which man owes to God. It is this which has 
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modelled the architecture of the temple, thrown down the statues, 
ren^v«d the pictures, destroyed the ornaments, curtailed the cere¬ 
monies, shut up tlfb worshippers in high pews, which prevei\t .them 
* from^eeing anything, and regelated the thousand details of decoration, 
posture, and the general surroundings. This itself comes from another 
more general^cause, the idea of human conduct in all its comprehensive¬ 
ness, interifal and external, prayers^ actions, dispositions of every kind 
by which man is kept face face with God; it is this which has en¬ 
throned doctrine and grace, lowered tke clergy, transformed the sacra¬ 
ments, suppresse<i various practices, and changed religion from a 
discipline to a morality. This second idea in its turn depends upon a 
third still more geneial, that of moral perfection, such as is met with 
in the perfect God, the unerring judge, the stern watcher of souls, 
before whom every soul is sinful, ^yo^thy of punishment, incapable of 
virtue or salvation, except by the crisis of conscience which He pro¬ 
vokes, and the renewal of heart which He produces. That is the master 
idea, which consists in erecting duty into an absolute king of human 
Ijfe, and in prostrating all ideal models before a moral model. Here' 
we track the root of man; for to explain this conception it is necessary 
to <A>nsider race itself, that is, the German, the Northman, the structure 
of hi^ character and intelligence, his general processes of thought and 
feeling, the sluggishness and coldness of sensation which prevent his 
falling easily and headlong under the sway of pleasure, the bluntness of 
his taste, the irregularity and revolutions of his conception, which arrest 
in him the birth of fair dispositions and harmonious forms, the disdain of 
appearances, the desire of truth, the attachment to bare and abstract ideas, 
which develop in him conscience, at the expense of all else. There the 
search is at an end; we have arrived at a primitive disposition, at a trait 
proper to all sensations, to all the conceptions of a century or a race, 
at a particularity inseparable from all the motions of his intellect and 
his heart. Here lie tlie grand causes, for they are the universal and 
permanent causes, present atr every moment and in every case, every- 
.where and always acting, indestructible, and in the end infallibly 
supreme, since the accidents wkich thwart them, being limited.and 
partial, end by yielding to the^dull and incessant repetition of their 
I force; in such a manner that the general structure of things, and the 
grand features of events, are ih«tir work; and rdligions, philosophies, 
poetries, industries, the framework of society and of families, are in fact 
only the iftiprints stamped by their seal. 

IV. 

These i% then a system in human sentiments and idftas;. and this 
system has for its m^ptive |>ower certain general traits, certain marks of 
the intellect and the heart common to men of one race, age, or conntry. 
As in mineralogy the .crystals, however diverse, spring from certain 
simple physical forms, so in history, civilisations, how'evpf di^se, art 
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derived from certiun ’simple spiritual forms. I’he one are explained 
by a primitive geometrical diement, as the ethers are by a piMpilive 
psychologigal element. In order to master the clarification of miifera* 
logic^ Systems, we must first consider a regular 'and general solid, its < 
sides an^.angles, and ob^rve in this the’ numberless transformations of 
which it-is capable. So, if you would realise the system of historical 
varieties, consider first a human soul generally, with itS two or three 
fundamental faculties, anti in this compeifdium you will perceive the 
principal forms which it can present. After all, this kind of ideal 
picture, geometrical as well as psychological, is hardly complex, and one 
speedily sees the limits of the outline in which civilisations, like crystals, 
are constrained to exist. 

What do we find, at first sight, in man ? Images or representa¬ 
tions of things, something, that is, which floats within him, exists for a 
time, is effaced, and returns again, after he has been looking upon a 
tree, an animal, any 8en|ible object. This is the subjibt-matter, the 
development whereof is double, either speculative or practical, accord¬ 
ing as the representations resolve themselves into a general conception 
or an active resolution. Here we have the whole of man in an abridg¬ 
ment ; and in this limited circle human diversities meet, sometime! in 
the womb of the primordial matter, sometimes in the twofold primordial 
development. However minute in their elements, they are enormous 
in the aggregate, and the least alteration in the factors produces vast 
alteration in the results. According as the representation is clear and 
as it were cut out by machinery or confused and faintly defined, accord¬ 
ing as it embraces a great or small number of the marks of the object, 
according as it is violent and accompanied by impulses, or quiet and 
surrounded by calm, all the operations and processes of the human 
machine are transformed. So, again, according as the ulterior develop¬ 
ment of the representation varies, the whole human development varies. 
If the general conception in which it results is a mere dry notation (in 
Chinese fashion), language becomes' a# sort of algebra, religion and 
poetfy dwindle, philosophy is reduced to a kind of moral and practical 
common sense, science to a collection bf formulas, classifications, utili¬ 
tarian mnemonics, and the whole intellect takes a positive bent. If, on 
the contrary, the general repfesentation in which the conception results , 
is a poetical and figurative creation^ a living symbol, as among the 
Aryan races,.language becomes a sort of cloudy and coloured word- 
stage, in which every word is a person, poetry and religion* assume a 
magnificent and inextinguishable grandeur, met^hysics are widely and 
subtly developed, without regard to positive applications; the whole 
intelleqt). in |pite of the inevitable ^eviationa* atid shorto<mings of its 
efiTort, is smitten with .the beautiful and the Sublime, and conceives an 
ideaF capable by its nobleness and its harmony of lallying round it the 
tenderness and enthusiasm of the human race. If, again, this general 
•i^c^ti^ m which the representation results is poetical but not pre- 
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jBise; if man arrives at it not by a continuous •process, but by a qilick 
intuition; if the originqi operation is imt a regular development, but. 
a fibient explosiof,—then, as with the Semitic racQSj metaphysics are 
abs^t, religion conceives God only as a king solitary and dtiv&uring, 
science cannot grow, the intellect is too rigid and complete tc^ reproduce 
the delicate ^erations of nature, poetry can give'birtlf only to vehement 
and grandic«e exclamations, langi^age cannot unfold the web of argu¬ 
ment and of eloquence, m«n is reduced tq a lyric enthusiasm, an un¬ 
checked passion, a fanatical and constrained action. In this interval 
between the particular representation and the universal conception are 
found the germs bf the greatest human differences. Some races, as the 
classical, pass from tbe first to the second by a graduated scale of ideas, 
regularly arranged, and general by degrees; others, as the Germanic, 
traverse the same ground-by leaps, without uniformity, after vague and 
prolonged groping. Some, like the liomans and English, halt at the 
first steps; others, like the Hindoos and Germans, mount to the last. 
If, again, after considering the passage from the representation to the 
idea, we consider that from the representation to the resolution, we 
•find elementary differences of the like importance and the like order, 
aoj^ording as the impression is sharp, as in southern climates, or dull, 
as in northern ; according as it results in instant action, as among bar¬ 
barians, or.slowly, as in civilised nations; as it is capable or not of 
growth, inequality, persistence, and connections. The whole network 
of human passions, the chances of peace and public security, the sources 
of toil and action,- spring from hence. Other primordial differences 
there are: their issues embrace an entire civilisation; and we may com¬ 
pare them to those algebraical foxmulas which, in a narrow limit, con¬ 
tain in advance the whole curve of which they form the law. Not that 
this law is always developed to its issue; there are perturbing forces; 
but when it is so, it is not that the law was false, blit that its action was 
impeded. New elements become mingled with the old; great forces 
from without counteract the.t>i^niitive. The race emigrates, ]ike the 
Aryan, and the change of climate has altered in its case the •whole 
economy, intelligence, and organisa|;ion of society. The people has 
been conquered, like the Saj^n nation, and a new political structure 
has imposed on it customs, capacities, and inclinations which it had not. 
The nation has installed itself in the midst of a co!kquere.d people, down¬ 
trodden and threatening, lik^ the ancient Spartans; and the necessity 
of living, like troops in th? field has violently distorted in an unique 
direction the whole^^oral and social constitution. In each Case, the 
mechanism of^huma^istory is the same. One continually finds, as the 
original mainspring, «Bopie very ^ner^ disposition of ^ind %nd soul, 
innate and*appended nature to the race, or acqnirea and produced 
by some circumstance acting upon the race. These mainspringjS; once 
admittq^, produce their effect gradually: I mean that after some cen- 
(unes they bring the nation into a new condition, feligioil^ literaayi 
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social, economic; a netv condition which, combined with their rene^ved 
effort, produces another condition, sometimes good, sometime|,bad, 
sometimes slowly,, sometimes quickly, and so fortia; so that we fcay 
regard Ihe whole progress of each distinct civilisation as the effectiof a 
permanent force which, at every stage, varies its operation by modify¬ 
ing the circumstftnces of its action. 

V. 

Three different sources contribute to produce this elementary moral 
. state—rtherace, the^wToundings, and the epoch. What we call the race 
are the innate and hereditary dispositions which man brings with him 
to the light, and which, as a rule, are united witli the marked differ¬ 
ences in the temperament and structure of the body. They vary with 
various peoples. There is a natural variety of men, as of oxen and 
horses, some brave and intelligent, some timid and dependent, some 
capable of superior conceptions and creations, some reduced to rudi¬ 
mentary ideas and inventions, some more specially fitted to special 
works, and gifted more richly with particular instincts, as we meet with 
species of dogs better favoured than others,—these for hunting, these fof 
fighting, these for the chase, these again for house-dogs or shephtejds’ 
dogs. We have here a distinct force,—so distinct, that amidst the vast 
deviations which the other two motive forces produce in him, ori^ can 
recognise it still; and a race, like the old Aryans, scattered from the 
Ganges as far as the Hebrides, settled in every clime, spread over every 
grade of civilisation, transformed by thirty centuries of revolutions, 
nevertheless manifests in its tongues, religions, literatures, philosophies, 
the community of blood and of intellect which to this day binds its off¬ 
shoots together. Different as they are, their parentage is not oblite¬ 
rated; barbarism, culture and grafting, differences of sky and soil, 
fortunes good and bad, have laboured in vain: the great marks of the 
original model have remained, and we find again the two or three 
principal lineaments of the primitive ifnpript underneath the secondary 
imprints which time has stamped above them. There is nothing aston¬ 
ishing in this extraordinary tenacity. • Although the vastness of the 
distance leta-us but half perceive—dhd by a doubtful light—the 
origin of species,^ the events of history^sufiiciently illumine the events 
anterior to* history, e to explain the almost immovable stedfastness 
of^ the primordial marks. When we* meet with them, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty centuries before our era, in an Aryan, an Egyptian, a*Chinese, 
they represent the work of several myriads of ceg^uries. For as soon 
as an animal begins to exist, it has to reconcile itself witlj its surround¬ 
ings ; it^ breathes after a new fasllion, rents' itself, is differently 
affected aeboraing to the new changes in air, food, temperature! Dif¬ 
ferent" plimate and situation bring it various needs* and consequently 

’ Farwin, f)ic Origin of Spedes. Prosper Lucas, Ue VTTirMV4. 
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different course of actions; and this, again, It differeni sec ot habits; 
and^tiii again, a different set of aptitudes and instincts. Man, forced to 
a&:ommodate himself to circumstances, contracts aJempe^ment and a 
character corresponding to them ; and his character, like his^ tempera¬ 
ment, is so much more stable, as the external impression i^made upon 
him by more numerous repetitions, and is transmitfed to his progeny 
by a mone ftneient descent. So that at any moment we may consider 
the character of a people ais an abridgmenjc of all its preceding actions 
and sensations; that is, as a quantity and as a wei^t, not infinite,* 
since everything in nature is finite, but disproporfloned to the rest, and 
almost impossible to lift, since every moment of an almost infinite past 
has contributed to increase' it, and because, in order to' raise the scale, 
one must place in the opposite scale a still greater number of actions 
and sensations. Such is the first and richest source of these master- 
faculties from which historical events take their rise; and one sees at 
the outset, that if it be powerful, it is' because this is no simple spring, 
but a kind of lake, a deep reservoir wherein other springs have, for a 
multitude of centuries, discharged their several streams. 

* Having thus outlined the interior structure of a race, we must con¬ 
sider the surroundings in which it exists. For man is not alone in the 
world ; nature surrounds him, and his fellow-men surround him ; acci¬ 
dental and secondary tendencies come to place themselves on his primi¬ 
tive tendencies, and physical or social circumstances disturb or confirm 
the character committed to their charge. In course of time the climate 
has had its effect. Though we can follow but obscurely the Aryan 
peoples from their common fatherland to their final countries, we can 
yet assert that the profound differences which are manifest between the 
German races on the one side, and the Greek and Latin on the other 
arise for the most part from the difference between the countries in' 
which they are settled; some in cold moist lands, deep in black marshy 
forests or on the shores of a wild ocean, caged in by melancholy or 
violent sensations, prone to drunkenness and gluttony, bent^^on, a fight¬ 
ing, blood-spilling life; others, again, within a lovely landscape, on 
a bright and laughing sea-codst, enticed to navigation abd commerce) 
exempt from gross cravings o^the stomach, inclined fromi*the beginning 
to social ways, to a settled organisation of the state, to feelings and dispo¬ 
sitions such as develop the art of oratory, the talent for enjoyment, the^ 
inventions of science, letters, arts. Sometimes the state policy has been 
at workf as in the two Italian civilisations: the first wholly turned to 
action, conquest, gOl^prnment, legislation, by the original site of its city 
of refuge, bj^its border-land emj)orium, by an armed aristocracy, who, 
by inviting and drilKng the strangers and the conquei;^, presently set 
face to face two hostile*armies, having no escape from its internal dis-. 
oords and its greedy instincts but in systematic warfare; the othSr, shut 
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out'from unity and any^great political ambition by the stability of it% 
municipal chaiacter, Ihe cosmopolitan condition of its pope, an^.the 
military intervention of neighbouring nations, dircfted the whole *of 
its magnificent, harmonious bent towards the worship of pleasure «nd 
beauty. Sometimes the'social conditions have impressed their mark, 
as eighteen centuries ago*by Christianity, and twenty-five centuries 
ago by Buddhism, when around the ^Mediterranean, as in flindoostan, 
the extreme results of Ar)^in conquest and civilisation induced an 
intolerable oppression, the subjugation of the individual, utter despair, 
a curse upon the \torld, with the development of metaphysics and 
myth, so that man in this dungeon of misery, feeling his heart softened, 
begot the idea of abnegation, charity, tender love, gentleness, humility, 
brotherly love—there, in a notion of universal nothiligness, here under 
the Fatherhood of God. Look around you upon the regulating in¬ 
stincts and faculties implanted in a race—in short, the mood of intelli¬ 
gence in which it thinks and acts at the present time: you will discover 
most often the work of some one of these prolonged situations, these 
surrounding circumstances, persistent and gigantic pressures, brought to 
bear upon an aggregate of men who, singly and together, from genera- * 
tion to generation, are continually moulded and modelled by thafr 
action', in Spain, an eigbt-century crusade against the Mussulmans, 
protracted even beyond and until the exhaustion of the nation by the 
expulsion of the Moors, the spoliation of the Jews, the establishment of 
the Inquisition, the Catholic wars; in England, a political establishment 
of eight centuries, which keeps a man erect and respectful, in indepen¬ 
dence and obedience, and accustoms him to strive unitedly, under the 
authority of the Ithv; in France, a Latin organisation, which, imposed 
first upon docile barbarians, then shattered in the universal crash, 
is reformed from within under a lurking conspiracy of the national 
instinct, is developed under hereditary kings, ends in a sort of egality- 
republic,,centralised, administrative, under dynasties exposed to revo¬ 
lution. These are the most efficaciou’s pf. the visible causes which 
mould ifie primitive man: they are’ to nations what education, career, 
condition, abode, are to individuals; and they seem to comprehend every¬ 
thing, since th«y comprehend all externa^ powers which shape human 
matter, and by which the external acts on the internal. 

There is yet a third rank of causes for, with the forces within and 
without, there is the work which they have already produced together, 
and this work itself contributes to produce that which follows. • Beside 
the permanent impulse and the given surroundiq^, there is the ac¬ 
quired momentum. When the national character and«surrounding 
circumstances ^er'ate, it is not upon*a toiM/arolti, but on^a gfouncl 
on which soarks are already impressed. Accct'ding as one takes the 
ground«%t one moment or another, the imprint is diil^rent; and this is 
the cause that the total effect is different. Consider, for instan«e, two 
epqphs of ^litfrature or an art,—French tragedy under Corneille and 
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under Voltaire, the Greek drama under -ffischylus and under Euripides, 
‘Italian painting under da Vinci and under Guido, Truly, at either of 
tl»Se two extrem^ points the general idea has not changed ; it is always 
the^same human type which is its subject of representation*orjpainting; 
tlie mould of verse, the structure of the drama, the form of body has 
endured. But among several differences there is 4;his, tlhit the one 
artist is the .precursor, the other the successor; the first has no model, 
the second has; the first i^es objects face to face, the second sees them 
through the first; that many great branches of art are lost, many* 
details are perfected, that simplicity and grandeiur of impression have 
diminished, pleawng and refined forms have increased,—in short, that 
the first work has outlived the second. So it is with a people as with 
a plant; the same sap, undei!^ the same temperature, and in the same 
soil, produces, at different steps of its progressive developmjent, different 
formations, buds, flowers, fruits, seed-vessels, in such a manner that the 
one which follows has abvays the first for its condition, and grows from 
its death. And if now you consider no lohger a brief epoch, as our 
own time, but one of those wide intervals which embrace one or more 
•centuries, like the middle ages, or our last classic age, the conclusion 
\vll be similar. A certain dorainjuit idea has had sway; men, for two, 
for five hundred years, have taken to themselves a certain ideal model 
of man: in the middle ages, the knight and the monk ; in our classic 
age, the courtier, the man who speaks well. This creative and universal 
idea is displayed over the whole field of action and thought; and after 
covering the world with its works, involuntarily systematic, it has 
faded, it has died away, and lo, a new idea springs up, destined to a 
like domination, and the like number of creatidUSi And here re¬ 
member that the second depends in part upon the first, and that the 
first, uniting its effect with those of national genius and surrounding 
cii'cumstanccs, imposes on each new creation its bent and direction. 
The great bistorical currents are formed after this law—the long domi¬ 
nations of one intellectual pattern, or a master idea, such as the period 
of spontaneous creations called the Renaissance, or the peAocT pf ora¬ 
torical models called the Classical Age, or the scries of piystical com¬ 
positions ciilled the Alexandrian and Christian ^ras, or^ the series of 
mythological efflorescences winch we meet with in the infancy of the 
German people, of the Indian and the Greek. ^Here as elsewhere we 
have but a mechanical problem ,* the total effect is a result, depending 
entirely on the magnitude and direction of the producing causes. The 
only difference which separates these moral problems from physical ones 
is, that the magnitude and direction tsannot be valued or computed in 
the first as in1;he seqpnd. If a weed or a faculty is a quantity, capable 
of degfeesflike a pressi^re or a weight, this quantity i^ftot tnWurable * 
like the pressure «r the weight. We cannot define it in an exact or 
approximative formula; we cannot have more, or give more, m respect 
of itftlian a literary impresrion^ we are limited to markingi and qupt- 
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ing the salient points which it is manifested, and which indicate 
approximately and roughly tlje part of the scale which is its position. 
But though the means of notation are not thft sam^ in the mordl* and 
physiq^l^scilbnces, yet as in both the matter is the same, equally i|iade 
up of forces, magnitudes, and directions, .we may say that in both the ' 
final result is produced after the same method. It is great or small, as 
the fundamental forces are great or small and act more o'g less exactly 
in the same sense, according as tMfe distinct effects of race, circum¬ 
stance, and epoch combine ^o add the one to the other, or to annul 
one another. Thus |ire explained the long impotences and the brilliant 
triumphs which make their appearance irregularly and without visible 
cause in the life of a people; they ai*e caused by internal concords or con¬ 
trarieties. There was such a concord when in the seventeenth century 
the sociable character and the conversational aptitude, innate in France, 
encountered the drawing-room manners and the epoch of oratorical ana¬ 
lysis ; when in the nineteenth century the profound and elastic genius of 
Germany encountered the «ge of philosophical compositions and of cos¬ 
mopolitan criticism. There was such a contrariety wdien in the seven¬ 
teenth century the rude and lonely English genius tried blunderingly to* 
adopt a novel politeness; when in the sixteenth century the lucid arid 
prosaic French spirit tried vainly to cradle a living poetry. Tllat 
hidden concord of creative forces produced the finished urbanit)»and 
the noble and regular literature under Louis xiv. and Bossuet, the 
grand metaphysics and broad critical sympathy of Hegel and Goethe. 
That hidden contrariety of creative forces produced the imperfect 
literature, the scandalous comedy, the abortive drama under Dryden 
and Wycherley, the vile Greek* importations, the groping elaborate 
efforts, the scant half-graces under Ronsard and the Pleiad. So much 


we can say with confidence, that the unknown creations towards which 
the current of the centuries conducts us, will be raised up and regu¬ 
lated altogether by the three primordial forces; that if these forces 
could bd measured and computed, one might deduce from them as 
from a formula the specialties of future civilfsation; and that if, in spite 
of the ‘evident crudeness of our notation^ and the fundamental inexact¬ 
ness of our measure^ we try now to I'orm some idea of our general 
destiny, it is upon an examinalion of theJ^ forces that we must ground 
our prophecy. For in enumerating them, we traverse the complete 
circle of the agencies;* and when we have considered race, circumstance, 


and epoch, which are the internal mainsprings, the external jgressure, 
and the acquired momentum, we have exhausted not only the whole of 
the actual causes, but also the whole of the possible causes of motion. 


VI. 


r 


It jemains for us to examine how these causes,•when applied to a 
nation (fr an age, produce their results. As a rivulet falling frpm a 
height spre^ its streams, according to the depth of the descend stage 
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after oUige, tintil it reaches -the lowest level of the soil, so the disposi- 
tian of intellect or soul impressed on a petyile by’race, circumstance, or 
epochs spreads in different proportions and by regular descents, down 
the diverse orders 8f facts which make up its civilisationt* we 
•Arrange the map of a countrj'^ starting from l^he watershed, we find 
that below this common point the streams are. divided into fiw or six 
principal basins, then each of these into several secondary basins, and 
so on, until ihl whole country with ks thousand details is included in 
the ramifications of this netvibrk. So, if W 0 »arrange the psychological 
map of the events and sensations of a human civilisation, we find first 
of all five or six w^ell-defined provinces—religion, art, philosophy, the 
state, the family, the industries; then in each of these provinces natural 
departments; and in each of these, smaller territories, until we arrive 
at the numberless details of life such as may be observed within and 
around us every day. If now we examine and compare these diverse 
groups of facts, we find first of all that they are made up of parts, and 
that all have parts in common. Let us take first the three chief works 
of human intelligence—^religion, art, philosophy. What is a philosophy 
but a conception of nature and its primordial causes, under the form 
*of abstractions and formularies? What is there at the bottom of a 
religion or of an art but a conception of this same nature and of these 
same causes, under form of symbols more or less concise, and person¬ 
ages more oi less marked; with this difference, that in the first we 
believe that they exist, in the second we believe that they do not 
exist ? Let the reader consider a few of the great creations of the 
intelligence in India, Scandinavia, Persia, Rome, Greece, and he will 
see that, throughout, art is a kind of philosophy made sensible, religion 
a poem taken for true, philosophy an art and a religion dried up, and 
reduced to simple ideas. There is therefore, at the core of each of 
these three groups, a common clement, the conception of the world and 
its principles; and if they differ among themselves, it is because each 
combines with the common, a distinct element: now the power of 
abstraction, again the power 'ta personify and to believe, and finally 
the power to personify and not believe. Let us now take the two dhief 
works of human association, the family an^ the state. Whaf forms the 
state but a sentiment of obedienc^, by which the mafly units under the 
authority of a chief? And what forms the family but the sentiment of 
obedience, by which wife and childrj^n act under the direction of a father 
and husband ? The family is a natural state, primitive and restrained, 
as the state* is an artificial family, ulterior and expanded; and amongst 
the differences arising «^om the number, origin, and condition of its 

members, we di|Covei' in the small society as in the great, a like dis- 

• * 
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' For scale of co-ordinate effects, consult Henan, Langwt Simitiquea, ch. Lj 
Moinmsen, Comparison oetuieea the Creek and Roman CivUisations, ch. ii. vol. i 
Sd eA ; TowueviUeb Cmedgiveneee de la Dfinocratie m Atnirique, vol. iii. 
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position of the fundamental intell%ence which assimilates and unites 
them. Now suppose* that this element receives from circumstance, 
race, or epoch certmn spe&i^ marks, it is clear that all the grovip| into 
which Jt enters, will be modified proportionately. * If the sentiment of 
obediehce is merely fe%r,* you will find, as in. most Oriental sfates, a* 
brutal despotism, exaggerated punishment, oppression of the subject, 
servility of manners, insecurity of property, an impoverished produc¬ 
tion, the slavery of women, and*the customs of the Itarem. If the 
sentiment of obedience has its root in tlfe i^sstinct of order, sociality, 
and honour, you will find, as in France, a perfect military organisation, 
a fine administrative hierarchy, a want of public sjirit with occasional 
jerks of patriotism, ready docility of the subject with a revolutionary 

* impatience, the cringing courtier with the counter-efforts of the genuine 
man, the refined sympathy between conversation and society on the one 
hand, and the worry at the fireside and among the family on the other, 
the equality of the married wdth the incompleteness of the married 
state, under the necessary constraint of the law. If, again, the senti¬ 
ment of obedience has its root in the instinct of subordination and 
the idea- of duty, you will find, as among the Germans, security and 
happiness in the household, a solid basis of domestic life, a tardy and ‘ 
incomplete development of society, an innate respect for established 
dignities, a superstitious reverence for the past, the keeping up of 
social inequalities, natural and habitual regard for tlie law. So-in a 
race, according as the aptitude for general ideas varies, religion, art, 
"ind philosophy vary. If man is naturally inclined to the widest uni¬ 
versal conceptions, and apt to disturb them at the same time by the 
nervous delicacy of his over-sensitive organisation, you will find, as in 
India, an astonishing abundance of gigantic religious creations, a glow¬ 
ing outgrowth of vast and transparent epic poems, a strange tangle of 
subtle and imaginative philosophic, all so well interwoven, and so 
penetrated with a common essence, as to be instantly recognised, by 
their 4>readth, their colouring, and their w'ant of order, as the products 
of the sgmc climate and the same intelligence. If, on the other hand, a 
mad naturally staid and balanced in nfind limits of bis own accord the 
scope of liis ideas, in order the bettgr to define their form, ypu will 
find, as in Greece, & theology of artists ^nd tale-tellers; distinctive gods, 
soon considered distinct from things, and transformed, almost at thq 
outset, into recognfsed personages; jthe sentiment of universal unity all 
but effaced, and barely preserved in the vague notion of Destiny; a 
philosophy rather close and delicate than grand and systematic, con- 

* fined to a lofty metaphysics,^ but mcomparaMe for logic, sophistry, 
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* Mt)tttcs(Jli!fe«, Msprit da Lois, Prineipes des tifpis gemvememenU. • 

* The Alexandrian philosophy had its birth from thereat The metaphysical 

ttotiohs.of Aristotle are isolated; moreover, with him as with Plato, they are but 
a By way of contrast consider the systematic vigour of Flotious, Produs. 
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and morale ; poetry and arts superior for clearness, spirit, scope, truth, 
and beauty to all that have ever been known. If, once more, man, 
redacdd to narrow gonceptions, and deprived of all speculative refine- 
.rnent^ is at the same time altogether absorbed and str&it^ed by 
practical occupations, you will find, as in Rome, rudimentary deities, 
mere hollow names, serving to designate the trivial, detail^ of agri¬ 
culture, generation, household concerns, etiquettes in fact of marriage, 
of the farm, producing a^ytholo’gy, a philosophy, a poetry, either 
worth nothing or borrowed. Here, as evei^where, the law of mutual 
dependence^ comes into play. A civilisation forjyiis a body, and its 
parts are connected with each other like the parts of an organic body. 
As in an animal, instincts, teeth, limbs, osseous structure, muscular 
envelope, are mutually connected, so that a change in one produces a 
corresponding change in the rest, and a clever naturalist can by a 
pi'ocess of reasoning reconstruct out of a few fragments almost the 
whole body; even so in a civilisation, religion, philosophy, the 
organisation of the family, literature, the d.rts, make up a system 
in which every local change induces a general change, so that an 
«xperienced historian, studying some particular part of it, sees in ad¬ 
vance and half predicts the character of the rest. There is nothing 
vague in this interdependence. In the living body the regulator 
is, fiast, its tendency to manifest a certain primary type; then its 
necessity for organs whereby to satisfy its wants, and for harmony with 
itself in order that it may live. In a civilisation, the regulator is the 
presence, in every great human creation, of a productive element, 
present also in other surrounding creations,—to wit, some faculty, 
aptitude, disposition, effective and discernible, which, being possessed 
of its proper character, introduces it into all the operations in which 
it assists, and, according to its variations, causes all the works in which 
it co-operates to vary also. 

At this point we can obtaiq a glimpse of the principal fbatlircs of 
human transformations, and beg^n to search for the genera^ laws which 
regulate, not events only, but classes of events,^not such and such 
religion or literature, but a gloup of literatures or religions. If, for 
instance, it were admitted that a religion is a metajghysical poem, accom¬ 
panied by a belief; and remarking at the same time that there are cer* 
tain epochs, races, and circumstances in which belief, the' poetical and 
metaphyseal faculty, are combined with an unwonted vigour; if we 
consider that Christiailfiity and Buddhism were produced at periods 6f 

-S--a- 

Schellink, Hegel, or the admirable boldness of brahminietP and huddhistio 
speculation. • • 

^ lhave endeavoured on several occasions to give expression to this law* notably 
in the prtface to Ea$ais de Critique et d'/Iisioire, 
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gi:an4 productions, and amid such'‘miseries as raised up the fanatics 
of the Cayennes; if we rec<^nise, on the other hand, that primitife 
religions are born at the awakeni^l^of humanTreason, during the riq^est 
bloss(}n)ing of human imagination, at a time of tfe fairest artlessnesa 
and the greatest credulity; if we conrid.er, also, that Mohammedinism 
a^^earedwith the dawning of poetic prose, and the conception of national 
unity, amongst a people destitute of science, at a period of sudden 
devdopment of the intellect,—we might then conclude tliat a religion 
is bom, declines, is reformed and transfol'med according as circum¬ 
stances confirm and^combine with more or less exactitude and force its 
three generative instincts; and we should understand why it is endemic 
in India, amidst imaginative, philosophic, eminently fanatic brains; why 
it blossomed forth so strangely and grandly in the middle ages, amidst 
an oppressive organisation, new tongues mid literatures; why it was 
aroused in the sixteenth century with a new character and heroic enthu¬ 
siasm, amid universal regeneration, and during the awakening of the 
German races; why it breaks out into eccentric sects amid rude 
American democracy, and under the bureaucratic Bussian despotism; 
why, in fine, it is spread, at the present day, over Europe in such difj 
ferent dimensions and such various characteristics, according to the 
differences of race and civilisation. And so for every kind of human 
production—foj literature, music, the fine arts, philosophy, science, 
statecraft, industries, and the rest. Each of these has for its direct 
cause a moral disposition, or a combination of moral dispositions: the 
cause given, they appear; the cause withdrawn, they vanish: the 
weakness or intensity of the cause measures their weakness' or intensity. 
They are bound,up with their causes, as a physical phenomenon with 
its condition, as the dew with the fall of the variable temperature, as 
dilatation with heat There are such dualities in the moral as in the 
physical world, as rigorously bound together, and as universally ex¬ 
tended in the one as in the otl^r. Whatever in the one case pro¬ 
duces, niters, suppresses the first terip, prodij^s, alters, suppresses the 
8econd*as*a necessary consequence. Wh&tbver lowers the temperature, 
deports the dew. Whatever develops credulity side by side with 
poetical tho’ughts, engenders religion. , Thus phenomena have been 
produced; flius thSy will be produced. As soon as we know the 
sufficient and necessary condition of one of these vast occurrences, our 
understanding graspf the future as wall as the past We can say with 
confidence in what circumstances it will reappear, foresee without 
rashness many portions of its futr^ history, and sketch with Care some 
features of its ulterior development. . 

VIA 

History is now upon, or perhaps almost upon ^is footing, that it 
must proceed after such a method of research. The question pro¬ 
pounded now-a-days is of this kind. Given a literature, philosophy. 
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society, art, group lOf arts^ what is the moral coadition which produced 
if? what the conditions of race, epoch, ckcumstance, the most fitted to 
prodnSe this moral gjondition? There is a distinct moral copdition for 
each j>f these formations, and for each of their branches; one fair hrt in 
general^ one for each kind of art—fur architecture, ptdnting, sculpture, 
music, poetry; each has its special germ in ‘the wide^ field of .human 
psychology; each has its law, and ^it is by virtue of this law that we 
see it raised, by chance, as it^scems, wholly alone, amid the miscarriage of 
its neighbours, like painting in Flanders and Holland in the seventeoith 
century, poetry in England in the sixteenth, musier in Germany in the 
eighteenth. At this moment, and in these countries, the conditions have 
been fulfilled for one art, not for others, and a single branch has budded 
in the general barrenness, gpr t hese rules of human gro>Yth must history 
search; with the special p^^ology of each special formation it must 
occupy itself; the finished picture of these characteristic conditions it 
must now labour to compose. No task is more delicate or more diffi¬ 
cult ; Montesquieu tried it, but in his time *history was too new to 
admit of his success; they had not yet even a suspicion of the road 
•ecessary to be travelled, and hardly now do we begin to catch sight 
of it. Just as in its elements astronomy is a mechanical and physiology 
a chemical problem, so history in its elements is a psychological 
problem. There is a particular inner system of impressions and opera¬ 
tions which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, a painter, a wan¬ 
derer, a man of society; and of each the affiliation, the depth, the 
independence of ideas and emotions, are different: each has its moral 
history and its special structure, with some governing disposition and 
some dominant feature. To explain each, it would be necessary to 
write a chapter of esoteric analysis, and barely yet has such a method 
been rudely sketched. One man alone, Stendhal, with a singular bent 
of mind and a singular education, has undertaken it, and to this day 
the majority of readers find his books paradoxical and obscure: his 
talent and his ideas were pj-eipiecture; bis admirable divination^ were 
not understood, any more than, his profound sayings thrown ouk cur¬ 
sorily, or the astonishing justness of his perception and of his logic. 
It was not perceived that, undef the exteripr of a conversationalist and 
a man of the world, he explained the most complicated of esoteric 
* mechanisms; that he laid his finger on the mainsprings; that he intro* 
duced into the history of the heaft scientific processes^ the art of nota¬ 
tion, decomposition, deduction; that he first marked the fundamental 
causes of nationality^climate, temperament; in short, that he tre4ii»d 
of sentiments as they ^onld be treated,—^in the manner of the naturalist, 
namhly, and of the nat^al pbUosApher, who constructs classifications 
and weighs *forces. Forsthis very reason he was consnfered dry and 
eccentric: he remained solitary, writing novels, voyages, notei^ for 
which he sought and obtained a score of readers. And yet we find in 
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his books at the present day essays the most suitable to open the path 
which I have endeavoured to describe. No one has better taujght us 
how to open our eyes and see, to see first the men ^at surround u^ and 
the lifi^that is present, then the ancient and authentic documents, to, 
read between the black'and white lines of the pages, to recognise under 
the old ifiipression, undef the scribbling of a text, the precise sentiment, 
the movement of ideas, the state of mind in which thejs were written. 
In his writings, in Saiute-Beuve, in the Ggiman critics, the reader will 
see all the wealth that may be drawn from a literary work; when the 
work is rich, and ^ne knows how to interpret it, we find there the 
psychology of a soul, frequently of an age, now afiid then of a race. 
In this light, a great poem, a- fine novel, the confessions of a superior 
man, are more instructive than a heap of historians with their histories. 

1 would give fifty volumes of charters and a hundred volumes of state- 
papers for the memoirs of Cellini, the epistles of St. Paul, the Table- 
talk of Luther, or the comedies of Aristophanes, (in this consists the 
importance of literary t^orks: they are instructive because they are 
beautiful; their utility grows with their perfection; and if they furnish 
documents, it is because they are monuments. The more a book reprt- ‘ 
sents vbible sentiments, the more it is a work of literature; for the proper 
office of literature is to take note of sentiments. The more a book 
represents important sentiments, the higher is its place in literirture; 
for it iif by representing the mode of being of a whole nation and a 
whole age, that a writer rallies round him the sympathies of an entire 
age and an entire nation. This is why, amid the writings which set 
' before our eyes the sentiments of preceding generations, a literature, 
and notably a grand literature, is incomparably the best. . It resembles 
that admirable apparatus of extraordinary sensibility, by which phy-, 
sicians disentangle and measure the most recondite and delicate changes 
of a body. Constitutions, religions, do not approach it in importance; 
the articles of a code and of a catechism only show us the spirit roughly 
and without delicacy. If there are any^ writings in which politics and 
dogqja afe full of life, it is in the eloquent discourses of the pulpit and 
the tribune^ memoirs, unrestrained coivfessions; and ail this belongs to 
literature: so that„ in addition to itseif, it has all the advantage of 
other works. It is then chiefly by ttfe study of literatures that one 
may construct a mo^ history, and advance toward the knowledge of 
psychological laws, from which events spring. 

1 am about to write the history of a literature, and to seek in it fo^ 
the psychology of a people: if 1 have chosen this one in particular, it 
is not without a reason. 1 had to find a pedple witli a grand and 
complete literature, and this is rare 9 there are few nafions who have, 
during their Sfhole existence, really thought and written. <’Antbng the 
ancients, the Latin literature is worth nothing at the outset, then bor¬ 
rowed and imitative. Among the moderns, German literature Js almost 
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wnntiiig for two oenturics.*, Italian literature and Spanish literature 
en^ M the middle of the seventeenth century. Only ancient Greece, 
modern France an9 England, offer a complete series of great significant 
montlments. I have chosen England, becaupe being yet alive, and 
subject to direct examination, it may be better studied than at destroyed 
civilisation, of which we retain but the scraps, and because, being 
different froth France, it has in the eyes of a Frenchman a more distinct 
character. Besides, there a peculiarity m this civilisation, that apart 
from its spontaneous development, it presents a forced deviation, it has 
.snfTered the last q^nd most effectual of all conquests, and that the three 
grounds whence it has sprung, race, climate, the Norman invasion, 
may be observed in its remains with perfect exactness; so well, that 
we may examine in this history the two most powerful moving springs 
of human transformation, natural bent and constraining force, and we 
may examine them without uncertainty or gap, in a series of authentic 
and unmutilated memorials. I liave endeavoured to define these 
primary springs, to exhibit their gradual effects, to explain how they 
have ended by bringing to light great political, religious, and literary 
works, and by developing the recondite mechanism whereby the Saxon 

barbarian has been transformed into the Englishman of to-day. 

———- ---- 

From 1550 to 1750. 
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A S you coast the North Sea from the Scheldt to Jatland| you will 
mark in the firit place that the characteiistici^eature is the want 
slope; marsh, waste, shoal; the fivers hardly drag themselves along, 
swollen,an^ sluggish, Vlith long, black-looking waves;*the flooding 
sVeam oozes over the banks, and appears beyond them in stagnant 
pools. In Holland the soil is but a sediment of mud; here, and*there 
only doea the earth cover it with a crust of mire, shallow a^d brittle, 
the mere alluvium of the river, which the river scfcms OTer*JB(eady ^ 
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destroy. Hiick mists liover above, being fed by daseless exhalatiofa 
They lazily turn their violet *danks, grow bltick, suddenly des(!to4 in 
heavy showers; the vapour, like a furnace-smoke,*crawls for ever on 
the hor!zon. Thus watered, the plants multiply; in the angle between * 
Jutland and the continent, in a fat muddy soil, ‘ the verdure is as fresh 
as that of Engiand.'' Immense forests covered the land even after ‘ 
the eleventh century. The sap nf this humid country,* thick and 
potent, circulates in man as in the plantt, and by its respiration, its 
nutrition, the sensations and habits which it generates, affects his 
faculties and his frame. • 

The land produced after this fashion has one ^nemy, to wit, the sea. 
Holland maintains its existence only by virtue of its dykes. In 1654 
those in Jutland burst, and fifteen thousand of the inhabitants were 
swallowed up. One need see the blast of the North swirl down upon 
the low level of the soil, wan and ominous: ® the vi-st yellow sea dashes 
against the narrow belt of coast which seems incapable of a moment’s 
resistance; the wind howls and bellows; the sea-mews cry; the poor 
little ships fiee as fast as they can, bending, almost overset, and e% 
deavour to find a refuge in the month of the river, which seems, as 
hostile as the sea. A sad and precarious existence, as it were fac6 to 
face with a beast of prey. The Frisians, in their ancient laws,«speak 
already of the league they have made against * the ferocious ocean.’ 
Even in a calm this sea is unsafe. * Before the eye spreads a mighty 
waste of waters; above float the clouds, grey and shapeless daughters 
of the air, which draw up the water in their mist-buckets from the sea, 
carry it along laboriously, and again suffer it to fall into the sea, a sad, 
useless, wearisome task.’® ‘With flat and long extended maw, the 
shapeless north wind, like a scolding dotard, babbles with groaning, 
mysterious voice, and repeats his foolish tales.’ Rain, wind, and surge 
leave room for naught but gloomy and melancholy thoughts. The very 
joy of <the billows has in it an inexplicable restlessness and harshness. 
From Holland to Jutland, a string of smdlf, deluged islands * bears wit¬ 
ness to their ravages; the shifting ijgnds which the tide floats up 


9 • # • 

* Malte-Bmn, iv. 398. Denmark means ‘low plain.’ Not counting bays, gulfs, 
and canals, the sixteen^ part of the country is covered by water. The dialect 
of Jutland bears still a great resemblance toithe English. 

3 See Ruysdaal’s painting in Mr. Baring’s collection. Of the three Saxon islands, 
North Strandt, Bosen, and Heligoland, North Strandt was inundated*by the sea 
in 1800, 1483, 1532, 1615, and almost destroyed in 1634* Busen is a level plain, 
beaten by storms, , which it has been found nccessaiy to surround J^y a dyke. Heli¬ 
goland was laid waste by the sea in 8oB, 1300, 15P0, 1649, the last time so 
violently that oflly a portion of it survived. Turner, o/ Angk S’axons, 1852, 
i. 97. . ' • 

* Heme, die Nordaee. Cf. Tacitus, Ann book 2, for the impressions of the 

Bomans, ‘tipculentia coeli.’ * 

Wa1|Ai, Platen, Sande, Duiieninsela. 
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ols^truct witli rocks |he banks and entrance of the rivers.^ The first 
Soman^eet, a thousand vessels, perished there; to this day ships wait 
a moVth or more in^sight of port, tossed upon the great white waves, 
not daring to risk themselves in the shifting, winding channel, ndtonous 
for its wrecks. In winter a breastplate of ice .covers the two streams; 
the sea drives back the frozen masses as they descend; they pile them- 
selves with a ctash upon the sandbanks, and sway to and fro; now and 
then you may see a vessel, sazed as in a vicO) split in two beneath their 
violence. Picture, in this foggy clime, amid hoar-frost and storm, in 'i 
these marshes and forests, half-naked savages, a kihd of wild beasts, 
fishers and hunters, even hunters of men; these are they, Saxons, 
Angles, Jutes, Frisians]* later on, Danes, who during the fifth and the 
ninth centuries, with their swords and battle-axes, took and kept the 
island of Britain. 

A rude and foggy land,' like their own, except in the depth of its 
sea and the safety of its coasts, which one day will call up real fleets 
and mighty vessels; green England—the word rises to the lips and 
expresses all. Here also moisture pervades everything; even in sum- 
•irflr the mist rises; even on dear days you perceive it fresh from the 
gre^sea-girdle, or rising from vast but ever slushy moorlands, undu¬ 
lating with hill .and dale, intersected with hedges to the limit of the 
horizon* Here and there a sunbeam strikes on the higher foliage with 
burning flash, and the splendour of the verdure dazzles and almost blinds 
you. The overflowing water straightens the flabby etems; they grow 
up, rank, weak, and filled with sap; a sap ever renewed, for the grey 
mists creep over a stratum of motionless vapour, and at distant inter¬ 
vals the rim of heaven is drenched by heavy showers. ‘ There are yet 
commons as at the time of the Conquest, deserted, abandoned,* wild, 
covered with furze and thorny plants, with here and there a horse 
grazing in the solitude. Joyless scene, poverty-stricken soill* What a 
labour it has been to humanise itl What impression it must •have 
made on the men of the South, the Homans of Csesar 1 1 ihaught, 
when I saw it, of the ancient Saxons, wanderers from West and Ndrth, 
who came to settle in this land of marsh and fogs, on the bordbr of these 
primeval forests, on the banks these great muddy streams, which 
^oll down their slim* |o meet the waves." They must have lived as 
hunters and i^s; grow,.^8 before, brain^iy, fierce, gloomy. 

Take civilisauun jfom this soil, and there will remain to the inhabit- 


’ Nine or ten miles ou^ near Heligoland, are the nearest soundings of about 
fifty fathoms. ^ 

• Palgrave, Noxon Commonwealth, voE i. 
f • Notea 0/9. Jourmj in Et^land. 

* L4once de Lavergne, De PAgriculture anglaiae. *The soil is much^wone 
than that of France. ’ 

^ There^are at least four rivers in England passing by the name ^f *Ouse,’ 
which is only another form of ‘ooze.’—Ta. * * 
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ants^ only war, the chase, gluttony, dranlcenness. feniiUng_ Io.Y{u>JJg^et 
goe^c dreams, art, refint4-j»^ bappS:§hfil!®s 

ofl^jSRHitjOTan^^^ I^ctc barbadian, ill ^h oused _ ia., Ms .jmid- 
hovgl,''Vrho h ears the |sin rustling whole daysjajhe oak leayes^ wha t 
^eam s rahlxe have, g^ing upm his mud-pools and his sombre sky ? ’ 

.IL 

Huge white bodies, oool-blooded, with fierce blue eyes, reddjsh 
flaxen hair; ravenous stomachs, filled with meat and cheese, heated by 
strong drinks; of*a cold temperament, slow to Ipve,* home-stayers, 
prone to brutal drunkenness: these are to this ^day the features which 
descent and climate preserve in the race, and these are what the Roman 
historianB discovered in their former country. There is no living, in 
these lands, without abundance of solid food; bad weather keeps people 
at home; strong drinks are necessary to cheer them; the senses become 
blunted, the muscles are braced, the will vigorous. In every country 
the body of man,<^8 rooted deep into the soil of nature; and in this 
instance still deeper, because, being uncultivated, he is less removed 
from nature. In Germany, stormbeaten, in wretched boats of hide,' 
amid the hardships and dangers of seafaring life, they were pre-eminently 
adapted for endurance and enterprise, inured to misfortune, eporners 
of danger. Pirates at first: of all kinds of hunting the man-hunt is 
most profitable and most noble; they left the care of the land and 
flocks to the wom'^n and slaves; seafaring, war, and pillage^ was their 
whole idea of a freeman’s work. They dashed to sea in their two* 
bailed barks, landed anywhere, killed everything; and having sacriflced 
in honoui oi them gods the tithe of their prisoners, and leaving behind 
them th(^ red light of their burnings, went farther on to begin again. 

‘ Lord,’ says a certain litany, ‘ deliver us from the fury of the Jutes.’ 

‘ Of Jill barbarians* these ai’e strongest of body and. heart, tlie japst 
formidable,*—we may adS, the most .cmuelly ferocious./ When murder 
becom^«a trade, it becomes a pleasure. * About the eighth century, the 
final*decay of the great Roman oorps^ which Charlemagne had tried to 
revive, and which was settling down into corruption, called them like 
vultures to the prdy. Those who hadt^mained in Denmark, with their 
brothers of Norwa;^ fanatical pagans, incensed against the Christians,* 
made a descent on the surrounding coasts. Their sea-kings,* * who 


^ Tacitus, De moribm Oermaiiorum, paamm: Diem noctemquv continuare 
potando, nulli probonun.—Sera juvennm Venus.—^Totga dies juxta foeam alque 
xgnisnagant. Daxgaud, Voyti^e m Damniuirh ‘They take six meals per day, the 
first at five o’clock in the morning. Ond^shonld see,the faces and meals at Ham¬ 
burg bud at AAsterdam.’ a • • 

* ^de, V. 10. Sidonius, viii. «. Lingard, Hkt. qfEatgland, 1864, L chap. 3. 

* Zbzimos, ifi. 147< Amm. Marcelliuns, xxviiL 628. 

* Ang. Thierry, Biti. S, Mlmundi, vi 441. See Ynglingasaga, and especially 
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had never slept un^r the smoky rafters of a ll'oof, vrko had never 
drained the ale>born by an inhabited hdhrth,' lauglied at wind and 
storms, and sang: * %e bla gt of t he tem pest our oars; the bellow¬ 
ing of •hea ven, the howl ing of the thiindir,rir5H us not; the^ufiricane 
IrrsilF^rvantj.and drivesjiii wHther we^wsh.j^^^ * We s mp te with 
durswords,’ says a song attributed. to Hagnw Lodbrogj’ * to me it was 
a "3 oy^Iiks r m^tTflpit Ibrlde by,me on the couch. ... He who 

has'nevOT^een wounded a w^ Onie of them, at the 

“nioiSstery of Peterborough, kills with his own hand all the^monk^ to 
the number of eighty-four; others, having taken Ring ^lla, divided 
his ribs from the spme, and drew his lungs through the opening, so as 
to represent an eagle. *Harold Harefoot, having seized his rival Alfred, 
with six hundred men, had them maimed, blinded, hamstrung, scalped, 
or embowelled.^ ■ Torture and carnage, greed of danger, fury of de¬ 
struction, obstinate and frenzied bravery of an over-strong temperament, 
the unchaining of the butcherly instincts,—rsuc^ traits meet us at every 
step in the old Sagas. The daughter of the Dania||^rl, seeing £gil 
taking his seat near her, repels him with scorn, reprbachiug him with 

feldom having provided the wolves with hot meal^ with never having 
seeif Jbr the whole autumn a raven croaking over the carnage.’ But 
Egil seized her and pacified her by singing; * I have marched with my 
bloody sword, and the i^ven has followed me. Furiously we fought, 
the fire passed over th? dwellings of men; we slept in ^e blood of 
those who kept the gates.’ From such table-talk, and such maid’s 
fancies, one may judge of the rest.’ 

Behold them now in England, more settled and wealthier: do you 
look to find them much changed ? Changed it may he, but for the 
worse, li]||^ the Franks, like all barbarians who pass from action to en¬ 
joyment. They are more gluttonous, carving their hogs, filling them¬ 
selves with fiesh, swallowing down deep c^aughts of mead, ale, spiced 
wines, all the strong, coarse drinks which they can procure, and sO»they 
are cheered and stimulated. Add to this the pleasure of the figlit^ Not 
easily with such instincts can the^ attain to culture; to find a natniral 
and ready culture, we must look ^mongst the sober and sprightly popu¬ 
lations of the south. Here the Sluggish and heavy^ temperament re¬ 
gains long buried in a brutal life; people of the Latin race, never 

^ lingard, SXaL <3f England, i. IQi, says, however, * Every tenth man ont 
of the six hundred received his liberty, and of the rest a few were selected for 
slavery.’—T b. a 

* * Franks, Frisians, Saxons, 'Banes, Norwegians, Icelander’s, are one and the 
same people. Thc!lr language^ laws, reli^on, poetry, differ bat little. The more 
nortliem eontinue longest in Jiheir primitive manners. Germany^in the fourth 
and fifth bentories, Bengrark and Norway in the seventh and eighth, Icelai^ in 
the tenth and eleventh centaries, present the same Condition, and the doerdnents 
of each coottry.will fill np the gaps that exist in the history of the otheji^ 

* Taeitusi De mar. Gtrm. kxii.: Gens nec astnta nec calUda. 
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‘at a first glance see Mn them aught but large prlss beasts, clumsy •and 
ridiculous urhen not dangerbus and enragedt Up to the sixtewi^ cen¬ 
tury, sa^il an old historian, the great body of the^ation were little else 
thah herdsmen, keepers of beasts for flesh and fleece; up to th§ end (Jf 
the eighteenth drunkenness was the recreation of tlie higher ranks; it 
is still that of the lower; and all the refinement, and softening influence 
of civilisation have not abolished amongst them the usfi of the rod^ and 
tlie fist. ’Itf the carnivosous, warlike, drinking savage, proof against 
the climate, still shows beneath the conventions of our modern society 
and the softness of our modern polish, imagine what he must have been 
>vhen, landing with his band upon a wasted or desert country, and 
becoming for the first time a settler, he saw on the horizon the corartnon 
pastures of the border country, and the great primitive forests which 
furnished stags for the chase and acorns for his pigs. The ancient 
histories tell us that they had a great and a coars% appetite.^ Even at 
the time of the Conque^ the custom of drinking tj^xcess was a common 
vice with men c^,the highest rank, and they passed in this way whole 
days and nights without intermission. Henry of Huntingdon, in ^le 
twelfth century, lamenting the ancient hospitality, says that’ the Nornmn* 
kings provided their courtiers with only one meal a day, while* the 
Saxon kings used to provide four. One day, when Athelstan went 
with his nobles to visit his relative Ethelfleda, the provision of mead 
was exhausted at the first salutation, owing to the copiousness of the 
draughts ; but Saint Dunstan, forecasting the extent of the royal appe¬ 
tite, had furnished the house, so that though the cup-bearers, as is the 
custom at royal feasts, were able the whole day to serve it out in horns 
and other vessels, the liquor was not found to be deficient. When the 
guests were satisfied, the harp passed from hand to hand, an||i^the rude 
harmony of their deep voices swelled under the vaulted roof. The 
monasteries themselves in fedgard's time kept up games, songs, and 
dances till midnight. To sFout, to drink, to caper about, to feel their 
veins^heated and swollen with wine, to hear and see around them the 
riot«of we orgy, this was the first need of the Barbarians.® The heavy 
human bitite gluts himself with sensations and with noise. 

For this appetite there was a stronger grazing-ground,—mean, 
blows and battle. In vain they attached themselves to the soil, be-» 
cime cultivators, ii# distinct commuyities and distinct regions, shi^ up* 

in their march with their kindred and comrades, bound together, sepa- 

' ~ ~ ' - - . . , - - - - ■■ 

1 Crdk and MacFarlane, Pictorial History qf Englqnd, 1837, L 337. W. of 
Malmesbury. Henry of Huntingdon, vL 365. * 

* Tacitus, De moribus Qermmiorum, tcxii., xziii. 

3 Kemble, Saam* in Mtgland, 1849, i. 70, ii. 184* * The Acts of «n Anglo-Saxon, 
•" Jment are a series of treaties of peace between all th^associations which mako 
.m$ state; a continual revision and renewal of the alliances offensive and defensive 
/all the free men. They are universally mutual contracts for the maintenance of 
firidqifpeyce.' 
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Tftt^d from th<j mossAoiarked round by sacred landmarks, by primeval 
oaks on which they cut the, figures of bird» and beasts, by poles set up 
in th^mids]^ of the n^rsh, which whosoever removed was puni^ed with 
tperqilets tortures. In vain these Marches and Ga’s^ were grouped 
into states, and finally formed a ‘half-regulated society, with assemblies 
and laws, under the lead of a single king; its Very structure indicates 
the necessiti^ Co supply which it was created. They united in order 
to maintain peace ; treaties oil peace occupy their Parliam^lts; provi¬ 
sions for .peace are the matter of their laws, ^i^ar was waged daily and 
everywhei'e; the aim of life was, not to be slain, raasomed, mutilated, 
pillaged, hung and (ft* course, if it was a woman, violated.* Every man 
wasi^bliged to appear anrmed, and to be ready, with his burgh or his 
township, to repel marauders, who went about in bands; one such con¬ 
sisted of thirty-five and more. The animal was yet too powerful, too 
impetuous, too untamed. Anger and covetousness in the first place 
brought him upon his prey. Their history, such as that of the Hept¬ 
archy, is like a history of * kites and crows.** * They slew the Britons 
or reduced them to slavery, fought the remnant of theWelsh, Irish, and 
iPil^ts, massacred one another, were heurn down and cut to pieces by the 
.Danei^ In a hundred years, out of fourteen kings of Northumbria, 
*' were slain and six deposed. Penda of Mercia killed five kings, 
and in d!rder to win the town of Bamborougb, demolished all the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, heaped their ruins into an immense pile, sufficient to 
burn all* the inhabitants, undertook to exterminate the Northumbrians, 
and perished himself by the sword at the age of eighty. Many amongst 
them were put to death by the thanes; one thane was burned alive; 
brothers slew one another treacherously. With us civilisation has in¬ 
terposed, between the desire and its fulfilment, the counteracting and 
softening^reventive of reflection and calculation; here, the impulse is 
sudden, and murder and every kind of excess spring from it instanta¬ 
neously. King Edwy* having married Elgiva, his relation within the 
prohibited degrees, quitted the. hall where he was drinking on the very 
day of his coronation, to be with her. The nobles thought thehise;|ves 
i'^.-'lted, and immediately Abbolf Dunstan went himself tewse^ the 
y6u. haan. * He found the adulteress,* ss^s the ii\piik Osbera, * her 
mother, tpd the king together on the bed of debauch. He dragged the 
Sling thence violently, and setting the crown upon his head, brought 
_ft_5_ 

* A large (Strict; the word is still exiating in German, as Kheingau, Breisgau. 
—Ta. 

s Turner, EUt. qf the 2.%gl<h8(tse. ii. 440, laws of Ina. 

* Milton’s expression. lingard’s EUtory, L diap. 8. This history bears 
much resemblaace to that of*|^8 Franks m Gauk See Gregory o^Tooia The 
Soxonsi, like the Franks^ were somewhat softened, hat above all depraved, and 
were pillaged and massacred by those of their northern brothers who had rmnalned 
In a savage state. 

* Yita S. Duustani, AngUa SlKra^ iL 
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•him back, to the nobles.’ Afterwards Elgiva Jent men to deprive 
Dunstan of hU eyes, and then, in a revolt,^saved^herself and the king 
by. hi(U^||||n the country; but the men of the Nolth havm^ seiidH her, 
^hanutzlmg her, and then subjected her to the death which «he de¬ 
served,’* . Barbarity follows barbarity.* At Bristol, at the time of the 
Con<jurat, 4 is we are told by an historian of the time,* it was th e cust om 
to buy men end wonmn Jn _all £arts of England , arid to ,gi^r y diem t o 
'TrelandlfiPSi^ " The buyers usually made the women pregnant, and 
took them to 'marit^iT'in*^^ order" to ensure’” 

price., ' * Yon mig^t have seen with sorrow long files of ypung .people 
of both 8€xe‘8jftn^^f ..tl^nirehfesi;* beauty, boun^^ ropes^ and daily 

ezposed'ibr^^e. . . . They sold in this manner as slaves their nearest 
telaHv^, and even their own children.’ And the chronicler adds tliat, 
having abandoned this practice, they * thus set an example to all the 
rest of England.’ "Would you know the manners of the highest ranks, 
in the family of the last king?® At a feast in the king’s hall, Haruld 
was serving Edward the Confessor with wine, when Tostig, his brother, 
stimulated by envy at his favour, seized him by the hair. They were 
separated. Tostig went to Hereford, where Harold had ordered a gi’bat 
royal banquet to be prepared. There he seized his brother’s attendants, 
and cutting off their heads and limbs, he placed them in the vessels of 
wine, ale, mead, and cider, and sent a message to the king: ' If you go 
to your farm, you will find there plenty of salt meat, but you will do 
well to carry some more with you.’ Harold’s other brother, Sweyn, 
had violated the abbess Elgiva, assassinated Beorn* the thane, and being 
banished from the country, had tinned pirate. When we regard their 
deeds of violence, their ferocity, their cannibal jests, we see that they 
were not far removed from the sea-kings, or from the followa^o^Odin, 
who ate raw flesh, hung men as victims on the sacred treeKf Upsal, 
and ^led one another to make sure of dying as they had lived, in 
Jbloq^ A score of times the old ferocious instinct reappears beneath 
the thin qrust of Christianity. In the .eleventh century, Sigeward,* the 
greitflTuke of Northumberland, was afflicted with a dysentery; and feel¬ 
ing Ms death near, exclaimed, * WhsCt a shame for me not to have been 
permitted to die in so many battles, to end thus by a cow’s death 1 
At least put on my breastplate, gird on my sword, set my helmet on 
my bead, my shield in my left band, my golden battle-axe in my right) 

* It is amosiDg to compare the stoty of Edwy and Elgiva in Tqmer, iu 216, 
etc., and then in lingoid, L 182, eto. The tot accuses Dunstan, the other 

, .defa\dshhn.^TR. “* 

• 8 Z4ft of Biaht^ WolHcai, 

* Ttmto aisvitiie eraht fratrea illi quod,. cum aSenjus nitidaig villsm conspi- 
eibsnt^ dqmin^mn de nocte iaterfid jnl^ht, totam^ue progeniem illins pos* 
s^itorasqtie ddonoti obtineruit. Turner, iii. 27. Henry of Huntingdon, vi 867. 

•^M*en&gigasstatnni,’say8thechronieler. H. of Huntingdon, vL 8fi7. Kembla 
L MS. llbmer. ii. 31& 
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90 that a greafc warriar, like myself, may die as a.warrlur.* They did- 
as h% bade, and tlmsfdied he honourably lyith his arms. They had 
made step, and o}(|y one, from barbarism. 

.III. 

Under this native barbarism there were noble dbpositinns, unlcnown 
to the Roman v^rld, which were destined to produce a better people 
cut of the ruins of these. the fixSt place, * a certmn eimiestness, 
which leads them out of idle sentiments to n^le ones.’* From their 
origin in Germany this is what we find them, severe in manner, with 
grave inclinations and a manly dignity. They live solitary, each one 
near the spring or the ^ood which has taken his fancy.* Even in 
villages the cottages were detached; they must have independence and 
free air. They had no taste for voluptuousness; love was tardy, edu< 
catio^sgvere, their food simple; all the recreation they indulged in 
was the bunting of the aurochs, and a dance amongst naked swords. 
Violent intoxication and perilous wagers were *their weakest points; 
they sought in preference not mild pleasures, but strong excitement. 
In everything, in rude and masculine instincts, they were men Each 
in his^own home, on his own land, and in his own hut, was master of 
himself, firm and self-contained, in no wise restrained or shackled. If 
the comntonweal received anything from him, it was because he gave 
it. In all great conferences he gave his vote in arms, passed judg¬ 
ment in the assembly, made alliances and wars on his own account, 
moved from place to place, showed activity ^d daring.* The modern 
Englishman existed entire in tills Saxon. If he bends, it is because he 
is quite willing to bend; he is no less capable of self-denial than of 
‘fldependence; sacrifice is not uncommon, a man cares not for his life 
and his bl^lP* lu Homer the warripr oftgn gives way, and is not blamed 
if he fiees. In the Sagas, in the Edda, he must be over-brave; in 
Germany the coward is drowned in the mud, under a hurdle. Xbiough 
all outbreaks of primitive brqtality gleams obscurely the grand idea of 
'duty, which is, the self-constraint exercised in view of som&poblh^Dd. 
Marriage was pure ODtongst them,fchastity instinctive. A^op^f*^e 
Saxons the adulterm* was punished^y death; the adulteress was oB^ged 
to hang herself, or stabbed by the kmves*bf1rercdmpamoiis. 
wives oritKe Cimbrians, wRen they coiild not obtain i^om Marius assur¬ 
ance of their chastity, slew themsekres with their own bonds, ^bey 
thought there was somethmg saoredL.ixui..woiiiaa; they ina%rciedLhttt»^, 
and Icepi Taiffi with‘'her.'"In fifteen centuries the idea of marriage is 
unchanged amdngsf theiZis The wife, on entering her husband’s home. 


‘ Grinuu* Myology, 53, Preface. 

* Tacitus, XX., xxiiL, xf., xii., xiil, et pasbim. We mav stOl see tl^tiaoe^ol 
this taste in English (IweHinga 

* ladtua, 
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‘is aware that she git«es herself altogether,* ^thatjhe will have but^one 
body, one Kfe with him;•that she will have so thought, no desire 
beyond^, that she will be the companion of hil perils and labours; 
that Hhe will suffer and dare as much as he, both in peace a^d war.* 
And h.e, like her, knows that he gives himself. Having chosen his 
chief, he forgets himself in him, assigns to him his own glory, serves 
him to the death. * He is inihmous as long as he lijre^, who returns 
from the field of battle without his chi^f.’* It was on this voluntary 
subordination that feudal society was based. Man, in this race, can 
accept a superloi^ can be capable of devotion and respect Thrown 
back upon himself by the gloom and severity ofi his climate, he has 
discovered moral beauty, while others discover sensuous beauty. This 
kind of naked brute, who lies all day by his fireside, sluggish and dirty, 
always eating and drinking,* whose rusty faculties cannot follow the 
clear and fine outlines of poetic forms, catches a glimpse of the sublime 
in his troubled dreams. He does not see it, but simply feels it; his 
religion is already witfiin, as it will be in the sixteenth century, when 
he will cast off the sensuous worship of Rome, and confirm the faith of 
the heart.'* His gods are not enclosed in walls; he has no idols. What 
he designates by divine names, is something invisible and grand, which 
floats through nature, and is conceived beyond nature,* a mysterious 
infinity which the sense cannot touch, but which * reverence alone can 
appreciate ;* and when, later on, the legends define and alter this vague 
divination of natural powers, an idea remains at the bottom of this 
chaos of giant-dreams; that the world is a warfare, and heroism the 
greatest excellence. 

In the beginning, say the old Icelandic legends,® there were two 
worlds, Niflheim the frozen, and Muspell the burning. Fr^m the fall¬ 
ing snow-flakes was born the giant Ymir. * There was in Hhes of old, 
where Ymir dwelt, nor sand nor sea, nor gelid waves; earth existed 
not^ nor heaven above; ’twas a chaotic chasm, and grass nowhere.' 
There was but Ymir, the horrible frozen Ocean, with his children, 
spt^g from his feet and his armpits; then their shapeless progeny, 
Terrors\if the abyss, barren Mountains, Whirlwinds of the North, and 


* Tacitas, xix., viii., xvi. Kemble, L 282. * Tacitus, xiv. 

* * In Omni domo^nudi et sordidL .. . Plus per otium transigont, dediti sonufb, 
mboqne; totos dies jnxta focum atque ignem aguut.* 

* Orimm, 58, Preface. Tacitus, x. 

® 'Deomm nominibus appellant secretttm illud, quod sola retitrentia vident.’ 
Later Cn, at Upsal for instance, they had images ^(i4.dam of Bremen, Hittoria 
Eeele$iaikea). Wuotan (Odin) signifigi etymologically the A^’Fowerfal, him who 
penetrates ^d oircnlates through everything .(Grimm, Mythol.). * 

* JSd^ Edda Swupri, ed. Copenjibgen, three rSia. jSitaaim. Mr. 

: tranidated several of these poems intca I^rench, which Mr. Taine 

. translator has generally ma^ urn of the edition of Mr. Thorpe, 

liOi^togyTriibner, 1888.' 
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Other malevolent teings, enemies of the sun and of life-; ^en the cow 
Xndhumbla, born Wso of melting Bnow,;brings to light, whilst licking 
theehftar-frost fro4 the tocks, a man Bur, whose grandsons, kill the 
giantgYmir. ‘ From his the ea^ was fuemed, and from his hones 
the hiUs, the heaven from the skull of that ice-cold giant, and from 
his blood the sea; but of his brains the heavy clouds are aft created.’ 
Then arose betw^n^tfee. monstera ofr winter and the luminous fer¬ 
tile gods, <5din the foundeiyBaldurlihe mild and benevolent; Thor the 
summeMhimder, who ptundes the air an^ nourishes the earth with 
showers. Long fought the gods against the frozep Jdtuns, against the 
dark bestial powers, the wolf Fenrir, the great Serpent, whom they 
drown in the sea, tha treacherous, Loki,.whom they hind to the rocks, 
beneath a viper whose venom drops continually on his face.. Long will 
the heroes, who by a bloody death deserve to be placed ‘in the halls 
of Odin, and there wage a combat every day,’ assist the gods in their 
mighty war. A day will, however, arrive when gods and men will be 
conquered. Then • 


‘trembles Yggdrasil’s ash yet standing; groans that ancient tree^aiid the J8tnn 
fjoki is loosed. The shadows groan on the ways of until the fire of 
Surt has consumed the tree. Hrym steers from the east, the waters rise, the 
mundane snake is coiled in jotun-rage. The worm beats the water, and the eagle 
screams; the pale of beak tears carcases ; (the ship) Noglfar is loosed. Snrt from 
the South comes with flickering flame ; shines from his sword the Tal-god's sun. 
The stony .hills are dashed together, the giantesses totter; men tread the path 
of Hel, and heaven is cloven. The sun darkens, earth in ocean sinks, fall from 
heaven the bright stars, fire’s bteath assails the '^-nourishing tree, towering fire 
plays against heaven itself.’* 


The gods perish, devoured one by one by the monsters; and the 
celesti^jp^egend, sad and grand now like the life of man, bears wit¬ 
ness to the hearts of warriors and heroes. 

There is no fear of grief, no care for life; they count it as dross 
when the idea has seized upon thern. The trembling of the nerves, the 
repugnance of animal-instinct which starts back before wounds and 
death, are all lost in an irresisrible det^mination. See their 

epic® the sublime springs up amid the horrible, like a bright purple 
flower amid a pool of blood. ' Sigurd hsRs plunged his sword into the 
dragon Fafnir, and at that very moment they loojeed on one lanother; 
and Fafnir asks, as he dies, ‘WJib art thou?, and who is thy father? 
and what thy kin, that thou wert so l^dy as to bear weaj^On^agaimjt, 


* Hel, th6gbddfiS8 ofipaf&;b<mi., 0 Ef L**i?h:d , , 

* Thorpe, Th%Eidctt^8€^md^ 

* 'fhts- epic ia congou to the i!rorth6rii"^,e^ as is ths', 

/Nod to the f^ivek p^u1atfS^. anA!^^ui4;ah33^ in .^e 

transla^ lu» JKtsghUaBthr and l^b^ns’^ericsl 

vefriom'cf Vuin^ Sag<h and c«ii^ a^gi^.cf . London, , 

Ellis, Igm ‘ ' 
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me ?’ ‘ A hardy heart.urged me on thereto, and a jfcong hand and this 
sharp sword. . . . Seldom hath hardy eld a famt-lsart youth.* ^ After 
this triumphant eagle’s cry Sigurd cuts out thelworm’s heart*;®hut 
Regin, brother of Fafnir, drinks blood from the wound, and falls asleep., 
Sigurd, who was roasting the heart, raises his finger thoughtlessly 
to his Hps. Forthwith hd understands the language of the birds. The 
eagles scream above him in the branches. They warn, Ijim to mis¬ 
trust Regin. Sigurd cuts off the latter’sjhead, eats of Fafnir’s heart, 
drinks his blood and his brother’s. Amongst all these mu rd ers their 
courage and poetry ^ow. Sigurd has subdued lirynhild, the untamed 
maiden,“"by"pjfe'sing'thrbugh the flaming fire; they share one couCh 
for three nights, his naked sword betwixt them.* ‘ Nor the damsel did' 
he kiss, nor did the Hunnish king to his arm lift her. He the blooming 
maid to Giuki’s son delivered,’ because, according to his oath, he must 
send her to her betrothed Gunnar. She, setting her love upon him, 
‘Alone she sat without, at eve of day, began aloud with herself to 
speak: “Sigurd must b6 mine; I must die, or that blooming youth 
clasp in mynarms.”’ But seeing him married, she brings about his 
death. ‘Laughed then Brynhild, Budli’s daughter, once only, froHi 
her whole soul, when in her bed she listened to the loud lament, of 
Giuki’s daughter.’ She put on her golden corslet, pierced herself with 
the sword’s point, and as a last request said: « 

* Let in the plain be raised a pile so spacious, that for us all like room may 
be ; let them burn the Hun (Sigurd) on the one side of me, on the other side my 
household slaves, with collars splendid, two at our heads, and two hawks; let also 
lie between us both the keen-edged sword, as when we both one couch ascended; 
also five female thralls, eight male slaves of gentle birth fostered with me.'‘ 

All were burnt together; yet Gudrun the widow continued motionless 
by the corpse, and could not weep. The wives of the jarffcame to 
console her, and each of them told her own sorrows, all the calamities 
of great devastations and the old life of barbarism. 

‘Thjjyjpoke Ginilang, Giuki’s sister: “Lo, up on earth I live most loveless, 
who qf^ve mates must see the ending, of daughters twain and ,three sisters, of 
brethren ei^l^ and abide behind lonely." I Then spake Herborg, Queen of Hun- 
land: “Crueller tale.have 1 to tell of my\even sons, down in the Southlands, 
and the eight nc^, my mate, felled in the death-mead. Father and mother, and 
four brothers on the wi(jp sea the winds and death played with; the billows beat 
on the bulwark hoards. Alone must I si»g o’er them, alone must 1 array them, 
alone must my hands deal with their departing; and all this was in one season’s 
wearing, and none was left for love or solace. Then was I bound a*prey of the 
battle when that same season wore to its ending; eS a tiring may must I bind the 
dioon ot the duke’s high dame, every day at dawning. From h^ jealous hate gat 
I heavy mocking, cruel lashes she laid u^n me. • 

C- - ■ - . , m e » _ 

> 'Bhoipe, T/ie EMa ofScmnmdt Third lay (f Sigurd Fctfuidde, str. 62-64, p. 88. 

» Jfagnusaon and Morris, Story of Uto VoUui\gi and Eiielmga, Lamentadm (f 
0udrun,^,^l^ttpaMm, ^ ^ 
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Ali was in vain; p olvord co nld„draw tearjs, ,ft:orri those dry eye?. They* 
were^pjpliged to laXtlie bloody corpse before her, ere her tears would 
come. Then a floo * of tears ran down over her knees, and ‘•the geese 
avithal*that were in the home-field, the fair fowls the may owned, fell 
a-screaming.* She wishes to &ie, like Sigurd, on the corpse of him 
whom alone she had loved, if they had not deprived her of memory by 
a magic potronS Thus affected, she dej^ts in order to marry Atli, king 
" of the Huns; and yet she ^es against her •will, witli gloomy forebod¬ 
ings : for mpder begets myder; and her brothers, the murderers of 
Sigurd, tiling'Te|n'"dm^ fd' Afcli’s court, fall ifi their turn into a 
snare like that which they had themselves laid. Then Gunnar was 
bound, and they triecf to make him deliver up the treasure. He 
answers with a barbarian’s laugh ; 

* ‘ “ Hogni's heart in my hand shall lie, cut bloody from the breast of the 

valiant chief, the king’s son, with a duU-edged knife.” They the heart cut out 
trom Hialli’s breast; on a dish, bleeding, laid it, and it to Gunnar bare. Then 
.‘said Gunnar, lord of men: “Here have I the heart of the timid Hlalli, unlike 
the heart of the bold Hogni; for much it trembles as in the dish it lies; it 
•tif mhled more by half while in his breast it lay." Hogni laughed when to his heart 
they»ciit the liviug crest-crasher; no lament uttered he. All bleeding on a dish 
they laid it, and it to Gunnar bare. Calmly said Gunnar, the warrior Niflung: 
“ llcre Jr.ive 1 the heart of the bold Hogni, unlike the heart of the timid Hialli; 
for it little trembles as in the dish it lies : it trembled less while in his breast it 
lay. So far shalt thou, Atli 1 be from the eyes of men as thou wilt from the 
treasures be. In my power alone is all the hidden Niflung’s gold, now that Hbgiii 
lives not. Ever was I wavering while we both lived; now am I so no longer, as 1 
alone surv'ive.’"* 

It was the last insult of the self-confident man, uho values neither 
his own life nor that of another, so that he can satiate his vengeance. 
They cast lum into the serpent’s den, and there he died, striking his 
harp with his foot. But the inextinguishable flame of vengeance 
passed from his heart to that of his sister. Corpse after corpse fell 
on each other; a mighty fury hurls them open-eyed to deatfi.^^She 
killed the children she had by Atla gave him their hearts to ojfJ'served 
in honey, one day on his return |rom the carnage, apd laughed boldly 
as she told him on what he had fed. ‘ ifproar was on the beiiches, 
portentous the cry of men, noise beneath the cosily ban^ngs. | The 
children of the Huns wept; all w«pt save Gudrun, who never jwept, 
or for her bear-tierce brothers, or. for her dear sons, young, s^tole.’* 
Judge fronf this heap of ruin and carnage to what exc^s the mind 
could attain. amongst them, Berserkirs,* whdS ip 

• baiile, seized with a sort of madness, showed a sudden and super-l 
-------£- { 

^ Thoipe, The Edda ^emmd, Lay qf 4tB, str. Si-27, p. 117, 

* End. str. 88, p. 118. 

* This w(M signifies men who fought without a breastplate, per!kap% in shirts^ 

only; ScotUee^ ‘Baresarks.’—Tn. * * 
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luitnan strength, and ceased .to feel their wonTid«!.f Tins is the concep¬ 
tion o( a hero as engendered by this race in itt infancy, b.jtnot 
strange {6 see them place their happiness in battle, their beauty in 
death? Is there any people, Hindoo, Persian, Greek, or Gallicf which 
has formed so, tragic a-conception ot life? Is there any which has 
peopled its infantine mind with such gloomy dreams? Is there any 
which has so entirely banished tife sweetness from enjdyiftont, and the 
softness from pleasure ? ‘Energy, tenacious and mournful energy, an 
ecstasy of eneigy—-such was theii chosen condition. Carlyle said well, 
that in the sombre obstinacy of an English laboujper still survives the 
tacit rage of the Scandinavian warrior. Strife/or strife’s sake—such is 
their pleasure. With what sadness, madness, waste, such a disposition 
breaks its bonds, we shall see in Shakspeare and Byron; with what 
completeness, in what duties it can entrench and employ itself under 
moral ideas, we shall sec in the case of tile Puritans. 

IV. 

They have established themselves in England,- and hoAVCYer di«pr- 
dered the society w-hich binds them together, it is founded, as in Ger¬ 
many, on generous sentiment. War is at every door, 1 am aware, but 
warlike virtues are behind every door; courage chiefly, thei^ fidelity. 
Under the brute there is a free man, and a man with a heart. There is 
no man amongst them who, at his own risk,^ will not make alliance, 
go forth to fight, undcitake adventures. There is no gioup of men 
amongst them, who, in their Witenagemote, is not for ever concluding 
alliances one with another. Every clan, in its own district, forms a 
league of which all the members, ‘ brothers of the sword,’ defend each 
other, and demand each other’s blood at the piicc of their own. Every 
chief in his hall reckons that he has fiiends, not mercenaries, in the 
fait^ul ones who drink his beer, and who, having received as marks of 
his confidence, bracelets, swords, and suits of armour, will cast them- 
sel igS^ etwcen him and danger on the day of battle.® Independence 
andpSrVery smoulder amongst thw young nation with violence and 
exedtes; but theje are of^themselv^ noble things; and no less noble 
are jbhe sentiments Avhich* serve them for discipline,—to wit, an aflec- 
tionjite devotion, *nd respect for plighted faith. These appear in their 
Iaw4 and bieak forth in their peetry. Amongst them greatness of 
heart ^ves matter for imagination. Their characters are not selfish 
arid shifty, like those of Homer. They are brave hearts,•simple® and 
strong, faithful to their relatives, to their a&ster in arms, firm and 
, etedfast to enemies and friends, abounding in courage, and ready foi; 
' sacrifice. ** Old as I am,* says one, * I will*^ot budge hpnea, I mean 

* See the Life of Sweyn, of Hereward, etc., even up to the time of the Conquest 

* Bedmilf, peu^m, Death of Byrhtnoth. * 

^ *FacituSb * Gens nec callida, nec astuta.* 
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to .die by my lord'l side, nem ilua man I have'lovtjd so much. lie 
kept hig word, the \»rd he had given to hla chief, to the distributor of 
gifts,* promising him tliat they should return to the town,* safe and 
sound 4to their homes, or that they would fall both together, in tUfe thick 
of the carnage, covered with wounds. He lay,by his master’s side, like 
& faithful servant.’ Though awkward in speech, their* old poets find 
touching word* when they have to paint these manly friendships. We 
cannot without emotion hear*them relate how the old ‘king embraced 
the best of his thanes, and put Ills arms about his neck, how the tears 
flowed down the cheeks of the greyhaired chief. . . The valiant mim 

was so dear to him. He could not stop the flood which mounted from 
his breast. In his heart* deep in the cords of his soul, he sighed in secret 
after the beloved man.’ Few as are the songs which remain to us, they 
return to this subject again and agaiu. The wanderer in a reverie 
dreams about his lord: ^ It seyms to him in his spirit as if he kisses and 
embraces iiim, and lays head and hands upon lus knees, as oft before in 
the olden time, wlien ho rejoiced in his gifts. Then he wakes—a man 
without friends. He sees before him the desert tracks, the seabirds 
>dQ>ping in the sea, stretching wide their wings, the frost and the snow, 
mingled with falling hail. Then his heart’s wounds press more heavily. 
The exile says; 

‘Often and oft on we two were agreed, that nought sliould divide ns save Death 
himself t Now all is cliangcd, and our iriend&hip is as though it had never been. 
I must dwell here, far fiom my well-bdoved friend, in the midst of enmities. I 
am forced to live under the forest leaves, under an oak, in this cavern undei 
ground. Cold is this earth-dwelling; I am weary of it. Daik are the valleyi,, 
Idgh the mountains, a sod wall of boughs, covered with brambles, a joyless abode. 

. . . My fiiends are in the earth; they whom I loved in life, the tomb holds 
them. And 1 am here before the dawn; 1 walk alone under the oak, amongst 
the eat th-raveins. . . . Here often and often the loss of my lord has oppressed 
mo with heavy grief.’ , 

f 

Amid their perilous mode of life, and the perpetual appeal t./ >anns, 
there exists no sentiment more \j!»rm than friendship, nor vAtue 
stronger than loyalty. J 

Thus supported by powerful uffection knd firm fidelity,^ society is 
]^ept W'holesome. Marriage is like the state. find wofoen asso¬ 
ciating with the men, at their feasts^ sober and respected.® S4e speaks, 
and they listen to her; no need for concealing or enslaving JUer» in 
order to restrain or retain her. Sly*, is a person, and not a thing. 'Khe 
law demands her consent to marriage, surrounds her with guarantefs, 
accords her protection. She can inherit, posset, bequeath, appear ik 
courts of justice, in county h^semblies, in the great congress oS the eldersj 
Frequently the name o| the queen and of several other ladies is inscrij)ed 
. - .... , .. 


^ 77ie }f(Stnd&vr, t&e Exih'a Song, Cod&D JSxonienoia, published by l^orpa 
* Toraer, Jlist. Angl. Sax. iii. 68 ; Pkloriul History, i. 3i0. 
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in the proceedings of the Witenagemote. Law anM tradition maintain 
her integrity, as if she were a man, and side by sidi with the ni^nj^ In 
Alfred^ there is a portrait of the wife, which for purity and elevation 
equals all that we can devise with our modern refinement. ® ' 

‘ Thy wife now lives for thee—for thee alone. She has enough of all kind of 
wealth for this present life, hut she scorns them all for thy sake alone. She has 
forsaken them all, because she had nof thee witji them. Thy aosAce makes her 
think that all she possesses is nought. Thus, for love of thee, she is wasted away, 
and lies near death forebears and grief.' 

Already, in the legends of the JSdda, we have seen <the maiden Sigrun 
at the tomb of Helgi, * as glad as the voracious hawks of Odin, when 
they of slaughter know, of warm prey,’ desiring to sleep still in the 
arms of death, and die at last on his grave. Nothing here like the love 
w'e find in the primitive poetry of France, Provence, Spain, and Greece. 
There is an absence of gaiety, of delight; beyond marriage it is only a 
ferocious appetite, an outbreak of the instinct of the beast. It appears 
nowhere with its charm and its smile; there is no love, song in this 
ancient poetry. The reason is, that with them love is not an amus i- 
ment and a pleasure, but a promise and a devotion. All is grave, even 
sombre, in civil relations as in conjugal society. As in Germany, amid 
fthe sadness of a melancholic temperamer*’ and the savagery of a bar- 
^barous life, the most tragic human facw.ties, the deep power of love 
and the grand power of will, are the only ones that sway and act. 

This is why the hero, as in Germany, is truly heroic. Let us speak 
of him at length; we retain one of their poems, that of Beowulf, almost 
entire. Here are the stories, which the thanes, seated on their stools, 
by the light of their torches, listened to as they drank the ale of their 
king: we can glean thence their manners and sentiments, as in the 
Ih'ad and the Odyssey those of the Greeks. Beowulf is a hero, a 
knight-errant before the days of chivalry, as the leaders of the German 
band^ere feudal chiefs before the institution of feudalism.® .He has 
‘ rowfil^pon the sea, his naked sword hard in his hand, amidst the 
fierce 'i^es and coldest of storms, aid the rage of winter hurtled over 
the waves of th» deep.’ Jhe sea-mfnsters, ‘ the many-coloured foes, 
drew him to the bottom of the sea, and held him fast in their gripe.’ 
But he Reached ‘ ^e wretches with his point and with his war-bill.® 
*The mighty sea-beast received the ^ar-rush through his hands,’ and he 
slew nine nickors (sea-monsters). And now behold him, as he conies 
across the waves to succour the old King Hrothgar, wflo with his 
vassals sits afiSlicted in his great mead-hall, hi^ and curved with pin- 

) I -- 

^ * Alfred borrows his portrait from Boethinsi, bA almost entirely re-writes it. 

• Kemble thinks that the origin, of this poem is veryaancient, perhaps contem* 
porai^ with the invasion of the Angles and Saxons, but that the vmalon we possess 
^8 later \J»n the seventh century.—Kemble’s Beomlf, text and translation, 1833. 
The ebaractefs are Danish. 
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nacles. *Eot stranger, Grende^ a mighty haunter of the 

‘ mar|^«,’ had ent^d his hall during the night, seized thirty of the 
thanes who were asleep, and returned in his war-craft with*th^ic car¬ 
casses^ for twelve years the dreadful ogre, the beastly and greedy 
creature, father of Orks and istuns, devoured men apd emptied the 
best of houses. Beowulf, the great warrior, offers to grapple with the 
fiend, and foe* to foe contend for life* without the bearing of either 
sword or ample shield, for hi has ‘ learned also that the wretch for his 
cursed hide recketh not of weapons,’ asking only that if death takes 
him, they will bea^forth his bloody corpse and bufy it; mark his fen- 
dwelling; send to HygelAc, his chief, the best of war-shrouds that 
guards his breast. 

He is lying in the hall, ‘ trusting in his proud strength; and when the 
mists of night arose, lo, Grendel comes, tears open the door,’ seized a 
sleeping warrior; ‘ he tore him unawares, he bit his body, he drank the 
blood from the veins, he swallowed him with oontinual tearings.’ But 
Beowulf seized him in turn, and ‘ raised himself upon his elbow.* 

, • ‘The lordly hall thundered, the ale was spilled . . . both were enraged; 
8av£|ge and strong warders; the house resounded; then was it a great wonder that 
the wine-hall withstood the beasts of war, that it fell not upon the earth, the 
fair palage; hut it was thus fast. . . . The noise arose, new enough; a fearful 
terror fell on the North Danes, on each of those who from the wall heard the out¬ 
cry, God’s denier sing his dreadful lay, his song of defeat, lament his wound.* 
, . . The foul wretch awaited the mortal wound; a mighty gash was evident 
upon his shoulder; the sinews sprung asunder, the junctures of the bones burst; 
success in war was given to Beowulf. Thence must Grendel fly sick unto death, 
among the refuges of Hie fens, to seek his joyless dwelling. He aU the better 
knew that tjxe end of his life, the number of his days was gone by.’* 

For he had left on the land, ‘hand, arm, and shoulder;’ and ‘in the 
lake of Nicors, where he was driven, the rough, wave was boiling with 
blood, the foul spring of waves all mingled, hot with poison; thef dye, 
discoloured with death, bubbled with warlike gore.’ ’ There mmained 
a female monster, his mother, wl^p like him ‘ was doomed ^^^nilabit 
the terror of waters, the cold strdlms,*^who came by night, and amidst 
drawn swords tore and devoured^nother man, j®sohfl!re, the king’s best 
Jriend. A lamentation arose in the palace, and B|Owulf offered him¬ 
self again. They went to the deq, a hidden land, the refuge of the 
wolf, near the windy promontories, where a mountain stream rusheth 
downwards under the darkness of the hills, a flood beneath the earth; 
the wood fast by its rcote oversbadoweth the water; there may one by 
night behold a yiarvel, nre upon th^ flood: the stepper over the 
^ when wearied but by thelipunds, sooner will give up his ^oul, his life 
upon the brink, thaft |>lunge therein to hide his head. Strange dragons 
and serpents swam there; ‘from time to time the horn sang a dirge, a 

•im. xii«p.!Sd4 


' Kemble’s xi p. 32. 
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terrible song.* Beowulf plunged into the wave, defended, passed mon¬ 
sters wbo tore his coat of mail, to the ogress, the hatful .manslayOT,^ho, 
seizing^Jiiih in her grasp, bore him off to h^ dwelling. A pde gleam 
shone brightly, and there, face to face, Jhe good champion perceived '* 

‘the she-wolf of the abyss, the mighty sea-woman; he gave the war-onset with 
his battle-bill; he held not hack th% swing of the sword, so that on her head the 
ring-mail sang aloud a greedy wsr-soril;. . . . ^he beam' of war w^uld not bite. 
Then he caught the Grendel's mother by the shoulder } twisted ihe homioide, that 
she bent upon the floor. . . . She drew her knife broad, brown-edged, (^d tried to 
pierce) the twisted hre!!st-net which protected his life. . ... Then saw he among 
the weapons a hill fortunate with victory, an old giganlio sword, doughty of 
edge, ready for use, a work of giants. He seized the belted hilt; the warrior of the 
Scyldings, fierce and savage whirled the ring-mail; despairing of life, he struck 
furiously, so that it grappled hard with her about her neck j it broke the bone- 
rings, the bill passed tlirough' all the doomed body; she sank upon the floor; the 
sword was bloody, the man rejoiced in his deed j the beam shone, light stood 
j^ithin, even as from heavennnildly shines the lamp of the firmament.’^ 

ilien he saw Grendel dead in a corner of the hall; and four of his 
companions, having with difficulty raised the monstrous head, bore Jt 
by the hair to the palace of the king. 

That was his first labour; and the rest of his life was similar. When 
he had reigned fifty years on earth, a dragon, who had been r(ibbed of 
his treasure, came from the hiU and burned men and houses ‘with 
waves of fire.’ 


‘Mien did the refuge of earls command to make for him a variegated shield, all 
of iron; he knew that a shield of wood could not help him, Undenwood opposed 
to fire. . . . The prince of rings was then too proud to seek the wide flier with 
a troop, with a large company; he feared not for himself that battle, nor did he 
make any account of the dragon's war, his lahoriousness and valour.’ 


And yet he was sad, and went unwillingly, for he was ‘ fated to abide 
the end.’ Then 


‘he was ware of a cavern, a mound under the earth, nigh to the sea-wave, 
the (Jaffing of waters, which was full within of embossed ornaments and wires. 
. , . TlfBkthe king, hard in war, ^t uten the promontory, and bade farewell 
to his household coimudes. ... 1, the olu^ardian of my people, seek a feud.’ 

He let words proceed from his heart, the drayon caiUe, vomiting fire; 
the blade bit not his body, and the king suflWed painfully, involved Ui 
fire. His comrades had turned info tlie woods, all save Wiglaf, who 
wcUt through the fatal smoke, knowing well ‘tlir'., it vras not the old 
custom’ to abandon relation and prince, ‘ that he alone shaR suffer dis- 
tres.^ shall ribk in battle.’ 

- 'The wcam became furious, the fouf insidious stranger, vafiegated with wavei 
■‘of fire,. ... and warlike fierce, he clutched tlK,i!rhole neck with biiter banes: 
he was bloodied with life-goz^ the Hood boiled inwavesd’ < 


Im . * Stomlft kxii., xxiii., p. 6^ e( pasmn 
xxxiii.-xaxri., p. 04 et pawm. 
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Th#y, with their swords, carved the worm in'the midst. Yet the 
wouqd^f the king Became burning and*swelled; he soon discovered 
that me poison boiled in h^' breast witlun, and sat by the wall upon a 
s^one; he looked upon the work of giants, how the eternal ''cavern 
held within stone arqhes fast upon pillars.* 

Then he isaid, ^ X l^ive hdd, this people fifty yeers; there was not any king of 
my neighboursnrtto dared to greet me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. . . . 

I held mine own WoH, I songht fkt treacherous malice, nor swore unjustly many 
oaths; on account of all this, I, sick with mortal wounds, may have joy. . . , 
Now do thou go immediately to hehold the hoard under hoary stone^ my dear 
Wiglaf. . . . Now, I Have purchased with my death a hoaim of treasures} it will be 
yet of advantage at the need of my people. ... I give tlianks , ... that I might 
before my dying day obtain such for my people . . . longer may I not here be.’^ 

This is thorough and real generosity, not exaggerated and pretended, 
as it will be later on in the romantic imaginations of babbling clerics, 
mere composers of adventure. Fiction as yet is not far removed from 
fact: the man breathes manifest under the hero. Rude as the poetr|| 
is, its hero is grand; he is so, dimply by his deeds.~^’"’l^'aiiKfdr,‘first to 
»hli9 prince, then to his people, he went alone, in a strange land, to ven¬ 
ture. himself for the delivery of his fellow-men; he forgets himself in 
death, while thinking only that it profits others. ‘ Each one of us,’ Ije 
says in t)ne place, * must abide the end of his present life.’ Let, there¬ 
fore, each do justice, if he can, before his death. Compare with him 
the monsters whom he destroys, the last traditions of the ancient wais 
against inferior races, and of the primitive religion; think of his life of 
danger, nights upon the waves, man’s eiForts against the brute creation, 
the indomitable breast crushing the breasts of beasts, powerful muscles 
which, when exerted, tear the flesh of the monsters; you will see 
through the mist of legends, and under the light of poetry, the valiant 
men who, amid the turies of war and the raging of their own mood, 
began to settle a people and to found a state. 

V, 

,1 

One poem nearly whole andAwo or three fragments are' all that 
remain of this lay-poetry of Euf^n'd”. Tlig re;st of |he pagaU current, 
German and barbarian, v j-s arrested or overwhelmed, first by the influx of 
\he Christian religion, then by the conquest of theNRnnan-Frencli. But 
the. remnant more than suffices tplibowthe stfange.,J^%4BP>VerM .poetic 
genius of t]^e race, and to es;hibLt befdr^and the flower in'tlm bu^ 

If there has ever been anywhere, a deep ah.drserlous^^etic se.Ui- 
ment, it is here. Th^ do not speale, &ey sing,, or rather cry out. 
«Eaoh little verse is an'aaclamation^ which breais forth like a ^wl; 
their strbng breasts heave*witji a grdau of ^gfer; or entht^iasm, and a 
vehement phrase or ifidi^uct expression-nses suddenly, almost invpite 

* Betn^mk xxxvxL, xxxviii., p. IW etpoMba. .rhave fhrpughoutflwayB used 
the very words of Kemble’s translation.—Ta. ^ » .» 


L 
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I of them, to their lips. * There is no ai t, no naturalJbilent, for describing 
i singly and in order the different parts of an obje® or an eveni.^ g The 
fifty r^S'of light which every phenomenon emits in succession to a 
re^ar and well-directed intellect, come to them at once in a Rowing 
and confused beam, disabling them by their force and convergence. 
Listen* to their* genuine war-chants, unchecked and violent, as became 
their terrible voices. To this d^y, at this distance of tiifte,‘separated as 
they are by manners, speech, ten centuries,Ve seem to hear them still 

* The army goes forth: the birds sing, the cricket chirps, the war-weapons 
sound, the lance clan^ against the shield. Kow shineth^the moon, wandering 
under the sky. Now ari^ deeds of woe, which the enmity of this people prepares 
to do. . . . Then in the court came the tumult of war^arnage. They seized with 
their hands the hollow wood of the shield. They smote through the bones of the 
head. The roofs of the castle resounded, until Garulf fell in battle, tbe first of 
earth-dwelling men, son of Guthlaf. Around him lay many brave men dying. 
The raven whirled about, dark and sombre, like a willow leaf. There was a 
arkling of blades, as if alPFinsburg were on fire. Never have 1 heard of a more 
orthy battle in war.’^ 

This is the song on Athelstan’,s victory at Brunanburh: • , 

* Here Athelstan king, of earls tbe lord, the giver of the bracelets of the ijobles, 
and hia brother also, Edmund the attheling, the Elder a lasting glory won by 
slaughter in battle, with the edges of swords, at Bnman burh. The wall sf shields 
they cleaved, they hewed the noble banners: with the rest of the family, the 
children of Edward. . . . Pursuing, they destroyed the Scottish people and the 
ship-fleet. . . . The field was coloured with the warrior's blood I After that the 
sun on high, . . . the greatest star! glided over the earth, God’s candle bright I 
till the noble creature hastened to her setting. There lay soldiers many with darts 
struck down. Northern men over their shields shot. So were the Scotch; weary of 
ruddy battle. . . . Tlie screamers of war they left behind; the luven to enjoy, 
the dismal kite, and the black raven with homed beak, and the hoarse toad ; the 
eagle,' afterwards to feast on the white flesh; the greedy battle-hawk, and the grey 
beast^the wolf in the wood.'* 

Here all is image. In their impassioned minds events are not bald, 
witlu.tlie dry propriety of an exact description; each fits in with its 
pomp oOound, shape, colouring; it^ almost a vision which is raised, 
complete, with it& accompanying emmions, joy, fury, excitement. In 
I their speech, arrows are ‘ the serpents of Hel, shot from bows of horn 
ships are * great se^steeda,’ the sea is ‘a chalice of waves,’ the helmeif 
is ‘the castle of the head:’ they nfod an extraordinary speech to ex- 
^ press their vehement sensations, so that after a time, in Iceland, when 
thi.* kind of poetry is carried on, the earlier inspiration fails, art re- 
! places nature, tbe i^alds are reduced to' a distorted and obscure jargon. 
But whatever be the imagery, he:ft as in Iceland, though unique, it 

‘--s---—.—.—:— 

* 0 Cony'beaLre'Bllitis/rations<i/'J.nfflo-SaxonPoetryf 1836, Battle of FinshorougK, 
p. 175. ■ The complete collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry has been published by M. 
Orein. , > \ 

'' * Tp]&ur,J?w^. iht Anglo-Sommf iii, book 9, ch. i. p. 245. 
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too^ feeble. The p(^ts cannot satisfy the inner* emotion by a single 
w6f3^~^^me after me they return to a!hd repeat .their idea, *The 
sun on £igh, the great star, God’s iSr^liant c^dle, the noble treaturel* 
Four ^bsequent times they en^loy the same, thought, and eadh time 
under a neyr aspect All its di^ferit aspects rise simultaneously before 
the barbarian’s eyes, and each word was like a shoclc of the semi- 
hallucinatioir ^hich excited him. ¥6rily, in such a condition, the 
regularity of speech and of i&eas is disturbed at every turn. The suc¬ 
cession of thought in the visionary is not the same as in a reasoning 
mind. One colour^induces another; from soundpasses to sound; 
his imagination is like a diorama of unexplained pictures. His phrases 
recur and change; he emits the word that comes to his lips without 
hesitation; he leaps over wide intervals from idea to idea. The more 
his mind is transported, the quicker and wider the intervals traversed. 
With one spring he visits the poles of his horizon, and touches in 
one moment objects which seemed to have the world between them. 
His ideas are entangled; without notice, abruptly, the poet will reJ^ 
tq^rn to the idea he has quitted, and insert it in the thought to which 
*he is giving expression. It is impossible to translate' these incon¬ 
gruous ideas, which quite disconcert our modem style. At times 
they unintelligible.^ Articles, particles, everything capable of 
illumin.'iting thought, of marking the connection of terms, of producing 
regularity of ideas, all rational and logical artifices, are neglected. ‘ 
Passion bellows forth like a great shapeless beast; and that is all. It 
rises and starts in little abrupt lines; it is the acme of barbarism. 
Homer’s happy poetry is copiously developed, in full narrative, with 
rich and extended imagery. All the details of a complete picture axe 
nut too much for him; he loves to look at things, he lingers over them, 
rejoices in their beauty, dresses them in splendid words; he is like the 
Greek girls, who thought themselves ugly if they did not bedeck arms 
and shoulders with all the gold coins from* their pnrse, and idl the4rea- 
sures from their caskets; his long verses flow by with their ftsfdences, 
and spread out like a purple robe under an Ionian sun. J^are’ the 
clumsy-fingered poet mingles anej^clashes his ideas in a bold measure; 
if measure there be, he barely observes It; hll his bmament is three 
iwords beginning with one letter. His ^lef abridge, to im¬ 

prison thought in a kind of mutil^ed cip* TEhiorce. of the internal 

\ The clftverest Aiiglo>SazOn scholars, Turner, Conybeare, Ihorpe, recognise 
this difficulty. 

* Turner, iii. 231 , et piasipt. The traiudations in Prench, however literal, do 
'•enjustice to the text; that lasiguage is t9o clear, too logicaL No Frenchman can 
understaifd thft extraordiaaij^phase of intellect except by takinjf a dictionary, 
and deciphering some pafes of An^o>3axon for a foitn^t. • 

^ Turner lemarks that the same idea expressed King Alfred, in prose and 
then in veAe^ takes in the first case seven word% in the second five. « History qf 
the Anglo-i>axon». iii. 23 $. * 
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impression, "which, not knowing how to unfold itserf, becomes condensed 
by acoum^^tion; the haiehftess of the expressioil which, subger^ienl 
to the energy and shocks of the inner sentiment, seeks only to exhibit 
it intaft and oiiginal, spite of all order and beauty,—such are tlee char 
racteristics of their poetry, and these ^ill be the characterbtios of the 
poetry which i^ to follow. 

VI. « 

A race so constituted was pxctdigposed to Christianity, by Its gloom, 
its aversion to senssid and reckless living, its inclination fot the serious 
and sublime. When^their sedentary habits had reconciled then souls 
to a long period of ease, and weakened the fufy whicli fed then san¬ 
guinary religion, they readily inclined to a new faith. The vague 
adoration of the great powers of nature, which eternally fight for 
mutual destruction, and, tvhen destroyed, rise up atrain to tlie combat, 
had long since disappeared in the far distance. Society, on its for¬ 
mation, introduced the idea of peace and the need for justice, and the 
war-gods faded from the minds of men, with the passions wliicli had 
created them. A century and a half after tlie invasion by the Saxons, 
Homan missionaries, bearing a silver cross with a picture of Christ, 
came in prcNjIssion chanting a litany. Presently the high priest of the 
Northumbrians declared in presence of the nobles that the ^d gods 
were powerless, and confessed that formerly * he knew nothing of that 
which he adored;’ and he among the first, lance in hand, assisted to de¬ 
molish their temple. A.t his side a chief rose in the assembly, and said : 

* You remember, it may be, 0 king, that which sometimes happens in winter 
ahen yon are seated at table with your earls and thanes. YoUr dre is lighted, 
and your hall warmed, and without is rain and sno'W and storm. Then comes a 
swallow flying across the hall; he enters by one door, and leaves by another. The 
brief moment while he is within is pleasant to him; he feels not rain nor cheer* 
less \ 5 inter weather; but the moment is brief—the bird flies away in the twinkling 
of an eye, and he passes fiom winter to winter. Such, methinks, is the life of man 
on cartA^^mpared with the uncertain time beyond. It appears for a while; but 
what’is fJbs time which comes after—the time which was before f We knoiv not. 
If, then, this new doctrine may t^ch us^omewhat of greater certainty, it were 
well that we should flegaid it.* * 

This restlessness^ tiiis feeling of the infinite and dark beyond, thiv 
sober, melancholy eloquence, wete*the harbingers ^of spiritual life.® 
Wo fed nothing like it amongst the nations of the south, naturally 
pagan, and preoccupied with the present life. These utteifbarharians 
embrace Christianity straightway, through sh%3r force of mood and 
clime. To no purpose are tJiey brutal, heavy, shackled by^infantin^ 
superstitions^ capable, like King Knut^ of bugring ’for a huiidri*d golden 
talegts the arm of Augustine. They jpossest ^ idea of God. This 

- - - - - -1.- - ^ . V -. ^ __ 
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grand God of the B^le, ompipotent and unique, Vho disappears almost 
entiriljfc in the znidne agee,^ obscured bj His court and His family, 
endures amongst them in spite ol absurd tmd grotesque legends, ^ley 
do not blot Him out under pious romances, by the elevation *of tlie 
saints, or under feminine caresses, to benedt the infant Jesus and the 
Virgin. Their grandeur and their severity raise them to His high 
level; they not tempted, like artistic and talkative nations, to 
replace religion by a fair dhd agreeable narrative. More than any 
race in Europe, they approach, by the simplicity and energy ot their 
conceptions, the olt^ Hebraic spirit. Enthusiasm ^heir natural condi< 
tion; and thoir new Deity fills them with admiration, as their ancient 
deities inspired thorn 4n,th iury. They have hymns, genuine odes, 
which are but a concrete of exclamations, They have no develop¬ 
ment; they are incapable of restraining or explaining their passion; 
it bursts forth, in raptures, at the vision of the Almighty. The 
heart alone speaks kere~a strong, barbarous heart. Ctedmon, says 
Bi de, their old poet,* was a more ignorant man than the others, who 
knew no poetry; so that in the hall, when they handed him the harp, 
•he was obliged to withdraw, being unable to sing like his companions. 
Ondef keeping night-watch over the stable, he fell asleep. A stranger 
appeared to him, and asked him to sing something, and^ these words 
came into his head: ‘ Now we ought to praise the Lord of heaven, the 
power of the Creator, and His skill, the deeds of the Father of glory; 
how lie, being eternal God, is the author of all marvels; who, almighty 
guardian of the human race, created first for the sons of men the 
heavens as the roof of their dwelling, and then the earth.'* Re- 
memluiing this when he woke, hd'earae to the town, and they brought 
him before the learned men, before the abbess Hilda, who, when they 
had heard him, thought that he had received a gift from heaven, and 
made him a monk in the abbey. There he spent his life listening to 
portions of Holy Writ, which were explained to him in Saxon, ‘rumi¬ 
nating over them like a pure animal, turned them into most swo^tverse.' 
Thus is true poetry bom. Thes^ men pray with all the emotion of a 
new soul; they kneel; they ador/; th^less they know, the more they 
think. Some one has said that the firi^ and most sincere hymn is this 
jane word 0! Theirs were hardly longer; they^only repeated time 
after time some deep passionate )yord, with monotonous vehemence. 
‘ In heaven art ThoU) our aid and succour, resplmdent with happiness! 
All things how before Thee, before the glory Thy Spirit, With one 
voice they call upon Christ; they all cry: Holy, holy art Thou,‘}^ing 
of the angels hefvt^ our Lord t^and Thy judgments are just and 

‘^eat: they reign fot and in all places, in the mUy^ude of Thy 
works.' “ We^ are tet^ded of the songs of the servants-of Odin, Jton- 

■ I *1 I mm (i I . . . . . . n m i h ... . . 

I Michele^ I^efeee to ta> JR^Mimnee; Bldron, de JMeit. , 

s About See OotkB Bkionieneis, Thorpa. * l^dSi'fv 9A * 
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sur^ now, ami clad* in the garments of monks. Their, poetry is,the 
same; they think of God, a? of Odin, in a string ^ short, accujnulated, 
pa ssionate images, like a succession of Ughtning;nashes; the Christian 
hymn* embody the pagan. One of them, Adhelra, stood on aa bridge 
leading. to the town where he lived, ftnd repeated warlike and profane 
odes alternately with religious poetry, in order to attract and instruct 
the men of his time. He could do it without changing his key. In 
one of them, a funeral song, Death spftiks. It was one of the last 
Saxon compositions, contmning a terrible Christianity, which seems at 
the same time to sprung from the blackest depths of the Edda. 
The brief metre so^ds abruptly, with measured ftroke, like the pass¬ 
ing belL It is as if one could hear the dftll resounding responses 
which roll through tlie church, while the rain beats on the dim glass, 
and the broken clouds sail mournfully in the sky; and our eyes, glued 
to the pale face of a dead man, feel beforehand the horror of the damp 
grave into which the lining are about to cast him. 

*For thee was a house built ere tliou wert bom ; for thee was a mould shapen 
ere thou of thy mother earnest Its height is not detormined, nor its clcj^tli 
measured ; nor is it closed up (however long it may be) until I thee bring where* 
thou shalt remain ; until I shall measure thee and the sod of the cairth. ‘ Thy 
house is not highly built; it is unhigh and low. When thou art in it, the hetl- 
ways are low, the side-ways unhigh. The roof is built thy breast fnlP nigh; so 
thou shalt in earth dwell full cold, dim, and dark. Doorless is that house, and 
dark it is within. There thou art fast detained, and Death holds the key. Loathly 
is that earth-house, and grim to dwell in. Tliere tliou shalt dwell, and womis 
shall share thee. Thus thou art laid, and leavest thy friends. Thou hast no 
friend that will come to thee, who will ever inquire how that house liketh thee, 
who shall ever open for thee the door, and seek thee, for soon thou hecomest 
loathly and hateful to look upon.’^ 

Has Jeremy Taylor a more gloomy picture ? The two religious poetries, 
Christian and pagan, are so like, that one might make a common cata¬ 
logue of their incongruities, images, and legends. In Beowulf, alto- 
gethe^pagan, the Deity appears as Odin, more mighty and serene, and 
differs from the other only as a jlfeaceful Bretwalda^ differs from an 
adventurous and, heroic baraiit-chiVf The Scandinavian monsters, 
Jotuns, enemies of the jEsir,® have not vanished; but they descend 
from Cain, and arff the giants drowned by the flood.* Their new heB 
is nearly the ancient Ndstrand,® ‘a dwelling deadly cold, full of bloody 

* Cot^beare’sp. 271, 

' * Br^alda was a species of warding, or temporay and elective chief of all 
the Saxmis.~TB. • > • • ^ 

3 Jlsilt (sing. As) ate the gods of the Scan^avian nation% of whom 0dm 
wa^^e chief.—T ju . • *. 

* Eembl^ i. i. xii. In this chapter he has cblleci^ many features which show 
the endunmee ef the ancient mythology^ 

• * Ki4&ud is the strand qr shore of the dead.—Ta. 
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eagles and pale add^s;’ and the dreadful last day of judgment, when 
all will crumble into |^t, and make way fftr a purer world, resembles 
the finV'destruction m Eida^ ^t ‘twilight of the gods,' which will end 
ii\a Tic4orious regen^ation, an everlasting joy ‘under a fairer suft.' 

By this natural conformity they Were able to make their religious 
poems indeed poems. Power in spint^l . pidy from 

the sincerity yf ^ersonsptTn^ paginal, jwitiment. If they can describe 
religious tragediW, it is because their, soul was tragic, and in a degree 
biblical. They intrpduce their fierce vehemence into their versesi like 
the old prophets of Israel, their murderous hatre^ their fanaticism, 
all the shudderings ot their flesh and blood. One m them, whose poem 
is mutilated, h^ related the history of Judith—with what inspiration 
we shall see. It* needed a barbarian to display in such strong light 
excesses, tumult, murder, vengeance, and combat. 

*Then was Holofemes exhilarated with wine; in the halls cif his guests he 
laughed and shouted, he loared and dinned. Then ntight the children of men 
afar off hear how the stem one stormed and clamoured, animated and dated with 
wine. He admonished amply that they should bear it wdl to those sitting on the 
bmfth. So was the wicked one over all the day, the lord and his men, drunk with 
wine, fhe stem" dispenser of wealth; till that they swimming lay over drunk, all 
hia.|‘' “^ty, as they were death-slain.’* 

The night having arrived, he commands them to bring into his tent 
‘the illustrious virgin;' then, going in to visit her, he falls drunk on 
his bed. The moment was come for ‘ the maid of the Creator, the holy 
woman.’ 


‘She took the heathen man fast by bis hair; she drew him by hiS limbs 
towards her disgracefully; and the mischief-ful odious man at her pleasure laid; so 
as the wretch she might the easiest well command. She with the twisted locks 
struck the hateful enemy, meditating hate, with the red sword, till she had half 
cut off his neck ; so that he lay in a swoon, dmnk and mortally wonnded. He 
was not then dead, not entirely lifeless. She stmck then earnest, the woiSan 
illustrious in strength, another time the heathen hound, till that his he»itrolled 
forth upon the floor. The fool one' lay without a coffin; backward his spirit 
turned under the abyss, and there was^lunged below, with sulphur fastened; 
for ever afterwards wounded by worms. Hound 4n torments, bird imprisoned, in 
hell he bums. After his course he need not hope, with darkness OTorwhrimed, 
thiit he may escape from that mansion of womas; but there iie dxall remain, ever 
and ever, without end, henceforth in that savem-house, void of the joys of hope.’* 


Has any one ever heard a sterner accent of satisfied baf® ? When 
Clovis had listened to ,the Passion play, he cried, ‘ Why was I not ther** > 
with my Franks 1' So hftrd the'old warrior instihct swelle*’ , 
o-vgf the Hebrew Warsi Asisoon as Jitdith retumedv ^ 

m 4 ' ' ® V “■ 

‘Mm under helms (went out)from the holy 

-^s Aoaf, Book L verse 242, etc.' 
»'i;pmer. Hist. Ai^h Sa/sms^ iil. brlmowletiift of Ctedmc^.from th( 
« /6id.,p. 272. 
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dinned diields; men leasred loudly. At thUi rejoiced thf lank wolf in th^ood, 
and Uie wan rayen, the fowl greedy of slanghter, both ftim the west, that tM sons 
of men for them should hate ihonght to prepare them fill on corpsd^ * And to 
them^flew in their paths the active ^evomr^, the ea^e, hoary in his feathers. 
The wOlowed kite, with his homed beak^sang the song of Hilda, ^e ndble 
warriors preceded, they in mail, to the battle, fotniriied with shields, with 
swelling banners. . . . They then speedily let fly forth showers of arrows, the 
serpentb of Hilda, fma. their hoilHows; the spears on the gtoiuid hard stormed. 
Loud ra^d the plunderers of battle; they sefit their darts into the throng of the 
chiefs. . . . They that awhile befcae the reproach of the foreigners, the taunts of 
the heathen endured^ 

Amongst all these unknown poets’ there is one whose name we know, 
Csedmon, perhaps the old Cssdmon who wrote* the first hymn; like him, 
at all events, svho, parapliTasing the Bible with a barharian’s vigour and 
sublimity, has shown the grandeur and fury of the sentiment with 
which the men of these times entered into their new religion. He also 
sings when he speaks ^ when he mentions the ark, it is with a profusion 
of poetic names, ‘ the floating house, the greatest of floating chambers, 
the wooden fortress, the moving house, the cavern, the great sea-chest,’ 
and many more. Every time he thinks of it, he sees it with his mind, 
like a quic^ luminous vision, and each time under a new aspect, now 
undulating on the muddy waves, between two ridges of foam, now 
casting over the water its enormous shadow, black and high like a 
castle, *now enclosing in its cavernous sides’ the endless ferment of the ' 
caged beasts. Like the others, he wrestles with God in his heart; 
triumphs like a warrior in destruction and victory; and in relating thfe 
death of Pharaoh, can hardly speak from anger, or see, because the blooi*, 
mounts to his eyes: 


* The folk was affirigbted, the flood-dread seized on their sad souls; ocean wailed 
with death, the mountain heights were with blood bestcamed, the sea foamed gore, 
crying was in the waves, the water full of weapons, a death-mist -rose; the Egyp- 
tiShs w»e turned back; trembling they fled, they felt fear; would that host ^ly 
find ih«r homes; their vaunt grew sadder: against them, as a cloud, rose the fell 
rolling of the waves; there came no^y of that hos*t to home, but from behind 
inclosed them fate with the wave. 'W^ere ways ere lay sea ra^. Tlicir mi^t 
was merged, the streams stopd, the storm rose high to heaven; the loudest army- 
cry the hostile uttered; the air above was thickened with dying voices. . . , Ocean 
ra^ d«w itself up on high, the stonfis rose, the corpses rolled,’* t 


Is tbe song of the Exodus n&re abrupt, more vehement, or more 
savage ? These men can speak of the creation like the Bible, because 
I i hey speak of destruction like the Bible. They hate only to look into 
the ^ons.—-^ninds, in order to discover m enfttion suffimently strong to 
vrasj^cSiT&‘ ^ ^ Ortator. TBSs emotion existed 

Kemble, i. L xii. In this chap ' ' ' '' V ' ' ' 

the endniwee of the ancient mytholi^’^^'*®^**®^' ^ ^ d, Oh. R, p. 274. 

• NAsfrand is the strand or shore of f AngefetfcJlsiscftea pMtk. , 

xlvli p. 206. 
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al^dy in their pagan legends; and Cajdmon, iff order to recount the 
origin things, hajlonly to turn to the sfhcient dreams, such as have 
been preserved in the prophecies of the JEdda, 

• * Th?re had not here as yet, save ojjvera-shad^ as^ht been ; but this wide ab\ sb 
stood deep and dim, strange to its Lord, idle and useless; on wliich looked with 
his eyes the King fim of mind, and beheld those places void of joys; saw the dark 
cloud lower in etemal night, swart under heaves, dark and wiibte, until this worldly 
creation through the word ezisted*of the Grlory-King. . . . The earth as yet was 
not green with grass; ocean cover’d, swart in eternal night, far and wide the dusky 
ways.’* 

In tliis manner will Milton hereafter speak, the descendant of the 
Hebrew seers, last of ^he Scandinavian seers, but assisted in the 
development of his thought by all the resources of Latin culture and 
civilisation. And yet he will add nothing to the primitive sentiment. 
Religious instinct is not acquired; it belongs to the blood, and is in¬ 
herited with it. So it is with other instincts; ipride in the first place, 
indomitable self-conscious energy, which sets man in opposition to all 
domination, and inures him against all grief. Milton’s Satan exists 
already in Csedmon’s, as the picture exists in the sketch; because both 
havd ^eir model in the race; and Gmdmon found his originals in the 
northern warriors, as Milton did in the Puritans; 

‘ AVhy shall I for his favour serve, hend to him in such vassalage f I may he 
a god as he. Stand by me, strong associates, who will not fail me in the stiife. 
Heroes stern of mood, they have chosen me for chief, reno^vned warriors I with 
such may one devise counsel, with such capture his adherents; they are my zealous 
friends, faithful in their tlion^ts; I may he their chieftain, sway in this realm ; 
thus to me it seemeth not nght that 1 in aught need cringe to God for any good; 
I will no longer he his vassal.’* 

He is overcome; shall he be subdued ? He is cast into the * where 
torment they suffer, burmng heat intense, in midst of hell, fire and 
broad fiamea: so also the bitter seeks smoke and darkness ;* wilk he 
repent? At first he is astonished, he despairs; but it is a bm:o’s 
despair. • 

* This narrow place is most unlike thtt other that we ere know,* high in heaven’s 

kingdom, which my master bestow’d on me. . . . *Oh, had l^over of my hands, 
%nd might one season be without, be one winter’s space, t^eu with this host I— 
But aronnd me lie iron bonds, presseth^this cord of chain: 1 am powerless i me 
have so hard the clasps of hell, so firmly groped I Here is a vast fire above and 
underneath, never did 1 see a loathlier landskip; the flame abateth not, hot over 
hell. Me hatii the clasping of these rings, this haid'potish’d hand, impeded in my 
-— . . .. m —. . ■ — . 

* Thorpe, Ccedmon, ii. p. A Ukentss exists between this song and corre* 
Binding portiegs of the Eilda .0 

> Hid. ir. p. 18. , » 

* This is Milton’s opening also. (See Paradiae Zoat, Book L verse 242, etc.) 
One wonld think that he must have had some knowledge of C8Bdmcu.^*om the 
translation of Junius* 
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‘course, debarr'd me from my way j my feet are bound, bands manacled^ . « 
so that with aught 1 oannot from tlese limb-bonds escaptt'^ ~ 

As there is nothing to- be dohe against God, it is with His new 
creatare, man, that ho must busy himself, t'o him who has lost 
everything, vengeance is left ^ and, if**the conqpiered can enjoy this, he 
will find liimsfelf happy; ‘ ho will sleep softly, even under his chaina* 

‘ vn. , 

Here the fbreign culture ceased. Beyond Christianity it could not 
graft upon this bai^rous stock any fruitful or living branch. Ail the 
circumstances whicff elsewhere softened the wild s^p, failed here. The 
Saxons found Britain abandoned by the Romans} they had not yielded, 
like their brothers on the continent, to the ascendency of a superior 
civilisation; they had not become mingled with the inhabitants of the 
land; they had always treated them like enemies or slayes, pursuing 
like wolves those who Reaped to the mountaius of the west, oppressing 
like beasts of burden those whom they had conquered willi the land. 
While the Germans of Gaul, Italy, and Spain became Romans, the 
Saxons retained their language, their genius and manners, and created 
in Britain a Geimany outside of Germany. A hundred aii,d*fifty 
years after the Saxon invasion, the introduction of Christianity and the 
dawn of security attained by a society inclining to peace, gave birth to 
a kind of literature; and we meet with the venerable Bede, and later 
on, Alcuin, John Scqtus Eiigena, and some others, ^mmentators, 
translators, teachers of barbarians, who tried not to originate but to 
compile, to pick out and explain from the great Greek and Latin 
encyclopedia something which might suit the men of their time. But 
the wars with the Danes came and crushed this humble plant, which, 
if left to itself, would have come to nothing.* When Alfred* the 
Deliverer became king, ‘there were very few ecclesiastics,’ he says, 
‘ oUk this side of the Humber, who could understand in English their 
own L(}tin prayers, or translate any Latin writing into English. On 
the other side of the Humber I ^link there were scarce any; there 
werejio few that, in truth, I cannot remember a single man.south of 
the Thames, when I took the kingdom, who was capable of it,’ He 
triei^i, like Charlemagne, to instruct his people, and turned into Saxon 
for thmr use severSl works, above all some moral books, as the de Con- 
sokUioneoi Boethius; but this very translation bears witness to the bar- 


* Thorpe, Ocedmont iv. p. 23. 

* They themselves fed their Impotmce and degrepitudft •Bede, dividing th? 
history cd world into six periods, says that tha fifth, which dpretchf $ irom USo 
retym out of Babylon to the birth of Chridv hi the senfie period; the sixth is the 
present deert^fUOf toUu4 morte scscufi eotmmntan^, 

s ia 301; Adbelm died 709, Bede died 735, Alcain lived ^ader Charla* 
•tuagn^ under Charlae the BaU (fi43«877k 
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bari|pat oi his audience. He adapts the tes^t in orde)r to bring it down to 
their'ipt^gence i th^ pretty verses <^I3^e^us, somewhat pretentious, 
laboured, elegan^ crbyrded^^witih 'dossil ^lltmons of a refined and 
polished* style worti^'’pf S^niica, beooiae-^ artless, long drawn out 
and yet abrupt prose^-likeeverything, 
recommencing^ and-breaking il3 phrases, niakhig ten turns about a 
single detml ;*S(r low was it' heceSsary^tb stoop to'Ihe level of this 
new intelligmce, which had hdver thought. Cfr known anything. Here 
follows the Latin of i Boethius^ so affected, so . pretty, uiiih the English 
translation affixed , 

* Quondam funera coig&gis * It happened formerly that there was a harper 

Vates Threiciua gemens, in, the country called Thrace, which was in 

Postquam flebilihus modis Cfreece. The harper was . iucpnceivahly good. 

Silvas ourrere, mobiles Hu name was Orpheua He had a very excel- 

Amnes stare.coegerat, .. lent wife, called Enry^ce. Then began men to 

Junxitque intrepidum latUa say conceniing the harper, that he could harp 

Sicvis cerva leonibus, so that the wood move^ and the stones stirred 

^14ec visum timuit Icpua themselves at the sound, and wild beasts would 

Jain cantu placidum canem; ran thereto, and stand as if they were tame; so 

Cum lliagrantior inthua sHU, that though men or hounds pursued them, 

Fervor p|ctori8.ureret, they slmunod them not Then said they, that 

Nec qui cuncta subegerant the harper’s wife should die, and her soul should 

Mulcerent dominum modi j be led to heU. Then should the harper become 

Immites superos querehs, so sorrowful that he could not remain among the 

Infernas' adiit domos. men, but frequented the wood, and sat on the 

lllic blanda sonantibus mountains, both day and ni^t, weeping and 

Gbordis carmina temperans, harping, so that the woods shook, and the 

Qnidquid prsecipuis Bees livers stood still, and no hart shunned any 

Matris fontihus hauserat, lion, nor hare any honnd; nor did cattle know 

Quod iuctus dabat impotens, any hatred, or any fear of others, for the 

Quod luctum geminans amor, pleasure of the sound. Then it seemed to the 

Deflet Tarfeira commovens, harper that nothing in this world pleased hftn. 

Et duici veniom preqe Then thought he- that ha would seek the gods 

Umbrarum dominos rogat, of helh^and eudi^vour to allure them with, his 

Stupet teigeminus novo ■ hup, tyiid pray liiat they would give him back 

Captus carndne janitor his wife. When oune thjther, then should 

Quis sontes agitaht metu there come towards him the dog of hell, whose 

4Jltricea scelerum Dese - ' name was Cerbenus,>~he sheald,have three heads, 

Jam moestse ladfymis madent. --^d ^gan to wag his and play with him 
Non Ixiouium Caput .for his harping. Then Was there also ,a very hor* 

Velox prsacipitat rota, , lible gatekeeper, whose name .should be C^on, 

Et longa site p^ditus . - He. had also- tlfree bLeade,'.an4.he very old. 
Spernitflumina Tauialus. * Then be^ the. harper to be^ch liim that he 
Tj^iltur dum satui^t^i modis s would pmeejt h^ While he was and bring 
> KontrasitTii^ jeenti.- . *him.tW(^.aj|^{sai(le; ^l^bendi^b^^Pbmiseihat 
Tandem, vin^ur, arhitR^. . ^ him, h^oiiA he of :vhe unacciia* 

Umbrarum miserans mt.' : tomed sound.; .Then vnmt ^ further until he 
Donemua eftnitem vito,' met' the fierce ^dea^r whom thevwrnitnon ^ 
Emptam ommine oosgugem. people call IWritt, ^ whom they say, 
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Sed lex dona coerceaV know no respect for any man, but punish every 

Nec, dum Tartara liquerit, • man according to his dfeds; and of Tjhojn they 
Fas sit lumina flectere. say, that they control every man’s fortune. Then 

Qbi»legem det amantibus t began he to implore their mercy. Than began 

Major lex fit amer sibi . they to wep with him. Then went he fartlier, 
Heu I noctis prope terminos and all the inhabitants of hell ran towards him, 
Orpheus Eurydicem suam Snd led him to their king; and all began to speak 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit. him, a^d to pray that w£ich he prayed. 

Vos hsac fabula respicit. And the restless wheel which Ixion, the king of 
Quicunque in superum diem the Lapithse, was bound to for his guilt, that 

Mentem ducere quearitis. stood stiU for his harpijig. And Tantalus the 

Nam qui tartareum in specns king, who in this world was immoderately greedy, 
Victus lumina flexeiit, and whom that same vice of greediness followed 

Quidquid praecipuum trahit there, he became quiet. And the vulture should 

Ferdit, dum videt inferos.* cease, so that he tore not the liver of Tityus the 

Booh 111. Metre 12. king, which* before therewith tormented him. 

And all the punishments of the inhabitants of 
hell were suspended, whUsI he harped before the king. When he long and long 
had harped, then spoke the king of the inhabitants of hell, and said, Let us 
give the man his wife, for he has earned her by his harping. He then com< < 
manded him that he ^ould well observe that he never looked backwards afte! 
he departed thence; and said, if he looked backwards, that he should the 
woman. Hut men can with great difficulty, if at oil, restrain love 1 Wellaway! 
What! Orpheus then led his wife with him till he came to the boundsfiy of light 
and darkness. Then went his wife after him. When he came forth into the light, 
then looked he behind his back towards the woman. Then was she immediately 
lost to him. This table teaches every man who desires to fly the darkness of hell, 
unci to come to the light of the true good, that he look not about him to his old 
vices, so tliat he practise them again as fully as he did before. For whosoever with 
full will turns bis mind to the vices w'hich he had before forsaken, add practises 
them, and they then fully please him, and he never thinks of forsaking them; 
then loses he all his.iormer good unless he again amend it. ^ 

One speaks thus when an indistinct idea has to he impressed upon 
thc^mind. Boethius had for his audience senators, men of culture, who 
understpod as well as we the slightest mythological allusion. Alfred is 
obliged to take them up and develop them, like a father or a master, 
who draws his litlde boy between hit knees, and relates to him names, 
qualities, crimes find their* punishments, which the Latin only hints at. 
But the ignorance^ is such that the teacher himself needs correctioni 
He takes the Parca for the Erinyes,' and gives Charon three heads like 
Cerberus. There is no adornment in his version; no finesse as in the 
original. Alfred himself has hard work to be understood.* What, for 
instance, becomes of tbe noble Platonic mor^, the apt interpretation 
after the style of lamblichus and porphyry? It is altogether dulled. 
He has to^ll ererything by its name, and^Sim the eye^of Ijjis peo^e 
to tangible^d visible things. It is a sermon S)}itedto his audience of 
thanes; the Danes whom he had converted by the sword needed a clear 


> Fox's Alfred's Botthita, chap. 35, § (i, J364. 
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moral. If he liad translated for them exactly the &ie words of Boethius', 
they would have ’opeped wide their big stupid eyes and fallen asleep. 

Fof the whole talent gf an uncultivated mind lies in the force and 
rwenesf of its sensations. Beyond that it is powerless. The %r1t of 
thinking and reasoning Ues above«t. These men lost all genius when 
they lost their fever-heat They spun out awkwardly aftd heavily dry 
chronicles, assort of historical almanpeks. You might think them 
peasants, who, returning fronPAheir toil, came and scribbled with chalk 
on a smoky table the date of a year of scarcity, the price of corn, the 
changes in the weather, a death. Even so, side by side with the meagre 
Bible chronicles, wflich set down the successions of kingsj and of Jewish 
massacres, are exhibited*the exaltation of the psalms and the transports 
of prophecy. The same lyric poet can be at one time a brute and a 
genius, because his genius comes and goes like a disease, and instead of 
having it he simply is ruled by it 

‘A.D. 611. This year Cyne^s succeeded to the government in'Wessex, and 
held it one-and-thirty winters. Cynegils was the son of Ceol, Ceol of Gutha, 
C)jtha of Cynric. 

• ‘614. This year Cynegils and Cnichelm fought at Bampton, and slew two 

thoiftaad and forty-six of the Welsh. 

‘ 678. This year appeared the comet-star in 4-vgnst, and shone every morning 
during tlhee months like a sunbeam. Bishop Wilfrid being driven from his 
bishopric by King Everth, two bishops were consecrated in his stead. 

‘ 901. This year died Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, six nights before the mass 
of All Saints. He was king over all the English nation, except that part that was 
under the power of the Danes. He held the government one year and a half less 
than thirty winters ; and then Edward his son took to the government. 

‘ 902. This year there was the great fight at the Holme^ between the men of 
Kent and the Danes. 

‘ 1077. This year were reconciled the King of the Ytanks, and'WvLliam, ‘King of 
England. But it continned only a little while. This year was London bnmed, 
one night before the Assumption of St. Maiy, so terribly as it never was ^fore 
since it was built. 

% 

It is thus the poor monks speak^ with monotonous dryness, who afller 
Alfred’s time gather up and take dote of great visible events; sparsely 
scattered we find a few moral reflections, a piteiionate emotion, 
•nothing more. In the tenth century we see King^Edgar give a manor 
to a bishopi^'on condition that hg will put into Saxon the monastic 
regulation written in Latin by Saint Benedict. Alfred himself was 
almost thedast man of culture; he, like Charlemagne, became so only 
by dint of determination and patience. In vain the great» 8 pirits of this 
age endeavourjio link themselves 40 the relics of the old civilisation, 
dhd to.rais^ themselves ^bove the chaotic and muddy ignorance in 
which the others wa^ow. They rise almost alone, and on their death 
the rest are >gain enveloped in the mire. It is the human beast that 

* All these extracts are taken from Ingram’s Saax>n Ckronicl^ fo29. • 
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remains master ; genius cannot find a place amidst revolt and blood¬ 
thirstiness, gluttony and. brttte.foree., Eyen in l^e little circle .where 
he moves, his labour -comes ,^mpugh|li. The model which he proposed 
to hJtoself pp^jires^^nnd'rj^dbaios^ hiin m a;<^iuping imitation; he 
^aspires but,to,^ u"g^d i^P^wt; #e produe^s e gatherfng of centos 
which he ualjs'^^tin'-W he applies hhmte^ to the- discovery of 
expressions, sanctioned by^gbo^ medels; he sUcceeds'^nly in elaborat¬ 
ing an emphatic, spoiled Latip, bristling with incongruities. In place 
of ideas, the most profound amongst, them serve up the.defunct doc¬ 
trines of defunct authors They compile religious^ manuals and philo¬ 
sophical manuals from the Fathers. Erigena, ,the most learned, goes 
to the esttent of reproducing the old complicated dreams of Alex¬ 
andrian metaphysics. How far these speculations and reminiscences 
soar above the barbarous crowd which howls and bustles in the plain 
below, no words, can express. There was a certain king of Kent in 
the seventh centnry who could not write. Imagine bachelors of theo¬ 
logy discussing before an audience of waggoners in Paris, not Parisian 
waggoners, but such as survive in Auvergne or in the Vosges. Among 
these clerks, who think like studious scholars in accordance with their 
favourite authors, and are doubly separated from the world as coHe^ians 
and monks, Alfred alone, by his position as a layman and ajiractical 
man, descends in his Saxon translations and his' Saxon verses to the 
common level; and we have seen that his effort like that of Charle¬ 
magne, was fruitless, ^ere was an impassable, w^ between the old 
learned literature and the "present chaotic barbarism. Incapable, yet 
compelled, to fit into the ancient mould, they gave it a twist. Unable 
to reproduce ideas, they reproduced a metre. They tried to eclipse 
their rivals in versification by the refinement of their composition, and 
the prestige of a difficulty overcome. So, in our own colleges, the 
good scholars imitate the clever divisions and symmetries of Claudian 
rather than the ease and variety of Vii^iL They put their feet in 
irons, ipid showed their smartness by running in shackles; they 
weighted themselves with rules of modern rhyme and rules of ancient 
metre 5 they added the necessity of beginning e^ich, verse with the same 
letter that began4he last. •A few, like Adlielm, wrote square acrostics, 
in which the first line, repeated at the end, was found also to the lefi 
and right of the piece: Thus ma(^ up of the first and last letters of 
each verse, it forms a border to the whple piece, and the morsel of 
verse is like a morsel of tapestry. Sttan^e literary tricks, which 
changed pogLin^ .m. ^ 1 ^ TSey"hear%itaes$ =- to the con- 
trariety'^hf^ then impeded ,culti(jce and naturg,' and applied at once 
the Latin £<^m and the Saxon ggnius, ,, ' « t *’ 

, , Beyond this barrier, which drew an impassabig line between ciriilisa- 
ticn*and barbarism, there was another, ho less impassable, between the 
Latin a^ S^on genius. The strong German imagination^ in which 
glowing an^ obscure visions .suddenly meet and violently clash, was 
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in contrast with the reasoning spirit, in which ideas gather and are 
developed in a regular order *, so that if barbarian, in his classical 
essays, getained any part of his priQUtive Instincts, he succeeded only 
in producing a grotesq^Ci and monst^. One of them, this 

very Adhelm, a relative of Bang Ina, who sang on thp town-bridge 
profane ariS^lacred hymns alternately, too much imbued with Saxon 
poesy, simply* to imitate the pntique models, adorned his Latin piose 
and verse with all the ‘English magnificence,’^ You might compare 
him to a barbarian who seizes a flute from the skilled hands of a player 
of Augustas’ court,^ order to blow on it with inflated lungs, as if it 
were the bellowing ho^p of an aurochs. The sober speech of the 
Roman orators and senators becomes in his hands full of^exaggerated 
and incoherent images; he heaps up his colours, and gives vent to the 
extrabr^ffi^ and* unintelligible nonsense of the ktet Skalds,—^in short, 
he is a latinised Skald, dragging into his new tongue the ornaments of 
Scandinavian poetry, such as alliteration, byldint of which he con¬ 
gregates in one of his ej^tles fifteen consecutive words, all beginning 
.with the same letter; and m order to make up his fifteen, he introduces 
a barbarous GrsBcism amongst the Latin words.^ k^any times amongst 
the ofbers, the writers of legends, you will meet with deformation of 
Latin, distorted by the outbreak of a too vivid imagination; it breaks 
out even in their scholastic and scientific writing. Alcui n. in the 
dialogues which her made for the son of Charlemagne, uses like 
formulas the little poetic and trite phrases which abound in the 
national poetry. ‘What is winter? the exile of summer. What is 
spiing? the painter of earth. What is the year? the world’s chariot. 
What is the sun? the splendour of the imiverse, the beauty of the 
firmament, the grace of nature, the glory of the day, the distributor 
of hours. What is,the sea? the road of the brave, the frontier of 
earth, the hostelry of the waves, the source of showers.’ More, he 
ends his instructions with enigmas, in the sphit of the Skalds, such os 
we still find in the old manuscripts with the barbarian songs.* It was 
the last feature of the national genius, which, when it labours to under¬ 
stand a matter, neglects dry^ clear, consecutive deduction, to employ 
giotesque, r^ote, oft-repeated imagery, and replaces anaJIysis by in¬ 
tuition. "’ 


vm. 

Such was this rAce,jthe last bom the sister races, Saxon, Latic, 


* WilEdni dt Malmesbury’s lotpreision. 

* Fiimitus (pantotunf piocerom preetoromqlie pio potisslmum patemoquetpra- 

sertim pnvilegio) pan^iicttm pocanataque passim prosatori sub polo promul* 
gantes, striTula vocum sympbonia ao melodise cantile, nseque camine^odulaturi 
hynmjemua. *' 
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and Greek, wko, in tke dec^ of the other two, brings to the world a 
new civilisation, with a new character and genius. Inferior “to these 
in x^any respects, it surpasses them in not a few. Amidst th^ woeds 
and fens and snows, under a sad, inclement sky, gross instincts have 
gained the day. • Ihe German has not acquired gay humour, unre¬ 
served facility, the idea of harmonious beauty; his ^eat phlegmatic 
body continues fierce and coa?se, gree^ and brutal; fiis rude and 
unpliable mind is still inclined to savagery, and restive under culture. 
Dull and congealed, his ideas cannot expand with facility and freedom, 
with a natural sequence and an instinctive regularity. But this spirit, 
void of the sentiment of the beautiful, is all thp more apt for the senti¬ 
ment of the true. The deep and incisive impression which he receives 
from contact with objects, and which as yet he can only express by a 
cry, will afterwards liberate him from the Latin rhetoric, and will vent 
itself on things rather than on words. Moreover, under the constraint 
of climate and solitude,* by the habit of resistance and effort, his ideal 
is changed. Human and moral instincts have gained the empire over 
him; and amongst them, the need of independence, the disposition for, 
serious and strict manners, the inclination for devotion and venera^on, 
the worship of heroism. Here are the foundations and the elements of 
a civilisation, slower but sounder, less careful of what is agreeable and 
elegant, more based on justice and truth.' Hitherto at least the race 
is intact, intact in its primitive rudeness; the Roman cultivation could 
neither develop nor deform it. If Christianity took root, it was owing 
to natural affinities, but it produced no change in the native genius. 
Now approaches a new conquest, which is to bring this time men, as 
well as ideas. The Saxons, meanwhile, after the wont of German 
races, vigorous and fertile, have within the past six centuries multi¬ 
plied enormously. They were now about two millions, and the Nor¬ 
man army numbered sixty thousand.* In vain these Normans become 
traii&formed, gallicised; by their origin, and substantially in tliemselves 
they are still the relatives of thpse whom they conquered. In vain 
they imported their manners and thhir poesy, and introduced into the 
language a third nart of its words; this language continues altogether 


* In Icdand, the country of the flercest^ea-kings, crimes are unknown; prisons 
have been turned to other uses; fines are the only punishment. 

» See Pictorval History, i. 249. Following Doomsday Book, "Mr.. Turner 
reckons at three hundred ihonsBnd,4he heads of faij^ilies mentioned. If each 
family consisted of five persons, that would make one miBjpn five hundred 
thousand peop^ He adds five huudrea thousand^r the four northern counticrf, 
for London imd several large towns, for the monks and provinml clergy not 
ennnftrated. . . . "We must accept tiiese figures with elution. Still they agree 
with those of Macintosh, George Chalmers, and several others. Manv facts show 
that the Sil»on population was very numerous, and quite out of propwtion to thf 
^fom^ populfltioiu 
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German in element and in substance.^ Though the grammar changed, 
it changed integrally, by ao internal action, in the same sense as its 
continej^tal co^ates. . At the end of three hundred years the con¬ 
querors themselves we!re conquered; their speech became English; 
and owing to frequent intermarriage, the English blood ended by 
gaining the predominance over the Norman blood in their veins. The 
race finally rdinUna Saxon. If the old* poetic genius disappears after 
the Conquest, it is as*^ a river disappears, and flows for a while under¬ 
ground. In five centuries it will emerge once more. 

-«— - ‘-m --— -- 

• Warton, qf English Poelryt 1840, 3 vols., preface. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

* • 

The Narma&Ai 

D 

I. The protection and character of Fendolisn). 

II. The Norman invasion} character of the Normans—(Sontrast with the Saxons 
—The Normans are French—How they l)ecaine so—Their taste and 
architecture—Their spiriteof inquiry and their literature—Chivalry and 
amusements—Their tactics and their success, 

HI. Bent of the French genius—Two principal characteristios; clear and con* 
aecutive ideas—rsychol<^jfcal form of French genius—Prosaic histories; 
lack of colour and passion, ease and discursiveness—Natural logic and 
clearness, soberness, grace and delicacy, refinement and cynicism—Order 
and charm—The nature of the beauty and of the ideas which the Fre|ich 
have introduced. * 

IV. The Normans in England—Their position and their tyranny—Thejiirilplant 
their literature and language—They forget the same—Learn English by 
degrees—Gradually English becomes gallicised. * 

V. They translate French woiks into English—Opinion of Sir John Mandeville 
—Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, Hubert de Brunne—^They imitate in 
English the French literature—Moral manuals, chansons, fabliaux, Gestes 
—Brightness frivolity, and futility of this French literature—Barbarity 
and ignorance of the feudal civilisation—Geste of Blphard Coeur de Lion, 
and voyages of Sir John Mandeville—^Poorness of the literature introduced 
and implanted in England—Why it has not endured on the Continent or 
in England. 

VI. The Saxons in England—Endurance of the Saxon nation, and formation of 
* the English constitution—Endurance of the Saxon character, and formation 

of the English character. 

V1I.*>IX« Cjsnparison of the ideal hero in France andEogland—Fabliaux of Reynard, 
anAhoB^ of Robin Hood—EcAv the Saxon character makes way for and 
supports foliticariiheriy—Comparison of the condition of the Commons 
in France and England—Theory of the English constitution, by Sir Joljp 
Fortescue—fiow the SoXon eonstitqtion makes Vay for and supports 
political liberty—Bitualdon of the Church, and precursors of the Refer* 
mation ii^. England—Piers Plowman and Wycliffe—How the Saxon 
character and the situation of tiie Norman Chttr^ make way for religions 
refonn—I^n^le^nea^ hospirtsneq of tiie national literature—Why 

tthasBM?tendq^ • 

A CENTURY and a half had passed on the Continent since, amid 
• Jj^e universal decay and dissolution, a new society had been 
'formed, aipl new men bad risen up. Brave men had at length made a 
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league against the Norsemen and the robbers. Thby had planted their 
feet in the soil^ and the moving cha^ of *the general subsidence had 
become fixed by the effwt of their great hearts and of their arms. .At 
the mouihs of the rivers, in rile d^os of the mountains, on the mWin 
of the waste borders, at all periloife passes, they had built their f<Sts, 
each for himself, each on his own land, each with his faithful band; and 
they had livcSi like a scattered but ufetchful army, camped and con¬ 
federate in their casries, sword m hand, in front of the enemy. Beneath 
this discipline a formidable people had been formed, fierce hearts in 
strong bodies, ^ intolerant of restraint, longing for violent deeds, born 
for constant warfare because steeped in permanent warfare, heroes and 
robbers, who, as an escape from their solitude, plunged into adven¬ 
tures, and went, that they might conquer a country or win Para^se, to 
Sicily,, to Portugal, to Spain, to Livonia,jto Palestine, to England. 

n. 

On the 27th of September 10B6, at the mouth of the Somme, there 
wag a great sight to be seen: four hundred large sailing vessels, more 
than a thousand transports, and sixty thousand men were on the point 
of eihbarking.® The sun shone splendidly after long rain; trumpets 
sounded, the cries of this armed multitude rose to heaven; on the far 
horizon, on the shore, in the wide-spreading river, on the sea which 
opens out thence broad and shining, masts and sails extended like a 
forest; the enormous fleet set out wafted by the south wind, ® The 
people which it carried were said to have come from Norway, and one 
might havo taken them for kinsmen of the Saxons, with whom they 
were to fight; but there were with them a multitude of adventurers, 
crowding from every direction, far and near, from north and south, 
from Maine and Anjou, from Poitou and Brittany, from Ile-de-France 
and Flanders, from Aquitaine and Burgundy;^ aud, in short, the expe¬ 
dition itself was French. • 


^ See, amidst other delineations of th^r manners, the first accounts of the first 
Ciusado. Godfrey clove a Saracen dowi^to his waist.—^In Palestine, a widow was 
compelled, np to the age of sixty, to many again, because iief could remain 
withont a defender.—Spanish leader said to his exhausted soldiers after a hattlc, 
*Vou ore too weary and too much wounded, hut come audifight With me against 
this other baud; the fresh wounds which we riuill lecrive will make us forget 
those which we liave.’ At this time, says the Genml Chronicle of Spain, kings, 
counts, and nehles, and all the knights, that they might he ever ready, kept their 
horses in the chamher where they slept with their wives. 

* For difference Samumi^ of the fleet and men, see Freeman, Hiet. of fAe 

3 vda 1887, iii? 881, 887.-?!% ^ 

8 FofTEfl the^details, see Ai^h-Nontum Ohronidei, iit. 4, as quoted by Ang. 

' Thierry, I have myself sdfen the locality and the country. • 

* Of three columns of attack at Hostings, two were composed of auxiliaries. 
If Moreover, thS chroniclers are not at fault upon this critical point; thsi;i4^ 

stating that England was conquered hy Frenchmen. 
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How comes it tlrat, havizig kept its name, it liad cbangetl its nature? 
and what series of renovations bad made a Latin out of a German 
people? The reason is, that this people, when they came to ^Teustria, 
were* •• neither a national body, nor a pure race. They were buf a bafid; 
ariO as such, marrying the womeiT’of the country, they introduced 
i foreign blood into their children. They were a Scandinavian band, , 
but deteriorated by all the bold knaves and all the ^wrotched despera¬ 
does who wandered about the conquerld country;' and as such they 
received the foreign blood into their veins. Moreover, if the nomadic 
band was mixed, the settled band was much mor^so; and peace by its 
transfusions, like war by its recruits, had changed the chaiacter of 
the primitive blood. When RoUo, having divided the land amongst 
his followers, hung the thieves and their abettors, people from every 
country gathered to him. Security, good stern justice, were so rare, 
that they were enough to re-|feople a land.* He invited strangeis, say 
the old writers, ‘ and made one people out of so many folk of different 
natures.' This assemblage of baibarians, refugees, robbers, immi¬ 
grants, spoke Romance or French so quickly, that the second Dqke, • 
wishing to have his son taught Danish, had to send him to BayeuS, 
where it was still spoken. The great masses always form the -ra'ce in 
the end, and generally the genius and language. Thus thisjpeople, so 
transformed, quickly became polished; the composite race showed itself • 
of a ready genius, far more wary than the Saxons acioss the Channel, 
closely resembling their neighbours of Picardy, Champagne, and Ile- 
de-France. * The Saxons,’ says an old writer,® ‘ vied with each other 
in their drinking feats, and wasted their goods by day and night in 
feasting, whilst they lived in wretched hovels; the French and Nor¬ 
mans, on the other hand, living inexpensively in their fine large houses, 
were besides studiously refined iu their food and careful in their habits.* 
The former, still weighted by the German phlegm, were gluttons and 
dmnkards, now and then aroused by poetical enthusiasm; the latter, 
made sprightlier by their transplantation and their alloy, felt the cravings 
of genius already making themselves manifest. ‘ You might see amongst 
them churches in every village, an^ monasteries in the cities, towering 
on high, and bifilt in a style unknown before,’ first in Normandy, and 
presently in Fnglqpd.^ Taste had come to them at once—that is, the 


* It was a Rouen fisherman, a soldier of Kollo, who killed the Bake of France 

at the mouth of the Eure. Hastings, the famous s^-king, was a labourer’s sou 
horn the neighbourhood of Troyes. ^ ^ 

* * In tenth century,’ says Stendhal, *a giln wi^ed for two thiim^l% 
not to^ slwi; 2d, to have a good leather coat.’ See Fontenell^s 

•• William of Malmesbury. • 

4 Piettrial Hi$tory, i. 616. Churches in London, Sarum, Norwich, Durham, 
Cbichesl4r, Peterborough, Bochester, Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, %tc.—William 
' oj^faln^bsiry. 
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desire to please the eye, and to express a thought by outward repre-'' 
scntationj,which was quite a new idea: the* circular arch was raised on 
one or oh a cluster of columns t elegant mouldings were placed about 
th» windows; the rose window made its appearance, sirraple yet,* like 
'the flower which gives it its name; and the Norman s^le unfolded 
itself, original and measured, between the Gothic style, whose richness 
it foreshadowed, iand the Eoraance style, whose solidity it recalled. 

With taste, just as natural Imd just as quickly, was developed the 
spirit of inquiry. Nations are like children; with some the tongue is 
readily loosened, and they comprehend at once; with others it is 
loosened with difficulty, and they are slow of comprehension. The 
men before us had edu<^ted themselves nimbly, as Frenchmen do. 
They were the first in France who unravelled the language, fixing it 
and writing it so well, that to this day we understand their code and 
their poems. • In a century and a half t^y were so far cultivated as to 
find the Saxons ‘unlettered and rude.’^ That was the excuse they 
made for banishing them from the abbeys and all valuable ecclesiastical 
posts. And, in fact, this excuse was rational, for they instinctively 
hafed gross stupidity. Between the Conquest and the death of King 
Join#, tiiey established five hundred and fifty-seven schools in England. 
Henry Beaucleik, son of the Conqueror, was trained in the sciences; 
so weie Ifenry ii. and Ins three sons: Richard, the eldest of these, was 
a poet. Lanfranc, first Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, a subtle 
logician, ably argued the Real Picsence; Anselm, his successor, the 
first thinkoi of the age, thought he bad discovered a new proof of the 
existence of God, and tried to make religion philosophical by adopting 
as his maxim, ‘ Crede ut inteUigais.* The notion was doubtless grand, 
especially in tlie eleventh century; and they could not have gone more 
promptly to work. Of course the science I speak of was but scholastic, 
and these^terrible folios slay more understandings than they confirm. 
But people must begin as they can; and syllogism, even in Latin, ei^n 
in theology, is yet an exercise of the mind and a proof of the under¬ 
standing. Among the continental 4 )riests who settled in England, one 
established a library; another, founder of a school, made the scholars 
perform the play of Saint Catherine; a third wrote ia polished Latin, 
‘^epigrams as pointed as those of Martial.' Such wer^ the recreations of 
an intelligent race, eager for ideas, of ready and flexible genius, whose 
clear thought was not overshadow’ed, like that of the Saxon brain, by 
drunken co;jccits, and the vapours of a greedy and well-filled stomach. 
They loved conversations, tales of adventure. Side by side with their 
Latin chronicler|, Henrjf of Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury, men 
of yg ^ct ion, who could fiqt only rmte, but criticise here^d there; 
there were rhyming ohronides in the vulgar tongue, as those of Geoffroy 
Gaimar, B4nott de Sainte-Maure, Robert Wace. Do not imagine tliat 


OrUcricus Vilalis. 
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'their verse-writers vere sterile of words or laclottg in details. They 
vrere talkers, tale-telleis, spankers above all, ready of tougae, and never 
stinted in speech. Not ringers by any jneansj they speak-J—this is 
thei» strong point, in their poems as in tljeir ohronloles. Oite of #he 
earliest wrote the Srnig of Mlmd; upon this they ticcnmulated a mul¬ 
titude oi songs conoeming Charlemagne and his knights, concerning 
Anhur and Merlin, the Greeks and Koxnans, Kit)g Horn, Guy oi 
Warwick, every prince and every people. Thrir minstrels {trouvh'es\ 
like their knights, draw ^n abundance from Gauls, Franks, and Latins, 
and descend upon East and West, in the wide field of adventure. 
They address themselves to a spirit of inquiry, as the Saxons to enthu¬ 
siasm, and dilute in their long, clear, and flowing narratives the lively 
colours of German and Breton traditions; battlMi, surprises, single 
combats, embassies, speeches, processions, ceremonies, huntings, a 
variety of amusing events, employ their ready and adventurous imagi¬ 
nations. At first, in riie Song of Roland^ it is still kept in check; it 
walk** with long strides, but only walks. Presently its wings have 
grown; incidents are multiplied; giants and monsters abound, the 
natural disappears, the song of the j&ngl&ur grows a poem under fh« 
hands of the trouvhe; ho would speak, like Nestor of old, fi%jp,^ven 
six years running, and not grow tired or stop. Forty thousand verses 
iure not too much to satisfy their gabble; a facile mind, ftbundant, 
curious, descriptive, is the genius of the race. The Gauls, their father^, 
used to delay travellers on the road to make them tell their stories, 
and boasted, like these, ‘ of fighting well and talking with ease.’ 

With ojiivalric poetry, they are not wanting in chivalry; principally, 
it may be, because they are strong, and a strong man loves to prove his 
strength by knocking down his neighbours; but also from a desire of 
fame, and as a point of honour. By this one word honour the whole 
spirit of warfare is changed. Saxon poets painted it as a ilhirderous 
as a blind madness which shook flesh and blood, and awakened 
the instincts of the beast of prey; Norman poets describe it as a tourney. 
The new passion which they introduce is that of vanity and gallantry; 
Guy of Warwick dismounts all the knights in Europe, in order to deserve 
the hand of the prude and scornful F41ice. The tourney itself is but 
a ceremony, somewhat brutal I admit, since it turns upon the break¬ 
ing of arms and liAbs, but pt brilliant and French. To make a show 
of cleverness and courage, display th*e magnificence of dress and armour, 
.•e applauded by and please the ladies,-^such feelings indi^rtc men of 
greater s«5eiality, more tmder the influence of public opinion, less the 
slaves of their own passions, void both of lyii^ ibspiration and savage 
enthusiasm, gifted by a differenf geniu^ Because inclined to oiher 
pleasures. * • 

Guoh were the men who at this moment were* diseftibarking in Eng¬ 
land to mtroduce their new manners and a new spirit, Frend^at bottom, 
in cbarf(6ter and speech, though with spedal and provincial features; 
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of all the most determined^ with an eye on the main*chance, calculating, 
having th| neiVe and the desh of our own «oldlcr8, but with the tricks 
and precautions of lawyers } hei^io tmdertakers of pro6table enterprises; 
hauing tfavelled in Sicily^ hfli J^aples, imd ready to travel to Constarili- 
iiople or Antioch, so it be to take a-country or carry off money; sharp 
^ politicians, accustomed in to hire themselves to the highest bidder, 

' and capable oi dDing a Stroke of busiiies$«in the heat of the Crusade, 
like Boh^mond, who, before Ahtioch, specoiated on the dearth of his 
Christian allies, and v^ould only open the town to them under condi¬ 
tion of their keeping it for himself; methodical and persevering con¬ 
querors, expert in ^ministration, and handy at paper-work, like this 
very William, who was aWe to organise such an expedition, and such 
un army, and k^t a written roll of the same, and who proceeded to 
register the whole of England in his Domesday Book. Sixteen days 
after the disembarkation, the contrast between the two nations was 
manifested at Hastings by its sensible effects. , 

The Saxons *ate and drank the whole night. You might have 
. seen them struggling much, and leaping and singing,* with shouts of 
laughter and noisy joy.^ In the morning they crowded behind their 
palisiflies the dense masses of their heavy infantry, and with battle-axe 
* hung lound their neck awaited the attack. The wary Normans weighed 
, the chanefs of heaven and hell, and tried to enlist God upon their side. 
Kobeit Wace, their historian and compatriot, is no more troubled by 
poetical imagination than they were by warlike inspiration; and on 
'the eve of the battle his mind is as prosaic and clear as theirs.® The 
same spirit showed in the battle. They were for the most part bow¬ 
men and horsemen, well-skilled, nimble, and clever. Taillefer, the 
jongleur, who asked for the honour of striking the first blow, went 
singing, like a true French Tolunteer, performing tricks {dl the 


^ Bobert Waco, JSomm du Mou. 

* HM. Et li Nonnana ot li Etauceia 
Tote noit firent oreisons, 

Et forent on afiigions. 

Be lor p4olii43 conf^z se fiient 
As proveires les regehirent/ 

Et qui n'eu out proveires pr^ 
A son veiziu se confbz, 

Four (o ke samedi estdt 
Ks la bataille estre debveit. 
TTut Nonaans a pramis e vo4, 
Si li eler I’orent lo^ 

Ee & te jor mss sH veakrirat; 
Char xif satino ne maagerris&t 
dveske de OouStoucss, 

' A tluaots jtdnt lor p4pitaaoepi 
CSf rsfut U oonfeasioBB 
It dona ff bkieigonS. 
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while.* Having amved before the English, he cast his lance three times 
in the air, then his sword, snd caught them again by th*e handle; an<i 
Harold’s clumsy foot-soldiers, who only knew how to cleave coats of mail 
by blows from their battle-axes, ‘were astonished^ saying to.onfi auoldier 
that it was magic.’ As for William,* amongst a score of prudent and 
cunning actions, he performed two well-calculated ones, which, in this 
sore embarrassment, broughirhim safe out of his difficulties. He ordered 
his archers to shoot into the air j the* arrows wounded many of the 
Saxons in the face, and one of them pierced Harold in the eye. After 
this he simulated flight; the Saxons, intoxicate)^with joy and wrath, 
quitted their entrenchments, and exposed themselves to the lances of 
the knights. During the remainder of the^contest they only make a 
stand by small companies, fight with fury, and end by being slaugh¬ 
tered. The strong, mettlesome, brutal race threw themselves on the 
enemy like a savage bull; the dexterous Norman hunters wounded 
them, subdued, and drove them under the yoke. 

III. 

What then is this French race, which by arms and letters makes 

• Bohert Wace, Roman du Rou: 

Taillefer ki moult bien cantout 
Sui un roussin qui tot alout 
Devaut li dus alout cantant 
De Kalermaine e de Rolant, 

E d’Oliver ct des vassals 
Ki moururent k Honcevals. 

Qpant ils orent clxevalcbi^ taut 
K’as Engkis vindrent^prismant i 
' Sires I dist Taillefer, merci I 
Je Yos ai languement servi. 

Tut mon seivise me debvez, 

Hui, si VOS plaist, me le render 
For tout guerredun vos requier, 

Et si VOS voii fdrmcnt preier, 

Otreiez-mei, ke 30 n’i faille, 

Li primier colp de la bataille.' 

Et li dus r4poiit: * Je I’otrei.’ 

Et Taillefer point k desrei; 

Bevant toz li ollres se mist, 

T7n Englcz f^, si I’ocist. 

De 80S le pis, parmie la panco, 

Li fist passer ultre la lance, • 

A teire estendu I'abatL « 

Poiz trait I’esp^e, altre fid. 

Poiz a cri4: ' Yenez, venez! 

Ke fetes'vosf Fdrez^ f&rezI’ 

Done Punt Englez avironi^ 

Al {.ecuud uulp k’il on dot^ . 
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such a splen^d entrance upon the world, and is ^o manifestly destined 
to rulej^that in the East, for example, ttieir n£une of Franks will be 
given to all the nations of the West? Wherein consists thig new 
s^rit, diis -precocious pioneer,.tjbis key of all middle-age civ^sation? 
There is in every mind of the‘kind a fundamental activity which, 
when incessantly repeated, mo^ds its plan, and ^ves it its direction; 
in town or doi&try, ctdtivated or not, m its infancy and its age, it 
spends its existence and employs its energy in conceiving an event or an 
object. This is its original and perpetual process; and whether it change 
its region, return, advance, prolong, or alter its course, its whole motion 
is but a series of consecutive steps; so that the least alteration in the 
length, quickness, or precision of its'primitive stride transforms and 
regulates the whole course, as in a tree the structure of the first shoot 
determines the whole foliage, and governs the whole growth.^ When$ 
the .Frenchman conceives an event or an object, he conceives quickly 
and distinctly; there is no internal disturbance^ no previous fermenta¬ 
tion of confused and violent ideas, which, becoming concentrated and 
,^^borated, end in a noisy outbreak. The movement of his intelligence 
Is nimble and prompt like that of his limbs; at once and without effort 
he seiaies upon his idea. But he seizes that alone: he leaves on one 
side all ^he long entangling offshoots whereby it is entwined and 
twisted amongst its neighbouring ideas; he does not embarrass himself 
with nor think of them; he detaches, plucks, touches but slightly, and 
that is all. He is deprived, or if you prefer it, he is exempt from those 
sudden half-visions which disturb a man, and open up to him instan¬ 
taneously vast deeps and far perspectives. Images are excited by in¬ 
ternal commotion; he, not being so moved, imagines not. He is only 
moved superficially; he is without large sympathy; he does not per¬ 
ceive an object as it is, complex and combined, but in parts, with a 
discursive and superficiid knowledge. That is why no race in Europe is 
less poetical. Let us look at their epics; none are more prosaic. Tkey 
are not wanting in number: Tki Song of Roland, Garin U Loherain^ 
Ogier U Danoia* Bertha atex grandfPieds. There is a library of them. 
Though their manners are heroic and their spirit fresh, though they 
have originality, and deal with grand events, yet, spite of this, the 
carrative is as dull as that of the . babbling Norman ^roniclem. Doubt-'^ 
less Homer is precisely like them p but his magnificent titles of rosy-1 
fingered Mom, the wide-bosomed Air, the divine and 'nourishing i 
Earth, the •earth-shaking Ocean, come in every instant and expand' 
their purple over t^e speeches and battles, and the grand aboimd-' 
ing sihlAeS whith intersp^e the naiaative tell of a people more inclined ,< 
to x?jnice ii^ beauty thahsto proceed straight to fact Sut herewe' 
,^ave facts, ^^y^faeti^ nothing but fisets: the Frenchman wants to 

* The idlh of ^pes is applicable throughout all physical and moral aatore. 

* JOanoia if a contraction of la dArdennoiSt from th# Ardennes.—ffa. 

B 
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know if the hero will-kiU •the>*tntitor, the lover wed the maiden; he 
must net be^deiw)^ or paintihg. He advances niqahly to 

the ^d of the stoiy, not lingering for breams of the heart or w^th of 
landscape. There is no splendottry no cdouri in^ his narrative; !:& style 
is quite bare, and without figures; you may read ten thousand verses 
in these old poems without meeting one. Shall we open the most 
ancient, the most original, the most eloquent, at the mo^ ifioving point, 
Song of Bokmdf when Roland* is dying? The narrator is moved, 
and yet his language remains the same, smooth, acoentlesa, so pene¬ 
trated by the prosaic spirit, and so void of the poetic 1 He gives an 
abstract of motives, a summary of events, a series of causes for grief, 
a series of causes for consolation.^ Nothing more. These men regard 
the circumstance or the action by itself, and adhere to this view. Their 
idea remmns exact, clear, and simple, and does not raise up a similar 
image to be confused with itself, to colour or transform itself. It re¬ 
mains dry; they conceive the divisions of the object one by one, 
without ever collecting them, as the Saxons would, in a rude, im]^as- 
sioned, glowing fantasy. Nothing is more opposed to their genius than 
the genuine songs and profound hymns, such as the English monks were* 
singing beneath the low vaults of their churches. They would be 
disconcerted by the unevenness and obscurity of such languagp. They 


^ Geuin, Chanson de Boland: 

Co sent BoUans qne la mort le trespent, 
Dovers la teste sur le quer li descent j 
Desnz un pin i est alet cnrant, 

Sur ITierbe verte si est culohet adens ; 
Desnz loi met I’esp^e et Tolifan; 

Tumat sa teste vers la paiene gent; 

Pour 90 1’at fut que il voelt veirement 
Que C^les diet e trestute sa gent, 

Li gentilz quens, qu'il fat mort canqa4rant> 
Cleimet sa cnlpe, e meqnt e suvent^ 

Pur ses peccbez en pttrqffiid lo goant. 

Li quens l^llans se jut desuz im pin, 
Envers Espaigne en ad tumet sun vis^ 

De fInsurs choses a rememhrer le pri^ 

De tantes terres came Is hers cnnqnist, 

De dulce Prance, des homes de sun h'g ti, 

De Oarlemagne eon seignor ki rnturit 
No poet mner n'en plnrt et ne sosprit 
Mais Ini meisme ne volt mettre oi dhli 
Cleimet sa eolpe, si Dieo m^t i 

* Yeire patone, ki onqoes ne Ibentis, 
Seint Lazarun de mort resorrexis, 

Et Daniel des lions goaresis, 

Goaris de mei I’arome de tax pexlli^ 

For les pecchez qoe en ma vie fle.' 



sauiom' 
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Thus Amis, in a myit^ry- 
piay, Demg leprous, oaumy requires his 'Mend Amille to slay his two 
sons, in order that their blood should heal him of his leprosy; and 
Amille replies slill more calmly.* If ever they try to sing, even in 
heaven, * a roundelay high anfl clear.* i^ey will pi^gduce little rhymed 


arguments, as dull as the dullest conversations.* Pursue this ' lij^- 



away; the other ex- 

plains and develops without measure. From ihe t^'illh'^'d^htthytfac 
•oSstes degenerate info rhapsodies ancTpsalmodies of thirty or fortj 
thousand versea Theology enters into them; poetry becomes an in¬ 
terminable, intolerable litany, where the ideas, developed and repeated 


Son destre gnant & Deu en putulfiit. 
Saint Gabnel de t>a mom Tad pm. 
Desur sun bras teneit le chef enclin, 
Jimtes 863 mains est alet h 8a fin. 

Dcus i traniibt sun angle cherubin, 

Et seint Michel qa’on cleimet del p4Hl 
Ensemble ad els semt Gabriel i vini^ 
L’anme del cunte portent en pareis. 
Mon trts-chier ami ddbonnoire, 

Yous m’avez one chose ditto 
Qoi n'est pas & faire petite 
'illaiis qne Ton doi{ moult resongnler. 
£t uonpomqnaat, sanz eslongnier, 
Paibqoe gaiisou autreraent * 

Me porez aiuir vraiement, 

Pour vostre amoqj: les ocdray, 

Bt le sang vous apporteray. 

' Yrahs Diex, inoalt est excellently 
£t do grant charity plamey 
Yoslre bontd soureraiiie. 

Car vostre gtftce pifsente, 

A tmte^^eiHonue humainiy 
Vghx Diex, moult est 
PoisqttelJe^cuerdtentimH^' < 

Bt que,lt cc desir ramaine 
Quo do* vous servir se peine. 
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ad infinitum, Avithout.an outburst of emotion nor an accent of originality, 
flow like a clear and insipid«stream, and send off their read^n by dint 
of their monotonous rhymes, into a comfortable slumber. Wnat a de- 
plofatle abundance of distinct and facile ideas! We meet with*it again 
in the seventeenth century, in the literary gossip which took place at 
the feet of men of distinction; it is the fa^t and the talent of the race. 
With this involuntary art of* conceiving, and isolating instantaneously 
and clearly each part of every object, people can speak, even for speak¬ 
ing’s sake, and for ever. 

Such is the primitive process; how will it b| continued? Here 
appears a new trait in the French genius, the most valuable of all. It 
is necessary to comprehension that the second idea shall be continuous 
with the first; otherwise that genius is thrown out of its course and 
j* arrested: it cannot proceed by irregular bounds; it must walk step 
' by step, on a straight road; order is innate in it; without study, and 
at first approach, it disjoints and decomposes the object or event, how¬ 
ever complicated and entangled it may be, and sets the parts ono by 
one in succession to each other, according to their natural connection. 
True, it is still in a state of barbarism; yet intelligence is a reasoning 
faculty, which spreads, though unwittingly. Nothing is more cle,ar Vhaii 
the style of the old Fi*ench narrative and of the earliest poems: we do 
not perceive that we are following a narrator, so easy is the gaft, so even 
the road he opens to us, so smoothly and gradually every idea glides 
into the next; and this is why he narrates so well. The chroniclers 
Villehardouin, JoinvilJe, Froissart, the fathers of prose, have an ease 
and clearness approached by none, and beyond all, a charm, a grace, 
which they had not to go out of their way to find. is a nationa l 

possession i" and springs from the natiy «> dplTnfl<^ y^.hich h^ a 

hWror of incongruities: t he instinct of Frenchmen avoid s violent shock s 
ifl]j^|; grks of taste as welt as in works of argument; t j^ey desire that their 
semOmehts and ideas shall harmonise, and not^clash.^ TKrQughowt thpy 
have this measured spirit, exquisitely refined.^ They take care, on a 
sad subject, not to push emotion its limits; tl^ey avoid big word s. 
Think how Joinville relates in six Ikies the death of tlie poor sick priest 
who wished to flnish celebrating the mass, and ‘ never more did sing, 
and died.’ Open a mystery-play— Tbeonhile. the Queen of Hungary 
for instance: when they are going to burn her and her child, she says 
two short lines about ‘ this gentle 3ew which is so pure an innocent,’ 
naught, beside. Take a fabliau, even a dramatic one ^ when the 
penitent Ipight, who has undertaken to fill a barrel with his tears, 
dies in tHe hermit’s company, he asks from liim only one last gift: 
‘ Do but ^ut thy arms on me, &.d then ^^1 die embraced bjg^thee.’ 
Could a more touching sentiment be expressed ixf more sober 
language? One has to say of their poetry 'V^at is said of certain 

• * ‘ See H, Taine, La Fontaine and Ids Fables, p. 15. 
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pictures: This is made out of nothing. Is there in the world any¬ 
thing mojpe delicately graceful than the vefses of Guillaume de Lorris? 
Allegory clothes his ideas so as to dim their too great brightness; 
idsal fibres, half transparent, float about the lover, luminous, yet in a 
cloud, and lead him amidst all the'sweets of delicate-hued ideas to the 
rose, of which ‘ the gentle odour embalms all the plain.’ This refine¬ 
ment goes so far, that in Thibaut of CRampagne and in Charles of 
Orleans it turns to affectatiofl and insipidity. In th^ impressions 
grow more slender; the perfume is so weak, that one often fails to 
catch it; on their k^|ees before their lady they whisper their waggeries 
and conceits; they love politely and wittily; they arrange ingeniously 
in a bouquet their ‘ paTnted words,’ all the flowers of ‘ fresh and 
beautiful language; ’ they know how to mark fleeting ideas in their 
flight, soft melancholy, uncertain reverie; they are as elegant as 
eloquent, and as charming as the most amiable abb^s of the eighteenth 
century. This lightness of touch is proper to the race, and appears as 
plainly under the armour and amid the massacres of the middle ages 
as amid the salutations and the musk-scented, wadded clothes of the 
last court. You will find it in their colouring as in their sentiments. 
Thej^ ase not struck by the magnificence of nature, they see only her 
I>retty side; they paint the beauty of a woman by a single feature, 
which is only polite, saying, ‘ She is more gracious than the rose in 
May.’ They do not experience the terrible emotion, ravishment, 
sudden oppression of heart which is displayed in the poetry of 
neighbouring nations; they say directly, ‘ She began to smile, which 
vastly became her.’ They add, when they are in a descriptive 
humour, ‘ that she had a sweet and perfumed breath,’ and a body 
* white as new-fallen snow on a branch.’ They do not aspire higher; 
beauty pleases, but does not transport them. They delight in agreeable 
emotions , but are not fitted for deep The full rejuvenes¬ 

cence of being, the warm air of spring which renews and penetrat’fes 
all existence, suggests but a pleasing couplet; they remark in passing, 

‘ Now is winter gone, the hawthorn blossoms, the rose expands,’ and so 
pass on about their business. It fs a light pleasure, soon gone, lilve 
that which an April landscape affords. Fdr an insftmt the author 
gjances at the mist of the streams rising about th% willow trees, the 
pleasant vapour which imprisons thg brightness of the morning; then, 
liumming a burden of a song, he returns to his narrative. He seeks 
amusement,^nd herein lies his power. 

In life, as in literature, it is pleasure he aims at, not sensual 
pleasure or eruption, is gay,^not voluptuous; dainty, not a 

glutton. He takes love f6» a pastinie, not for an. intoxication. It is 
a pretty fruit which j^e plucks, tastes, and leaves. And we must 
remark yet further that the best of the fruit in his eyes is the fact of 
its being fosbidden. He says to himself that he is duping a husband, ^ 
that ’ he deceives a cruel woman, and thinks he ought obtajin 
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a pope’s indulgence’for the deed.’' He wishes to be merry—^it is 
the state he prefers, the enB and aim of his lifej and cspoijially to 
laugl^ at a,nother’s expense. The short verse of his fabliaux gambols 
and leaps like a schoplboy released from school, over all things le- 
spected or respectable; criticising £h‘e church, women, the great, the 
monks. Scoffers, banterers, our fathers have abundance of the same 
expressions and things; and* the thing^comes to thttn *so naturally, 
that without culture, and surrounded by coarseness, they are as deli¬ 
cate in their raillery as the most refined. They touch upon ridicule 
lightly, they mock without emphasis, as it weia innocently; their 
style is so harmonious, that at first sight we make a mistake, and do 
not see any barm in it. They seem artless*; they look so very de¬ 
mure ; only a word shoivs the imperceptible smile; it is the ass, for 
example, which they call the high priest, by reason of his padded 
cassock and his serious, air, and. who gravely begins * to play the 
organ.* At the close t>f the history, the delicate sense of comicality 
has touched you, though you cannot say how. They do net call 
things by their name, especially in love matters; they let you guess 
it; they suppose you to be as sharp of intellect and as wary as them¬ 
selves.* Be sure that one might discriminate, embellish at times, even 
refine upon them, but that their first traits are incomparablje. When 
the fox approaches the raven to steal the cheese, he begins as a 
hypocrite, piously and cautiously, and as one of the family. He 
calls the raven his ‘ good father Don Robart, who sings so well; ’ he 
praises his voice, *so sweet and fine.’ ‘You would be the best singer 
in the world if you beware of nuts.’ Eenard is a Scapin, an artist in 
the way of invention, not a mere glutton; he loves roguery for its 
own sake; he rejoices in his superiority, and draws out his mockery. 
When Tibert, the cat, by his counsel hung himself at the beU rope, 
wishing to ring it, he uses irony, smacks his lips and pretends to 
wax impatient against the poor fool whom he has caught, calls him 
proud, complains because the other does not answer, and because he 
wishes to rise to the clouds and visit the saints. And from be¬ 
ginning to end this long epic is tlie same; the raillery never ceases, 
and never fails*lo be agreeable. Eenard has so much wit, that he is 
pardoned for eveiything. The necessity for laughter is national—co 
indigenous to the French, that a<6tranger cannot understand, and is 
shocked by it. This pleasure does not resemble physical joy in any 
respect, which is to be despised for its grossness; on th» contrary, it 
sharpens the intelligenee, and brings to ligbt^any a delicate and sug¬ 
gestive idea. The fabliaux are fasll of trutl^ sibout men, and still more 
about woiften, about low conditions, and ttill more abq^ut high; it is 

* ^ Xa Fontaine, Contes, EicAonf 

* Parler Ini veut d’ane hesogne 
Oil crois qne peu conquerrerols 
Si la.besogne vous uommois. 
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a method of pbilosophmng by stealth and.boldly^in spite of conveu- 
tionalisn^ and in opposition to the powers that be. This taste has 
nothing m common either with open satire, which Js hideous because 
it «s criihl; on th<» contrary, it provokes good humour. One soofl sees 
that the jester is not ill-^sposed; that he does not wish to wound: if 
he stings, it is as a bee, without venom; an instant later he is not 
thinking of it; if need be, he will take'^ himself as an object of his 
pleasantry; all he wishes is t& keep up in himself and in us sparkling 
• and pleasing ideas. Do we not see here in advance an abstract of the 
whole French litera^re, the incapacity for great poetry, the quick and 
durable perfection of prose, the excellence of all the moods of conversa¬ 
tion and eloquence, the reign and tyranny of taste and method, the art 
and theory of development and arrangement, the gift of being measured 
clear, amusing, and pungent? We have taught Europe how ideas 
fall into order, and which ideas are agreeable; and Uiis is what our 
Fi'enchmen of the eleventh century are about.to teach their Saxons 
during five or six centuries, first with the lance, next with the stick, 
next with the birch. * 

IV. 

• 

Consider, then, this Frenchman or Norman, this man from Anjou or 
Maine, w%o in his well-closed coat of mail, with sword and lance, came 
to seek his fortune in England. He took the manor of some slain Saxon, 
and settled himself in it with his soldiers and comrades, gave them land, 
houses, the right of levying taxes, on condition of their fighting under him 
and for him, as men-at-arms, marshals, standard-bearers; it was a league 
in case of danger. In fact, they were in a hostile and conquered country, 
and they have to maintain themselves. Each one hastened to build for 
himself a place of refuge, castle or fortress,^ well fortified, of solid stone, 
with narrow windows, strengthened with battlements, garrisoned by 
soldiers, pierced with loopholes. Then these men went to Salisbury, 
to the number of sixty thousand, all holders of land, having at least 
enough to support a complete horse or armour. There, placing their 
hands in William’s, they promised»him fealty and assistance; and the 
king’s edict declared that they must be aU united and bound together 
jike brothers in arms, to defend and succour each other. They are 
an armed colony, and encamped in their dwellings, like the Spartans 
amongst the Helots; and they make laws accordingly. When a French¬ 
man is found dead in any district, the inhabitants are to give up the 
murderer, unless they pay forty-seven marks as compensation; if the 
dead man is E^lish, itirests with the people o! the place to prove it J>y 
the oath of four near rel^^es of the deceased. They are Ijp beware of 
killing a sta^ boar, or. fawn; for an offence against the forest-laws they 
will lose their eyes, ^ey have nothing of all their property assbred 

* At King Stephen’s death there were 1115 castles. 
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to them except as alms, or on condition of tribute, or by talcing the 
oath of homage. Here a free Saxon proprietor is made a bqdy-slave 
on his ovm estate.'. Here a noble and rich Saxon lady feels on her 
shouMer the weight of the hand of a Norman valet, who is beCbme by 
force her husband ox her lover. There were Saxons of one sou, or of 
two sous, according to the sum which they brought to their masters; 
they sold them, hired them, worked them on joint account, like an ox 
or an ass. One Norman abbot has his Shxon predecessors dug up, and 
their bones thrown without the gates. Another keeps men-at-arms, 
who reduce the recalcitrant monks to reason by blf ws of their swords. 
Imagine, if you can, the pride of these new lords, conquerors, strangers, 
masters, nourished by habits of violent activity, and by the savagery, 
ignorance, and passions of feudal life. * They thought they might do 
whatsoever they pleased,* say the old chroniclers. ‘ They shed blood 
indiscriminately, snatched the morsel of bread from the mouth of the 
wretched, and seized upon all the money, the goods, the land.’* Thus 
* all the folk in the low country were at great pains to seem humble 
before Ives Taillebois, and only to address him with one knee on the 
ground; but although they made a point of paying him every honour, 
and giving him all and more than all which they owed him in the way 
of rent and service, he harassed, tormented, tortured, imprisoned them, 
set his dogs upon their cattle, . . . broke the legs and backbones of 
their beasts of burden, . . . and sent men to attack their servants on 
the road with sticks and swords.’ The Normans would not and could 
not borrow any idea or custom from such boorsthey despised them 
as coarse and stupid. They stood amongst them, as the Spaniards 
amongst the Americans in the sixteenth century, superior in force and 
culture, more versed in letters, more expert in the arts of luxury. 
They preserved tlieir manners and their speech. England, to all out¬ 
ward appearance—the court o*f the king, the castles of the nobles, the 
palaces of the bishops, the houses of the wealthy—was French; and the 
Scandinavian people, of whom sixty years ago the Saxon kings used to 
have poems sung to them, thought* that the nation had forgotten its 
language, and treated it in their taws as though it were no longer 
their sister. • 

It was then a French literature which was at this time domiciled 
across the Channel, * and the conquerors tried to make it purely French, 
purged from all Saxon alloy. They made such a point of this, that 
^jthe nobles in the reign of Henry ii. sent their sons to Fra:pce, to pre- 


* A. Thierry, Hktoire de kt CwqvMe de rAngleten% ii. 

* William of Malmesbury. A. Thie:ffy, iL 20, lSG-203. ** 

’ ‘In the^eai 652,’ sayaWarton, i. 8, *it w& the commonipractice of the 
Anglo-Saxons to send their youth to the monasteries of France for education ; and 
not only the language but the manners of the French were esteemed the most polite 
accomplishpieuts.* v 

• * Warton,_i. 6. 
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serve them from barbarisms. ‘ For two hundred jiears,’ sa 3 's Iligden,* 

‘ children^ in scole, agenst the usage and* manir of all other nations 
beeth compelled for to leve hire own langage, and for to construe hir 
lessons jftid hire thynges in Frensche,’ The statutes of the universities 
obliged the students to converse either in ^French or Latin. ‘ GentiU 
men children beeth taught to speke Frensche from the tyme that they 
bith rokked in hijre cradell; and uplondissGhe men will likne himself to 
gentylmen, and fondeth with greet besynesse for to speke Frensche.’ 
Of course the poetry is French, The Norman brought his minstrel 
with him; there w|S Taillefer, the jongleur, who sang the Song of 
Roland at the battle of Hastings ; there was Adeline, the jongleuse, who 
received an estate in the partition w’hich followed the Conquest. The * 
Norman who ridiculed the Saxon kings, who dug up the Saxon saints, 
and cast them without the walls of the church, loved none but French 
ideas and verses. It was into French verse that Robert Wace rendered 
the legendary history of the England which was conquered, and the 
actual history of the Normandy in which he continued to live. Enter 
one of the abbeys where the minstrels come to sing, ‘ where the clerks 
after dinner and supper read poems, the chronicles of kingdoms, the 
wonders of the world,’* you will only find Latin or French verses, 
Latin or French prose. What becomes of English? Obscure, de¬ 
spised, we*liear it no more, except in the mouths of degraded franklins, 
outlaws of the forest, swineherds, peasants, the lowest orders. It is no 
longer, or scarcely written; gradually we find in the Saxon chronicle 
that the idiom alters, is extinguished ; the chronicle itself ceases within 
a century after the Conquest.® The people who have leisure or 
secuiity enough to read or write are French; for them authors devise 
and compose; literature always adapts itself to the taste of those who 
can appreciate and pay for it. Even the English^ endeavour to write 
in French: thus Robert Grost^te, in his allegorical poem on Christ; 
Peter Langtoft, in his Chronicle of England, and in his Life of Tkomhs 
a Bechet; Hugh de Rotheland, in his poem of Ilippomedon; John 
Hoveden, and many others. Severaii write the first half of the verse in 
English, and the second in French; *a strange sign of the ascendency 
which is moulding and oppressing them. Still, in th% fifteenth cen- 
tq^y,® many of these poor folk are employed in thjp task; French is 
the language of the court, from it qpose all*poetry and elegance; he is 


* Trevisa’s translation of the Polycronycon. 

® Statutes ^ foundation of New C<filege, Oxford. In the abbey of Glastonbury, 
in 1247: IMer de eeddio T-mJee, geata Rimrdiregjs, gesta Alexandri Magni, etc. 
In the abbey of Peftrborongh: et ArMioh, Sir Tristam, Guy de Bourgogne, 

gesta Otudis, lea^oropMUes de Merlin, le Charlemagne de Turpin, let destruction 
de Troie, etc. Warton, ibidfim. • 

® In 1164, * Warton, i. 72-78. 

® In 1400. • Warton, ii. 248. Gower died in 1408; his French ballacls belong 
tc the end of the fourteenth century 
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but a clodlioppcr wbo is inapt at that style. Tliey apply themselves 
to it as our old writers did t« Latin verses; they are gaUicise^ as those 
were latinised, by oonstraintjr with a sort of fear, l^owing well that 
they*are but scholars and provincials. Gower, one of their be^ poets, 
at the end of his French works, excuses himself humbly for not having 
‘ de Fran^ais la faconde. Pardonnez moi,’ he says, ‘ que de ce je fors- 
voie; je suis Anglais.* • ' & 

And yet,|^ter all, neither the r^ce* nor the tongue has perished. 
It is necessary that the Norman should, learn English, in order to com- 
Qiand his serfs; his Saxon wife speaks it to him, /and his sons receive 
it from the lips of their nurse; the contagion is strong, for he is 
obliged to send them to France, to preserve them from the jargon 
which on his domain threatens to overwhelm and spoil them. From 
generation to generation the contagion spreads; they breathe it in the 
nir, with the foresters in the chase, the farmers in the field, the sailors 
,'on the ships: for thesa rough people, shut in by their animal existence, 

• are not the kind to learn a foreign language; by the simple weight of 
their dulness they impose their idiom, at all events such as pertains to 
living terms. Scholarly speech, the language of law, abstract and 
philosophical expressions,—in short, all words depending on reficfction 
and culture may be French, since there is nothing to prevent it. This 
is just what happens; these kind of ideas and this kind of Ipeech are 
not understood by the commonalty, who, not being able to touch them, 
cannot change them. This produces a French, a colonial French, 
doubtless perverted, pronounced with closed mouth, with a contortion 
of tlie organs of speech, ‘ after the school of Stratford-atte-Bow ;* yet it 
is still French. On the other hand, as regards the speech employed 
about common actions and sensible objects, it is the people, the Saxons, 
who fix it^ these living words are too firmly rooted in his experience 
to allow of his removing them, and thus the whole substance of the 
Irfbguage comes from him.- Here, then, we have the Norman who, 
slow'ly and constrainedly, spel^ks and understands English, a deformed, 
galhcised English,. yet English, vigorous and original; but he has 
taken his time about it, for it has ffequired two centuries. It was only 
under Henry ih. that the* new tongue is complete, with the new con- 
^stitution, and thal^ after the like fashion, by alliance "and intermixture; 
the burgesses come to take their se|i>ts in Parliament with the nobles, at 
the same time that Saxon words settle down in the language side by 
side with French words. * 

% 

V. 

So wa% modern English formed, by c<yrnpi‘omise, ^nd the necessity 
of ^eing understood. But one can well imaging tha;t th^e nobles, even 
wmle speaking the growing dialect, hSLve their hearts full of French 
tastes apd ideas; France remains Ihnd of their genjus, and the 
• Uteraturejvhich now begins, is but t^slatioru Translators, copyists, 
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imitators—there is nothing else. England is a distant province, which 
is to France what the United States were, thirty years ago, to Europe : 
she exports her Wool, and imports her ideas. Open the Voyage and 
Tr&vcdle of Sk John Mqundemlle,^ the oldest prose-writer, the Viliah’ar- 
douin of the country; his book is Imt the translation of a translation.* 
. He writes first in Latin, the language of scholars; then in French, the 
language of society; finally he reflects, and discovers that the barons, 
his compatriots, by governing tlhe rustic Saxons, have OQ||ed to spe4k 
tlieir own Norman, and that the rest of the nation nevt^knew it; he 
translates his hook Into English, and, in addition, takes care to make 
it plain, feeling that he speaks to less expanded understandings. He 
says in French : * 

*11 adrint une fois que Mahomot allait dans une chapello oh il y arait nn 
saint ermite. II entra en la chapelle oil il y avait une petite hutsserie ot basso, 
ct ^tait bion petite la chapelle ; et alors devint laporte si grande qu’il semblait que 
ce fut la porte d’un palais.' • 

He stops, recollects himself, wishes to explain himself better for his 
retders across tlie Channel, and says in English: 

‘ And at the Desertes of Arabye, he wente in to a Chapelle where a Ei'emyto 
duclte. And whan he cntred in to the Chax>elle that was but a lytille and a low 
thing, andiad but a lytill Dore and a low, than the Entree began to yrexe so grct 
and so large, and so highe, as though it had ben of a gret Mynstre, or the Zate of 
a Paleys.’* 

Vou perceive that he amplifies, and thinks himself bound to clinch and 
drive in three or iour times in succession the same idea, in order to get 
it into an English brain; his thought is drawn out, dulled, spoiled in 
the process. So that, being all a copy, the new literature is mediocre, 
and repeats that which went before, with fewer merits and greater 
faults. 

Let us see, then, what our Norman baron gets translated for him: 
first, the chronicles of Geoffroy Gaimar and Robert Waoe, which o6n- 

* He wrotejn 1356, and died in 1379i 

* * And for ala moche as it is longe time passed that ther was no genetalle Pas* 
sage ne Vyage over the See, and many Men desiren for to her^ apske of the holy 
Lond, and han thereof gret Solace and Comfort, I, John MaTtndevylle, Knyght, alle 
be it 1 be not worthi, Uiat was born in«Englond, in the town of Seynt-Albones, 
passed the See in the Zeer of our Lord Jesu-Crist 1322, in the Day of Seynt Michelle, 
and hidi'eto have been longe tyme over the See, and have scyn and gon thorghe 
manye dyverse londes, and many I^vynces, and Eingdomes, and lies. 

*And zee 8h\t^e undiiltgnde that 1 have put this Boke out of Latyn into 
Frensche, and translated it aze^ out of Frensche into Inglyssche, that every Man 
of my FTaciouu^hiay undirstoude it.’—i(S?r John MaundevUle’e Vdyetyeftnd Tro/oaUe, 
cd. Halliwell, 1866, prol(|;tte, p. 4. ' • 

’ /did. xiL 189. It is confessed that the original on which Waee depended 
for his aneWf HieU^y qf Englmd is the Latin compilation of peotfrey of 
Monmouth. 
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sLst of the fabulous* history of England continued up to their day, a 
dull-rhymed rhapsody, turnal into English in a rhapsody no-Jess dull. 
The first Englishman who attempts it is Layamon,^ a monk of Ernely, 
still fettered in the old idiom, who sometimes happens to rhyme, some¬ 
times fails, altogether barbarous and childish, unable to develop a con¬ 
tinuous idea, babbling in little confused and incomplete phrases, after the 
fashion of the ancient Saxon*; after him a monk, Robert 'of Gloucester, 
and a cano% Robert of Brunne, botl? as insipid and clear as their 
French mod^s, having become gallicised, and adopted the significant 
characteristic of the race, namely, the faculty and iiabit of easy narra¬ 
tion, and seeing moving spectacles without deep emotion, of writing 
prosaic poetry, of discoursing and developing,* of believing that phrases 
ending in the same sounds form real poetry. Our honest English 
versifiers, like their preceptors in Normandy and Ile-de-France, gar¬ 
nished with rhymes their dissertations and histories, and called them 
poems. At this epochs in fact, on the Continent, the whole learning of 
the schools descends into the street; and Jean de Meung, in his poem 


* Extract from the account of the proceedings at Arthur’s coronation given hy 
Layamon, in his translation ofWaco, executed about 1180. Madden’s Lutfataon, 
1847, iL p. 625, et passim : 

Tha the king igeten hafde 
And al his mon-weorede, 

Tha hugon ut of burhge 
Theincs swithe halde. 

Alle tha kinges, 

And heore here-thringes. 

Alle tha hiscopes, 

And alle tha clterckes, 

All the corles, 

Aud Mle tha heornes. 

Alle tha theines, 

Alle the sweines, 

Feire isemdde, * 

Helde geond fcMe. 

Snmme heo gunneii seruen, 

Summe heo gunnen urnen, 

Summe heo gunnen lepen, 

Summe heo gunijen sccoten, 

Summe heo wruestleden 
And wither-gomo makeden, 

Summe heo on uelde 
Pleouweden under scelde, 

Summe heo driven ballea 
Wide geond tha feldes. ' 

Monianes kuhnes gomen 
Ther heo gunnen driuen. 

And wha swa mihte iwinae 
Wurthscipe of his gomeue, 
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of la Rose^ is the most tedious of doctors.. So in* England, Robert of 
Brunne transposes into verse the Manml des Piches of Bishop GrostSte; 
Adam Davie,^ certain Scripture histories; Hampole’ composes^ .the 
Pricke df Conscience. The titles alone make one yawn; what of the 
text ? 

* Mankymle mad ys to do Goddus wylle, 

And alle Hys byddyngns to fuUille ; 

"^or of al Hys mak^mg more and lea^ 

Man most principal creature es. 

Al that He made for man hit was done, 

As^e schal here after sone.’* 

There is a poem! You did not think so; call it a sermon, if you will 
give it its proper name. It goes on, well divided, well prolonged, 
flowing and hollow; the literature which contains and resembles it 
bears witness of its origin by its loquacity and its clearness. 

It bears witness to it by other and more agreeable features. Here 
and there we find divergences more or less awkward into the domain of 
genius; for instance, a ballad full of quips against Richard, King of 
th^ Romans, who was taken at the battle of Lewes. Moreover, charm 
is not lacking, nor sweetness either. No one has ever spoken so 
lively and so well to the ladies as the French of the Continent, and 
they have •not quite forgotten this talent while settling in England. 
You perceive it readily in the manner in which they celebrate the 
Virgin. Nothing could be more different from the Saxon sentiment, 
which is altogether biblical, than the chivalric adoration of the sovereign 
Lady, the fascinating Virgin and Saint, who was the real deity of the 
middle ages. It breathes in this pleasing hymn: 

Hiiie me ladde mid songe 
At foren than leod kinge; 

And the king, for his gomene, 

Gaf him geven gode. 

Alle tha queue 
The icumen weo»en there, 

And alle tha lafdles, 

Leoneden geond walles. 

To bihalden the dugethen, 

And that folc pleeie. 

This ilseste three deeges, 

Swulc gomes and swale plseges, 

Tha, at than veorthe daeie 
The king gon to spekeno 
Ancf his god^ cnihteu 
All heoi^ rihteu; 

He gef seolver, ho gsef gold, 

HP gef hors, he gef lond, 

Castles, and cloethea eke { 

His monnen he iquende. 

• About 1849. 


> Abotit 1312. 


^Warton, 
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'Blessed beo thti, laredi, 

Fol of Jiovene blisse; 

Swete flur of parais, 

Moder of miltemisse. . . , 

I'blessed beo thu, Lavedi, 

8 o fair and so ^riht; 

Al min hope is uppon the, 

Bi day’andbi nicht. . . . 

Bricht and scene quSn of storre. 

So me libt and lere. 

In this false fikele world, 

So me led and steore. i 

There is but a short and easy step betweerf this tender worship of th^ 
Virgin and the sentiments of the court of love. The English rhymesters 
take it; and when they wish to praise their earthly mistresses, they 
borrow, here as elsewhere, our ideas and very form of verse. One 
compares his lady to tall kinds of precious stones and flowers; others 
sing truly amorous .songs, at times sensual: 

‘ Bytuene Mershe and Aneril, 

"Vi^en spray biginneth to springe, 

The Intel foul hath hire wyl 
On hyre lud to synge, 

Ich libhe in lone longingo 
For Semlokest of alle thynge. 

He may me blysse bringe, 

Icham in hire baundoun. 

An bendy hap ich ahbe yhent, 

Ichot from heuene it is me sent. 

From all wymmen my love is len^ 

And lyht on Alysoun. ’ ® 

Another sings: 

\ 

‘ Suete lemmon, y preye the, of lone one speche, 

Whil y lyne in world so wyde other nnlle y seche. 

With thy lone, my suete leof, mi bliss thou mihtes eche 
A suete cos of thy mouth n^hte he my leche.’ * 

Is not this thoklively and warm imagination of the south ? They speak 
of springtime an<i of love, * the fine and lovely weather,’ like trouveres, 
even like troudadours. The dirty, smoke-grimed cottage, the black 
feudal castle, where all but the master lie higgledy-piggledy on the 
straw in the great stone hall, the cold rain, the muddy earth, make 
the return of the sun and the warm air delicious. 

A 

< Sumer is i-ctmen in, 

Lhude sing ouectt; 

. ..., i > ■ I, , . 

* Time of Hemy in., XeliguicB Araiqum, edited ly Jieasa. Wright and Halli- 
wdl, i. JL02, . . • 

’ * Aboi|t 1278. Warton, L 28. . * Ibid, L 81. 
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Groweth sed, and bloweth med. 

And springeth the wde on. 

Sing oncoii, cucctt.- 
Ave hleteth after lomh, 

Llonth after calne cu, 

Bnllnc sterteth, buc^ vprfpth: 

Marie sing cnccn, 

Oucon, e^ccn. 

‘Wei singes tha cuccn ; 

Ne swik thu naucr uu. 

Sing, cnccu nn, 

Sing, cnccn.* 

Here are glowing pictures, such as Guillaume de Lorris was writing at 
the same time, even richer and more lively, perhaps because.the poet 
found here for inspiration that love of country life which in England is 
deep and national. Others, more imitative, attempt pleasantries like 
those of Eutebeuf and the fabliaux, frank qui]^,® and even satirical, 
loose waggeries. Their true aim and end is to hit out at the monks. 
In «very French country, or country which imitates France, the most 
manifest use of convents is to furnish material for sprightly and scan¬ 
dalous sfories. One writes, for instance, of the kind of life they live at 
the abbey of Cocagne: 

* There is a wel fair abbei, 

' f 

Of white monkes and of grei. 

Thcr beth bowria and halles : 

Al of pasteiis beth the wallis. 

Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met, 

The likfallist that man may et. 

Fluren cakes beth the schingles alle, 

Of chcrche, cloister, boure, and halle. 

The pinnes beth fat podinges 
Rich met to princes and kinges. . . . 

Though paraais be miri and bright 
Gokaign is of fairir sight. . . . 

Another abbei is th^r bi, 

Forsoth a gret fair nunneiie. . , , 

■When the someiis dai is hote * 

The young nunnes takith a bote . . 

And doth ham forth in that river 
Both with ores on^ with stere. . . • 

And each monk him takes on. 

And snelliche berrith forth har prei 
To tii%mochil grei abbei,' 

And te^ith the nunnes an oreisun. 

With iamblene up and down.’ 

0 ...it..'- -— . ... . I . I — I .. . I I I 

' Warton, i. 30. 

* Poem Qf thf Ovol and NighUngah, who dispute as to which hasAhe flneit ^ 
voice. 
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This is the triumph* of gluttony and feeding. Moreover many things 
could be mentioned in th^* middle ages, which are now uflmention- 

able, , ^ . -i.. 

But it was the poems of chivalry, which represented to him in fair 
language his own* mode of life, that the baron preferred to have trans¬ 
lated. He desired that his trouvere should set before^ his eyes the • 
magnificence which he has spread arquiid him, and the luxury and 
enjoyments which he has introduced from France. Life at that time, 
without and even during war, was a great pamant, a brilliant and 
tumultuous kind of fSte. When Henry ii. travelled, he took with him 
a great number of knights, foot-soldiers, baggage-waggons, tents, war- 
horses, comedians, courtesans, and their overseers, cooks, confectioners, 
posture-makers, dancers, barbers, go-betweens, hangers-on.^ In the 
morning when they start, the assemblage begins to shout, sing, hustle 
each other, make racket and rout, ‘ as if hell were let loose,* William 
Longchamps, even id time of peace, would not travel without a 
thousand horses by way of escort. When Archbishop a Becket came 
to France, he entered the toAvn with two hundred knights, a number 
of barons and nobles, and an army of servants, all richly arme4 and 
equipped, he himself being provided with four-and-twenty sdits; two 
hundred and fifty children walked in front, singing natiQual songs; 
then dogs, then carriages, then a dozen war-horses, each ridden by an 
ape and a man; then equerries, with shields and horses; then more 
equerries, falconers, a suite of domestics, knights, priests; lastly, the 
archbishop himself, with his particular friends. Imagine these pro¬ 
cessions, and als|| these entertainments; for the Normans, after the 
Conquest, ‘ borrowed from the Saxons the habit of excess in eating and 
drinking.’® At the marriage of Eichard Plantagenet, Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, they provided thirty thousand dishes.* Add to this, that they 
still continued to be gallant, and punctiliously performed the great 
precept of the love courts; be assured that in the middle age the 
sense of love was no more idle than the others. Mark also that tourneys 
were plentiful; a sort of opera pj’epared for their own entertainment. 
So ran their life, full of adventure and adornment, in the open air and 
in the sunlight^ with show of cavalcades and arms ; they act a pageant, 
and act it with Enjoyment. Thus the King of Scots, having come to 
London with a hundred knights, «t the coronation of Edward i., they 
all dismounted, and made over their horses and superb caparisons to the 
people; as did also five English lords, emulating their Example. In 

* Letter of Peter of Blois. * ^ Wflliam of Malmeebtury. 

* At the installation-feast of Geoige Nevill, Archbishop of Ydik, the brother of 
of Warwick, there were consumed, 104 oxen anft 6 wild bnlH 1000 sheep, 

S04 calves, as many hogs, 2000 swine, 600 stags, hncks, and does, 204 kids, 
B2,802 wsld or tame fowl, 800 qnaxters of com, 300 tans of ale, TOO of wine^ a 
* pipe of hysoera^ 12 porpoises and seals. 
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the midst of war they took their pleasure. Ed\^ard iti., in one of 
his expeditions against the King of Frapee^ took with him thirty 
falconers,made his campaign alterUai^l^l hunting and fighting.^ 
Another iime, ^ys Froissart, the knights who* joined the army caAied 
a plaster Over one eye, having vowed not to remove it until they had 
performed an exploit worthy of their mistresses. Out^of the vei^ exube- 
•rancy of genit(s they practised the art of poetry; out3>T the buoyancy 
of their imagination they madet a sport of life. Edward tii. built at 
Windsor a round hall and a round table; and in one of his tourneys in 
London, sixty ladies, seated on palfreys, led, as in a fairy tale, each her 
knight by a golden (main. Was not this the triumph of the gallant 
and frivolous French fashions ? His wife Philippa sat as a model to 
the artists for their Madonnas. She appeared on the field of battle; 
listened to Froissart, who provided her with moral-plays,, love-stories, 
and ‘ things fair to listen to.’ At once goddess, heroine, and scholar, 
and all this so agreeably, was she not a true que^n of polite chivalry ? 
Now, as in France under I^ouis of Orleans the Dukes of Burgundy, 
the most elegant flower of this romanesque civilisation appeared, void 
of (Ammon sense, given up to passion, bent on pleasure, immoral and 
brilliajit, but, like its neighbours of Italy and Provence, for lack of 
serious intention, it could not last. 

Of all tAiese marvels the narrators make display in their accounts. 
Follow this picture of the vessel which takes the mother of King 
Richard into England:— 

* Snrlk on ne seygh they never non; 

All it was whyt of huel-bon, 

And every nayl with gold b^rave: 

Off. pure gold was the stave. 

Her mast was of yvory ; 

Off samyte the sayl wytterly. 

Her ropes wer off tuely sylk, 

A1 BO whyt as ony mylk. 

. That noble schyp was al withoute, 

With olothys of gold| sprede aboute; 

And her loof and hex wyndas, 

Off assure foisothe it was.' * ' * 

• 

*On such subjects they never run dry. When the King of Hungary 
wishes to console his afflicted daughter, he proposes to take her to the 
chase in the following style *— 

* To-moimw ye shall in hunting Hire; 

. And ye^ my daughter, in a chair; 


’ These prodigalities refinements grew to excess under his grandson 
Bicliard ir. . 

» ■ Woj tofi, i.m. 
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It shall be covered with velvet red, * 
And cloths of fine gold ell about your head, 
With damai&Vhite and azure blue, 

Well diapei^d with lilies new. 

Your pommels shall be ended with gold, 
Your chains enamelled many a fold, 

Your mantle of rich degree, 

Puiple pall and ermine free. 

Jennets of Spain that ben %) light, * 

Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 
Ye shall have harp, sautry, and song, 

And other mirths you among. 

Ye shall have Kumney and Molespine, 

Both hippocras and Vernage win*; 
Montrese and wine of Greek, 

Both Algrade and despice eke, 

Antioch and Bastarde, 

Pyment also and garnarde; 

Wine of Greek and Muscadcl, 

Both dare, pyment, and Eochello, 

The reed your stomach to defy. 

And pots of osey set you by. 

You shall have venison ybake. 

The best wild fowl that may be take ; 

A leish of harehound with you to streeJc, 
And hart, and hind, and other like. 

Ye shall be set at such a tryst. 

That hart and hynd shall come to you did- 
Your disease to drive you fro, 

^ hear the bugles there yblow. 

Homeward thus shall ye ride, 

On hawking by the river’s side. 

With gosshawk and with gentle falcon, 
With bugle-hom and mcrlion. 

When you come home your menie among. 
Ye shall have revel, dance, and song ; 
Little children, great and small. 

Shall sing as does tl|^ nightingale. 

Then shall ye go to your evensong. 

With tenOrs and trebles among. 

TJ^reescore of copes of damask bright; 

Full of pearls they shall be pight. 

Your censors shall be of gold, 

Indent with azure many a fold ; 

Your quire nor oigan song shall want., 
With contre-note and descant. 

The other half on argans playing 
With young children full fsdil singing. 
Then shall ye go to your supper, ^ 

And sit in tents in green arher. 

With cloth of arras pight to the ground> 
With sapphires set of diamond. 
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A hundred knights, truly told, 

Shall play with bowls in all^s oold. 

Your disease to drive away ; 

To see^the fishes in pools play, 

To a drawbridge then shall ye, 

Th’ one half of stone, th' other of 'reei 
A barge shall meet you full right, 

' With twenty-four oars full bright^ 

With trumpets an^with clarion, 

The fresh water to row up and down, . , . 

Forty liorches burning bright 
At your bridge to bring you light. 

Into your chamber they shall you bring, 

Witli much mirth and more liking. 

Your blankets shall be of fustian. 

Your sheets shall be of cloth of Rennes, 

Your head slieet shall be of pery pight, 

With diamonds set and rubies briglxt. * 

When you are laid in bed so soft, 

A cage of gold shall hang aloft, 

Y'ith long paper fair burning, 

And cloves that be sweet smelling. 

Frankincense and olib.annm, 

That when ye sleep the taste may come; 

And if ye no rest con take. 

All night minstrels for you shall wake, ’ * 

Amid such fancies and splendours the poets delight and lose them¬ 
selves ; and the result, like the embroideries of their canvas, bears tlie 
mark of this love of decoration. They weave it out df adventures, of 
ejitraordinury and surprising events. Now it is the life of King Horn, 
who, thrown into a vessel vrhen quite young, is driven upon the coast 
of England, and, becoming a knigbt, reconquers the kingdom of his 
father. Now it is the history of Sir Guy, who rescues enchanted, 
knights, cuts down the giant Colbrand, challenges and kills the Sultan 
in his tent. It is not for me to recount these poems, which are not 
English, but only translations; still, liere as in France, they are multi¬ 
plied, they fill the imaginations of the young society, and J:hey grow by 
exaggeration, until, falling to the lowest depth of insipidity and impro- 
baUility, they are buried for ever by Cervantes. What would you say 
of a society which had no literature But the opera with its unrealities ? 
Yet it was a literature of this kind which nourished the genius of the 
middle ages. *They did not ask for truth, but entertainment, and that 
vehement and Hofibw, full^f glare and startling events. !liiey asked \ 
for impossible voyages, extravagant cHallenges, a racket of contests, [ 
a confusion of nsagnificence and entanglement of chances. For intro- | 
spective history they had* no liking, cared nothing for the adventur£»i, 
of the heart, devoted their attention to the outside. They lived like 

»— - . . . — .. .. . .. . . . 11.1 I . !• ? » ■ 

> Worton, i. 176, spoiling modernised. 
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children, with eye&glued to a series of exaggerated and coloured images, 
and, for lack of thinking, cOid not perceive that they had learnt nothing. 

What was there beneath this fanciful dream? Brum and evil 
huiaan passions, unchained at first by reli^ous fury, then delivered to 
their own devices, and, beneath a«show of external courtesy, as vile as 
before. Look at the popular king, Richard Coeur de lion, and reckon 
up his butcheries and murders: ‘King Richard,* s^s at poem, ‘is the' 
best king ever mentioned in song.’”^ Iliave no objection; but if he has 
the heart of a lion, he has also that brute’s appetite. One day, under 
the walls of Acre, being convalescent, he had a#great desire for some 
pork. There was no pork. They killed a young Sairacen, fresh and 
tender, cooked and salted him, and the king eat him and found him 
very good; whereupon he desired to see the head of the pig. The 
cook brought it iu trembling. The king falls a laughing, and says the 
army has nothing to fear from famine, having provisions ready at hand. 
He takes the town, aad presently Saladin’s ambassadors come to sue for 
pardon for the prisoners. Richard has thirty of the most noble be¬ 
headed, and bids his cook boil the heads, and serve one to each ambas¬ 
sador, with a ticket bearing the name and family of the dead Inan. 
Meanwhile, in their presence, he eats his own with a relish, Jsids them 
tell Saladin how the Christians make war, and ask him if it is true 
that they feared him. Then he orders the sixty thousand*prisoners to 
be led into the plain: 

* They were led into the place full even. 

There they heard angels of heaven ; 

' They said: “Seignenres, tuez, tuez! 

Spares hem nought^ and beheadeth these I” 

King Richard heard the angels’ voice, 

And thanked God and the holy cross.’ ,, 

‘Thereon they behead them all. When he took a town, it was his wont 
to murder every one, even children and women. That was the devotion 
of the middle ages, not only in romances, as here, but in history. At 
the taking of Jerusalem the whWe population, seventy thousand per¬ 
sons, were massacred. • 

Thus even ii^chivalrous accounts break out the fierce and unbridled 
instincts of the bloodthirsty brute. The authentic narratives sho^ it 
equally. Henry ii., irritated against a page, attempted to tear out 
^iiiis eyes.* John Lackland let twenty-three hostages die in prison of 
^ hunger, Edward ii. caused at one time twenty-eight* nobles to be 
hanged and disembowelled, and^was himse^put to (^ath by the inser- 
— .. ... ..„—^ 

* Wsrton, i. 123 ; - ^ 

‘In Fraunce these rhymes were wipht, 

. Every Engly^e ne knew it not.' 

* Reci Lingard’s Uittorjf, ii> 65$ note 
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tion of a red-hot ir|^ into bis bowels. Look in Froissart for the dc- 

' baucheries*and mum^rs, in Franoe as weU in England, of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War, and then for the slaughters of the Wars of the Roses. 
In both countries feudal independence ended in civil war, and the 
middle age founders under its vices. Chivalrous courtesy, which cloaked 
•the native feri^aty, disappears like a garn\,ent suddenly consumed by 
the breaking out of a fire; at tlyit time in England they killed nobles 
in preference, and prisoners too, even children, with insults, in cold 
blood. What, then,^did man learn in this civilisation and by this 
literature ? How was he humanised ? What precepts of justice, habits 
of reflection, store of true judgments, did this culture interpose between 
his desires and his actions, in order to moderate his passion? He 
dreamed, he imagined a sort of elegant cerentonial in order to address 
better lords and ladies; he discovered the gallant code of little Jehan 
de Saintr6. But where is the true education ? Wherein has Froissart 
profited by aU his vast experience? He was a fine specimen of a 

* babbling child; what they called his poesy, the foede neuve^ is only a 
reflated gabble, a senile puerility. Some rhetoricians, like Christine de 
Fisan„ try to round their periods after an ancient model; but their 
literature*amounts to nothing. No one can think. Sirjlphn Maunde- < 
ville, who tiaveUed all over the world a hundred and fifty years after 
Villehardouin, is as contracted in his ideas as Yillehardouin himself. 
Extraordinary legends and fables, every sort of credulity and ignor¬ 
ance, abound in his book. When he wishes to explain why Palestine 
has passed into the hands of various possessors instead of continuing 
under one government, he says that it is because God would not that 
it should continue longer in the hands of traitors and sinners, whether 
Christians or others. He has seen* at Jerusalem, on the steps of the 
temple, the footmarks of the ass which our Lord rode on Palm Sunday. 
He describes the Ethiopians as a people who have only one foot, but so, 
large that they can make use of it as a parasol. He instances one 
island * where be people as big as gyants, of 28 feet long, and have 
no cloathing but beasts’ skinsthen another island, ‘ where there are 
many evil and foul women, but have precious stones in their eyes, and 
have such force that if they behold any man with wrath, they slay him 
wiUh beholding, as the basilisk doth.* The good maif relates; that is 
all; hesitation and good sense scarcely exist in the world he lives in. 
He has neither judgment nor personal reflection; he piles facts one on 
top of anothef, with no further connection; his book is simply a mirror 
which reproduces recoilect^ns of his eyes and ears, * And all those 
who will say a Pftter and an Ave Marfei in my behalf, I give them an 
interest and a sWe in all the*holy pilgrimages I ever made in*my life,’ 
That is his farewell, and accords with all the rest Neither public 
morality nor public knowledge has gained anything from these three . 

• centuries of culture. T^is French culture, copied in vain throughout 
Europe, has but superfl^hdly adorned mankind, and the vami>sh with 
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which it decked iliem, already fades away or scales off. It was worse 
in England, where the thing was more superficial and the*japplication 
worse than in France, where strange hands daubed it on, aryi where it 
only half-covered the Saxon crust, which remained coarse and rougli. 
That is the reason why, during three centuries, throughout the first 
feudal age, the literature the ^dormans in England, yiade up of imi¬ 
tations, translations, and clumsy copi^, ends in nothing. 


Meantime, what has become of the conquered people? ITas the 
old stock on which the brilliant continental flowers were grafted, en¬ 
gendered no shoot of its own speciality ? Did it continue barren 
during this time under the Norman axe, which stripped it of ali its 
shoots ? It grew very feebly, but it grew nevertheless. The subju¬ 
gated race is not a dismembered nation, dislocated, uprooted, sluggisli, 
like the populations of the Continent, which, after the long Roman 
oppression, were delivered over to the disorderly invasion of bar¬ 
barians ; it remained united, fixed in its own soil, full of sap: its 
members were not displaced ; it was simply lopped in order to receive 
on its' crown a cluster of foreign branches. True, it had suffered, but 
at last the wound closed, the saps mingled.* Even the hard, stiff liga¬ 
tures with which the Conqueror bound it, henceforth contributed to its 
fixity and vigour. The land was mapped out; every title verified, 
defined in writing ;* every right or tenure valued; every man registered 
as to his locality, condition, duty, resources, worth, so that the whole 
nation was enveloped in a network of which not a mesh would break. 
Its future development was according to this pattern. Its constitution 
was settled, and in this determinate and stringent enclosure men were 


bound to unfold themselves and to act. Solidarity and strife; these 
• were the two effects of the great and orderly establishment which 
shaped and held together, on one side the aristocracy of the conquerors, 
u.n the other the conquered people; even as in Rome the systematic 
importation of conquered peopfes into the plebs, and the constrained 
organisation^of the patricians in contrast with the plebs, enrolled the 


several elements in two orders, whose opposition and union formed the 
state. Thus, here as in Rome, the national character was moulded and 


completed by the habit of corpoftite action, the respect for written law, 
political and practical aptitude, the development of combative and 
patient energy. It was the Domesday Book which, binding this young 


* Pu^rial History^ i. 666 ; Dialogue on tile Exchequer, temp. Hear. ii. 

• • Domesday Book. Froude’s Hist, of England, ^868, i. 13^ ‘ Through all these 
Airangemeuts a sin^e aim is visible, that every man in England should have hia 
definite place and definite duty assigned to him, and that no human being should 
be St liberty to lead at his own pleasure an unaccountable existence. The disci:’ 
pline df an army was transferred to the details of social Ufa ’ 
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society in a rigid discipline, made of the Saxon the'Englishman vre see 
in cyar o\’«h day. 

^Gradjially and slowly, through the gloomy complainings of, the 
chroniclers, we find the new man fashioned by action, like a child who 
cries because a steel instrument, though it improves his figure, gives him 
• pain. However reduced and downtrodden ^he Saxons were, they did not 
all sink into the populace. Scme,^ almost in every county, remained 
lords of their estates, if they would do homage for them to the king. A 
great number becanl(f vassals of Norman barons, and remained proprie¬ 
tors on this condition. A greater number became socagers, that is, free 
proprietors, burdened witl^ a tax, but possessed of the right of alienat¬ 
ing their property; and the Saxon villeins found patrons in these, as 
the plebs formerly did in the Italian nobles who were transplanted to 
Rome. It was an eifectual patronage, that of the Saxons who pre¬ 
served their integral position, for they were not isolated: marriages 
from the first united the two races, as it had the patricians and plebeians 
of Rome;® a Norman, brother-in-law to a Saxon, defended himself in 
defending him. In those troublesome times, and in an armed com¬ 
munity, relatives and allies were obliged to stand close to one another 
for security. After all, it was necessary for the new-comers to consider 
their subjoets, for these subjects had the heart and courage of a man: 
the Saxons, like the plebeians at Rome, remembered their native rank 
and their original independence. Wq can recognise it in the com¬ 
plaints and indignation of the chroniclers, in the growling and menaces 
of popular revolt, in the long bitterness with which they continually 
recalled their ancient liberty, in the favour with which they cherished 
the daring and rebellion of the outlaws. There were Saxon families at 
the end of the twelfth century, who had bound themselves by a per¬ 
petual vow, to wear long beards from father to son, in memory of the 
national custom and of the old country. Such men, even though 
fallen to the condition of socagers, even sunk into villeins, had a stiller 
neck than the wretched colonists of the Continent, trodden down and 
moulded by four centuries of Roman taxation. By their feelings as 
by their condition, they were the broken remains, but also the living 
elements, of a free people. They did not suficr the limits of oppression. 
'Wiey constitute the body of the nation, the laborious, courageous body 
which supplied its energy. The great barons felt that they must rely 


* Domesda'^ Book, ‘ tenants-ia-cMef.’ 

• Piet Hist. i. 666. A<^rdiDg to Ailred (temp. Hen. Ii.), *a king, many 

bishops and abbolB, many ^at earls an<^ noble knights^ descended both from 
English and Noijpian blood, conftituted a sripport to the one and an honojir to the 
other.* * At present,’ says^other author of the same period, ‘ as the English jmd 
Normans dwell together, and have constantly intermarried, the two nations are so 
completely mingled together, that, at least as regards freemen, one can scarcely 
distinguish who is Norman, and who English. . . . The villeins attaclfed to th«« 
soil,’ he says again, * are alone of pure Saxon blood.* ^ 
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upon them in their Tesistance to the king. Very soon, in stipulating 
for themselves, they stipulate for all freemen,^ even for the merchants 
and, yilleins. Thereafter 

* laerohant shall dispossessed of his mercliandise, no villein of the instru¬ 
ments of his labour; no freeman, merchant, or villein shall be taxed unreasonably 
for a small crime; no freeman sh^ be arrested, or imprisoned, or ^seised of his 
land, dr outlawed, or destroyed in any manner^ hut by the lavi^ul judgment of his 
peers, oi by the law of the land.' 

The red-bearded Saxon, with his clear comple;f'ion and great whit#> 
teeth, came and sate by the Norman’s side; these were franklins like 
the one whom Chaucei describes: ^ 

* A Frankelein was in this compagnie; 

'White was his berd, as is the dayesie. 

Oi his complexion he was sanguin, 

Wei loved he by the morwe a sop in win. 

To liven'in delit was ever his wone. 

For he was Epicures owen sone, 

That held opinion that plein delit • 

Was veraily lelicite parfite. 

An housholder, and that a grete was he^ 

Seint Jnlian he was in his contree. 

His brede, his ale, was alway after on ; 

A better envyned man was no wher non. 

Withouten bake mete never was his hom^ 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 

Jt sneM’ed in his hons of mete and drinke^ 

Of all tlomiees that men couil of thinks; 

After the sondry sesons of the yere, 

So changed he 'his mete and his soupere. 

Ful many a fat partrich had he in mewe, 

And many a breme, and many a luce in stewo. 

Wo was his coke but if his sauce were 
Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gero. 

His table, dormant in bis halle alway 
Stode redy covered all^ tbe longe day. 

At sessions thei was he lord and sire. 

•Ful often time he was knight of the shire. 

An^anelace and a gipciere all of silk, 

Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 

A shereve hadde he hefi, and a contour. 

Was no whei swiche a worthy vavasotur.’* 

■With him occasionally in the assembly, oftenest among tfie audience, 
were the yeomen, farmers, foresters, tradesmad, his fellow-countrymen, 
dnuscular resolute men, not stow in th^ wfence bf*their property, 
and in the support, with voice, blows, and weapons, 6f hfen who would 

* Hsgna Charts,^ 1215. 

. • GAoilcerV fForig, ed. Sir H. lTi<diolas, O.vola, l$45* Canter, 

hxtry TaUttpii p. 11, v. 833« ' 
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take their cause in hand. Is it likely that the discontent of such men 
could be K>verlooked ? * 

* The Milkr was a stoat carl for the nones, 

Ful bigge he was of'braup, and eke of bones; 

That proved wel, for over all ther he came, 

^At wrastUng he wold here away the ram. 

He was short shuldercd brode, a thikke gnarre, 

Thej^’as no dore, that he n’olde here of barre. 

Or br^e it at a renning with hi^Jbede. 

His herd as any sowe or fox was rede. 

And therto brode, as though it were a spade. 

Upon the cops’ight of his nose he hade 
A wert, and theroh stode a tnfte of herea, 

Bede as the bristles of a sowes eres; 

His noso-thirles blacke were and wide. 

A swerd and bokeler bare he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis, * 

He was a jangler and a goliardeis. 

And that was most of sinne, and harlotries. 

Wei conde he stelen come and tollen thries. 

And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 

A white cote and a blew hode wered he. 

A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune, 

And therwithall he brought ns out of tonne.' ^ 

Those are the athletic forms, the square build, the jolly John Bulls 
of the period, such as we yet find them, nourished by meat and porter, 
sustained by bodily exercise and boxing. These are the men we 
must keep before us, if we will understand bow political liberty has 
been established in the country. Gradually they find the simple 
knights, their colleagues in the county court, too poor to assist with 
the great barons at the royal assemblies, coalescing with them. They 
become united by community of interests, by similarity of manners, Uy 
nearness of condition; they take them for their representatives, they 
elect them.* They have now entered upon public life, and the advent 
of a new reinforcement, gives them a perpetual standing in their changed 
condition. The towns laid waste by the Oonquest are gradually re- 
gieopled. They obtain or exact charters; the townsmen buy themselves 
out of the arbitrary taxes that were imposed on them; they get possession 
of the land on which their houses are built; they unite themselves under 
mayors and aldermen. Each town now, within the meshes of the great 
feudal net, is a power. Leicester, rebelling against the king, summons 
two burgesses f|om each\pwn to Pa^iament,* to authorise and support 
him. Thenceforth the conquered race, both in country an^ town, has 

- .A I ..^— 

* Prologue to the Cmiilrhiry Take, iL p. 17» v. 647. 

, * From 1214^ and also in 1225 and 1254. .Goizot, Origin tAe R^.pramlaiin 

m 297*^289. 
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risen to political lif^. If they are taxed, it is with their consent; they 
pay nothing which they do dot agree to. Early in the fourteenth cen- 
tuig^their united deputies compose the House of Commons; and already, 
at the close of the preceding century, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking in the name of the king, s*aid to the pope, * It is the custom of 
the kingdom of England, that in all affairs relating to tl^ state of this • 
kingdom, the advice of all who are intqjested in the^ should be taken.’ 

VII. 

If they have acquired liberties, it iw - —j -quered 

them ; circumstances have assisted, but character has done more. The 
protection of the great barons and the alliance of the plain knights 
have strengthened them; but it was by their native roughness and 
energy that they maintained their independence. For, look at the con¬ 
trast they offer at this moment to their neighbours. What occupies 
the mind of the Freifch people ? The fabliaux, the naughty tricks of 
Renard, the art of deceiving Master Tsengrin, of stealing his wife, of 
cheating him out of his dinner, of getting him beaten by a third party 
without danger to one’s self; in short, the triumph of poverty and 
cleverness over power united to folly. The popular hero iS already 
the artful plebeian, chaffing, light-hearted, who, later on, wiU ripen into 
Panurge and Figaro, not apt to withstand you to your face, too sliarp 
to care for great victories and habits of strife, inclined by the nimble¬ 
ness of his wit to dodge round an obstacle; if he but touch a man with 
the tip of his finger, that man tumbles into the trap. But here we have 
other customs: it is Robin Hood, a valiant outlaw, living free and bold 
in the green forest, waging frank and open war against sheriff and law.' 
If ever a man was popular in his country, it was he. *It is he,’ says an 
old historian, whom the common people love so dearly to celebrate in 
^ames and comedies, and whose history, sung by fiddlers, interests them 
more than any other.’ In the sixteenth century he still had his com¬ 
memoration day, observed by all the people in the small towns and in 
the country. Bishop Latimer, making his pastoral tour, announced one 
day that he would preach in a certain place. On the morrow, pro¬ 
ceeding to the hhiirch, he’found the doors closed, and waited more than 
an hour before tlfey brought him the key. At last a man came and 
said to him, ‘ Syr, thys ys a busye*day with us; we cannot heare you: 
it is Robyn Hoodcs Daye. The parishe are gone abrode to gather for 
Robyn Hoode. ... I was fayne there to geve place to Robyn Hoode.’ * 
The bishop was obliged to divest himself of Jhs ecclesiastical garments 
and proceed on his journey, learing his prace to arihers dressed in 
green, wh« played on a rustic stage the farts of Robi# Hood, Little 
John, and their band. '*^ In fact, he is the national hero, Saxon in the 

* Aug. Thierry,^v. 66. Kitson’s Robin Hood, 1882. 

Iwstiiaer’s AW’mons, ed. Arber, 6th Sermon, 1869, p. 178. 
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first place, and waging war against the men of law, against bishops and 
archbishops, whose sway was so heavy; generous, moreover, giving to a 
^oor ijpined knight clothes, horse, and money to buy back the l^pd he 
had pledged to a rapacious abbot; compassionate too, and kind to the 
poor, enjoining his men not to injure yeomen and labourers; but before 
all rash, bpld, proud, who would go and draw his bow under the 
sheriff’s eyes ai^ to his facej ready with blows, whether to receive or 
to return them. \He slew fourteen out of fifteen foresters who came to 
arrest him; he sll|y's the sheriff, the judge, the town gatekeeper; he is 
ready to slay plenty more; and all this Joyously, jovially, like an 
honest fellow who eats well, has a hard skin, lives in the open air, and 
revels in animal life. 

* In sonier when the shawes be sheyne, 

And leves be large and long, 

Hit is tulle mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song.’ 

That is how many ballads begin; and the fine Aveather, Avhich makes 
the stags and oxen rush headlong Avith extended horns, inspires them 
Avkh the thought of exchanging bloAvs with sword or stick. Rubin 
dreamed that two yeomen were thr.ishing him, and he wants to go and 
find them, angrily repulsing Little John, Avho offers to go in advance ; 

* Ah John, by me thou seltest noe store. 

And that I farlcy fmde : 

How otft send I my men before, 

And tarry myselfe bohinde ? 

‘ It is no cunning a knave to ken, 

An a man but heare him sj^eake ; 

An it were not for bursting of my howe, 

John, I thy head wold breake.’* . . . 

lie goes alone, and meets the robust yeoman, Guy of Gisborne; 

‘ He that had neyther beene kythe nor kin. 

Might have seen a full fayre fight, 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With blades both browne and bright, , 

* To see how these yeomen together theyrfought 

Two howres of a summer’s day ; 

Yett neither Eobin Hood nor sir Guy 
Them fettled to flye away.’® 

You see Guy the yeoman is as brave as Robin Hood; he came to seek 
him in the ifood, and urew the bow almost as well as he. This old 
popular pogtry is not thi praise of a single bandit, but* of an entire 
class, the yeomanry.* ‘ God haffe mersey on R(^bin Hodys solle, and 
saffe all god yemanry.’ That is how many bailads end. The strong 


* Ritson, fiobin Hood Ballads, i. iv. v. 41-48. 


* Jbid.^ 145-152. 
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yeoman, innred to btows, a good archer, clever at sword and stick, is 
the favourite. There was also redoubtable, armed townsfolk^^ accu?- 
tome.d^to make use of their arms. Here they are at work: 

* V 0 that were a shame, "^eaid jolly Eohin, 

** We being three, and thou but one." 

The pinder* leapt back then thirty good foot, 

'Twas tliirty good foot and ^ne. 

•lie leaned his back fast unto a thon^ 

And his foot against a stone, 

And there he fought a long summer’s day, 

A summer’s day so long, 

•Till that their sworis on their broad bucklers 
Were broke fast into their hands.’* . . . 

Often even Bobin does not get the advantage: 

* “I pass not for length,” hold Arthur reply'd, 

“ My staff is of oke so free; 

Eight foot and a half, it will knock down a calf. 

And £ hope it will knock down thee." 

•Then Robin could no longer forbear. 

He gave him such a knock, 

Quickly and soon the blood came down 
Before it was ten a clock. 

‘Then Arthur he soon recovered himself, 

And gave him such a knock on the crown, 

That from evciy side of bold Robin Hood’s head 
The blood came trickling down. 

' Then Robin raged like a wild boar. 

As soon as be saw his own blood: 

Then Bland was in hast, he laid on so fast, 

As thou^i he had been cleaving of wood 

‘And about and about and about they went, 

Like two wild bores iu a chase. 

Striving to aim each other to maim, 

^Leg, ann, or any other place. 

•And ^uock for knock they lustily dealt, 

Wliich held for two horns and more. 

Till all the wood rang at^very hang, 

They ply’d their work so sore. 

Hold thy hand, hold thy hand," said Robin Hood* 

“And let thy quaml fall j ^ 

For h^re we may thraslf our bones aU to mesh, * 

' An^ get no coyn at all. . , • 

I A pinder’s tai^ was to pin the i^eep in the fedd, cattla in the penfold or 
pound fRIehardson).— tA 
• * Ritson,lt ff, f>, 
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•" And in the fomst of merry Shei wood,^ 

Hereafter thou ehalt he free/’ 

•* God a mercy for nought, my freedom I bought, 

I jhay thank my stafl; and not thee.”** . . . 

‘ Who are you, then ?’ says Robin > 

* “ I am a tanner,” bold Arthur reply’d, 

“ In Nottingham long I have wrought; 

if thou’lt cofiae there, I vow and swear, 

Hwill tan thy hide for nought.” 

* God a mercy, good fellow,” said jolly Robin, 

“ Since thou art so kind and free; 

And if thoTf wilt tan my hide for nought, 

I will do as much for thee,” ’* 

With these generous offers, they embrace; a free exchange of honest 
blows always prepares the way for friendship. It was so Robin 
Hood tried Little John, whom he loved all hi^life after. Little John 
was seven feet high, and being on a bridge, would not give way. 
Ifcnest Robin would not use his bow against him, but wont and cut a 
"stick seven feet long; and they agreed amicably to fight on the bridge 
UntA one should fall into the water. They hit and smite to such a 
tune that ^ their bones did sound.’ In the end Robin falls, and he feels 
nothing but respect for lAttle John. Another time, having a sword 
with him, he was thrashed by a tinker who had only a stick. Full of 
admiration, he gives him a hundred pounds. One time it was by a 
potter, who refused him toll; another by a shepherd. They fight for 
pastime. Even now-a-days boxers give each other a friendly grip before 
meeting; they knock one another about in this country honourably, 
without malice, fury, or shame. Broken teeth, black eyes, smashed 
ribs, do not call for murderous vengeance; it would seem that the 
bones are more solid and the nerves less sensitive in England than else¬ 
where. Blows once exchanged, they take each other 
dance together on the green grass: 

‘Then Robin took them*oth by the hands, 

And danc’d round about the oke tree. 

“ For three meny men, and thre'e meny me4 
And three merry men we be. ” ’ • 

Observe, moreover, that these pSople, in each parish, practised the 
bow every Sunday, and wei’e the best archers in the world,—that from 
the close the fourteenth century the general emancipation of the 
villmna multiplied their^umber enormously, and you may understand 
how, amidst alt the bpentti^ns and (Ganges of the great central powers, 
the liberty o> the subject endured. After all, .the only peAnanent and 
unalterable guarantee,* in evei^ country and irnder every constitution, 

* Ritsoh, it 4 «< u^S^89. . JiikL V. 


by the hand, ahd 
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is this unspoken decljiration in the heart of the mass of the people, 
which is well understood on sides; ‘ If any one touches my pro¬ 
perty, enters my house, obstructs or molests me, let him beware. I 
havd‘patience, but I have also strong arms, good comrades, a good 
blade, and, on occasion, a firm resolve, happen what may, to plunge 
my blade up to its hilt in his throat ’ 

viir. 

j 

Thus thought Sir John Fortescue, Chancellor Af England under 
Henry vi., exiled in France during the Wars of the Eoses, one of the 
oldest prose-writers, and the first who weighed and explained the con¬ 
stitution of his country.^ lie sA^s; 

‘ It is cowardiso and lack of hartes and corage that kepeth the Frenchmen from 
rysyng, and not povertye;® which corage no Frenche man hath like to the English 
man. It hath ben often seen in Englond that iij or iv thcfes, for povertie, hath 
sett upon vij or viij true m^, and robbyd them al. But it hath not- ben seen in 
Fraunce, that vij or viij thefes have ben hardy to robbe iij or iv true men. Wher- 
for it is right seld that Frenchmen be hangyd for robberye, for that they have 
hertys to do so terryhie an acte. There be therfor mo men hangyd in Englond, in 
a yere, for robberye and manslaughter, than ther be hangid in Fraunce for SUch. 
cause of crime in vij yers,’* 

This throws a sudden and terrible light on the violent condition of tbis 
armed community, where blows are an everyday matter, and where 
every one, rich and poor, lives with his hand on his sword. There 
were great bands of malefactors under Edward i., who infested the 
country, and fought with those who came to seize them. The inha¬ 
bitants of the towns were obliged to gather together with those of the 
neighbouring towns, with hue and cry, to pursue and capture them. 
Under Edw'ard iii. there were barons who rode about with armed 
escorts and archers, seizing the manors, carrying off ladies and girls of 
hi|h degree, mutilating, kUling, extorting ransoms from people in their 
own houses, as if they were in an enemy’s land, and sometimes coming 
before the judges at the sessions in* such guise and in so great force 
that the judges were afraid and dare not administer justice.* Bead 

9 * C 

* Thfi Difference between an Absolute ai\^ Limited Monarchy—A teamed Com¬ 
mendation of the Politic Lam of England (Latin). I frequently quote from the 
second work, which is complete. 

* The courage which gives utterance here is coarse; the En^ish instincts are 

combative and independent. The French race, and ti& Gauls generally, are per¬ 
haps the most reckless of life of any. • ^ 

® The Dffihrence, etc., 3d ed. 1724, ch. xiix. p. 98. Ihere arecnow-a-days in 
France 42 highway robberies as against 788 in England.« In 1843, there were in 
England four times as many acensations of crimes and offences as in Fiance^ having 
regard to thj number of inhabitants {Moreau de Jonnlut). 

* * tiuviute of Winchester, 1285; Oidiuance of 1378, 
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the letters of the Paston family, under Henry vi. and Edward iv., and 
you will see how private war was at every door, how it was necessary 
to defend oneself with men and arms, to be alert for the defence of 
one,’s property, to be self-reliant, to depend on one’s own strengthTAnd 
courage. It is this excess of vigour; and readiness to fight which, after 
their victories in France, set them against one another in England, in the 
' butcheries of the Wars of the Hoses. The strangers who saw them were 
astonished at theiii bodily strength and courage of heart, at the great 
pieces of beef ‘ wh\h feed their muscles, at their military habits, their 
fierce obstinacy, as of savage beasts.’^ They are like their bulldogs, an 
untameable race, who in their mad courage ‘ cast themselves with shut 
eyes into the den of a Buseian bear, and get their head broken like a 
rotten apple.’ This strange condition of a military pommunity, so full 
of danger, and requiring so much effort, does not make them afraid. 
King Edward having given orders to send disturbers of the peace to 
prison without legal proceedings, and not to liberate them, on bail or 
otherwise, the Commons declared the order ‘horribly vexatious;’ resist 
it, refuse to be too much protected. Less peace, but more independence, 
yilhy maintain the guarantees of the subject at the expense of public 
8ecujity,^and prefer turbulent liberty to arbitrary order. Better suffer 
marauders whom one can fight, than provosts under whom they would 
have to bc«d. 

This proud and persistent notion gives rise to, and fashions, For- 
tescue’s whole work: 

‘ Ther be two k 3 mds of kyngdomys, of the which that one ys a lordship callid 
in Latyne Dominium regale, and that other is oallid Dominium politicum et regale.’ 

The first is established in France, and the second in England. 

‘ And they dyversen in that the first may rule his people by such lawys as he 
makyth hymself, and therefor, he may set upon them talys, and other impositions, 
such, as he wyl hymself, without their assent. The secuud may not rule hys people 
by other laws than such as they nssenten unto; and theifor he may set upon 
them non impositions without tlieir o^vn assent, 

In a state like this, the will of the jibople is the prime element of life. 
Sir John Fortescue says further: . , 

* A king of England cannot at his pleasure make any alterations in the laws 
of the land, for the nature of his government is not only regal, but political.’ 

* In the body politic, the first thing vvhich lives and moves is the intention of 
the people, having in it the blood, that i^ the prudential care and provision for 
the public gdbd, which it transmits and communicates to the head, as to the 
principal part, and to all thi^rest of the members of the said body politic, whereby 
it subsists and is«inyigorated. The law under which the'people is incorporated 
may be compare^ to the nerves ^r sinews of the body natural. . . .cAnd as the 

t ^ j 

* Benvenuto Cellini, quoted by Froude, i. 20, Hiat. qf England. Shakspeare^ 
Hfnrji V ,; conversation of French lords before the battle of Agincomrt. 

* if'/tc Diffei'ence, etc., p. i. 
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bones and all the other mcmhers of the body preserve their fanctions and discharge 
their sercral offices by*the nerves, so do the members of the community by the 
law. And as the head of the bddy natural cannot chaise its nerves or sinews, 
caniiq^ deny to the several parts their proper energy, their due proportic^n and ali¬ 
ment of blood, neither can a king who is the head of the body politic change the 
laws thereof, nor take from the people vdiat is theirs by righ^ against their con¬ 
sents. . . . For he is appointed to protect his subjects in their lives, properties, 
end laws; for this very end and purpose he has the delegation of power from the 
people.* • * 

Here we have all the ideas of Locke in the fifteenth century j so 
powerful is practice to suggest theory 1 so quickly does man discover, 
in the enjoyment of liberty, the nature of liberty I Fortescue goes 
further; he contrasts, step by step, the Roman law, that heritage of all 
Latin peoples, wilfh the English law, that heritage of all 'I^eutonic 
peoples: one the work of absolute princes, and tending altogether to 
the sacrifice of the individual; the other the work of the common will, 
tending altogether to p'rotect the person. ,Jie contrasts the maxims of 
the imperial jurisconsults, Avho accord ‘force of law to all which is 
determined by the prince,’ with th(j statutes of England, which ‘ s re 
not enacted by the sole will of the prince, . . . but with the concurrent 
consent of the whole kingdom, by their representatives in Pailiament, 

. . . more than three hundred select persons.’ He contrasts the arbi¬ 
trary nomination of imperial officers with the election of the sheriff, 
and says: 

‘There is in every county a certain officer, called the king’s sheriff, who, 
amongst other duties of his office, executes within his county all mandates and 
judgments of the king’s courts of justice r he is an annual officer; and it is not 
lawful for him, after the expiration of his year, to continue to act in his said office, 
neither shall he be taken in again to execute the said office within two years thence 
next ensuing. The manner of his election is thus; Every year, on the morrow of 
AU-Souls, there meet in the King’e Court of Exchequer all the king’s counsellors, 
ai^weU lords spiritual and temporal, as all other the- king’s justices, all the barons 
of tlie Exchequer, the Master of tlie Rolls, and ceitain other officers, when all of 
them, by common consent, nominate three of every county knights or esquires, 
persons of distinction, and such as they esteem fittest qualified to bear the office of 
shmff of that county for the year ensniug. The king only makes choice of one out 
of the three so noffiinsted and fetumed, who, in virtue of the king's letters patent, 
is constituted High Sk^iff of that county.' 

He contrasts the Roman procedftre, which is satisfied: with two wit¬ 
nesses to condemn a man with the jury, the three permitted challenges, 
the^dmirable guarantees of justice with which the upriglftness, num¬ 
ber, repute, and condition of the juries surround the sentence. About 
the jtuies he says; * * * 

‘Twelve good and true men being sworn, as in the manner aho^re related, legally 
qualified, ffiat is, havingf over and bed^s their mo^bles^ possessions in land 
as was said, wherewith to maintain their rank end station; neiffiar 
fiispected iiy, nor at rariance with either of the pt^s; all of theheig^boorhood { 
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there shall he rea4 to them, in English, hy the Court, the record and nature of the 
pica.’* 

Thus ppotected, the English commons cannot be other than flourishing. 
Cgnsider, on the other hand, he says to the young prince ■whom* he is 
instructing, the condition of the cpmmons in France. By their taxes, 
tax on salt, on wine, billeting of soldiers, they are reduced to great 
misery. You have seen them on your travels. . . . 

‘ The same ComiVons be so impSverishid and distroyyd, that they may unnetli 
lyve. Thay drink ■^ter, thay eate apples, with bred right brown made of rye. 
They eate no fleshe, but if it be selden, a litill larde, or of the entrails or heds of 
bests sclaync for the nobles and merchants of the land. They weryn no wollyn, 
but if it be a iJore cote under ^heir uttermost garment, made of greto canvass, and 
cal it a frok. Their hosyn’be of like canvas, and passeii not their knee, wherfor 
they be gartrid and their thyghs bare. Their wifs and children gone bare fote. . . . 
For sum of them, that was wonte to pay to his lord for his tenement, which he 
liyrith by the year a scute payth now to tlie kyng, over that scute, fyve akuts. 
Whcr thmgh they be artyd by nccessite so to watdh, labour and gnib in the 
gro\md for their sustenance, that their nature is much wasted, and the kynd of 
them brought to nowght. Thay gone crokyd and ar feeble, not able to fight nor 
,to*defend the realm ; nor they have wcpon, nor monye to buy them wepon withal. 

. . « This is the fnite first of h 3 rTe Jus regale. . . . But blessed be God, this land 
ys rulid under a better lawe, and therfor the people therof be not in such penurye, 
nor therby hurt in their persons, but they he wealthic and have all things neces- 
saiie to the sustenance of nature. Wherefore tbey he myghty and able to resyste 
the adversaries of the realms that do or will do them wrong. Loo, this is the frut 
of Jus politicum et regale, under which we lyre. ’ * ‘ Everye inhabiter of the realme 
of England useth and enjoyeth at his pleasure all the fruites that his land or cattel 
bcareth, 'with al the profits and commodities which hy his owue travayle, or by the 
labour of others, hae gaineth ; not hindered by the iniurie or wrong deteiuement of 
anye man, hut that hee shall bee allowed a reasonable recomi>ence.* . . . Hereby it 
commeth to passe that the men of that laude are riche, havyng aboundaunce of golde 
and silver, and other thinges nccessarie for the maintenaunce of man’s life. They 
drinke no water, unlesse it he so, that some for devotion, and uppon a zeale^of 
pcuaunce, doe abstaine from other drinks: They eate plentifully of all kindes of 
fleshe and fishe. They weare fine woollen cloth in all tlieir apparel; they have 
also aboundaunce of bed-coveringes in the^r hoitses, and of all other woollen stuffe. 
They have greate store of all hustlementes and implementcs of householde, they are 
plentifully furnished with ol instruments ot husbandry, and alh other tilings that 
are requirite to the accomplishment of a quiet and wealthy l^fe, according to their 
estates and degrees. Neither are they sued in the lawe, hut onely before ordinary 
iudges, where by the lawes of the bnde l!hey are iustly intreated. Neither are they 

' The original of this very famous treatise, de Lauddms Legum AngUce, was 
written in Latin between 1464 and 1470, first published in 1537, and translated 
into FngHab in 2787 by Francis Gregor, e 1 have token these extracts from the 
magnificent edition of Sir Johif Fortescue's works published in 1890 for private 
distribution, and edited by Thomas Fortescue, Lord Clermont Some of the pieces 
quoted, left in the old spelling, are taken from an older edition.—T a. 

* Of an AhaoMe and Limited Monarchy^ Sd ed., 1724, ch. iii. p. 1^. 

* Commines bears tlie same testimony. 

G 
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arrested or Impleaded for thoir moveables or possessions, or arraigned of any offence, 
bee it never so great and* outragious^ bat after thedawes of tbc land, and before tbo 
iudges aforesaid.* * • , 

Ail this arises from the constitution of the country and the distribu¬ 
tion of the land. Whilst in other countries we find only a population 
of paupers, with here and there a'few lords, England is covered and 
filled with owners of lands and fields; so that ‘therein so small a 
thorpe cannot bee founde, wherein dw^lleth not a ^ght, an esquire, 
or suche a housholder as is there commonly calleya franklayne, en- 
ryched with greate possessions. And also other freeholders, and many 
yeomen able for their livelodes to make a jurye in fourme afore-men¬ 
tioned. For there bee in that lande. divers yeomen, which are able to 
dispende by the yeare above a hundred poundes.’® Harrison says:® 

‘ This sort of people have more estimation than laboarers and the common sort 
of artificers, and these commonlic live wealthilie, keepe good houses, and travell 
to get riches. They are for the most part farmers to gentlemen,' and keep servants 
of their own. ' These w'ere they that in times past made all France aimd. And 
albeit they be not called master, as gentlemen are, or sir, as to knights apper* 
teineth, but onelie John and Thomas, etc., yet have they bcene found to h^e 
done verie good service; and the kings of England, in foughten battels, were wont* 
to remaine among them (who were their footmen) as the French kings (^jid aliiong 
their horssemen: the prince thereby showing where his chiefe strength did consist.’ 

Such men, says Fortescue, might form a legal jury, and vote, resist, be 
associated, do everything wherein a free government consists; for they 
were numerous in every district; they were not down>trodden like the 
timid peasants of France; they had their honour and that of their 
family to maintain; ‘ they be well provided with arms; they remember 
that they have won battles in France.’* Such is the class, still obscure, 

* Dt Laudibus, etc., ch. xxxvL 

* ‘The might of the rcalme most stondyth upon archers which bo not rich 
ingn.’ Compare Hallam, ii. 482. Alb this takes ns back as far as the Conquest, 
and farther. *lt is reasonable to suppose that the greater part of those wlio 
appear to have possessed small freeholds or parcels of manors were no other than 
the original nation. ... A respectabli class of free socagers, having in general 
lull right of alienating their lands, and holding them probably at a small certain 
rentfreun the lord of the maflor, frequently occurs in the Domesday Book.’ At 
all events, there were ia Domesday Book Saxons ‘perfectly exempt from villenage.’ 
This ela^ is mentioned with respect in the treatises of Ghuivil and Bracton. As for 
tlie villeins, they were quickly liberated ft the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
either by their own energies or hy becoming copyholders. The Wars Of the Boses 
st^ fiuthei* raised the commons; orders were frequently issued, previous to a 
battle, to slay the nobles and spare the commoners. 

* Description of England, 276. ' • , . 

* The following is a portrait of a, yeoman, HJr Latimer, in the first sermon 
pre^phed before Edward Vi., 8th March 154ft: *My Ihthw ,Was*a, yeoman, and 
had no lands of his own; only he had a farm of or £i by y^ at the Uttermost, 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men,' He had, walk for a 
hundred sneep, and my mother milked thirty kine. ISe was able, and did find 
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but more rich and powerful every century, who, founded on the 
degraded Saxon aristocracy, and sustaiped by the surviving Saxon 
character, ended, under the lead of the inferior Norman nobility, and 
under the patronage of the superior Norman nobility, in establishing 
and settling a free constitution, and.a nation worthy of liberty. 

IX. 

When, as herc% men are endowed with a serious character, strength¬ 
ened by a resolut\ spirit, and entrenched in independent habits, they 
meddle with their conscience as with their daily business, and end by 
laying hands on church as well as state. It is now a long time since 
the exactions of the Bomap See provoked the resistance of the people,^ 
and a presuming priesthood became unpopular. Men complained that 
the best livings were given by the Pope to non-resident starangers; that 
some Italian, unknown in England, possessed fifty or sixty benefices in 
England; that English money poured into Borne;; and that the clergy, 
being judged only by clergy, gave themselves up to their vices, and 
abused their state of impunity. In the first years of Henry iii, there 
wA-e reckoned nearly a hundred murders committed by priests still 
alive. At the beginning of the fourteenth century the ecclesiastical 
revenue was twelve times greater than the civil; about half the soil 
was in th» hands of the clergy. At . tlie end of the century the 
commons declared that the taxes paid to the church were five times 
greater than the taxes piiid to the crown; and some years afterwards^ 

the Icing a liarness, with himself and his home; while he came to the place that 
he should receive the king's wages. I can remember that 1 buckled his harness 
when he went unto Blackheath field. ITe kept me to school, or else.I had not 
been able to have preached before the King’s Majesty now. He married my 
.sisters with £5 or 20 nobles a-piece, so that he brought them up in godliness and 
fear of God; he kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alma he gave 
to the poor; and all this did he of the said farm. Where he that now hath 
paycth £16 by the year, or more, and is not able to do anything for his prince, for 
himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor.' 

This is from the sixth sermon, prcacl^d before the young king, 12th April 
1549: * In my time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to shoot as to 
learn (me) any other thing; and so, I think, other men did thdir children. He 
taught mo how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms, as other nations do, Wt with strength of the body. I had my 
bows bought mo according to my age and strength ; as I increased in them, so my 
bows were made bigger and bigger; for men shall never shoot well except they !:» 
brought, up iif itl It is a goodly art; a wholesome kind of exercise and .much 
commended in physic!.’ % 

1 Piet. Hist L€bi , in 1246, ia/8. Thierry, iii. T9. 

* 1404^1409. The commons ^eclttred that with these revenues the^ng would 
be able to maint^ Ifi earls« 1509 knights, €200 squires, and 100 hospitals: each 
earl receiving annually 300 ma^‘ks; each knight 100 mark^ and the produee of four 
ploughed lands; each s^ttire 40 marks, and the produce of two plougl^d lauds. 
Piet. Ilkt. iL 142. 
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considering tliat the .wealth of the clergy only served to keep them in 
idleness and luxury, they proposed to confiscate it for the public 
bei\ejit. Already the idea of the Reformation had forced itself upon 
them. They remembered how in the ballads Robin Hood ordered his 
folk to * spare the yeomen, labourers, even knights, if they are good 
fellows,’ but never to pardon abbots or bishops. The prelates grievously 
oppressed the people with their laws, tribunals, and tithes; and sud- 
, denly, amid the pleasant banter and the monotonous babble of the 
Norman versifiers, we hear resound the indignant ^foice of a Saxon, a 
■ man of the people and a victim. 

It is the vision of Piers Ploughman, a carter, written, it is sup¬ 
posed, by a secular priest of Oxford.^ Doubtless the traces of French 
taste are perceptible. It could not be otherwise: the people from 
below can never quite prevent themselves from imitating the people 
above; and the most unshackled popular poets, Burns and B^rangcr, 
too often preserve anf academic style. So here a fashionable machi¬ 
nery, the allegory of the Roman de la Rose, is pressed into service. 
We have Do-well, Covetousness, Avarice, Simony, Conscience, and a 
whole world of talking abstractions. But in spite of these vain foreign 
phantoms, the body of the poem is national, and true to life. ^ The old 
language reappears in part; the old metre altogether; no more rhymes, 
but barbarous alliterations; no more jesting, but a harsn gravity, a 
sustained invective, a grand and sombre imagination, heavy Latin texts, 
’hammered down as by a Protestant hand. Piers Ploughman went to 
sleep on the Malvern hills, and there had a wonderful dream: 

*Thanne gan I meten—a merveillons swevene, 

That I was in a wildernesse—wisto I nevere where; * 

And as I biheeld into the ecst,—an heigh to tlie sonne, 

I seigh a tonr on a toft,—trieliche y-maked, 

A deep dale bynethe—a dongeon thereinne 

With depe diches and derke—and dredfulle of sighto. 

A fair feeld ful of folk—fond I ther bitwene, 

Of alle manere of men,—^the mecne and the riche, 

Werchynge and wandryage—as the w'orld asketh. 

Some pntten hem to the plough,—pleiden ful selde, 

Ilf settynge and sowynge—swonken ful harde. 

And wonnen that wastours—^with glotonye dystruyeth.** 

A gloomy picture of the world, like the frightful dreams which occur 
so often in Albert Durer and Luther.The first reformers were per¬ 
suaded that the earth was given over to evil; that the d^vil had in it 
his. empire and his officers; that Antichrist seated on the throne of 
Rome, spread out ecclesiastical qioraps ^o seduce souls, and cast them 
into the %re of belL So here Antichrist, with raised banner, enters a 
cdUvent; bells are rung; monks in solemn procession go to meet bim, 


* About 1362. 

2 P^s Plowjhman'a Vision and (h-eed, cd. T. Wright, 1850, i. p. 2, w, 21 it 
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and receive with congratulations their lord and father.' With seven 
great giants, the seven deadly sins, he besieges Conscience; and the 
assault is led by Idleness, who brings with her an army of mor^ than 
a thousand prelates : for vices reign, more hateful from being in holy 
places, and employed in the'church*of God in the devil’s service: 

‘Ac now is Religion a rydere—a romere aboute, 

A ledero ofi^ove-dayes—and a lond-buggere, 

A prikere oiya palfrey—^fro nianero to manere. . * . 

And but if hiB knave kncle—that shal his coppe brynge, 

He louretli on hyni, and asketh hym—who taughte hym curteisie.** 

But this sacrilegious showjias its day, and God puts His hand on men 
in »)rder to warn them. By order of Conscience, Nature sends up a 
ho»t of plagues and diseases: 

‘ Kynde Conscience tho herdo,—and cam out of the planctes, 

And sente forth his foiTeyours—fevercs andilnxes, 

Coughes and cardiacles,—crampes and tooth-aches, 

Reuines and radegundes,—and roynous scahbes, 

Biles and hocches,—and hrennynge ag\ies, 

Fi'enesies and foule yveles,—foi-agores of kynde. . . . 

Tiiere was “Harrow! and Help !—Here cometh Kynde! 

With Deeth that is dredful—to undo us alle! ” 
fhe lord that lyved after lust—^tho aloud cryde. . . . 

Deeth cam dryvyuge after,—and al to duste passhed 
Kynges and knyghtes,—kaysers and popes, . . . 

Man}'e a lovely lady—and lemmans of knyghtes, 

Swowued and swelled for sorwe of hise dyiites.’® 

Here is a crowd of miseries, like those which Milton has described 
in his vision of human life; tragic pictures and emotions, such as the 
reformers delight to dwell upon. There is a like speech delivered 
by John Knox, before the fair ladies of Mary Stuart, which tears the 
veil from tho human corpse just as brutally, in order to exhiWt 
its shame. The conception of the world, proper to the people of the 
north, all .sad and moral, shows itself already. They are never com¬ 
fortable in their country; they have to strive continually against cold 
or rain. They cannot live there carelessly,, lying under a lovely sky,* 
in a sultry and clear atmosphere, their eyes filled with the noble beauty 
and happy serenity of the land. They must work to live; be attentive, 
exact, close and repair their houses, wade boldly. through the mud 
behind them plough, light Iheir lamps in the shops during the day. 
Their climate imposes endless inconvenience, and exacts endless en¬ 
durance. Henge arise nvelanj^holy arid the idea of duty. Man naturally 

thinks of life as of a battl«, oftener of black death which^ closes this 
_ • -:- 

^ The Archdeacon of ifichmond, on his tour in 1216, came to the priory of 
Bridlington with ninety-seven horses, twenty-one dogs, and three falcons. 

* Piers Ploughman's Vision, 1. p. 191, v. 6217-6228. 

* ibid. IL liost book, p. 430, v. 14084-14136. 
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deadly show, and lesfds so many plumed and disorderly processions to 
the sileni^ and the eternity* of the graye. All this visible world is 
Taiiv> there is nothing true but human virtue,—the courageous energy 
with which man attains to self-command, the generous energy with 
which he employs himself in the service dfi>others. On this view he 
fixes his eyes; they pierce through world]^ gauds, neglect sensual joys, 
to attain this. By such internal action |he ideal is displaced; a new 
source of action springs up—the idea of righteoi^ess. What sets 
them against ecclesiastical pomp and insolence, is neither the envy of 
the poor and low, nor the anger of the oppressed, nor a revolutwnary 
desire to experimentalise abstract truth, but conscience. They tremble 
lest they should not work out their salvation if they continue in a cor¬ 
rupted church; they fear the menaces of God, and dare not embark on 
the great journey with unsafe guides. ‘ What is idgliteousness?’ asked 
Luther*anxiously, ‘and how shall I obtain it?** With like anxiety 
Piers Ploughman goes to seek Do-well, and asks each one to show him 
where he shall find him. ‘ With us,’ say the friars. * Contra quath 
ich, Saties in die cadit jmtus, and ho so syngeth certys doth nat wel;* 
so he betakes himself to ‘ study and writing,’ like Luther; the clerks at' 
table speak much of God and of the Trinity, ‘ and taken Ben'iarde to 
witnesse, and putteth forth presompeions . . . ac the earful m.'^i crie and ‘ 
quaken atte gate, bothe a fyngred and a furst, and for defaute spille ys 
non so hende to have, hym yn. Clerkus and knyghtes carpen of God 
ofte, and haveth hym muche in hure mouthe, ac mene men in herte;’ 
and heart, inner faith, living virtue, are what ednstitute true re¬ 
ligion. This is what these dull Saxons had begun to discover; the 
I Teutonic conscience, and English good sense too, had been aroused, 
iwith individual energy, the resolution to judge and to decide alone, by 
land for one’s self. * Christ is our hede that sitteth on hiej^^Heddis ne 
« oyght we have no mo,’ says a poem,^ attributed to Cliaucer, and which, 
with others, claims independence for Christian consciences. 


* We ben his membres bothe also. 
Father he taught us call him all, 
Mftist^rs to call forbad he tho; 
Al maisters ben wickid and fals.’ 


No mediator between man and God. In vain the doctors state that they 
have authority for their words; there is a^ord of greater authority, to 
wit, God’s. We hear it in the fourteenth iiotury, this grand word. It 
quitted .^the learned schools, the dead languages, the dusty*shelves on 
which the clergy suffered it to sle^, edy^d v^Tth a coiffusion of com¬ 
mentaries apd Fathers.* Wiclif appeared^d translatea it like Luther, 


* Plotman'e Cr^e; the Plowman’s TaU, printed in 1550. There were 
diree editions in one year, it was so rnsnifiestly Protestant. 

‘ Ehiig^ton, about 1400, wrote thus of Wielif^ ‘^anstulit do Latino in angli- 
cam 1ing)pam, non angelicam. tTnde per ipsbm fit Vulgate, et magia apertum 
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and in a spirit similar to Luther’s. * Cristen med and nrymmcn, oldp 
and yonge, shalden studie fast in the Ndwe Testament, for it is of ful 
autorite, and opyn to undirstonding of simple men, as to the peyntis 
that be moost nedeful to salyacioun.’ * Religion must be seeular, in 
order to escape from the hands of the clergy, who forestall it; each 
must hear and read for hims^ the word of God: he will be sure that 
it has not been corrupted in* the passage; he will feel it better, and 
more, he will und^stand it better; for 

‘ ech. nlace of holy writ, both opyn and derk, teohith mekenes and charite; and 
therfdre he that kepith mekenes and charite hath the trewe undirstondyng and 
perfectionn of al holi writ. ^ . . Therfore no simple man of wit he aferd un- 
mesurabli to studie in the text of holy writ . . . and no clerk he proude of the 
verrey undirstondyng of holy writ, for whi undirstonding of hooly writ with outeu 
charite that kepith Goddis beestis, makith a man depper dampned . . , and pride 
and covctisc of clerkis*is cause of Ircr blindees anderesie, and priv€th|]icm fro 
vcn-ey undirstondyng of holy writ.’ ^ • 

These are the memorable words that began to circulate in the markets 
a*d in the schools. They read the translated Bible, and commented on 
*it; they judged the existing Church after it. What judgments these 
serious and renovated minds passed upon it, with what readiness they 
pushed oiv to the true religion of their race, we may see from their 
petition to Parliament.® One hundred and thirty years before Luther, 
they said that the pope was not established by Christ, that pilgrim¬ 
ages and image-worship were akin to idolatry, that external forms are 
of no importance, that priests ought not to possess temporal wealth, 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation made a people idolatrous, that 
priests have not the power of absolving from sin. In proof of all this 
they brought forward texts of Scripture. Fancy these brave spirits, 
simple and> strong souls, who began to read at night, in their shops, 
by candle-light; for they were shopmen—a tailor, and a furrier, aijd < 
a baker—who, with some men of letters, began to read, and then to 
believe, and finally got themselves burned.* What a sight for the 
fifteenth century, and what a premise I It seems as though, Avith 
liberty of action, Hberty of mind begins to t^pear; that these common 
folk will think and speak; that under a conventional fiteifature,..intro- 
duced frmn France," a new literature is dawning; and, that England, 
genuine !l^^hd, Jjatf-huite^srp the Conquest, will at last find-4 voice. 

'■ "Bhb”^Kad not found it.’«' King and peers ally themselves to the 

Church, pass terrible statutes, destroy lives, burn heretics alive, often 
---—----:-^- 

liiicis et malicribits legere sciesldbbs quamfsolet esse clericis admodam littcratis, et 
bone intelligentibns. £t sic e^ngelica morgerita spar^tvu et a porcip couculcatur 
. . . (ita) at lAcis eommtme astenmin quod ante fuerat clmeis et ecclesise dogtori* 
bus talentnm stiperuum.'. * . 

* Wiclif's Bible, ed. Forsboll and Madden, 1850, preface to Oxford edition, p. 2. 

^ mi. ®'In 1885. * , , 

* 1401, WiUiaTn Sawtre, the'first Lollard burned olive. 
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with refinement of torture,—one in a barrel, another hung by an iron 
chain round his waist. The temporal wealth of the clergy had been 
attacked, and therewith the whole English constitution; and the great 
establishment above crushed out with its whole weight the assailants 
from below. Darkly, in silence, while in the Wars of the Roses the 
nobles were destroying each other, the bommoners went; on working- 
and living, separating themselves from t^e official Church, maintaining 
their liberties, amassing their wealth,^ but not goinjjf beyond. Like a 
vast rock which underlies the soil, yet crops up here and there at distant 
intervals, they barely exhibit themselves. No great poetical or rehgious 
work displays them to the light. They sang; but their ballads, first 
ignored, then transformed, reach us only in a late edition. They prayed; 
but beyond one or tw’o indifferent poems, their incomplete and repressed 
doctrine bore no fruit. One may well see from the verse, tone, and 
drift of their ballads, that they are capable of the finest poetic origin¬ 
ality,® but their poetry is in the hands of yeomen and harpers. 'Wc 
perceive, by the precocity and energy of their religious protests, that 
they are capable of the most severe and impassioned creeds; but thtir 
faith remains hidden in the shop-parlours of a few obscure sectaries. 
Neither their faith nor their poetry has been able to attain it^ end or 
issue. The Renaissance and the Reformation, those two uafional out¬ 
breaks, are still far off; and the literature of the period retains to the 
end, like the highest ranks of English society, almost the perfect stamp 
of its Frenph origin and its foreign models. 


* Commines, ▼. ch. 19 and 20 : ‘In my opinion, of all kingdoms of the world of 
which I have any knowledge, where the public weal is best observed, and least 
violence is exercised on the people, and where no bruldings are overtlirown or 
demolished in war, England is the best; and the ruin and misfortune falls on them 
who wage the war, . . . The kingdom of England has this advantage beyond other 
nations, that the pcoplo and the country are not destroyed or huriit, nor the build¬ 
ings demolished ; and ill-fortune falls on men of war, and especially on the nobles,’ 

• See the ballads of Chmj C^me, TJ'a Nat-Brown ilfa&i, etc. Many of theni 
are admirable little diaiuas. 
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I. Chaucer—His education—His political and social life—Wherein his talent 
was serviceable—He paints the second feudal society. 
iJ. How the middle age degenerated—Decline of the serious element iii manners, 
books, and works of art—Need of excitement—^Analogies of architecture 
and literature. 

ill. Wherein Chaucer belongs to the middle age—llomantic and ornamental poems 
—Ze Homan de la Hose — Troilm and Oremda — Canterbury Tafes—Order of 
description and events— The House of Fame —Fantastic dreams and visions 
—Love poems— Troilm and Cressida —Exaggerated development of love in 
•tliejniddle age—"Why the mind took this path—Mystic love—27te Flower 
and the Leaf —Sensnd love— Troilus and Cressida. 

IV, Whercin^haucer is French—Satirical and jovial poems— Canterbury Tales— 
The Wife of Bath and marriage—lire mendicant friar and religion—Buf¬ 
foonery, waggery, and coarseness in the middle age, 

V. Wherein Chaucer was English and original—Idea of character and individual 
—Van Eyck and Chaucer contemporary—Prologue to Canterbury Tales— 
Portraits of the franklin, monk, miller, citizen, kftight, sq^uirc, prioress, 
tlie good clerk—Connection of evenhs and characters—General idea—Im- 
portauce of the same—Chaucer a precursor of the Reformation—He halts 
by the way—Delays and childishness—Causes of this feebleness—His prose, { 
and scholastic notion—How he is isolated in his age. • 

t !. Connection of philosophy and poetiy—How general notions failed under 
the scholastic philosophy—W hy poetry fai led—Coinpaiison of civilisa¬ 
tion and decadence'"^ in the middle age, and in Spain—Extinction of 
the English literature—Translators—Rhyming chronicles—^Didactic poets 
—Compilers of moralities—Gower—Cedeve-^Lydgate—^Analogy of taste 
, in costumes, buildings, and literature—Sad notion of fate, and human 
misery—Hawes—Barclay—Sksltoii—Elements of the Reformation and of 
the Renaissance. 


1 . 


A mid so many barr?h endeavours, throughout the long impotence 
of Norman literature* which was content to copy, an^ of Saxon 
literature, which bore no fruit, a definite language was nevertheless 
attained, and there wal room for a great writey. Geofixey Chaucer 
appeared, a man of mark, inventive though a disciple, original though 
a translator, who by his genius, education, and life, was enabled to 
know and to depict a w'hole world, but above all to satisfy the clfcivalric 
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world and the splendid courts which shone upon the heights.* He 
belonged to It, thqugh>dearaed and versed in aU branches of scholastic 
knpyledge; and he took such part in it, that his life from end to end 
was that of a man of the world, and a man of action. We find him 
alternately in King Edward’s arm}', in the king's train, husband of a 
queen's maid of honour, a pensioner, a placeholder, a depjity in Parlia- . 
ment, a knight, founder of a family lyhich was liereafter to become 
allied to royalty. Moreover, he Was in the king’s council, brother-in- 
law of the Duke of Lancaster, employed more than once in open 
embassies or secret missions at Florence, Genoa, Milan, Flanders, com¬ 
missioner in France for the. marriage of the Prince of Wale.s, high up 
aiid low down in the political ladder, disgraced, restored to place. 
This experience of business, travel, war, the court, was not like a book 
education. He wsvs at the court of Edward in., the most splendid in 
Europe, amidst tourneys, grand entrances, displays; he took part in 
the pomps of France and Milan; conversed with Petrarch, perhaps with 
Boccacio and Froissart; was actor in, and spectator of, the finest and 
most tragical of dramas. In these few words, what ceremonies and pro¬ 
cessions are implied 1 what pageantry of armour, caparisoned h^rsesj 
bedecked ladies 1 what display of gallant and,lordly manner^l what a 
varied and brilliant world, well suited to occupy the mind«;ind eyes of 
a poet! Like Froissart, better than he, Chaucer could depict the 
character of the nobles, their mode of life, their amours, even other 
things, and please them by his portraiture. 

11 . 

Two notions raised the middle age above the chaos of barbarism : 
one religious, which had fashioned the gigantic cathedrals, and swept 
the masses from their native soil to hurl them upon the Holy Land ; 
the other secular, which had built feudal fortresses, and set the man of 
courage armed, upon his feet, within his own domain: the one had 
produced the adventurous hero, the other the mystical monk; the one, 
to wit, the belief in God, the otlJter the belief in self. Both, I’unning 
to excess, had degenerated by expenditure of force: the one had 
exalted indepe*ndence into rebellion, the other had changed piety into 
enthusiasm: the first made man unfit for civil life, the second drdw 
him back from natural life: the ene, sanctioning disorder, dissolved 
society ; the other, enthroning irrationality, perverted intelligence. 
Chivalry had need to be repressed |>efore issuing in brigandage; devo¬ 
tion restrained before inducing slavery. Ttfl'bulent feudalism grew 
feeble, like oppressive theocracy^ and th| two great Ibaaster p^sions, 
deprived 6f Iheir sap and lopped of them stem| gave |ilace by their 
weakness to the monotony of habit and the ta$1»B foir worldliness, which 
shot ferth in their stdhd and flourished under their name. 

-. .i,..— .. . ■■■-- 5 .----:- 

' Born b(‘tw<ien 1S29 and 1345, died in 1400. 
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Insensibly, the setious element declined, in boohs as in manners, in 
works of, art as in books. Architecture, •instead of being the hand¬ 
maid of faith, became the slave of phantasy. It was exaggerated, 
confined to mere decoration,..sacrificing general effect to detail, shot 
up its steeples to unreasonable heights, festooned its churches with 
.canopies, pinpacles, . trefoiled arches, openworked galleries. ‘ Its 
whole aim was continually to c](^mb higher, to clothe the sacred edifice 
with a gaudy bedizenment, as if it were a bride on the wedding morn¬ 
ing.’* Before this marvellous lacework, what emotion could one feel 
but a pleased astonishment? What becomes of Christian sentiment 
• before such scenic ornamentations ? In like manner literature seta 
itself to play. In the eighteenth century, the second age of absolute 
monarchy, we saw on one side garlanded top-knots and cupolas, on 
the other pretty vers de societi, courtly and sprightly tales, taking the 
place of severe beauty-lines and noble writings. Even so in the four¬ 
teenth century, the second age of feudalism, they hud on one side the 
stone fretwork and slender efflorescence of aerial forms, and on the 
otlfer finical verses and diverting stories, taking the place of the old 
gran^ architecture and the old simple literature. It is no longer the 
overflowiTig of a true sentiment which produces them, but the craving 
for exciteuMint. ' Consider Chaucer, his subjects, and how he selects 
them. He goes far and wide to discover them, to Italy, France, to the 
popular legends,, the ancient classics. His readers need diversity, and 
his business is to ‘provide fine tales:’ it was in those days the poet’s 
business.* The lords at table have finished dinner, the minstrels come 
and sing, the brightness of the torches falls on the velvet and ermine, 
on the fantastic figwes, the oddities, the elaborate embroidery of their 
long garments; then the poet arrives, presents his manuscript, ‘ richly 
illuminated, bound in crimson violet, embellished with silver clasps 
and bosses, roses of gold:’ they ask him for his subject, and h| 
answers ‘ Love.’ 


Ill* 

In fact, it is the most agreeable subject, fittest to make the evening 
hours flow sweetly, amid the spiced goblets and the burhing perfumes. 
Chaucer translated first that great storehouse of gallantry, the ;5oma» 
de la Rose. There is no pleasanter entertainment. It is about a rose 
wTiicdi'^elover wished to pluck: the pictures of the May months, the 
groves, the* flowery earth, the gi^en hedgerows, abound and display 
their bloom. Then came portraits of. the smiling ladles, Bichesse, 
Fraunchise, Gffiety, and way «)f contrast, two sad characters, 
Daunger luid^ravail, aU crowding, and minutely described, with de¬ 
tail of featur^ clothing, atdtude; they walk about, as in apiece of 


* Renan, Ih VArt aw Mayen ' • 

* Bee Froissart, his life with the Count of Foix and With King Richc^ 17« 
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tapestry, amid landscapes, dances, castles, with allegorical groups, in 
lively sparkling colours, displayed, contrasted, ever renewed and varied 
so ,%3 to entertain the sight. For an evil has arisen, unknown to 
sei'ious ages— ennui: novelty and brilliancy followed by novelty and 
brilliancy are necessary to withstand it; and Chaucer, like Boccacio 
and Froissart, enters into the struggle with all his heart.. He borrows, 
from Boccacio his history of Palamon and Arcite, from Lollius his 
history of Trdilus and CressWa, and re-arrangcs them. How the two 
young Theban knights, Arcite and Palamon, both fall in love with the 
beautiful Emily, and how Arcite, victorious in tourney, falls and dies, 
bequeathing Emily to his rival; how the fine Trojan knight Troilus 
wins the favours of Cressida, and how Cressida abandons him for 
Diomedes—^these are still tales in verse, tales of love. A little long 
tliey may be; all the writings of this age, French, or imitated from 
French, are born of too prodigal minds; but how they glide along I 
A winding stream, winch flows smoothly on level sand, and glitters now 
and igain in the sun, is the only image we can find. The characters 
speak too much, but then they speak so well 1 Even when they dis¬ 
pute, like to listen, their anger and offences are so wholly based 
on a happy overflow of unbroken converse. Remember Froi&sart, how 
slaughters, assassinations, plagues, tlie butcheries of the Jacquerie, the 
whole chaos of human misery, is forgotten in his fine uniform humour, 
so that the furious and raving figures seem but ornaments and choice 
embroiderings to relieve the train of shaded and coloured silk which 
forms the groundwork of his narrative I 

But, in particular, a multitude of descriptions spread their gilding 
over alL Chaucer leads you among arms, palaces, temples, and halts 
before each scene. Here: 

‘ The statue of Venus glorious for to see 
Was naked fleting in the large see. 

And fro the navel doun all covered was 
With wawes grene, and bright as any glaa 
A citole in hire right l^aud hadde she, 

And on hire hed, ful semely for to see, 

A rose gcrlond fressh, and wel smelling, 

Above hire hed hire doves lleckering. ’ ^ 

Further on, the temple of Mars: • 

* First on the wall was pointed a forest. 

In which ther wonneth ^eythcr man ue best, 

With knotty knarry barreiu trees old^ 

Of stubbes and sharp ^d hidous to behold; 

In which ther ran a romhle and #swough, 

As though a storms shuld bresten every bough: 

And doupward from an hill under a bent, 

Ther stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 

^ KntylU’a Tah, ii. p. 59, v. 1957-1964. 
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Wrought all of burned stele, of which th’ entrea 
Was longe and streite, and gastly for to se^ 

And thereat came a rage and swiche a vise, 

That it made all the gates for to rise. 

The northern light in at the dore shone, 

For window on the wall ne was ther none, 

Thurgh which men mighten any light discerne. 

* The dore was all of athamant eteine, 

Yclenched overthwart and endelong 
With yren tough, and for to make it strong. 

Every piler the temple to sustene 
Was tonne-gret, of yren bright and shene.’* 

on the wall w§re representations of slaughter; and in the 

* The statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and loked grim as he were wood, . . • 

A wolf ther stood befome him at his fete 
With eyen red, and of a man he ete.’^ 

Are not these contrasts well designed to rouse the imagination? Yon 
jvill meet in Chaucer a succession of similar pictures. Observe the 
train of ^combatants who came to joust in the tilting field for Arcite 
and Palamon: 

With him ther wenten knightes many on, 

Som wol ben armed in an habergeon 
And in a brestplate, and in a gipou ; 

And som wol have a pair of plates large ; 

And som wol have a Truce sheld, or a targ«s 
Som wol ben armed on his legges wele. 

And have an axe, and som a mace of stele. . , , 

Ther maist thou se coming with Palamon 
Licurge himself, the grete king of Trace: 

Blake was his herd, and manly was his face. 

The cerclcs of his ej'en in his hed 
They gloweden betwixen yelwe and red, 

And like a griffon loked he about, 

With kemped heres on hisfbrowes stout; 

His limmes gret, his bruuncs hard and stronge, 

His shoiildrcs brode, his armes round and longe* 

And a.s the guise was in his contree, 

Ful highe upon a char of gold stood he, 

With fouro white holies m the trais. 

Iiistede of cotc-armure on his hamais. 

With nayles yelwe, andrfjright as any gold. 

He hadde^beres skin, cole-blake for old. 

Ris longe here was kempt4)ehind his bak, 

As any ravencs%ther it shone for blake. 

A wreth of gold arm-gret, of huge weight, 

Upon his hed sate ful of stones bright, • 
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Of fine rnbins and oT diamants. 

AboM bis char ther wenten white alanne, 

Twenty and mc^ as gret as any stere. 

To hunten at the Icon or the dere, 

And fi^lwed him, with mdsel fast ybound, 

Colered with gold, and,torettes filed round. 

An hundred lordcs had he in his route. 

Armed fol wel,. with hertes steme and stouta 
With Arcita, in stories as m^ find, 

The gret Emetrius the king of Inde, 

Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele. 

Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele, 

Came riding like the gml of armes Mars. 

His cote-armure was of a cloth of JSTars, 

Couched with perles, white, and round and grete. 

His sadel was of brent gold new ybete ; 

A mantelet upon his shouldres hanging 
Bret-fiil of rubies red, as fire sparkling. 

His crispe here like ringes was yronne, 

And that was yelwc, and glitcred as the sonne. 

His nose was high, his eyen bright citrin, 

His lippes round, his colour w.os sanguin . . « 

And as a Icon he his loking caste. 

Of five and twenty yere his age I caste. 

His herd was well hegonnen for to sjtring; 

His vois was as a trompe thondering. 

Upon his bed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerlond fresshe and lusty for to sene. 

Upon his bond he bare for his deduit 
An egle tame, as any lily whit. 

An hundred lordes had he with, him there, 

All armed save hir hedes in all hir gere, 

Ful richely in alle manere thinges. . . . 

About this king ther ran on every pait 
j Ful many a tame Icon and leopart. ’ * 

A herald would not describe them better nor more fully. The lords 
and iadies of the time would recognise here their tourneys and 
masquerades. * 

There is something moje pleasant than a fine narrative, and that is 
a collection of fine narratives, especially when the narratives are all of 
difi’^rent colourings, Froissart gives us such under the name of 
Chfonicles; Boccacio still better; after him tlie lords of tlie Cent Nou- 
velles nouveUes} and, later still, Marguerite de Navarre. What more 


natural among people who meet, t|^k, and try to amuse, ^hemeelves ? 
manners of the time suggest them; for flie habits and tastes of 

society ^'ad Tiegim, and 

cotivemiff^s whic^ heard in the halland by the way^de. Chaucer 
describes a troop of ^Igrims, people of every tank, who are going to 


‘ Kni{jU'» Takt it p. 63, u, 213Q-2138. 
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Canterbury: a knight, a sergeant of law, an Oxford clerk, a doctor, a 
miller, a prioress, a monk, who agree to relate a story all round: 

^ For trewely comfort ne mlrthe is non, 

To riden by the way domb as the ston.’ 

They relate accordingly '; and on tliis slender and flexible thread all the 
•jovialities of the feudal imagination, true and false, come and contribute 
their motley figures to the chain; alternately noble, chivalrous stories: 
the miracle of the infant whose throat was cut by Jews, the trials of 
patient Giiselda, Canaoe and the marvellous fictions of Oriental fancy, 
obscene stories of marriage and monks, allegorical or moral tales, the 
fable of the cock and hen, a list of great unfortunate persons: Lucifer, 
Adam, Samson, Nebuchadnezzar, Zenobia, Croesus, Ugolin, Peter of 
Spain. I leave out some, for I must be brief. Chaucer is like a v 
jeweller with his hands full: pearls and glass beads, sparkling diamonds / 
and common agates, black jet and ruby roses, all that history and| 
imagination had been able to gather and fashion during three centuries! 
in the East, in France, in Wales, in Provence, in Italy, all that hadl 
roHed his way, clashed together, broken or polished* by the stream of | 
centijries, and by the great jumble of human memory; he holds in his | 
hand, arrftnges it, composes therefrom a long sparkling ornament, with | 
twenty pendants, a thousand facets, which by its splendour, varieties, | 
contrasts, may attract and satisfy the eyes of those most greedy forf 
amusement and novelt3^ 

He does more. The universal outburst of unchecked curiosity de¬ 
mands a more refined enjoyment; reverie and fantasy alone can satisfy 
it; not profound and thoughtful fantasy as we find it in Shakspeare, 
nor impassioned and meditated reverie as we find it in Dante, but the 
reverie and fantasy of the eyes, ears, external senses, which in poetry as in | 
architecture call for singularity, wonders, accepted challenges, victories 
gained over what is rational and probable, and which are satisfied only' 
by what is dense and dazzling. When you look at a cathedral of that 
time, you feel » sort of fear. Substance is wanting; the walls are hol¬ 
lowed out to make room for windows, fhe elaborate work of the porches, 
the wonderful growth of the slender columns, the thii} curvature of 
arches—everything seems to totter; support has been withdrawn to 
gife way to ornament. Without external prop or buttress, and artifidal 
aid of iron clamp-work, the building would have crumbled to pieced on 
the first day: as it is, it undoes itself; we have to maintain on ^e spot a 
colony of masons continually to waiMl off the continual decay. But oui 
eyes lose them^ves in fallowing the wavings and twistings of the end¬ 
less fretwork; tllh dadzli% ce|ktre-roset>f the portal and the painted-glass 
throw a diapei^ l^t on the carved stalls of the choir, the gofd-work of 
the altar, tl^e long^rmy'of, damascened'and glittering oop^ the crowd 
of statues, gr^u^y rising; and amid this violet light, this quivering 
|>urple, am^ these arrows of gold which pierce the gloom, the hoUdmg 
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is like the tail of a mystical peacock. So most of the poems of the 
time fixe barren or foundation; at most a trite morality serves them 
for mainstay: in short, the poet thought of nothing else than-spreading 
out® before us a glow of colours apd a jumble of forms. They arc 
dreams or visions; there are five pr six in Chaucer, and you will meet 
more on your advance to the Renaissance. Yet the show is splendid. 
Chaucer is transported in a dream to a temple of glass,* ‘where on the 
walls are figured in gold all the legends of Ovid and Virgil, an infinite 
train of characters and dresses, like that which, on the painted glass, in 
the churches, still occupies the gaze of the faithful. Suddenly a golden 
eagle, which soars near the sun, and glitters like a carbuncle, descends 
with the swiftness of lightning, and carries diim off in his talons above 
the stars, dropping him at last before the House of Fame, splendidly built 
of beryl, with shining windows and lofty turrets, and situated on a high 
rock of almost inaccessible ice. All the southern side was graven with 
the names of famous men, but the sun was continuously melting them. 
On the northern side, the names, better protected, still remained. On 
the turrets appeared the minstrels and jongleurs, with Orpheus, Orion, 
and the great harp-players, and behind them myriads of musicians, 
with horns, flutes, pipes, and reeds, in which they blew, %nd which 
filled the air; then all the charmers, magicians, and prophets. He 
enters, and in a high hall, wainscotted with gold, embossed^ with pearls, 
on a throne of carbuncle, he sees a woman seated, a * gret and noble 
quene,’ amidst an infinite number of heralds, whose embroidered cloaks 
bore the arms of the most famous knights in the world, and heard the 
sounds of instruments, and the celestial melody of Calliope and her 
sbters. From her throne to the gate stretched a row of pillars, on 
which stood the great historians and poets; Josephus on a pillar of 
lead and iron; Statius on a pillar of iron stained with blood; Ovid, 

‘ Venus’ clerk,’ on a pillar of copper; then, on one higher than the 
rest, Homer and Livy, Dares the Phrygian, Guido Colonna, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and the other historians of the ■war of 'IVoy. Must I 
go on copying this phantasmagoria, in which confused erudition mars 
picturesque invention, and frequent banter shows sign that the vision 
is only a planned amusement ? The poet and his reader have imagined 
for half an hour decorated halls and bustling crowds; a slender thread 
of common sense has ingeniously crept along the transparent golden mist 
which they amuse themselves with* following. That suffices; they are 
pleased with their fleeting fancies, and ask nothing beyond. 

^ Amid this exuberancy of minfi, amid the§,e refined cravings, and 
‘ this insatiate exaltation of imagination and sense, ther^ was the passion 
«of love, which, combining all, was developed in excess, and displayed in 
; short the sickly charm, the fundamental and fatal exaggeration, which 
: are the characteristic^ of the age, and which, later, the Spanish clvilisa- 


* The House of FaTre, 
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tion exhibits both in,its flower and its decay. Lopg ago, the courts of t 
love in Provence had established the theory. ‘ Each one who loves,’ 
they said", ‘ grows pale at the sight of her whom he loves; each action 
of the lover ends in the thought of her whom he loves. Lovh'can 
refu^ nothing to love.’* This search after excessive sensation had 
ended in the ecstasies and transports of Guido Cavalcanti, and of 
^ante; and in Languedoc a company of enthusiasts had established 
themsdves, love-penitents, who, in order to prove the violence of their 
passion, dressed in summer in furs and heavy garments, and in winter 
in light gauze, and walked thus about the cotintr)^, so%hat many of 
them fell ill and died. Chaucer, in their wake, explained in his verses 
the craft of love,* the ten«conimandments, the twenty statutes of love; ; 
and praised his lady, his ‘daieseye,’ his *Margaruite,’ his 'vermeil; 
rose ; ’ depicted love in ballads, visions, allegories, didactic poems, in a 
hundred guises. This is chivalrous, lofty love, as it was connived in 
the middle age; above all, tender love. Trollus loves Cressiefa like r. 
troubadour; without Pandarus, her uncle, he would have langnishccl, 
aijd ended by dying in silence. He will not reveal the name of her he 
• loves. Pandarus has to tear it from him, perform all the bold actions 
liinfeelf, .plan every kind of stratagem. Troilus, however brave and 
strong in battle, can but weep before Cressida, ask her pardon, and 
faint. Cressida exhibits every delicacy. When Pandarus brings her 
Trojlus’ first letter, she begins by refusing it, and is ashamed to open 
it: she opens it only because she is told the poor knight is about to 
die. At the first words ‘all rosy hewed tho woxe she;’ and though 
the letter is respectful, she will not answer it. She yields at last to 
t’ in”-»ortunities of her uncle, and answers Troilus that she will feel 
f h ^ the affection of a sister. As to' Troilus, he trembles all over, 

^, / pale when he sees the messenger return, doubts his happiness, 

< j. will not believe the assurance which is given him: 

* Bat right so as these holtes and these hayis 
Thsit han in winter dead ben and diy, 

Reyesten hem in grene, w^an that May is. . . . 

Right in that selfe wise, sooth for to sey, 

Woxe snddainly his herte full of joy.^ 

^lowly, after many pains, and thanks to the efforts of Pandarus, he 
obtains her confession ; and in this confession what a delightful gr^ 1 

' ‘ And as the newe abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first, whan she he^uneth sing^ 

Whan heareth any heerdes tale, 

., - Or in the h^ges any wight stearing, 

•&d after siker^oeth her^oiee outring: 

- ... y . :; , ' ,, , , .. .—;---^ — ■*- 

1 Andrdle OhapeIslh, Tl70. • 

^ Also the CoutH c/ IfOV^ and perhaps The Zadies md La Belie 

7)ame eana MercL 

’ TroUm and. Crea^da, Voh v. bfc. p. 12. 
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Uight^so Crescidc, whan that her dredc stent, 

Opened her herte, and told him her entent '■ 

C 

He,^as soon as he perceived a hope from afar, 

‘In chaunged voice, right for his very drede, 

Which voice eke qnoke,*and thereto his manera. 

Goodly abasht, and now his hewes :(pde, 

Kow pale, unto Cresseide his ladie dere, 

With look doun cast, and humble iyolden chcre, 

Lo, the alderfirst word that him astai-t 

Was twice: “Mercy, mercy, 0 my sweet herte! 

This ardent love breaks out in impassioned accents, in bursts of happi¬ 
ness. Far from being regarded as a fault, ft is the source of all virtue. 
Trbilus becomes braver, more generous, more upright, through it; his 
speech runs now on love and virtue ; he scorns all villany ; he honours 
those "^o possess merit, succours those who are in distress; and Cres- 
. sida, delighted, repeafs all day, with exceeding tenderness, this song, 
which is like the warbling of a nightingale: 

* Whom should I thanken but you, god of love. 

Of all this blissc, in which to bathe I ginne ? 

And thanked he yc, lonle, for that I love. 

This is the right life, that I am inne, 

To flemen all maner vice and sinne: 

This doeth me so to vertue for to entende 
That dale by daie I in my will amende. 

And who that saieth that for to love is vice, . . 

He either is envious, or right nice, 

Or is unmightie for his shreudnesse 
Toloven. . . . 

Rut I with all mine herte and all my might. 

As 1 have saied, well love unto my last. 

My owne dere herte, and all mine owne knight, 

•ef In whiche mine herte giwen is so fast, 

){ And his in me, that it shall ever last.'^ 

?? Sit misfortune comes. Her fattier Calchas demand^ her back, and thf? 

^^°Vojans decide that they will give her up in excliange for prisoners. 

^ Sx this news ^ she swoons, and Troilus is about to slay himself. Their 

'^-ove at this time seems imperishable; it sports with death, because it 

"'institutes the whole of life. Bq^'ond that better and delicious life 

, .ich it created, it seems there can he no other; 
tier 

‘But as God would, of swough she abraide, 

And gan to sighe, and Troilus she crid^e, 

And he answetde: lioAy mine, Creseide, 

Live ye yet ? ” and let his swerd£ donn glide: 

“ Ye herte mine, that thanked be Cupide,” 
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• Trolhia and Gressida, voL v^'bk. 3, p. 40 
»Iljiit vol. iv. bk. 2, p m. 
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(Quod she), and therevrithal she sore sight, 

And he began to glade her as he might. 

Took her in armes two and kist her oft, 

And her to glad, he did al his entent, 

For which her gost, that fiikered aie a loft, - 
Into her wofuU herte ayen it went: 

But at the last, ^s that her eye gient 
Aside, anon she gan his swoide aspie, 

As it lay bare, and gan for feare crie. 

And asked him why had he it out draw, 

And Troilus anon the cause her told, 

And how himself therwith he wold have slain, 

For which Creseflie upon him gan behold, 

And gan him in her armes taste fold, 

And said: “ 0 mercy God, lo which a dede! 

Alas, how nigh we weren bothe dede !”’* 

At last they are separated, with what words &nd what tears! and 
I'rollus, alone in his chamber, murmurs: 

* “ Where is mine owne lady lefe and dere ? 

Where is her white brest, where is it, where f 
Where been her armes, and her eyeu clexe 
That yesterday this time with me were ? ” , • , 

^01 there nas houre in al the day or night, 

Whan he was tlier as no man might him hew. 

That he ne sayd: ** 0 lovesome lady bright^ 

How have ye faren sins that ye were there i 
Welcome ywis mine owne lady dere! ” . . , 

Fro thencc-forth he rideth up and doune, 

And every thing came him to remembraunoe, 

As he rode forth by the places of the toune, 

In which he whilom had all his pleosaunce: 

“ Lo, yonder saw I mine owne lady daunc^ 

And in that temple with her eicn dere. 

Me caught first my right lady dere. 

And yonder have I herde fall lustely , 

' My dere herte laugh, and yoiificr play 
Saw her ones eke ful blisfully, 

And yonder ones to me gan she say, 

* Now, good sweete, love me well I pray.* 

And yonde so goodly gan she me behold. 

That to the death mine herb is to her hold. 

And at the corner in the yonder house 
*Herde 1 mine alderlevest lady dere^ 

So womanly,%ith voice melodiouse, 

Sin^n BO wd, bo eoodly, and bo cler^ 

Tlmt in my Boule yet me thinketh 1 here 
The blissful sowne, and in that yonder placflb 
My lady first me ioke unto her grace.'”* • 

' Troilua and Ortaaida, voL v. bk. 4, p. 97. * Ibid. bk. 5, p. 119 etpnatvm. 
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None has since fcoind more true and tender words. These are the 
charming * poetic branches * ^which flourished amid the gross ignorance 
and pompous parades. Human intelligence in the middle age had 
blo^omed on that side where it perceived the light. 

But mere narrative does not suffice to express his felicity and fancy; 
the poet must go where * shoures sweet of rain descended soft,’ 

‘ And every plaine wdis clothed faire 
With new greene, and maketh small floures 
To springen here and there in field and in niede, 

So very good and wholsome be the shoures^ 

That it renueth that was old and dede, 

In winter time; and out of every sede 
Springeth the hearbe, so that every wight 
Of this season wexeth glad and light. . . . 

In which (grove) were okes great, streight as a line, 

Under thb whidi the giusse so fresh of hew 
Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well fro his fellow grew.’ 


He must forget himself in the vague felicity of the country, and, like 
Dante, lose himself in ideal light and allegory. The dreams bf love, to 
continue true, must not take a too visible form, nor ent«r into a too 
consecutive history; they must float in a misty distance; the soul in 
which they hover cannot think of the laws of existence; it inhabits 
another world; it forgets itself in the ravishing emotion which troubles 
it, and sees its well-loved visions rise, mingle, come and go, os in 
summer we see the bees on a hill-slope flutter in a haze of light, and 
circle round and round the flowers. 

One morning,^ a lady sings, I entered at the dawn of day, I entered 
an oak-grove 


t 


‘ Witli bninclies brode, laden with leves new, 
That sprongen out ayen the snnne-sheiie, 

very red, and some a glad light grene. 

!■» 

And I, that all this pleasaunt sight sie. 
Thought sodainly 1 felt so sweet an dre 
Of the eglenterc, that certaiuely 
There is no hert, I deme, in such dispairo, 
Ne with tlioughts fi-o^jrard and contraire. 

So overldd, but it should soone have bote, 

; had ones felt this savour sote. 


And as I stood, and cast aside min#eie^ 
I was ware of the forest medler tree 
That ever yet in all my life 1 lie, 

As full of blossomes as it might be; 
Therem a goldfinch lading pretile 


^ Tht^kjfiaerjtiiid Qvt hwj vi p. 244, «. 


* Jbul. p. 24^ V, 88. 
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Fro bough to bougb; and, as him list, he eet 
Here and there of buds and floures sweet < . . 

And as I sat, the birds harkening thxis, 

Methought that I heard voices sodainly, 

'^he most sweetest and most delicious 
That ev& any wight, I trow truly. 

Heard in their life, for the annony 
And sweet accord was in 8C%ood musike, 

That the voice to angels most was like.'> 

Tlien she sees arrive ‘a world of ladies ... in surcotes white of 
velvet ... set with emcrauds ... as of great pearles round and 
orient, and diamonds fine ajid rubies red.* And all had on their head 
‘a rich fret of gold . . . full of stately riche stones set,’ with *a 
chapelet of branches fresh and grene . . . some of laurer, some of 
Avoodbind, some of agnus castusand at the same time came a train 
of valiant knights in splendid array, with ‘ harneis’ of red gold, shining 
in the sun, and nbble steeds, with trappings ‘of cloth of gold, and 
furred with ermine.’ These knights and dames were the servants of 
the Leaf, and they sate under a great oak, at the feet of their queen. 

From^the other side came a bevy of ladies as resplendent as the 
first, but croAvned with fresh flowers. These Avere the servants of the 
FloAver. Tlfey alighted, and began to dance in the meadow. But 
heavy clouds appeared in the sky, and a storm broke out. They 
wish’ to shelter themselves under the oak, but there was no more 
room; they ensconced themselves as they could in the hedges and 
brambles; the rain came down and spoiled their garlands, stained their 
robes, and washed aAvay their ornaments; Avhen the sun returned, they 
went to ask succour from the queen of the Leaf; she, being merci¬ 
ful, consoled them, repaired the injury of the rain, and restored their 
original beauty. Then all disappears as in a dream. 

The lady was astonished, Avhen suddenly a fair dame appeared' 
and instructed her. She learned that the servants of the Leaf had 
lived like brave knights, and those qf the Flower had loved idleness 
and pleasure. She promises to sea’ve the Leaf, and came away. 

Is this an allegory ? There is at least a.lack of wij. There is no 
ingenious enigma; it is dominated by fancy, and the poet thinks only 
of displaying in soft verse the fleeting and brilliant train which had 
amused his mind and charmed his eyes. 

Chaucer himself, on the first of May, rises ajl|p|^oes out into the 
meadoAvs. Love enter^ his heart Avith the Avarm sAveet air; the land¬ 
scape is transfigjdred, and the birds begin to speak : 

‘ There sate I (fitwne among the fairc flours, 

• * And saw the birds trip out of liir boms, 

... .. .... .. . . - 

‘ TUe jfloujer and iJte Leoft vi. p. v. 78-133i 
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There as they rested hem all the night, 

Thhy were so joyfull of the dayes light, 

They began of May for to done honours. 

They coud that service all by rote, 

There was many a lovely note, 

Some song loud as t£ey had plained, 

And some in other manner voice yfained 
And some all oufcwith the ful tlirote. 

The proyned hem and made hem right gay, 

And daunceden, and lepten on the spray, 

And evermore two and two in fere, 

Bight so as they had chosen hem to yere, 

In Foverere upon saint ValentiiTes day. 

And the river that I sate upon, 

It made such a noise as it ron, 

Accordannt with the birdcs armony, 

Methoftght it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any nion.’* 

This confused harmony of vague noises troubles the sense; a 
languor enters the soul. The cuckoo throws his monotonous •voice 
like a mournful and tender sigh between the white ash-tree Taoles; the 
nightingale makes his triumphant notes roll and rush alpove the leafy 
canopy; fancy breaks in unsought, and Chaucer hears them dispute of 
Love. Tliey sing alternately an antistrophic song, and the nightingale 
weeps for vexation to hear the cuckoo speak in depreciation of Love. 
He is consoled, however, by the poet’s voice, seeing that he al o suffers 
with him: 

* “ For love and it hath doe me much wo." 

“ Ye, use" (quod she) “this medicine 
Every day this May or thou dine 
Go looke upon the fresh daisie, 

And though thou be for wo in point to die, 

That shall full gi'eatly lessen thee'of tliy pine. 

“ And looke alway^hat thou be good and trew, 

And I wol sing one of the songes new, 

For love of thee, as loud as I may crie; ” 

And than she began this song full hie, 

“ I shrewe aU hem thjt been of love untrue.” ’® 

To such exquisite delicacies love, aa with Petrarch, had carried 
poetry; by refinement even, as with Petrarch, it is lost rfow and then 
in its wit, c^eits, clenches. ^ characteristic at once 

®«P^rates It frjjm:;Tetr^.- Chtucer, if gver-exdtey is "also "^acef^n,' 

^ The Cuckow and Nightingale, vi. p, 121, v. 67-85. 

• Hid. p. 126, V. 230- 241. 
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what gossipy, as the Fi'ench filways paint love. IJe follows his tme 
masters, and is himself an elegant speaker, facile, ever ready to smile, 
loving chhice pleasures, a disciple of the Koman de la Rose^ and myich 
less Italian than French.' The bent of French character makes of love 
noTa'passion, but a gay feast, tastefully arranged, in which the service 
.is elegant, the food exquisite, the silver brilliant, the two guests in full 
dress, in good humour, quick to anticipate and please each other, know¬ 
ing how to keep up the gaiety, and when to part. In Chaucer, without 
doubt, this other altogether worldly view runs side by side with the 
sentimental element. If Troilus is a weeping lover, his uncle Pandarus 
is a lively rascal, who volunteers for a singular service with amusing 
urgency, frank immorality, and carries it out carefully, gratuitously, 
thoroughly. In these pretty attempts Chaucer accompanies him as far 
as possible, and is not shocked. On the contrary, he makes fun out of 
it. At the critical moment, with transparent hypocrisy, he shelters 
himself under his character as author. If you fihd the particulars free, 
he says, it is not my fault; ‘ so writen clerks in hir bokes old,’ and ‘ I 
in#te, aftir min auctour, telle . . Not only is he gay, but he jests 
Trom end to end of the tale. He sees clearly through the tricks of 
feminine -modesty; he laughs at it maliciously, knowing well what is 
l)ehind; he^eeins to be saying, finger on lip; ‘ Hush I let the grand 
words roll on, you will be edified presently.* We are, in fact, edified ; 
so is he, and in the nick of time he goes away, cariying the light: 
‘ For ought I can aspies, this light nor I ne serven here of nought.’ 
‘Troilus,’ says uncle Pandarus, ‘if ye be wise, sweveneth not now, 
lest more folke arise.’ Troilus takes care not to swoon; and Cres- 
sida at last, being alone with him, speaks wittily and with prudent 
delicacy; there is here an exceeding charm, no coarseness. Their 
happiness covers all, even voluptuousness, as with profusion and per¬ 
fume of heavenly roses. At most a slight spice of malice flavours it 
‘and gode thrift he had full oft.’ Troilus holds his mistress in his 
arms: ‘ with worse hap God let us never mete.’ The poet is almost as 
well pleased as they: tor him, as for <the men of his time, the sovereign 
good is love, not damped, but satisfied; they ended even by thinking 
such love a merit. The ladies declared in their judgments, that when 
oiie loved, one could refuse nothing to the beloved. Love has the force 
of law; it is inscribed in a code; .they combine it with religion; and 
there is a sacrament of love, in which the birds in their anthems sing 
matins.® Chaucer citfses with all his heart the co'fotous wretches, the 
business men, Avho trestft it as a folly: 

‘ As would Go<i, tlio wretches that despise 
Service of love had cares also long 
As had Mida, ful of covctisc, . . . 

- 1 _- 

* Stendlial, On Love: the diiference of Love-taste and Love-passiog. 

® The Court of Lore, about 1353 et s<?^. See also the Testament of Lone- 
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To t^tvclieo. hem, that they been in the vice 
And lovers not, although they hold hem nice, 

. . . God yev^hem mischannce, 

And every lover in his tronth avanncar* *■ 

He clearly lacks severity, so rare in southern literature. The Italians 
in the middle age made joy into a virtue; and you perceive tliat the_, 
world of chivalry, as conceived by the French, expanded morality so as 
to confound it with pleasure. 

IV. 

There are other characteristics still more gtay. The true Gallic 
literature cr(^s up; obscene tales, practical •jokes on one’s neighbour, 
not shrouded in the Ciceronian style of Boccacio, but related lightly by a 
man in good humour;® above all, active malice, the trick of laughing at 
your neighbour’s expense. Chaucer displays it better than Rutebeuf, 
and sometimes better *than La Fontaine. He does not knock his men 
down; he pricks them as he pusses, not from deepiRrtfed indigna¬ 
tion, but through slieer nimbleness of disposition, and quibk^fogfijose of 
the ridiculous; he throws his jokes at them by handfuls. His man of 
law is more a man of business than of the world: 

* Nowher so busy a mm as he ther n’as, 

And yet bo scmed besier than he was.’^ 

His three burgesses: 

‘ Evoricli, for the wisdom that he can 
Was shapclicli for to ben an alderman. 

For catcl hadden they ynongh and rent, 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent,'-* 

Of tlie mendicant Friar he says: 

, • * His wallet lay hefome him in his lappe, 

Brot-ful of pardon come from Eome al hote.’* 

The mockery here comes from the heart, in the French manner, with¬ 
out effort, calculation, or vehemence. It is so pleasant and so natural 
to banter one’s neighbour I Sometimes the lively vein becomes so abun¬ 
dant, that it furnishes an entire comedy, indelicate certainly, but so free 
and easy 1 Such a one is the portrait of the Wife of Bath, who hUs 
buried five husbands: • 

* Bold was hire face, and fayre and rede of hew, 

She was a worthy woman all hire liv^ 

Honsbondeaat the chirche dore hod sne had^ve, 

"Withouten other coifipagnie in jjfottthe. ... * 

'“X-* . ■ ■ .- w ’ 

& Trolius and Ormida, vol. v. ill. pp. 44, 45. 

story of the peat-tree (Merchmit’s Tale), and of the cradle (Reeve’s Tals^ 
Ibtiifstan^. in the Canterbury Tal&, 

10, 029. */Wtf. p. 12, ». 878. . ' f6«f. p. 21, v. 688. 
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In all the parish vif ne was ther non. 

That to the offring before hire shulde gonj. 

And if ther did, certain so wrotii was she, 

‘ ' That she was out of alle charitee.* * 

I 

What a tongue she has j Impertinent, full of vanity, bold, chattering, 
unbridled, she silences everybody, and holds forth for an hour before 
coming to her tale. We hear her grating, high-pitched, loud, clear 
voice, wherewith she deafened her husbands. She continually harps 
upon the same ideas, repeats her reasons, piles them up and con¬ 
founds them, like a stubborn mule who runs along shaking and ringing 
liis bells, so that the stunned listeners remain open-mouthed, wondering 
that a single tongue can spin out so many words. The subject was 
worth the trouble. She proves that she did well to marry five hus¬ 
bands, and she proves it clearly, like a woman used to arguing: 

* God bad us for to wex and multiplie ;* 

That gentil text can I wel understond ; 

Eke wel 1 wot, be sayd, that min husbond 
Shuld leve fader and moder, and take to me; 

But of no noumbre mention made lie. 

Of bigamie or of octogamie } 

Why shuld men than speke of it vilanie f 
Lo here the wise king Ban Solomon, 

I trow he liadde wives mo than on, 

(As wolde God it leful were to mo 
To be refreshed half so oft as he,} 

Which a gift of God had he for alle his wives f , . 

Blessed he God that I have wedded five. 

Welcome the sixthe whan that ever he shall. . . . 

He (Christ) spake to hem that wold live parfitly, 

And lordings, (by your levc) that am uat I; 

I wol bestow the flour of all rayn age 
In th’ actes and the fruit of manage. . . , 

An husbond wol I have, I wol not lette, 

Which shal be both my dettour and my thrall, 

And have his tribulation wiihall 
Upon his flesh, while that I am his wif.’ * 

iTere Chaucer has the freedom of Molifere, and we possess it no 
longer. His good wife justifies m'drriage in terms just as technical as 
Sganarelle. It behoves us to turn the pages quickly, and follow in the 
lump,only Ihw Odyss^ of marriage. The experienced wife, who has 
journeyed through life with five husbands, knows the art of taming 
them,-and relates how she^ persecuftd them with jealousy, suspicion, 
grumbling, quatrels, blows given and received j how the huSband, non- 


* Caaderhury T(ajfea,'u. /M'ofojrue, p, 14, v. 460. 

* ii. W of Baih'i Prologue, p. 168, ». 6610-5739. 
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plusscd by tbe continiiiity of tbe tempest, stooped at last, accepted tlie 

halter, and turned tlie domestic mill like a conjugal and resigned ass: > 

• 

‘ For as an hors, I coude bite and whine; 

I coude plain, and I was in the gilt. . . . 

I plained first, so was our werre ystint. 

They were ful glad to excusen hem ful blive 
Of thing, the which they never agilthir live. . . . 

I .swore that all my walking out by night 
Was for to espien urenches that he diglit. . . . 

For though the pope had sitten hem beside, 

I wold not spare hem at liir owen bord. . , . 

But certainly 1 made folk swichc cliere. 

That in his owen grese I made lura Me 
For anger, and for veray jalousie. 

By God, in erth I was his purgatorie. 

For which I hope his soule be in glorie.’ * 

• 

She saw the fifth first at the burial of the fourth: 

‘ And Jankin onre clerk was on of tho : 

As helpc me God, wlian that I saw him go 
Aftir the here, me thought he had a pairo 
Of legges and of feet, so clone and fairc, 

That all my herte I yave unto his hold. 

He was, 1 trow, a twenty winter old. 

And I was fourty, if 1 shiil say soth. . . . 

As lielpe mo God, I was a lusty on. 

And faire, and riche, and yonge, and well begon.’* 

What a speech! "Was human delusion ever more happily painted ? 
How lifelike is all, and how facile ! It is the satire of marriage. You 
will find it twenty times in Chaucer. Nothing more is wanted to ex¬ 
haust tlie two subjects of French mockery, than to unite vrith tbe satire 
^of marriage tbe satire of religion. 

It is here; and Rabelais is not more bitter. The monk whom 
Chaucer paints is a hypocrite, a jolly fellow, who knows good inns and 
jovial hosts better than tlie poor^and the houses of charity: 

‘ A Frcre thjre was, a wanton and a raery . . . 

Ful wel beloved, and familier was he 
With frankelcins over all in his contree. 

And eke with worthy yimmen of the toun. . . * 

Full swetely herde he confession. 

And plcsant was his absolution. 

He was an esy man to give penance,^ 

Tlicr as be wiste to ban a good pitance; 

For unto a poure ortTre for to gire 
Is signe that a man is wel yshrive. , . , 

* And knew wel the tavemes in every tonn. 


‘ Cffnterbunj Tales, ii. Wife of Bath's Prologue, p. 179, v. 69(38-6072 
0 Ibid, p, 185, V. C177-6188. 
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And every hosteler atfd gtiy tapstere, 

' Better than a Inzer and a beggere. ... 

It is not honest, it may not a'vftnce. 

As for to delen with no swich pouraille, 

But all with riche and sellers of vitaillc. . . . 

For many a man so harfl is of his herte, 

He may not wepe, although hhn sore sinci'to. 

Tlierfore in stede of weping and praieres, 

Men mote give silver to the poors freres.' * 

lliis lively irony had an exponent before in Jean de Meung. But 
Chancer pushes it further, and sets it in action. His monk begs from 
house to house, holding out his wallet: 

‘ In every hous he gan to pore and prie, 

And begged mele and chese, or elles corn. . . • 

“ Yeve ns a bushel whete, or malt, or reye, 

A Goddes kichcl, or a trippe of c1k‘sc„ 

Or olles what you list, we may not chese; 

A Goddes halfpeny, or a masse peny; 

Or yeve ns of your braun, if ye have any, 

A dagon of your blanket, leve dame, 

Our suster dere, (lo here I write your name).” , . . 

And whan that he was out at dore, anon, 
lie planed away the names evevich on.’* 

He has kept for the end of his tour, Thomas, one of his most liberal 
clients. He finds him in bed, and ill; here is an excellent fruit to suck 
and squeeze. 

* ** God wot,”quod lie, "laboured have I ful sore, 

And specially for thy salvation, 

Have 1 sayd many a precious orison. , . . 

1 have this day ben at your chircbe at messe . . • 

And ther I saw our dame, a, wher is she ?® 

Tlie dame enters: 

‘ This frere ariseth np ful ^urtisly, 

And hire embraceth in liis armes narwe, 

And kisseth hire swete and chirketh as a sparwe.’* . . . 

* 

l^Jien, in his sweetest and most caressing voice, he compliments her, 
and says; 

‘" Thanked be God that you yaf soule and lif, 

Yet saw 1 not this day so faire a wif 
In all the chirche, God so save me.”'® 

Have we not here already Tartuffe ai»d Elmire? But the monk is with 
a farmer, and can go more Itraight and quick to his task. Compliments 


' Omterbury Tales, prologue, ii. p. 7, v. 208 ei passbh. 

• Ihid. The Sompnowes Tale, ii. p. 220, v. 7319-7340. 

* Ibid. p. 221, V. 7366. ♦ Ibid, p, 221, v. 7884. 


• itnd. p. 222, V. 73P9 
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ended, he thinks of the substance, and asks the lady to let him talk 
alone vrith Thomas. He must inquire after the state of his soul: - 

• ** I Wd vdth ThSmas speke a litel throw: 

Thise curates hen so negligent and slow 
To gropen tendrely a cqpscience. . . . 

Now, dame,” qttod he, “yeo voua die eanz dovU, 

Hare I nat of a capon hut the lirer. 

And of your white hred nat hut a shiver, 

And after that a rosted pigges hed, 

(But I ne wolde for me no beest were ded,) 

Than had I with you homly suffisance. 

I am a man of litel sustenance. 

My spirit hath his fostring in the Bible. 

My body is ay so redy and penible 
To waken, that my stomak is destroied.”’* 

Poor man, he raises his hands to heaven, and ends with a sigh. 

The wife tells him her child died a fortnight before. Straightway 
he composes a miracle; was he not earning his money ? He had a 
revelation of this death in the ‘ dortour ’ of the convent: he saw'fJte 

' f 

child carried to .paradise; he rose with his brothers, ‘ with many - 4 . tere 
trilling on our cheke,’ and they sang a Te Deiini: ' 

* For, sire and dame, trusteth me right wul. 

Our orisons ben more effectuel. 

And more we seen of Cristes secree thinges 
Tlian borel folk, although that they be kinges. 

We live in poverte, and in abstinence, 

And borel folk in ricbesse and dispence. ., 

Lazar and Dives liveden diversely, 

And divers guerdon hadden they tberby.’*** 

' 1*. 

Present^ he spurts out a whole sermon, in monkish style, with mani- 
ot^est int|^tion. The sick man, wearied, replies that he has already 
given, Mf his fortune to all kinds of monks, and yet he continually 
suffers^Listen to the grieved exclamation, the true anger of the 
mendi^t monk, who sees him?elf threatened by the meeting with a 
brot^r to share his client, his revenue, his booty, his food-supplies: 

*^he frere answered: “ 0 Thomas, dost thou so} 

What nedeth you diverse frOTCs to seche t 
What nedeth him that hath a parfit leche, 

To sechen other leches in the toun I 
Your inconstance is your confusion. 

. Hold ye than me, or ^es our covmt,« 

To pray for you ben iq|ufficient f 
Thomas, that jape n* is not woitU* a mite^ 

Your maladie is for we han to lite."'* 

* Canterhtay Tales, ii. The Sompnoitrea TaUt p. 222, v, 7397-7429. 
p. 223. V. 74S0 -746O, ^ Ibid. p. 226, v. 7636r7644. 
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Recognise the great orator ^ he employs even the grand style to keep 
the supplies irom being out oil; ^ 

* “A, yeve that covent half a quarter otes; 

And yeve that covent four and twenty grotes j 
And yeve that frere a pen^, and let him go: 

.hTay, nay, Thomas, it may no thing ho so. 

What is a ferthing worth parted on twelve f 
Lo, eche thing that is oned in himselve 
Is more strong, than whan it is yscaterod . . . 

Thou woldest han our labour al for nought.’”* 

Tlien he begins again his sermon in a louder tone, shouting at each 
word, quoting examples from Seneca and the classics, a terrible fluency, 
a trick of his trade, which, diligently apjilied, must draw money from 
the patient. He asks for gold, * to make our cloistre,’ 

‘ “ And yet, God wot, uneth the fundament 

Parfourmed is, ne of our pavement * 

N' is not a tile yet within our wones: 

By God, we owen fourty pound for stones. 

Now help, Thomas, for him that harwed belief 
For elles mote we cure hokes selle, 

And if ye lacke cure predication, 

4^han goth this world all to destruction. 

For who so fro this world wold us herevc^ 

So God me save, Thomas, hy your leve, 

He wold hereve out of this world the sonne.’”* 

In the end, Thomas, in a rage, promises him a gift, tells him to put his 
hand in the bed and take it, and sends him away duped, mocked, and 
defiled. 

We have descended now to popular farce: when amusement must 
be had at any price, it is sought, as here, in broad jokes, even in 
filthiness. We can see how these two coarse and vigorous plants have<» 
blossomed in the dung of the middle age. Planted by the cimning 
men of Champagne and Ile-de-France, watered by the trmvh-eSf they 
were destined fully to expand, bespattered and ruddy, in the hands of 
Rabelais. Meanwhile Chaucer plucks his nosegay from it. Deceived 
husbands, tricked innkeepers, accidents in bed, kicks, afld robberies,— 
tlTese suffice to raise a hearty laugh. Side by side with noble pictures 
of chivalry, he gives us a train o# Flemish grotesque figures, carpen¬ 
ters, joiners, friars, summoners; blows abound, fists descend on fleshy 
backs; mafiy nudities ore shown; they swindle one another out 
their com, their wives^ they pitch one another out of a’window; they 
brawl and quarrel. A bnj|ise, a pieffe of open filthiness, passes in such 
society for assign of wit. The summoner, being rallied bf the friar, 

gives him tit for,tat: • 

. , I , _j____a— . 

* (Janierbury TaU 3 t ^ The Sowipnauree Tale, p. fi26, 7645-7§68. 

* Ibid, p. 290, If. 7666-1696, 
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* “ Tl»is Freie bosteth that he knowcth hellei 
Aud, God it wot, that is but litel wonder, 

Freres and fende% ben but litel asonder. 

For parde, ye han often time herd telle 
How tliat a Freie ravished uas to helle 
In spiiit ones by a visiotin, 

And as an an§el lad him up and doun, 

To shewen him the peines that ther weic, . . • 

And unto Sathanas he lad him doun. 

(And now hath Sathanas,” saith he, “ a layl 
Rioder than of a cainke is the sayl.) 

Hold up thy layl, thou Sathanas, quod he, 

.and let the Fieio see 

Wher is the nest oi Ficies in this place. 

And ei than half a fuilong ufay of space, 

Right so as bees out swaimen of an hive, ^ 

Out ol the devils . . . ther gonnen to diive, 

A twenty thousand Fieies on a loute. 

And tluiighout hell they swoimcd al aboute. 

And com ageu, as fast as tliey may gon."' ‘ 

Such were the cocirbe biiftoonciics of the popular imagination • 

V. _ 

It is high time to retain to Cli.iuccr himself. Beyond the tnn 
notable characteristics which settle his place in his age and school of 
jioelry, there are others which take him out of his age and schooL If 
he was xomantic .and gay like the rest, it was after a fashion of his OAvn. 
He observes chaiMcteTS^notes their differences, studies the coherence of 
their parts, endeavours to bring forward living and distin ct pe r sons ,—j 
a thing unheard of in his time, but whlcIT the ^feribvators in tfie six¬ 
teenth century, aud*first amongst them Shakspeare, will do afterwards. 
It is the English positive good sense, and aptitude for seeing the inside 
^f things, beginning to appear. A new spirit, almost manly, pierces 
through, in literature as in painting, with Chaucer as with V an Ey ck, 
with botli at the same time; «io longer the childish imitation of 
chivalrous life* or monastic devotion, but the gra^m spirit of inquiry 
and ciaving fey: deep truths, whereby art becomes complete. For the 
first time, in Chaucer as in Van Eyck, c haracte r ^stan^ out in rcli^j 
its parts are held together; it is np longer an unsubstantial phantom. 
You may compiehend its past and see its present action. Its externals 
manifest the personal and incommunicable details of its inner nature, 
mid the inHnite complexity of its economy and» motion. To this day, 
after four centuries, that charac^r is individualised, and typical; it 
remains di|tinct in our memory, like the (fireations of Shakspeare and 

, - I - - -, 

* Ca7iterhurif Tales, ^The Sompnour'a Proloijue, p. 217, v. 7264-7279. 

• Sec in TAe CanUrhury Tales the Rhyme of Sir Topas, « parody on the chival* 
rio hibtoiiiis. £ucli chiUdttei there iieoiub a precunioi ot CervdUttM*. 
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Kubens. We observe this growth in the very act. Not only does ii 
, Chaucer, like Boccacio, bind his tales into a single history; but in r 
addition—'and this is wanting in Boccacio-i-|ie begins with the p ortrait - 
of all his narrators, knight, summoner, man of law, monk, bailiff or 
reeve, host, about thirty distinct figures, of every sex, condition, age, 
each painted with his disposition, face, costume, turns of speech, little 
significant actions, habits, antecedents, each maintained in his character 
by his talk and subsequent actions, so well, that we can discern here, ■ 
Ijefore any other nation, the germ of the domestic novel as we write 
it to-day. Think of the portraits of the franklin, the miller, the men¬ 
dicant friar, and merchant. There arc plenty of others which show the 
broad brutalities, the coarse bricks, and the pleasantries of vulgar life, as 
well as the gross and plentiful feastings of sensual life. Here and there 
honest old soldiers, who double their fists, and tuck up their sleeves; 
or the contented beadles, who, when they have drunk, will speak 
nothing but Latin. But by the side of these there*are select characters ; 
the knight, Avho went on a crusade to Granada and Prussia, brave and 
coufteous: 

* And though that he was worthy he was wisfi, 

And of his port as ineke as is a inayde. 

lie never yet no vilaiiie no sayde 
alle his lif, unto no manere wight, 

He was a veray parlit gentil knight.’^ 

‘ With him, ther was his sone, a yonge Squier, 

A lover, and a lusty bacheler. 

With lockes crull as they were laide in presse. 

Of twenty yere of age he was I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of even lengthe. 

And wondcrly deliver, and grete of streugtha 
And he hadde be somtime in chevachie. 

In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picardic, 

And borne him wel, as of so litel space, 

111 hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it vt^re a mede 
Alle ful of fresshe floures, white and reda 
Singing he w'as, or floyiing alle the day. 

He was as fresshe, as is the moiieth of May. 

Short was his gounc, with sieves long and wide. 

Wel coude he sitte on hose, and fayre ride. 

He coude songes make, and wel eiidile, 

• Juste and eke dance, and wcl pourtraie and writa 
So hote he Ipved, that hy iiightertale 

H^jslep no more than doth ^o nightingala 
Curteis he was, lawly and servisable. 

And carf befor his fader at the table. 

• 

Tliere is also a poor and learned clerk of Oxford; and finer still, and 

■ ___ 

‘ i'lo.ogac to Canterbury I’alee, ii. p. v. (io-7;i. ^ J0u(. p. v. 79-100. 
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more worthy of a modern hand, the Prioress, ‘ Madame Eglantine,’ who 
as a nun, a maiden, a great lady, is ceremonious, and shows sign of 
exg^isite taste. Would a, better be found now-a-days in a German 
chapter, amid the most modest and lively bevy of sentimental and 
literary canouesses? • 

‘Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hire smiling was M simple and coy; 

Hire gretest othe n’as hut by Seint Eloy; 

^nd she was eloped Jifadame Eglentinc. 

Ful wel she sango the service devine, 

Fiiiluncd in hiie nose fnl swetoly; 

And Frcnche she spake fnl fayr* and folisly. 

After the rcoIo of Stratford-alle-howe, 

For Frenohe of Paris was to hire iiuknoue. 

At mete was she wel ytaughte withalle ; 

SJie le^c no morsel Irom hire lippes falle, 

Ee wette hiie fingves in liire sance clepe. 

Wel coude she caiie a morsel, and wel kc|>e, 

Thatle no diope ne fell upon hiie biest. 

In emtesie was selle ful moche hiie lest, 
llir over lippe ivipcd she so clone, 

That in hire cuppo uas no feithing sene 
Of grese, whan she dronken hadde hire diangh!^ 

Ful semely after lure mete she raughl. 

And sikerly she was of giete dis])uit. 

And ful plesnnt, and amiable of poit, 

And jieined hire to eontrefeten chere 
Of court, and beu estatelich of manere, 

And to ben liolden digue of reveiencc.** 

Are you offended by these provincial affectations ? On the contrary, it 
is delightful to behold these nice and pretty ways, these little affecta- 
tions, the waggery and prudery, the half-worldly, half-monastic smile. 
^Ve inhale a delicate feminine perfume, preserved and grown old under 
the stomacher: 

* But for to spekeh of biie conscience. 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughtc iu a tiappe, if it were ded or bledde. 

Of smale houudes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rested flesh, anl milk, and wastel hrede. 

But sore wept she if on of hem were dede,' 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smart: 

And all was conscience and tendre Berte.’* 

Many daerly ladies Urow theinlelTes intb such affecHons as these, for 
lapk of others. Elderly I what an objectionable word h*e I employed 1 
She was not elderly i ^ 

- M _ i _____ 

I "**^**" * " --- III . --- _ 


' Prologue to CvemUrhury Taka, u. p. 4,». 118-141. 


* li)id. p. 6, p. 142-150, 
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* Pul semely hire wimple ypinclxcil wa^. 

Hire nose tretis; hire eyen grey as glas; 

Hire mouth fill smale, and th^rto soft and red; 

But sikerly she hadde a fayre forched. 

It was almost a spanne brode I trowe ; 

For hardily she was not imdergrowo. 

Ful feiise was hire cloke, as I was ware. 

Of small corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 

And thereon heng a broche of gold ful slieue, 

On whiche was first ywriten a crouned A, 

And after, Amor vhicU omnia.’ ^ 

A pretty ambiguous device for gallantry or devotion; the lady was 
both of the world and the cloister: of the world, you may see it in her 
dress; of the cloister, you gather it from ‘another Nonne also with 
hire hadde she, that was hire chapelleine, and iVeestes thre;’ from the 
Ave Maria which she sings, the long edifying stories which she relates. 
She is like a fresh, sweet, and ruddy cherry, made to ripen in the 
su?i, but which, preserved in an ecclesi.istical jar, is candied and made 
insipid in the syrup. 

Such *is th| reflection which begins to dawn, such the high art. 
Chaucer stuilfes here, rather than aims at amusement; he ceases to 
gossip, and thinks; instead of surrendering himself to the facility of 
glowing improvisation, he plans. Each tale is suited to tlio teller: the 
young squire relates a fantastic and Oriental history; the tipsy miller 
a loose and comical story; the honest cleik the touching legend of 
Griselda. All those tales are hound together, and that much better 
than by Boccacio, by little veritable incidents, which spring from the 
characters of the personages, and such as we light upon in our travels. 
The horsemen ride on in good humour in the sunshine, in the open 
country; they converse. The miller has drunk too much ale, and will 
speak, ‘ and for no man forbere.’ The cook goes to sleep on his beast, 
and they play practical jokes on him. The monk and the sumnioner 
get up a dispute about their respective lines of business. Tlie host 
restores peace, makes them speak or be sile,nt, like a man who has 
long presided in the inn parlour, and who has often Tiad to check 
biftwlers. They pass judgment on the stories they listen to: declaring 
'thKlr’there are few Griseldas in thePworld; laughing at the misadven¬ 
tures of the tricked carpenter; drawing a lesson from the*woaiati tale. 
The poem isfno longer, as in contemporary literHttti»ey«« mere l y ow'^ e n, 
but a painting in whiclf the contrasts arc arranged, the attitudes chosen, 
the general elFedl: calculated,^© that life is invigorated; we foiget our¬ 
selves at the §ight, as in the case of every life-like work; arlW we con¬ 
ceive the desire to get on horseback on a flne sunny morning, &nd 


* Prologue to Canterhmj Tales, v. 151-102.* 
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canter along gr^en meadows with tbe^ilgrinis to the shrine of the good 
saint of. Canterbury. 

Weigh the value of thi# general effect. Is it a dream or not, in 
its maturity or infancy ? The whole future is before us. Savages or 
half savages, warriors of the Heptarchy or knights of the uiiddle-age; 
up to this period, no one had reached to this point. They had strange 
emotions, tender at times, and they expressed them each according to 
the gift of his race, some by short cries, others by continuous babble. 
But they did not command or guide their impressions; ^e^ sang or 
conversed by impulse, at hazard, according to the bent of their disposi¬ 
tion, leaving their ideas to present themselves, and to take the lead; 
and when they hit upon order, it was ignorantly and inyoluntarify. 
Ilereior the first time appears a superiority of intellect, which at the' 
instant of conception suddenly halts, rises above itself, passes judgment, 
and says to itself, ‘ This plirase tells the same thing as the last—remove 
dt;" these two ideas tfre disjointed—bind them together; this descrip¬ 
tion is feeble—reconsider it.’ ■ When a man can speak thus he lias an 
idea, not learned in the schools, but personal and practical, of +he 
human mind, its process and needs, and of things also, their composi¬ 
tion and combinations; he has a style, that is, he is capable of mSking 
everything understood and seen by the human mind, r He can extract 
from every object, landscape, situation, character, the spmal and signi¬ 
ficant marks, so as to group and arrange them, to corapqse an artificial 
work which surpasses the natural work in its purity and completeness, 
lie is capable, as Chaucer was, of seeking out in the pld common forest 
of the middle-ages, stories and legends, to replant them in his own soil, 
and make them send out new shoots. He has the right and the power, 
•US Chaucer had, of copying and translating, because by dint of retouch¬ 
ing he impresses on his translations and copies his original mark; he 
^recreates what he imitates, because through or by the side of worn-out 
fancies and monotonous stories, he can display, as Chaucer did, the 
clinrming ideas of an amiable and elastic mind, the thirty master-forms 
of the fourteenth century, the splendid freshness of the moist landscape 
and spring-time of England. He is not far from conceiving an idea of 
truth and lifi^ Hjs is on the brink of independent l^ought^ anfiLfertile 
discovery. This was Chaucer’s position. At the distance of a century 
and a half, he" has afiShity with the poets of Elizabeth’^ by his gallery 

reformers of the sixteenth century Ty'T ^ 

Amm^irSBemjr^ a few step^,beyond the threshold of 

^eniiyson, in his JDreom of ^’air ITomcn, si^: ^ 

* Dan Chancor, the first warbler, 'tmose sweet breath 
.f’ralttdl'd those melodious bursts, that fill 
. The spacions times of great Eliza^th 
With sounds that echo still.’'*—■ 
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his art, but he paused in the vestihale. He half opens the great door 
of the temple, but does not take his seat there; at most, he sat down 
'at intervals. In Ardte and Palamon^ in Trdlm and Crmida, he 
sketches sentiments, but does not create characters; he easily khd 
ingeniously traces the winding course of events and conversations, but 
does not mark the precise outline of a striking figure. If occasionally, 
.as in the description of the temple of Mars, after the Thd>aid of Statius, 
feeling at his back the glowing breeze of poetry, he draws out his feet, 
clogged with the mud of the middle-age, and at a bound stands upon 
the poetic plain on w'hich Statius imitated Virgil and equalled Lucan, 
he, at other times, again falls back into the childish gossip of the 
trouv^res, or the stale pedantry of learned clerks—to * Dan Phebus or 
Apolio-Delphicus.’ Elsewhere, a commonplace remark on art intrudes 
in the midst of an impassioned description. He uses three thousand 
verses to conduct Troilus to his first interview. He is like a preco- 
cious and poet ical chi ld, who mingles in his IcfVe-dreams quotations 
from Ids prayer-book and recollections of ,his alphabet.*’ Even in the 
Car\^et‘hury Tales he repeats himself, unfolds artless developments, for¬ 
gets to concentrate his passion or his idea. ' He begins a jest, and 
ficarc(?ly ends it. He dilutes a bright colouring in a monotonous stanza. 
His voice is li^ that of a boy breaking into manhood. At first a 
manly and 'firih accent is maintained, then a shrill sweet sound shows 
that his growth is not finished, and that his strength is subject to weak¬ 
ness. Chaucer sots out as if to quit the middle-age; but in the end he 
is tliero still. To-day he composes the Canterbury Tales; yesterday he 
was tr.anslating the Roman de la Rose. To-day he is studying the com¬ 
plicated machinery of the heart, discovering the issues of primitive 
education or of the ruling disposition, and realising the comedy of 
manners; to-morrow, he will have no pleasure but in curious events, 
smooth allegories, amorous discussions, imitated from the French, or 


learned moralities from the ancients. Alternately he is an observer 
and a trouvere ; instead of the step he (^ght to have advance^ he has 
but made a half-steji. • ' 

Who lias prevented hjm, and the others who surround him? We 
meet with. the obstacle in his tale of MelibeuSf of the I^rson, in his 


Testament of Love; in short, ?o^lon^ as he writes verse, he is at his 
fiasf?; as snnn as he tiiVe.s to nrose. a sort of chain winds around liisfcet 


The rigid scholastic divisions, the mechanical manner of, af| 


* Speaking of Citssida, lv.,'bogk i. p. 23f, h^“saysj 
‘ Right as our first letter is now an a, 
fu beautie firet^o stood she makkes. 

Her goodly looking gTaded all the prees, • 
ISTas never scene thing to be praised so den^ 
Nor nnder donde blaoke so bright a stone, * 
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Tlie Bystem ^as made; they could only arrange and comment upon it. 
The conception comes not Jrom them, but from Constantinople. In¬ 
finitely complicated and subtle as it is, l^e finishing work of Oriental 
mysticism and Greek metaphysics, so disproportioned to their young 
understanding, they exhaust themselves to reproduce it, and moreover 
burden their unpractised hands with the weight of a logical instTument 
which Aristotle created for theory and not for practice, and which ought 
to have remained in a cabinet ot philosophical curiosities, without beiug 
ever Ibarried into the field of action. ‘Whether the divine essence 
engendered the Son, or was engendered by the Father; why the three 
persons together are not greater than one.alone; attributes determine 
persons, not substance, that is, nature; how properties can exist in 
the nature of God, and not determine it; if created spirits are local 
and circumscribed; if God can know more things than He is aware 
of;’^—those are the*ideas which they moot; what truth could issue 
thence? Fi'om hand to hand the chimera grows, and spreads wider iis 
gloomy wings. ‘ Can God cause that, the place and body bein^ re¬ 
tained, the body shall have no position, that is, existence in place ?-i- 
Whether the impossibility of being engendered is* a constituent prcfperty 
of the Fii’st Person of the Trinity—Whether identitjt similitude, and 
equality are real relations in God,* ® Duns Scotus disHSfbguishes three 
kinds of matter; matter which is firstly first, secondly first, thirdly first. 
According to him, we must clear this triple hedge of thorny abstractions 
in order to understand the production of a sphere of brass. Under 
such a regimen, imbecility soon makes its appeai’ance. Saint Thomas 
himself considers, ** whether the body of Christ arose with its wounds,— 
whether this body moves with the motion of the host and the chalice in 
consecration,—whether at the first instant of conception Chri!>t had the 
use of free judgment,—whether Christ was slain by Himself or by 
‘ another ? ’ Do you think you are at the limits of human folly ? Listen. 
He considers ‘ whether the dove in which the Holy Spirit appeared was 
a real animal,—whether a glorified body can occupy one and the same 
place at the same time as another glorified body,—whether in the state 
of innocenc^nll childreh were masculine?* I pass over others as to the 
digestion of Christ, and some still more untranslatable.* This is the 
point reached by the most esteemed doctor, the most judicious nSind, 
the Bossuet of the middle-age. * Even in this ring ot inanities the 

* Peter Lombard, Book of Seniencet. It was the glassic of the middle-age. 

* Duns Scotus, ed. 1689. 

* Utrom angelus diligat se ipsufe dilectlone naturoU vel electiva f Utrum in 
statu innbeentuB fuerit generatio per coitum ? Utrum omnes fijlssent nati in sexu 
n&scuUno? (Jtrum oc^itio angoli poaset diGij||atutina et vespertina? Utrum 
mart^rribus aurrola deWturt. Utnun vixgo fuerit Virgo in concipiendo? 
Utrum aemanserit vitgo post partum ? The reader would do wdl to look out in 
the text the reply to these last two questions. (S. Thoma% Bumma Theotogke^ ed. 
1477.) 
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answers are laid down. Boscelin and Abelard were excoramunieated, 
exiled, imprisoned, because they swerved from it. There is a .complete 
minute dogma which closes, .all issue|^ there b no means of esca^ng; 
after a hundred wriggles a bundled efforts, you must come and 
tumble into a formula. If Iby mysti&ism you try to fly over their heads, 
if by experience you endeavour to creep beneath, powerful talons 
await you at your exit. The wise man passes for a ni.ngician, the en¬ 
lightened man for a heretic. The Waldenses, the Cathari, the dis¬ 
ciples of John of Parma, were burned; Roger Bacon died only^ust in 
time, otherwise he might have been burned. Under this constraint 
men ceased to think; for he who speaks of thought, speaks of an effort 
at invention, an individuaf creation, an energetic action. They recite 
a Ie.sson, or sing a catechism; even in paradise, even in ecstasy and the 
divinest raptures of love, Dante thinks himself bound to show an exact 
memory and a scholastic orthodoxy, llow then,with the rest? Some, 
like Raymond Lully, set about inventing an instrument of reasoning to 
serve in place of the understanding. About the fourteenth century, 
uAler the blows of Occam, this verbal science began to totter; they 
saw Jihat it had no other substance but one of words; it was discredited. 
In 13 G7, at Oxford, of thirty thousand students, there remained six thou¬ 
sand ; they stkf set their Barbara and Felapton, but only in the way of 
rouljiae. Each one in turn mechanically traversed the petty region of 
threadbare cavils, scratched himself in the briars of quibbles, and bur¬ 
dened himself with his bundle of texts; nothing more. Tlie vast body 
of science which was to have formed and vivified the whole thought of 
man, was reduced to a text-book. 

So, little by little, the conception which fertilised and ruled all 
others, dried up; the deep spring, whence flowed all poetic streams, 
was found empty; science furnished nothing more to the world. 
What further works could the w'orld produce ? As Spain, later on, 
renewing the middle-age, after having shone splendidly and vainly 
by her chivalry and devotion, by Lope de Vega and Calderon, Loyola 
and St. Theresa, became enervated throu^ the Inquisition and through 
casuistry, and ended by sinking into a brutish silence; so the middle- 
age*, outstripping Spain, after displaying the senseless iTcroism of the 
crusades, and the poetical ecstasy of the cloister, after producing 
chivalry and saintship; Francis «f Assisi, St. Louis, and Dante, 
languished under the Inquisition and the scholastic learning, and 
became extinguished in idle raving and inanity, 

Musi we quote alP these good people who speak without having 
anything to gay^ Xoti maj^ find thetn in Warton; ^ dozens of trans¬ 
lators, importing the poverties of French literature, and« imitating 
imitations; rhyming qln^iclers, most comqionplace of men, whom 
we only read because w" must accept histor/ from every quarter, 


Husk (if Miglidh Poetry, voL ii. 
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even from imbeciles; spinners and spinsters of didactic stories, who 
])ile up verses on the training of falcons, on armour, on chemistry; 
editors of moralities, who invenji the same dream over again for the 
hundredth time, and get themselves tan|ht universal history by the 
goddess Sapience. Like the writers of the Latin decadence, these 
folk only think of copying, compiling, abridging, constructing text¬ 
books, in rhymed memoranda, the encyclopedia of their times. 

Will you hear the most illustrious, the grave Gower — ‘ morail 
Gowe%' as he was called ? ^ Doubtless here and there he contains a 
remnant of brilliancy and gi-ace. He is like an old secretary of a 
Court of Love, Andr6 le Clmpelain or any other, who would pass the 
day in solemnly registering the sentences of ladies, and in the evening, 
partly asleep on his desk, would see in a half-dream their sweet smile 
and their beautiful eyes.* The ingenious but exhausted vein of 
Charles of Orleans sti^ flows in his French ballads. lie has the same 
fine delicacy, almost a little finicky. The poor little poetic spring 
flows yet in thin transparent films under the smooth pebbles, and 
murmurs with a babble, pretty, but so weak that at times you cannot 
hear it. But dull is the rest! His great poem, Confessto A mantis, is 
a dialogue between a lover and bis confessor, imitated clriefly from 
Jean de Meung, having for object, like the RomarSde la Hose, to 
explain and classify the impediments of love. The superannij^ted 
theme is always reappearing, and beneath it an indigested erudition. 
^ ou will find here an exposition of hermetic science, a treatise on the 
philosophy of Aristotle, a discourse on politics, a litany of ancient and 
modern legends gleaned from the compilers, marred in the passage by 
the pedantry of the schools and the ignorance of the age. It is a cart¬ 
load of scholastic rubbish; the sewer tumbles upon this feeble spirit, 
which of itself was flowing clearly, but now, obstructed by tiles, bricks, 
4 ^ 1 aster, ruins from all quarters of the globe, drags on darkened and 
slackened. Gower, one of the most learned of his time,® supposed 
that Latin was invented by the old prophetess Carmens; that the 
grammarians, Aristarchus, Donatns, and Didymus, regulated its 
syntax, pronunciation, and prosody; that it was adorned by Cicero 
with tlie floWers of eloquence and rhetoric; then enriched by trans¬ 
lations from the Arabic, Chaldjean, and Greek; and that at last, after 
much labour of celebrated writers; it attained its final perfection in 
Ovid, the poet of love. Elsewhere he discovers that Ulysses learned 
rhetoric from Cicero, magic from Zoroaster, astronomy from Ptolemy, 
and philosophy from Plato. And what a stylh 1 so long, so dull,* so 


j Contemporary with Chaucer, The Oonfmio Amantk datesl’rom 1393. 

» Jliatory Sosiphelfi. Ballads. 

* Warton, ii. 240. 

< See,•for instance, his description of the sun’s crown, the most poetical passage 
in hook vii. 
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drawn out by repetitions, the most minute details, garnished with 
references to his text, like a man who, with his eyes glued to his 
Aristotle 'and his Ovid, a slave of his 'musty parchments, cai:^ do 
nothing but copy and string his rhymes together. Scholars even in 
old age, they seem to believe thai every truth, all wit, is in their 
great wood-bound books; that they have no need to find out and 
invent for themselves; that their whole business is to repeat; that 
this is, in fact, man’s busihe^ The scholastic system had enthroned 
the dead letter, and peopled the world witli dead understandings.^ 

After Gpwer come Occleve and Lydgate.* ‘ My father Chaucer 
would willingly have taught me,* says Occleve, ‘ but I was dull, and , 
learned little or nothing.’* He paraphrased in verse a treatise of 
Egidius, on government; these are moralities. There are others, on 
compassion, after Augustine, and on the art of dying ; then Ipve-tal^ ; 
a letter from Cupid, dated from his court in the month of May. Love 
and moralities,® that is, abstractions and refinements, were the taste 
of the time; and so, in the time of Lebrun, of Esmenard, at the close 
of'contemporaneous French literature,® they produced collections of 
didactic poems, and odes to Chloris. As for the monk Lydgate, he 
had some .talent, some imagination, especially in high-toned descrip¬ 
tions : it w’as J^Hie last flicker of a dying literature; gold received a j 
golden coaling, precious stones w^ere placed upon diamonds, ornaments . 
multiplied and made fantastic; as in their dress and buildings, so' 
in their style.^ Look at the costumes of Henry iv. and Henry v., 
monstrous heart-shaped or horn-shaped head-dresses, long sleeves 
covered Avith ridiculous designs, the plumes, and again the oratories, i 
armorial tombs, little gaudy chapels, like conspicuous flow’ers under J 
the naves of the Gothic perpendicular. When Ave can no more speak 
to the soul, we try to speak to the eyes. This is Avliat Lydgate does, 
nothing more. Pageants or shoAvs are required of him, ‘ disguisings \ - 
for the Company of goldsmiths; a mask before the king, a May-enter- ; 
tainment for the sherifls of London, a drama of the creation for the : 
festival of Corpus Christi, a masquerade, a Christmas show; he gives s 
the plan and furnishes the verses. In this matter he never runs dry;' 
two hundred and fifty-one poems are attributed to him. 4 Poetry thus 
coBceived becomes a manufacture; it is composed by the yard. Such 
Avas the judgment of the Abbot of Albans, who, having got him to 
translate a legend in verse, pays a hundred shillings for the Avhole, 
verse, writing, and illuminations, placing the three works.on a lev^. 


» li20, 1430. 

® This is tha»title Froissart (1397) gave to his collection when pre^nting it to 
Itichard ii. 

* Lebrun, 1729-1807 ; EsnuSnard, 1770-1812. 

* Lydgate, jTAei^cfleruciiojio/jiQi oy—description of Hector's chapel. Especially 
lead the Paf/eania or Solemn Entries. 
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In fact, no more thought was required for one than for the others 
His three great works, Th^. JPalL of-,pJV}fieSt S)f .Troif% 

KTi^Thi Bi^je.of ThebeSy are*only translations or paraphrases, verbose, 
'erudite, descriptive, a kind of chivalrous processions, coloured for the 
• 'twentieth time, in the same manner, on the same vellum. The only 
point which rises above the average, at least in the first poem, is the 
; idea of Fortune,^ and the violent vicissitudes of human life. If there 
‘ was a philosophy at this time, this was.^. They willingly narrated 
horrible and tragic histoiirs; gather thfem from antiquity down to 
their own day; they were far from the trusting and passionate piety 
'which felt the hand of God in the government of the world; they saw 
that the world went blundering here and "there like a drunken man, 
A sad and gloomy world, amused by external pleasures, oppressed 
with a dull misery, which suffered and feared without consolation or 
■ hope, isolated betweejr the ancient spirit in which it had no living 
.shope, and the modern spirit whose active science it ignored. Fortune, 
like a black smoke, hovers over all, and shuts out the sight of heaven. 
They picture it as follows:— ‘ 

* Her face serayng cniel ami terrible 
Aiici by ilisdaynfc menacing oi loke, .... 

An linndred handes she had, of eebu part . 

Some of her Jiandes Jyft up men alofte, 

To b3'^e estate of woildlj'c dignity; 

Another liiUidt griped ful imsoftc, 

Winch cast another in gi'cte advevsite.’* 

They look upon the great unhappy ones, a captive king, a dethroned 
queen, assassinated princes, noble cities destroyed,® lamentable spec¬ 
tacles as exhibited in Germany and France, and of which there 
will be plenty in England; and they can only regal'd them with a 
Juush resignation. Lydgate ends by reciting a commonplace of 
mechanical piety, by way of consolation. The reader makes the sign 
of the cross, yawns, and goes away. In fact, poetry and religion 
are no longer capable of suggesting a genuine sentiment. Authors 
c<5py, and, copy again, ll ay^e s * copies the House of Fame of Chaucer, 
and a sort of allegorical amorous poem, after the Roman de la Rose. 

® translates the Mirror of Good Manners and the Ship of FcmIs. 
Continually we meet with dull absiractionsj, used up and barren; it is 
tlm scljolufttic phase of pqet 0 . If anyrrhere there is an accent of 


* See the Vision of Fortvme, a gig|ptic figure. In this painiiiog he shows both 

feeling and talent. * 

* Lydg&te, Fall <f Princes. Warton, ii. 280. • 

^yhe War of the Hussites, The Hundred Years’ ^ar, Mid The War of tlio 
Roses., ' V 

* Abottt 1606. The Temple of Glass. Ra^tjpne of Pleasure. 

» About 1600. 
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greater originality, it is in this SMp of Focb, and in Lydgate’s Dance of 
Death) bitter buffooneries, sad gaieties, which, in the hands of artists 
and poets, were having their run through'out Europe. They motjc at 
each other, grotesquely and gloomily; poor, dull, and vulgar figures, 
shut up in a ship, or made to danc^ on their tomb to the sound of a 
fiddle, played by a grinning skeleton. At the end of all this mouldy 
talk, and amid the disgust which they have conceived for each^^thef, 
a clown, a ljj,vern TribouletjiJ composer of little jeering and macaronic ' 
verses, Skelton^ makes his appearance, a virulent pamphleteer, who, 
jumbling' together French, English, Latin phrases, with slang, and 
fashionable words, invented words, intermingled with short rhymes, 
fabricates a sort of literaVy mud, with which he bespatters Wolsey 
and the bishops. Style, metre, rhyme, language, art of every kind, is 
at an end ; beneath the vain parade of official style there is only a heap 
of rubbish. Yet, as he says, 

‘ Though my rhyme he ragged, 

Tattered and gagged, 

Rudely rain-heaten, 

Rusty, moth-eaten, 

Yf ye take welle therewithe, 

It hath in it some pithe.’ 

It is full of political animus, sensual liveliness, English and popular 
instincts; it lives. It is a coarse life, still elementary, swarming with 
ignoble vermin, like that which appears in a great decomposing body. 
It is life, nevertheless, with its two great features which it is destined 
to display: the hatred of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which is the 
Reformation; the return to the senses and to natural life, which is the 
Renaissance. 


* The court fool in Victor Hugo’s drama of Le Rol a’amuse .— ^Ta. . 

® Died 1629 ; Poet Laureate 1489. His Jiouge of Court, his Crown of Laurel, 
his Elegy oa the Death qf the Earl of NorthumherlawL are well written, and 
belong to official poetry. 
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II. Why tlie ^i&al changes—Improvement of the state of man in Europe—In 
England — Peace — Industiy — Commerce — Pasturage — Agriculture — 
Growth of public wealth — Buildings and furniture — The palace, meals 
and habits—Court pageantries—Oslebrations under Elizabeth — Masq^ues 
nnder James l. 

III. Manners of the people—Pageants—Theatres—Village feasts—Pagan develop¬ 

ment. 

IV. Models—The ancients—Translation and study of classical authors—Sym¬ 

pathy for the manners and mythology of the ancients—the modems— 
Taste for Italian writings and ideas—Poetry and painting in Italy were 
pagan—The ideal is the strong and happy man, limited by the present 
world. 


2. Poetsy. 

1. The English Renaissance is the Renaissance of the Saxon geuius. 

II. The forerunners—The Eari of Surrey—His feudal and chhgdrons life—His 
• English individual character^—His serious and melancholy poems—His 
conception of intimate love. , 

III. His style—His masters, Petrarch and Virgil—His progress, power, preco¬ 

cious perfection—Birth of art—Weaknesses, imitation, research—Art in¬ 
complete. , 

IV. Growth and completion of art—and fashion—Style and spirit of the 

^n^lssailce'^CopioMneie ..imd. irregularity—How manners, style, and 
spirit correspond—Sir Philip Sydney—His edneation, Rfe, chCtacter—Ills 
learning, gravity, generosity, forcible eEpressiou—^the —Exaggera¬ 

tion and mannerism of sentiments and style —Defmct of Poesk —Eloquence 
and energy—His sonnets—Wherein the body and the passitos of the 
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Renaissance differ from those of the modems—Sensual love—Mystical 
love. 

V. I'aatoTal poetry—The great, number of poets—Spirit and force of, the xwetry 
—State of mind which princes it—Love of the country—Reappearance of 
f the ancient gods—^Enthusiasm for beauty—Picture of ingenuous and happy 
love—Shakspeare, Jqnson, Fletcher, Drayton, Marlowe, Warner, Breton, 
Lodge, Greene—^How the transformation of the people transforms art. 

Ideal poetty—Spenser—His life—His character—His platonism—His Hymns 
of Love and lieauty —Copiousness of his imagination— How far it was suited 
for tire epic—Wherein it was allied to the 'faerie ’—His tentatives—57tc2)' 
lierd's CaL&sdav —^His short poems—His masterpiece—^Tlie Faorie Queene 
—His epic is allogorical and yet life-like— It embraces Christian chivalry 


VI. 


and the Pagan Olympia—How it combines»these. 

VI1. The FaSiie Queene —Impossible events—How they appear natural —Belplmhe 
and Ckrysogone —Faiiy and gigantic pictures and landscapes—^^Vhy they 
must he so—The cave of Mammon, and tlie gardens of Acrasia—How 
Spenser composes-^—Wherein the art of the Renaissance is complete. 


PnosB, 

I. Limit of the poetry — Changes in society and manners — IIow the return Ip 
nature becomes an apiteal to the senses—Corresponding changes in poetry 
—How agreeableness replaces energy—How prettiness replaces the beautiful 
—Refinements—Carew, Suckling, Henick—Affectation—Quarles, Herbert, 
Babington, Donne, Cowley—Beginning of the classic style, and the draw¬ 
ing-room life. ^ 

II. How poetry passed into prose—Connection of science and art—In Italy—In 
England—IIow the triumph of nature develops the exercise of the natural 
reason—Scholars, historians, speakers, compilers, politicians, antiquarians, 
philosophers, theologians—The abundance of talent, and the rarity of line 
worlcs — Supeiliuousness, punctiliousness, and pedantry of the stylo— 
Originality, i»reuision, energy, and richness of the style—How, luilike tlie 
classical writers, they represent the individual, not the idea, 
ill. Robert Burton—His life and character—Vastness and confusion of his re- 
quirements—His subject, the Anatomy of MdancJioly —Scholastic divisions 
—Medley of moral and medic.*)! science. 

IV. Sir Tliomas Browne—His talent—His imagination is that of a North-ro.an— 

Hydrioiaphia, ReligiaMedici—'H.ia ideas, curiosity, and doubts belong tp 
the age*of tlie Renaissance— Pseudodoxia —Effects of this activity and 
this direction of the public mind. • 

V. Francis Bacon—^His talent—^His originality—Concentration and brightness 

of his atyle-^Comparisons and aphorisms—The Mssays —His style not 
argumentative, hut intuitive—His practical good sense—Turning-point of 
his philosophy—^The object of science is the amelioration of the CdH?Pilion 
of Tmor—Nem AtlaiUls—Tho is in accordance with state of affairs 
andrihe spirit of the times—It completes the Rensdss^cC—It introduces a 
uew method—^The Organum —^Where Bacon' atopped-r-Lijwts of the spirit 
- of the age—How, the conception Of the wmid^ which been poetic, be- 
oa^ mechanical—How the Rehiittssance endr4 in* tltc ,,establishment of 
positive science. 
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1. MaNIIERS of the TtME. 

I. 

I ^OR seventeen oentories a ^eep and sad thought had weighed itj)on 
_ the spirit of man, first to overwhelm it, then to exalt and to 
weaken it, never loosing its hold throughout this long space* of time. 
It was the idea of the impotence and decadence of man. Greek cor« 
ruption, Roman oppression, and the dissolution of the old world, had 
given it birth; it, in its turn, had produced a stoical resignation, an 
epicurean indifference, Alexandrian mysticism, and the Christi{in hope 
in the kingdom of God. * The world is evil and lost, let us escape by 
insensibility, amazement, ecstasy.’ Thus spoke the philosophers; and 
religion, coming after, announced that the end was near: ‘Prepare, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.’ For a thousand years universal ruin 
incessantly drove still deeper into their hearts this gloomy thought; 
and when man in the feudal state raised himself, by sheer force of 
courage and arms, from the depths of final imbecility and general 
ijtiery, he discovered his thought and his work fettered by the crush¬ 
ing idea, which, forbidding a life of nature and worldly hopes, erected 
into ideals the obedience of the monk and the dreams of fanatjes. 

It degenerated of itself. For the natural result of such a concep¬ 
tion, as of the miseries which engender it, and the discouragement 
which it giyes rises to, is to paralyse personal action, ahd to replace 
originalitj^y submission. From the fourth century, gradually the 
dead letter was substituted for the living faith: Christians resigned 
themselves into the hands of the clergy, they into the hands of the Pope. 
Christian opinions were subordinated to theologians, and theologians 
to the Fathers. Christian faith was reduced to the accomplishment 
of works, and works to the accomplishment of ceremonies. Religion 
flowing during the first centuries, had become hardened and crystal¬ 
lised, and the coarse contact of the barbarians placed on it, in addition^ 
a layer of idolatry: theocracy and the Inquisition manifested themselves, 
the monopoly of the clergy and the prohibition of the Scriptures, the 
worship of relics and the purchase of indulgences. In place of Chris¬ 
tianity, the church; in place of free belief, atj imposed orthodoxy ; in 
place of moral fervour, determined religious practices in place of 
heSrt and energetic thought, external and mechanical discipline: these 
are the characteristics of the middle-age. Under this constraint a 
thinking society bad ceased to think; philosophy was turned into a text¬ 
book, and pibetry into having; and mankind, slothful and crouching, 
made over their conseffence and t^eir conduct into the bands ot, their ^ 
priests, and were as ]^uppet4 teapable^aly pf reciting a catechism andf 
chanting a 1 

... . - I 1| , || " .. . I ■.. . . ... . . ill . .11 . ■■■....■. t .,..,,, 

1 See,, at,Brog^.tlie pietutes.of Hemling •cehtaty). No painting 

enables tis to, wdersfamd Sewell t^e ecclesiastical piety middle-^, which 
was altogether bke that of ibe Buddhists. 
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At last invention nialces another start; and it makes it by the 
efforts of the lay society, which rejected theocracy, kept the State free, 
and which presently discovered, or re-discovered, one after another, the 
industries, sciences, and arts. All was renewed; America and the 
Indies were added to the map; th(j shape of the earth was ascertained, the 
system of the universe propounded, modern philology was inaugurated, 
the experimental sciences set on foot, art and literature shot forth like a 
harvest, religion was transformed: there w'as no province of human intelli¬ 
gence and action which was not refreshed and fertilised by this universal 
effort. It was so great, that it passed from the innovators to the laggards, 
and reformed Catholicism in the face of Protestantism which it formed. 
It seems as though men had suddenly opeiied their eyes, and seen. In 
fact, they attain a new and superior kind of intelligence. It is the 
proper feature of this age,-that men no longer make themselves masters 
of objects by bits, or isolated, or through scholastic or mechanical classi¬ 
fications, but as a whble, in general and complete views, with the eager 
grasp of a sympathetic spirit, which, being placed before a vast obj ect. 
penetrates it in all its parts, tries it in all its relations, appropriates and 
assimilates it, impresses upon himself its living and potent image, co 
life-like and so pourerful, that he is fain to translate it into externals 
through a work of art or an action. An extraordinar3^,warmth of soul, 
a superabundant and splendid imagination, reveries, visions, artists, 
believers, founders, creators,—that is what such a form of mtellect pro¬ 
duces ; for to create we must have, as had Liither and Lo^la, Michael 
Angelo and Shakspeare,^ an idea, not abstract, partial, and dry, but well 
defined, finished, sensible,—a true creation, which acts inwardly, and 
struggles to appear to the light. This was Europe’s grand age, and the 
most notable epoch of human growth. To this day we live from its 
sap, we only carry on its pressure and efforts. 


II. 

When human power is manifested so clearly and in such great 
works, it is no wonder if the ideal changes, and the old pagan idea 
recurs. It recurs, bringing with it the worship of beauty and vigour, 

.. that in Italy: for this, of all countries in Europe, is the most pagan, 
frti?'0£p’Test to the ancient civilisation; thence in France and Spain, in 
theeven Germany; and finally in England. How is it pro- 
r®volution of manners reunited mankind at this time,^ 
under a sentiment which they had forgotten for* 
in every years ? Merely that their con(|^tion had improved, and 

fifteen hundr^^^ expresses the actual situation, and the 

felt it like the exceptions of the spirit, only 

ci eatures society and the degree of its welflfre; there is a 

“Vifest-a: - 

^oxie, Franz Floris, the de Vos', the Sadlers, Crispin de 
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fixed connection between what man admires and what he in. Wliile 
misery overwhelms him, while the decadence is visible, and hope shut 
out, he is inclined to curse his life on e^th, and seek consolation in 
another sphere. As soon as his sufferings are alleviated, his po\fer 
made manifest, his perspective enlarged, he begins once more to love 
the present life, to be self-confident, to love and praise energy, genius, 
all the effective faculties which labour to procure him happiness. 
About the twentieth year of Elizabeth’s reign, the nobles gave tip shield 
and two-handed sword for the rapier;^ a little, almost imperceptible 
fact, yet vast, for it is like the change which, sixty years ago, made us 
give up the sword at court, to leave us with our arms swinging about 
in our black coats. In fact, it was the close of feudal life, and the 
beginning of court-life, just as to-day court-life is at au end, and the 
democratic reign has begun. With the two-handed swords, heavy 
coats of mail, feudal dungeons, private warfare, permanent dis¬ 
order, all the scourges of the middle-age retired, nind were wiped out 
iu the past. The English had finished with the Wars of the Roses. 

no longer ran the risk of being pillaged to-morrow for being 
lie.li, and hung the next day for being a traitor; they have no furllier 
need ft) furbish up their armour, make alliances with powerful nations, 
lay in store's for the winter, gather together men-at-arms, scour the 
rountry, to plunder and hang others.® The monarchy, in England as 
throughout Europe, established peace in the community,® and with 
peace appealed the useful arts. Domestic comfort follows civil security; 
and man, better furnished in his home, better protected in his hainict, 
takes pleasure iu his life on earth, which he has changed, and means 
to change. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century * the impetus was given ; 
commerce and the woollen trade made a sudden advance, and such an 
enormous one that corn-fields were changed into pasture-lands, * whereby 
tlie inhabitants of the said town (Manchester) have gotten and come 
into riches and wealthy livings,’® so that in 1553,40,000 pieces of 
cloth were'^exported in English ships. iMvas already the England wliich 
we see to-day, a land of meadows, green, intersected by hedgerows, 
crowded with cattle, abounding in ships, a manufacturing opulent 
land, with a people of beef-eating toilers, who enrich it‘while th^ 
• _ . _ 

^ The first carriage was in 1664. It caused much astonishment. Some said 
that it was great sea*shell brought from CJiina';’ others, ‘that it was a temple 
in wliich eannihUs worshipped the devil,’ 

® I’or a picture of this stafe of things, see Fen’s Paston Letters. 

® Louis XI. in Fr&ce, Ferdinand and Isabcfla in Spain, Hemy vii. in England. 
In Italy the feudal, regime ended earlier, by the establislunent of republics and 
principalities. * 

* 1488, Act of FirKament on Enclosures. • 

* A Compend'ma ExamnaiUm, 1681, by William Strafford. Act of.rariia- 
irieut, 1641. 
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enrich tliemsclvca. They improved agriculture to such an extent, that 
in half a century ^ the produce of an acre was doubled.® They grew 
so rich, that at the beginning of the reign of Charles l. thp Commons 
rcjpkrcsented three times the wealth of the Upper House. The ruin of 
Antwerp® by the Duke of Parnja sent to England ‘ the third part of 
the merchants and manufacturers, who made silk, damask, stockings, 
taffetas, and serges.* The defeat of the Armada and the decadence of 
Spain opened the seas to their merchants.* The toiling hive, who would 
dare, attempt, explore, act in unison, and always with profit, was about 
to reap its advantages and set out on its voyages, buzzing over the 
universe. 

At the base and on the summit of society, in all ranks of life, 
in all grades of human condition, this new welfare became visible. In 
1534, considering that the streets of London were ‘very noyous and 
foul, and in many places thereof very jeopardous to all people passing 
and repassing, as well on horseback as on foot,’ Henry vni. began 
tlie paving of the city.® New street .s covei’ed the open spaces w here 
the young men used to run and fight. Every year the numbqf- Or 
taverns, theatres, rooms for recreation, place.s devoted to bear-baiting, 
increased. Before the time of Elizabeth the country-houses of gentle¬ 
men were little more than straw-thatched cottages, plastered with the 
coarsest clay, lighted only by trellises. ‘Ilowbeit,’ s.ays Harrison 
(1580), ‘such as be latelie builded are commonlie either of bricke* 
or hard stone, or both; their roomes large and comelie, and houses 
of office further distant from their lodgings.’ The old wooden houses 
were covered with plaster, ‘ which, beside the delectable whitenesse 
of the stuffe itselfe, is laied on so even and smoolhlie, as nothing 
in my judgment can be done with more exactnesse.’® This open 
admiration shows from what hovels they had escaped. Glass was 
at last employed for window's, and the bare walls Avere covered Avith 
• tapestries, on Avhich visitors might see, Avith delight and astonish¬ 
ment, plants, animals, figures. They began to use stoves, and experi¬ 
enced the unwonted pleasur6>of being warm. Harrison notes three 
important changes which had taken place in the farm-houses of his 
time:— 

€ 

' One is, the multitude of chimnies laUly erected, Avhereas in their yoong daiea 

i 

9 ■■■ — ■I. ■ | i y,. ■■■ - . ■.■■■■ .I. -I . I,., . 

* Piet, History, ii, 902. | 

® BetAveen 1377 and 1583 the increase vas two millions and a half. 

* In 1585; Ludovic Guicciardini. ^ • 

* Henry viii. at the beginning oi his rci^e had but one ship of war. Elizabeth 
gp-^t out one htindred and fifty against the Am?ad|,. In 1653 was founded a com¬ 
pany to h-odo with Eussia. In 1578 Brake circumnavigated tBe globe. In 1600 
the East India Company was founded. 

» Pkl. Hist. ii. 781. 

'S’lltbau Brake, Shakspeare and his Times, 


1815^1, V. 72 et pas.>',itt. 
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there were not abore two or three, if so manie, in most uplandishe townes of the 
rcalme.. .. The second is tlie great amendment of lodging, although not generall, for 
OUT fathers, (yea and we ourselves also) have lie'm full oft upon straw pallets, on 
rough mats covered onelie with a sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain, or hop- 
hai'lots, and a good round log under their heads, insteed of a bolster or pillow. If 
it were so that the good man of the house, Iiad within seven yeares after his mar¬ 
riage pui’chased a matteres or flockebed, and thereto a sacke of chaffe to rest his 
head upon', he thought himselfe to be as well lodged as the lord of the towno. . . . 
Pillowes (said they) w^ere thought meet onelie for women in childbed.... The third 
thing is the exchange of vessell, as of treeno platters into pewter, and wodden 
spooues into silver or tin; for so common was all sorts of treene stuff in old time, 
that a man should hardlie find four peeces of pewter (of which one was poradventure 
a salt) in a good fai’mers house. 

It is not possession, but acquisition, which gives men pleasure and 
sense of power; they observe sooner a small happiness, new to them, 
than a great happiness which is old. It is not when all is good, but 
when all is better, that they see the bright side of life, and are templed 
to make a holiday of it. This is why at this period they did make a 
h^day of it, a splendid show, so like a picture that it fostered painting 
in Italy, so like a representation, tliat it produced the drama in England. 
Now that tUe battle-axe and sword of the civil wars had beaten down 
the independent nobility, and the abolition of the law of maintenance had 
destroyed the petty royalty of each great feudal baron, the lords quitted 
their sombre castles, battlomcnted fortresses, suiTOunded by stagnant 
water, pierced with narrow windows, a sort of stone breastplates of no 
use but to preserve the life of their masters. They flock into new. 
palaces, with vaulted roofs and turrets, covered with fantastic and 
manifold ornaments, adorned with terraces and vast staircases, with 
gardens, fountains, statues, such as were the palaces of Henry viii. 
and Elizabeth, half Gothic and half Italian,® whose convenience, gran¬ 
deur, and beauty announced already habits of society and the taste for , 
pleasure. They came to court and abandoned their old manners; the 
four meals which scarcely sufficed their former voracity ‘re reduced to 
two ; gentlemen soon became refined, placing their glory in the elegance 
and singularity of their amusements and their clothes. They dressed 
magnificently in splendid materials, with the hi’xury of mc'i who rustle 
silk^and make gold sparkle for the first time: doublets of scarlet satin; 
cloaks of sable costing a thousand jducats; velvet shoes,'tnbroidcred 
with gold and silver, covered with rosettes and ribbons; boots with 
falling tops, fyom whence hung a cloud of lace, embroidered with figures 
of birds, animals, conslellations, flowers in silver, gold, or precious 
stones; ornamented shirts costing ten pounds. * It is a common thing 
to put a thousand goats and a hundred oxen on a coat, and t(^ carry a 


* Nathan Drake, Shalsspeare and hia Times, i. v. 102. * 

* This was called the Tudor style. Under James i., in the hands "tf Inigo 
Jo/u'n. it became eutkely Italiuu, approaching llic antique. 
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whole manor on one’s back.’' The costumes of the time were like 
shrines. When Elizabeth died, they found three thousand dresses in 
her wardrobe. Need we ^jj^eak of the monstrous ruffs of* the ladies, 
their pufied out dresses, their stomachers stiff with diamonds ? As a 
singular sign of the times, the Tneti were more changeable and more 
bedecked than they. Harrison says : 

* Such is our mutahilitie, that to dale there is none to the Spanish guise, to 
morrow the French toies are most line anil delectable, yer long no such apparcll as 
that which is after the high Alraan fashion, by and by the Turkish maner is gene- 
rallie best liked of, otherwise the Morisco* gowns, the Barbarian sleeves. . . and 
the short French breeches. . .. And ns tliese fashions are diverse, so likewise it 
is a world to see the costlinesse and the curio^tie ; the excesse and the vanitic ; 
tlie pomi )0 and the braverie ; the change and the vai'ietie; and finallie, the fickle* 
ncssoand the follic that is in all degrees.’® 

Folly, it may have Iseen, but poetry likewise, 'fhere was something 
more than puppyism in this mascpicrade of splendid costume. The 
overflow of inner seuliinent found this issue, as also in drama and pcCtr^ 
It wsis an artistic spirit which induced it. 'I'here was an incredible 
outgrowth of living forms from tlieir brains. They acted like their 
engravers, who give us in their frontispieces a prodigality of fruits, 
flowers, active figures, animals, gods, and pour out and confuse the 
whole treasure of nature in every corner of their paper. They must 
enjoy the beautiful; they tvould be happy through their eyes; they 
perceive in consequence natui'ally the relief and energy of forms. From 
the accession of Henry viii. to the death of James i. we find nothing 
but tournaments, processions, public entries, masquerades. First coinc 
the royal banquets, coronation displays, large and noisy pleasures of 
Henry viii. Wolsey entertains him 

* In so gorgeous a sort and costlic maner, that it was an heaven to behold. Thcie 
wanted no dames or domosels meet or api to danse witli the maskers, or to gaiiiisli 
the place for tlie time: then was there all kind of musike and harmonic, with fine 
voices both of men and children. On a time the king eame suddenlie tlxither in a 
maske with a dozen maskers all in gameuts like sheepheards, made of fine cloth of 
gold, and crimosin sattin. paned, , . . having sisteene torch-hearers, ... In 
came a new»banket before the king wherein were served two hundred diverse 
dishes, of costlie devises and subtilities. Thus passed they IJjjorth the night with 
banketting, dansing, and other triumphs, to the great comfort of the king; and 
pleasant regard of the nobilitie there assembled.’ ® 

Count, if you can,* the mythological entertainments, the'theatrical re- 

^ Burton, Anatomy qf Mekmc^oly^ I 2 fli ^d. 1821. Stuhhes, Amtomie qf 
AbvieSf Id. Tamhull, 1836, < 

* * Nathan Brake, SJmk^eare and hia Timex, iL 6, 87. 

> Holinshed (1586f, 1808, 6 vols. ifl. 763 paaxm. 

* Helinshed, iih, Hdgn of Henry YIU* Etkakih and Jamex Prom'es-.ex hv 
NichbU 
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ceptioTis, the open-air operas played before Elizabeth, Jamee, and their 
great lords. At Kenilworth the pageants lasted ten days. There was 
everything; learned recreations, noveltie^popular plays, sanguiniay 
spectacles, coarse farces, juggling and feats of skill, allegories, mytho¬ 
logies, chivalric exhibitions, rustic and national commemorations. lAt 
the sjune time, in this universal outburst and sudden expanse, men be¬ 
come interested in themselves, find their life desirable, worthy of being ' 
represented and put on the stage complete; they play with it, delight 
in looking upon it, love its heights ajul depths, and make of it a work 
of art*^, The queer! is received by a siliyl, then by giants of the time of 
Arfcliur, then by the Lady of the Lake, Sylvanxrs, Pomona, Ceres, and 
Bacchus, every divinity in tidn presents her with the first fruits of his 
empire. Next day, a savage, dre'ssed in moss and ivy, discourses before 
her with Echo in her praise. Thirteen bears are set fighting against 
dogs. An Italian acrobat performs w'onderful fejjts before the whole 
assembly. A rustic marriage takes place before,the queen, then a 
.#^of comic figlit amongst the peasants of Coventry, who represent the 
defeat of the Danes. As she is returning from the chase, Tiiton, 
rising drom the lake, prays her, in the name of Neptune, to deliver the 
enchanted lady, pursued by ruthless Sir Bruce. Presently the lady 
appears, surrounded by nymphs, followed close by Protons, who is 
bi>rne by an enormous dolphin. Concealed in the dolphin, a band of 
musicians with a chorus of ocean-deities, sing the praise of the power¬ 
ful, beautiful, chaste queen of England. You perceive that comedy is 
not confined to the theatre; the great of the realm and the queen her¬ 
self become actors. Tlie cravings of the imagination are so keen, that 
the court becomes a st.nge. Under James i., every year, on Twelfth- 
day, the queen, the chief ladies and nobles, played ii piece called a 
Masque, a sort of allegory combined with dances, heightened in effect 
by decorations and costumes of great splendour, of which the mytho¬ 
logical paintings of Rubens can alone give an idea;— 

‘ The attire of the lords was from tlie antique Greek statues. On their heads 
they wore Persic crawns, that were with scrolls of gold plate turned outward, and 
wreathed about wth a carnation and silver nel-lawn.^ Their bodies were of car¬ 
nation cloth of silver; to express the naked, in manner of the Gi-e^ thorax, girt 
under the breasts wi^ abroad belt ol clotlv of gold, fastened with jewels; the mantles 
wci-e of coloured ; the first, sky-colqjir'; the secoml, pearl-colour; the third, 
.flame-coloxir; the fourth, tawny. The ladies attire was of white cloth of silver, 
wrought with Juno’s birds and fruits; a loose under garment, full gathered, of 
carnation, stripVl with silver, and parted with a golden zone; beneath that^ another 
flowing garment, of watchet cloth of silver, laced -with gold; their Iiuir carelessly 
bound under the c&cle of a rare #nd rich cflronet, adorned with all variety, and 
choice of jewels^ from the top of which flowed a tran^arent vml, d<j>vn to the 
ground. Their shoes were azure and gold, set with rubies and diamonds.’ ^ • 

1 abridge the ^i^oripfion, which is like a fairy lale. Fancy that all 
I Ben Jonson’s works, ed. Oifibid, 1810, 9 vols. Masqiiis Hymen, vol. vii. 70. 
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these costumes, this glitter of materinls, this Sparkling of diamonds, this 
splendour of nudities, was displayed daily at the marriage of the great, 
to the bold sounds of a pngai^ epithalamium. Think of the feasts which 
the Earl of Carlisle introduced, where was served first of all a table 
loaded with sumptuous viands, as*high as a man could reach, in order 
to remove it presently, and replace it by another similar table. This 
prodigality of magnificence, these costly follies, this unbridling of the 
imagination, this intoxication of eye and ear, this comedy played by the 
lords of the realm, showed, like the pictures of Rubens, Jordaens, and 
their Flemish contemporaries, so open an appeal to the senses, so com¬ 
plete a return to nature, that our chilled and gloomy age is scarcely 
able to imagine it.‘ 

III. 

' To vent the fecliugs, to satisfy the heart and eyes, to set free boldly 
on all the roads of existence the pack of appetites and instincts, this was 
the craving which the manners of the time betrayed. It was ‘ 
England,' as they called it then. It was not yet stern and constrained. 
It expanded widely, freely, and rejoiced to find itself so expanded^ No 
longer at court only was the drama found, but in the villagt?. Strolling 
companies betook themselves thiLhei’, and the country folk supplied any 
deficiencies, when necessary. Shakspeare saw, before he depicted them, 
stupid fellows, carpenters, joiners, bellow-menders, play Pyramus and 
Tliisbe,® represent the lion roaring as gently as possible, and the wall, 
by stretching out their hands. Every holiday was a pageant, in which 
townspeople, workmen, and children bore their parts. They Avere actors 
by nature. When the soul is full and fresh, it does not express its 
ideas by reasonings; it plays and figures them; it mimics them; that 
is the tiue and original language, the children’s tongue, the speech ol 
artists, of invention, and of joy. It is in this manner they please them¬ 
selves Avith songs and feasting, on all the symbolic holidays with Avhich 
tradition has filled the year.® ^ On the Sunday after TAvelfth-night the 
labourers parade the streets, with their shirts OA'er their coats, decked 
with ribbons, dragging plough to the sound of music, and dancing a 
s\vord-danc»; on another day they draAV in a cart a figure made of ears 
of corn, Avith songs, flutes, and drums; on another,.father Christenas 
and his company; or else they eflact the history of Robin Hood, the 
bold poacher, around the May-pole, or the legend of Saint George and 
the Dragon. We might occupy half a volume in describing all these 
holidays, such as Harvest Home, All Saints, >flirtinmas, Sheepsheaiing, 


• * Certain private letters also describe the court of Elizahetli^ as a place where 
there was little piety or practice of religion, and where all enomutios reigned in 
tlie highest degt'ce. 

■ Night's Dream, 

^ Nathan Drak^ Shaks^are andIM Times, chap. v. and vl. 
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above all Cliristmas, which lasted twelve days, and sometimes six weeks. 
They eat and drink, junket, tumble about, kiss the girls, ring the bells, 
satiate themselves with noise: coarse drunyen revels, in which man/fs 
an unbridled animal, and which are the incarnation of natural life. The 
Puritans made no mistake about that. ‘ Stubbes says: 

‘ First, all the wilde heades of the parishe, conventying together, chuse them a 
ground capitaine of inischeef, whan they innoble with the title of my Lorde of 
:Missenile, and hym they crown with great solemnitie, and adopt for their kyng. 
This kyng anoynted, chnseth for the twentie, foiutic, three score, or a hundred 
lustie guttes like to hymself to waite uppon his lordely maiestie. .. . Then have 
they their hobbie horses, dragons, and other antiques, together with their baudie 
Xtipers and thunderyng drommem, to strike up the dcvilles daunce withall; then 
niarche these heathen coinpanie towardes the churche and churche-yarde, their 
pipers pipyng, their dronomers thonderyng, their stnmppes dauncyng, their belles 
rynglyng, their handkerchefes swyngyng about their heades like madmen, their 
hobbie horses and other monsters skinnishyng amongesWhe throng; and in this 
sovte they goe to the churche (though the minister bee at praier or preaebyng), 
.iiSiicyng, and swingyng their handkercheefes over their heades, in the churche, 
like devilles incarnate, with such a confused noise, that no man can heare his owne 
voice. • Then the foolishe people they looke, they stare, they laugh, they fleere, and 
mount upon formes and pewes, to see these goodly pageauntes, solemnized in this sort. 
Then after this, aboute the churche they goe againe and againc, and so forthe into 
the clmrche-yarde, where they have commonly their sommer haules, their bow'crs, 
arbours, and banquettyng houses set up, wherein they feaste, banquet, and daunce 
all that daie, and peradventure all that night too. And thus these terrestrial furies 
spend the Sabbaoth daie! . . . An other sorte of faiitastiCall fooles bringe to these 
hclhouiidcs (the Lorde of Misrule and his complices) some bread, some good ale, 
s<jiue newe cheese, some olde cheese, some custanlcs, some cakes, some iiaimes, some 
tartes, some creame, some meate, some one thing, some an other.’ 

'lie continues thus: 

‘ Against Maie, every parishe, towne and village assemble themselves together, 
bothe men, women, and children, oldc and yong, even all indifferently; they goe 
to the woodcs where they speude all the night in pleasant pastymes, and in the 
niornyng they returne, bringing with them b^rch, bowes, and branches of trees, to 
deck their assemblies withall. But their chcefest iewcU they biinge from thence is 
their Maie poole, whiche they bring home with great veneration, as thus: They 
have twenty or fourtie yoke of oxen, every ox havyng a sweete nosggaie of flowers 
tye4 on the tippe of his homes, and these oxen drawe home this Maie poole (this 
stinckyng idoll rather) ... and thus Itfyng reared up, they strawe the grounde 
aboute, binde gi’eene bouglies about it, sett up sommer haules, bowers, and arbours 
hard by it; and then fall they to banquet and feast, to leape and dannee aboute it, 
as the heathen people did at the dedication of their idolles. . . . Of a hundred 
maides goyng to the woode over night, there have scarcely the third parte returned 
home againe unde^ed.’^ • * 

‘ Ou Shrove Tuesday,’ says another,* ‘ at the sound of bell, the 


* Stubbes, of Abuses, p. 168 et passim, * 

* llentzner's Saveli in England (Bentley’s translation). He thouglfl that the 
figure can-ied about in the Haiwest Home represented Ceres. 
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folk become insane, thousands at a time, and forget all decency and 
common sense. . . . It is to Satan and the devil that they pay homage 
anNdo sacrifice in these abominable pleasures.* It is in fact to nature, 
to the ancient Pan, to Freya, to Hertha, her sisters, to the old Teutonic 
deities who survived the middle-age. At this period, in the temporary 
decay of Christi.^nity, and the sudden advance of corporal well-being, 
man adored himself, and there endured no life within him but that of 
pagan i!?ra, 

IV. 

To sum up, observe the process of ideas at tins time. A lew sec¬ 
tarians, chiefly in the towns and of the pdbple, clung gloomily to the 
Bible. But the court and the men of the world sought their teachers 
and their heroes from pagan Greece and Romo. About 1490 ^ they 
began to read the classics; one after the other they translated them; 
it was soon the fashion to read them in the original. £llizabeth, Jane 
Grey, the Duchess of Norfolk, the Countess of Arundel, many otV^“ 
ladies, were conversant with Plato, Xenophon^ and Cicero in the original, 
and appreciated them. Gradually, by an insensible change, men were 
raised to the level of the great and healthy minds who “had freely 
handled ideas of all kinds fifteen centuries ago. They comprehended 
not only their language, but their thought; they did not repeat lessons 
from, but held conversations with them; they were their equals, and 
found in them intellects as manly as their own. For they were not 
scholastic cavillers, miserable compilers, repulsive pedants, like the pro¬ 
fessors of jargon whom the middle-age had set over them, like gloomy 
Duns Scolus, whose leaves Henry viii.’s Visitors scattered to the 
winds. They were gentlemen, statesmen, the most polished and best 
educated men in the world, who knew how to speak, and drew their 
ideas not from books, but from things, living ideas, and which entered 
of themselves into living souls. Across the train of hooded schoolmen 
and sordid cavillers the two adylt and thinking ages were united, and 
the moderns, silencing the infantine or snuffling voices of the middle- 
age, condescended only Jo converse with the noble ancients. They 
accepted their gods, at least they understand them, and keep them by 
their side. In poems, festivals, tapestries, almost all ceremonies, tlFey 
appear, not restored by pedantry nferely, but kept alive by'sympathy, 
and glorified by the arts of an age as flourishing and almost as profound 
as that of their earliest birth. After the terrible night of thefmiddlc-age, 

; and the dolorous legends of spirits and the damfietl, it was a delight to 
, see again Olympus shining upon !ls from Gceece; its hmfdic and beauti¬ 
ful deitie% once more ravishing the heart of men j they araised and in- 

.... . . —^-----■ - ---- ■ n __,J(I_ 

* Warton, vol. ii. sect. 86. Before ICOQ all great p<M|k‘were translated 
Into^Jgnglfsh, ond between 1650 and 1616 dl the great hlstis^a of Greece and 

Rome. I.yly k 1600 firet tjmglit Greek in public, 
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structed this young world by speaking to it the language of passion and ‘ 
genius; and the age of strong deeds, free sensuality, bold invention, 
had only to follow its own bent, in order iji discover in them the et&j^al 
promoters of liberty and beauty. 

Nearer still was another paganism* that of Italy; the more seductive 
because more modern, and because it circulates fresh sap in an ancient 
stock; the more attractive, because more sensuous and present, with 
its worship of force and genius, of pleasure and voluptuousness. The 
rigorists knew this well, and were shocked at it. Ascham writes: 

‘These bee the inchantcmentes of Circes, brouglit out of Italie to marre mens 
maners in England; ranch, by example of ill life, but more by preeeptes of foude 
bookcs, of late trauslated out* of Italian into English, sold in every shop in 
London. . . , There bee moe of these ungratious bookes set out in Printe wylhin 
these fewe mouethes, than have bene sene in England many score yeares before. 

. . . Than they have in more reverence the triumphes of Petrarche: than the 
Genesis of Moses: They make more account of Tnllies ofl&ces, than S. Panles 
epLstles: of a tale in Bocace than a stone of the Bible, 

In fact, at that time Italy clearly led in everything, and civilisation was 
to be drawn thence, as from its spring. What is this civilisation which 
is thus imposed on the whole of Europe, whence every science and 
every elegance comes, whose laws are obeyed in every court, in which 
Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare sought their models , and their 
materials ? It was pagan in its elements and its birth; in its language, 
\Yhich is but slightly dilferent from Latin; in its Latin 4:raditions and 
recollections, which no gap has come to interrupt; in its constitution, 
whose old municipal life first le(^ and absorbed the feudal life; in the 
genius of its race, in which energy and enjoyment always abounded. 
jMoi'e than a century before other nation?, from the time of Petrarch, 
Kienzi, Bocoacio, the Italians began to recover the lost antiquity, to de¬ 
liver the manuscripts buried in the dungeons of France and Germany, 
to restore, interpret, comment upon, study the ancients, to make them¬ 
selves Latin in heart and mind, to compose in prose and verse with the 
polish of Cicero and Virgil, to hold spirited converse and intellectual 
pleasures as the ornament and the fairest flower of life.® They adopt 
not merely the externals of the old existence,* but the elements, that is, 
preoccupation with the present life, forgetfulness of the future, the 
appeal to the senses, the renunciation of Christianity. ‘ We must en¬ 
joy,’ sang their first poet, Lorenzo de Medici, in his pastorals and 
triumphal songs: ‘ there is no certainty of to-morrow.’ In Pulci the 
mocking incredulity breaks out, the bold and sensual gaiety, all the 
audacity of tl^free-thinke^, who kisked aside in disgust the worn-out 

* Ascham, Schohmuter (1570), ed. Arher, 1870, first book, 7? etpe^m. 

’’Ma il.vero e prindpal onvemento dell’ animo in ciaspuno penso io che siano le 
lettere, b<>nftTi& ^laments conoscano la nobiUtk dell’anne . ^ . ct tutti 

i litterati trni^ vilissimi huomini. Casti|^one, U Cortfffiam* nA. 15S5, 
p. IIJS. 
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monkisli frock of tlie miJdlc-age. It was he who, in a jesting poetn, 
jiuts at the beginning of each canto a Hosanna, an In principle, oi 
a sacred text from the mass-bi^k.^ When he had been inquiring what 
the soul was, and how it entered the body, he compared it to jam 
covered up in white bread quite hot. What would become of it in the 
other world ? ‘ Some people think they will there discover fig-peckers, 

plucked ortolans, excellent wine, good beds, and therefore they follow 
the monks, walking behind them. As for us, dear friend, we shall go 
into the black valley, where we shall hear no more Alleluias.’ If you 
wish for a more serious thinkei^ listen to the groat patriot, the Thucy¬ 
dides of the age, Machiavelli, who, contrasting Christianity and paganism, 
says that the first places ‘ supreme happiness in humility, abnegation, 
contempt for hurn.an things, while the other makes the sovereign good 
consist in greatness of soul, force of body, and all the qualities which 
make men to be feared.’ Whereon he boldly concludes that Chris- 
tianity teaches man * to support evils, and not to do great deeds;’ he 
discovers in that inner weakness the eausc of all oppressions ; declar^f" 
that ‘ the wicked saw that they could tyrannise without fear over men, 
who, in order to get to paradise, were more disposed to suffer thati to 
avenge- injuries.’ From this time, and in spite of his constraihed genu¬ 
flexions, you can see which religion he prefers. The ideal to which all 
, efforts were turning, on which all thoughts depended, and which com¬ 
pletely raised this civilisation, ivas the strong and happy man, fortified 
' by all powers* to accomplish his wishes, and disposed to use them in 
pursuit of his happiness. 

If you w'ould see this idea in its grandest operation, you must seek 
it in the arts, such as Italy made them and carried throughout Europe, 
raising or transforming the national schools with such originality and 
vigour, that all art likely to survive is derived from hence, and the 
population of living figures with which they have covered our walls, 
denotes, like Gothic architecture or French tragetly, a unique epoch of 
the human intelligence. The attenuated medioeval Christ—a miserable, 

I distorted, and bleeding earth-worm; the pale and ugly Virgin—a poor 
i old peasant woman, fainting beside the gibbet of her Son; ghastly 
martyrs, driwl up with fasts, with entranced eyes; knotty-fingered 
saints with sunken chests,—all the touching or lamentable visions*of 
the middle-age have vanished: the •train of godheads which are now 
developed show nothing but flourishing frames, noble, regular features, 
and fine easy gestures; the names, the names only, are Christian. The 
new Jesus is a ‘ crucified Jupiter,’ as Pulci called Iiim; the Vi^ins which 
Kaphael designed naked, before* covering them with garments,* are 

—5 -•-•- 

* See Burchard, the Pope’s Steward, account of the festival at which Lucr(;tia 
Borgia aka|sted. Letters of Aretinns, L\fe,of Cellini, etc. 

• * See his sketches at Oxford, and the sketches of Fra Bartolomeo at Flovonca, 

Sec also the Martyrdom of S. Laurence, by Baccio Bondinclli. 
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beautiful girls, quite earthly, relatives of the Fomariua. The saints \ 
which Michael Angelo arranges and contorts in heaven on the judgment- ■ 
day are aii assembly of athletes, capable of fighting well and daring mdeh. ; 
A martyrdom, like that of Saint Laurentius, is a fine ceremony in which 
a beautiful young man, without clotliing, lies amidst fifty men dressed 
and grouped as in an ancient gymnasium. Is there one of them who 
had macerated himself ? Is there one who had thought with anguish and 
tears oftKe judgment of God, who had worn down and subdued his flesh, 
who had filled his heart with the sadness and sweetness of the gospel? 
They are too vigorous for that, they are in too robust health; their clothes 
fit them too closely; they are too ready for prompt and energetic action. 
We might make of them stfong soldiers or proud courtesans, admirable ; 
in a pageant or at a ball. So, all that the spectator accords to their 
halo of glory, is a bow or a sign of the cross; after which his eyes find 
pleasure in them; they are there simply for the enjoyment of the eyes. 
What the spectator feels at the sight of a Florentine Madonna, is the 
splendid Virgin, whose powerful body and fine growth bespeak her 
race and her vigour; the artist did not paint moral expression as nowa¬ 
days, the depth of a soul tortured and refined by three centuries of 
culture. They confine themselves to the body, to the extent even of 
speaking enthusiastically of the spinal column itself, ‘ which is magni¬ 
ficent;* of the shoulder-blades, which in the movements of the arm 
‘ produce an admirable effect.’ ‘ You will next design the bone which 
is situated between the hips. It is very fine, and is csvlled the sacrum.’^ 
The important point with them is to represent the nude well Beauty' 
with them is that of the coriiplcte skeleton, sinews which are linked' 
together and tightened, the thighs which support the trunk, the strong^ 
chest breathing freely, the pliant neck. What a pleasure to be naked! 
How good it is in the full light to rejoice in your strong body, your 
well-formed muscles, your gay and bold soul I The splendid goddesses 
reappear in their primitive nudity, not dreaming that they are nude; 
you see from the tranquillity of their, look, the simplicity of their ex¬ 
pression, that they have always been thus, and that shame has not yet 
reached them. The soul’s life is not here contrasted, as amongst us, with 
the body’s life; the one is not so lowered and degraded,^Ahat we dare 
ndt show its actions and functions; they do not hide them; man does 
not dream of being all spirit. Thby rise, as of old, from the luminous 
sea, with their rearing steeds tossing up their manes, grinding the bit, 
inhaling thfe briny savoui*, whilst their companions wind the sounding- 
shell ; an(^ the spectafors,” accustomed to handle the sword, to combat 


* Benvenuto Cellini, Principles of the Art of Design. 

* Life of Cdlini, Compare also these exercises which Costiglione prescribes 
for a well-educated man, in his Cortegiano, ed. 1686, p. 66:—‘Perd voglio che il 
nostro cortegiauo ria perfetto cavaliere d’ogni sella.' . . . Et perch& degli Italiani 
h peculiar laude il cavalcare ben& alia brida, U mangggiar con roggione mas!i.‘ii|A> 
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naked with the flagger or double-handled blade, to ride on perilous 
roads, sympathise with the proud shape of the bended back, the effort 
of tree arm about to strike, the long quiver of the muscles which, from 
neck to heel, swell out, to brace a man, or to throw him. 

2. Poetry, 

I. 

Transplanted into different races and climates, this paganism 
receives from each, distinct features and a distinct character. In 
England it becomes English; the English Renaissance is the Renais¬ 
sance of the Saxon genius. Invention recommences; and to invent is 
to express one’s genius. A Latin race can only invent by expressing 
Latin ideas; a Saxon race by expressing Saxon ideas; and we shall 
find in the new civilisation and poetry, descendants of Cajdmon and 
Adhelm, of Piers Plowman, and Robin Hood. 

n. 

Old Puttenham says: 

‘ In the latter end of tlie same king (Henry the eight) reigne, sprong up a 
new company of courtly makers, oi whom Sir Thomas Wyat th’ elder and Henry 
Earle of Surrey were the two cliieftaines, who having travailed into Italic, and 
there tasted the sweete and stately measures and stile of the Italian Poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schooles of Dante, Arioste, and Petrarch, tljey 
greatly pollished our rude and homely maner of vulgar Poesie, from that it had 
bene before, and for that cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our 
English meetre and stile. ’ ^ 

Not that their style was very original, or openly exhibits the new 
spirit: the middle-age is nearly ended, but it was not yet finished. By 
their side Andrew Borde, John Bale, John Heywood, Skelton himself, 
repeat the platitudes Hi* the old poetry and the coarseness of the old style. 
'I'heir manners, half refined, were still half feudal; on the field, before 
Landrecics, the English commander wrote a letter tQ the French goverrror 
of Terouanne, to ask him ‘if he had not some gentlemen disposed to break 
a lance in honour of the ladies,* and promised to send six champions to 
meet them. ^Parades, combats, wounds, challenges, love, appeals to the 
judgment of God, penances,—all these were found m the'lif^K>f Suriftqr 
as in a chivalric romance. A gredfc lord, an earl, a relative of the 
king, who had figured in processions and ceremonies, had made war, 
commanded fortresses, ravaged countries, mounted to. the assault, fallen 

uiente' cavalli aspri, il corre lance, il ^ostare, &i| in questo incglior Italiani. 
. . . Nel tt^eare, tencr un passo, conibattere una abarro, sia bnono tra il miglior 
franoesi. . . . Nel giocare a caime, correr toiri, laUoiar haste e darefi, sia tra Spag* 
. nuoli eccellent®. , . . Conveniente b ancor sapere saltete, e' correre; . . . ancor 
nubile exe^tio il gisco di palla. . . • Ron di minor laudo ^timo il Yoltcgiar a 
cayaild.’ 

Puttenham, The Arte qf English Poesie, ed- Arher, 1869, book L eh. 81. p. 74. 
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in the breach, hud been saved by his servant, magnificent, sumptuous, 
irritable, ambitious, four times imprisoned, finally beheaded. At the 
coronation of Ann of Cleves he was one of the challengers of^he 
tourney. Denounced and placed in (^ance, he offered to fight un¬ 
armed against’an armed adversary*. Another time he was put in 
prison for having eaten flesh in Lent. No wonder if this prolonga¬ 
tion of chivalrip manners brought with it a prolongation of chivalrio 
poetry; if in an age which had known Petrarch, poets displayed the 
sentiments of Petrarch. Lord Berners, Lord Sheffield, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and Surrey in the first rank, were, like Petrarch, plaintive 
and platonic lovers. It was pure love to which Surrey gave expres¬ 
sion ; for his lady, the beautiful. Geraldine, like Beatrice and Laura, 
was an ideal personage, and a child of thirteen years. 

And yet, amid this languor of mystical tradition, a personal feeling 
had sway. In this spirit which imitated, and^ that badly at times, 
which still groped for an outlet, and now and then admitt^: into its 
polished stanzas the old, simple expressions and stale metaphors of 
heralds of arms and trouveres, there was already visible the Northern 
melancholy, the inner and gloomy emotion. This feature, which 
presently, <it the finest moment of its richest blossom, in the splendid 
oxpansiveness of natural life, spreads a sombre tint over the poetry of 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, filready in the first poet separates this 
pagan yet Teutonic world from the other, all in all voluptuous, which 
in Italy, with lively and refined irony,' liad no taste, except for art 
and pleasure. Surrey translated the Ecclesiastes into verse. Is it not 
singular, at this early hour, in this rising dawn, to find such a book in 
his hand ? A disenchantment, a sad or bitter dreaminess, an innate con - 
sciousness of the vanity of human tilings, are never lacking in this country 
and in this race; the inhabitants support life with difficulty, and know 
how to speak of death. Surrey’s, finest verses bea^ witness thus soon to 
his sei'ious bent^ this instinctive and grave philosophy. He records his 
griefs, regretting his beloved Wyatt, Jbis friend Clere, his companion the 
young Duke of Eichmond, all dead in their prime. Alone, a prisoner at 
Windsor, he recalls the happy days they have passed together; 

* So crtt|| prison how could betide, alas, 

As proud Windsor, where I in lust and jojf, 

With a Kinges son, my Vhildiah years did pass, 

In greater feast tlian Priam’s son of Troy. 

Wliere each sweet place returns a taste fnll sour, 

The large green courts, where ure were wont to hove, 

With eyes cast iip into the^Iaiden’s tower, 

^ And easy sighs, sneh as folk draw in love. 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue. 

The dances short, long tales of great delight, 

With words and looks, that tigers could hut me; 

- Where each of ns did plead the other's right. 
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The palmc-play, where, despoiled for the gam^ 

With dazed eyes oft we hy gleams of love 
Have miss’d the hall, and got sight of our dame, 

To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. . < < 

The secret thought^mjaarted with such trust; 

The wanton talk, the divers change of play ; 

The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just, 

Wherewith we past the winter night away. 

And mth his thought the blood forsakes the face ; 

The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue; 

The which, as soon as sobbing sighs, alas! 

Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew: 

O place of bliss! renewer of my weres 1 
Give me accornt, where is my noble fere • 

W'hom in thy walls thou dost each night encloso; 

To other lief; but unto me most dear. 

. Echo, alas 1 that doth my sorrow rue, 

Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint.'' 

So in love, it is the sinking of a weary soul, to which he gives vent; 

* For all things having life, sometime hath quiet rest j 
The bearing ass, the drawing ox, and every other beast; 

The peasant, and the post, that serves at all assays ; 

The ship-hoy, and the galley-slave, have time to take their ease ; 

Pave I, alas! whom care of force doth so constrain, 

'I’o wail the day, and wake the night, continually in pain, 

From pensiveness to plaint, from plaint to bitter tears, 

From tears to painful plaint again ; and thus my life it wears.’* 

That which brings joy to others brings him grief: 

* The soote season, that bud and bloom forth bringf^ 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale. 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs; 

The hart has hung hi^ old head on the pale ; 

The bnck in brake his winter coat he slings ; 

The fishes flete with new' repaired scale ; 

''The adder all her slough away she slings ; 

The swift swallow pursuoth the flics smale j 
The busy bee her honey nflw she mings; 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 

And thus I sec among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow spiiugs! '* 

-:--- 5 ->-- 

* Surrey’s Poems, Pickering, 1831, p. 17. 

•Jtbid. ‘He faitMul lover declared his pains and his uncertain joys, and with 
' only hope recomforteth hjp woful heart,' p. 63. 

* Ibid. * Deseription of Spring, wherein every thing renews, save only tlw 

plover,’ p. t. 
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For ill! that, lie will love on to his last sigh. 

* Yea, rather die a thousand times, than once to false my faith s 
And if my feeble corpse, through weight of woful smart 
Do fail, or faint, my will it is that ^ill she keep my heart. 

And when this carcass here to caEtn shall bo refar’d, 

• 1 do bequeath my wearied ghost to serve her afterward.** 

An infinite love, and pure as Petrarch’s; and slie is worthy of it 
In the midst of all these studied or imitated verses, an admirable por- 
tiait remains distinct, the simplest and truest we can iinagiue, aivork 
of the heart now, and not of the memory, which behind the dame of 
chivalry shows the English wife, and behind the feudal gallantry do¬ 
mestic bliss. Surrey alone,^restless, hears within him the firm tones of 
ft good friend, a sincere counsellor, Hope, who speaks to him thus: 

‘ For I assure thee, even by oath, 

And thereon take my hand and trot];, 

That she is one the worthiest, 

Tlie truest, and the faitlifullest; 

The gentlest and the meekest of mind 
That here on eartli a man may find : 

And if that love and truth were gone, 

In her it might be fonnd .alone. 

For in her mind no thought there is, 

But how she may he true, I wis ; 

And tenders thee and all thy heal. 

And wishes both thy health and weal; 

And loves thee even as far forth than 
As any woman may a man ; 

And is thine own, and so .she says ; 

And cares for thee ten thousand ways. 

Of thee she speaks, on thee she thinks; 

With thee she eats, with thee she drinks; 

With thee she talks, with thee she moans; 

With thee she sighs, Avitli thee she groans; 

With thee she says “ Farewell mine own! ” 

When thou, God know’s, full far art gone. 

And even, to tell thee all aright. 

To thee she saj^s full oft “ Goodiiight! ” 

And names thee oft her own most dear, 

Her comfort, weal, and all her cheer ; 

And tells her pillovf all the tale 
How thou hast done her woo and bale; 

And how she longs, and plains for thee, 

And says, “ Why art thou so from me I’* 

Am I not she that love%thee best ? 

Do 1 not wi^ thine case and rest t 
Seek 1 not how I may tliee please? 

Why art thou so from thine ease t , 


* Surrey's Puetm, p. 
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If 11)0 she for whom thou carest. 

For whom in tonnouts so thou furest, 

Alas! thou knowest to find me here, 

Where I remain thine own most dear, 

Thine own moH^rne, tliine own most just. 

Thine own that lov^s thee still, and must; 

Thine own that cares alone for tliee. 

As tJxon, I think, dost care for mo j 
Ami even the woman, she alone. 

That is full bent to be thine own.’* 

Certainly it is of his wife® that he is thinking here, not of any 
imaginary Laura. THe poetic dream of Petrarch has become the exact 
picture of deep and perfect conjugal affection, such as yet survives in 
England; such as all tlie poets, from the authoress of the Nut-brown 
Maid to Dickens,® have never failed to represent. 

III. 

' An English Petrarch: no juster title could be given to Surrey, 
for it expresses his talent as well as his disposition. In fact,^like 
Petrarch, the oldest of the humanists, and the earliest exact writer 
of the modern tongue, Surrey introduces a new .style, a manly style, 
which marks a great transformation of the mind; for this new for)n 
of writing is the result of a superior rellection, which, governing the 
primitive impulse, calculates and selects with an end in view. At 
last the intellect has grown capable of self-criticism, and actually 
'criticises itself. It corrects its unconsidered works, infantine and in¬ 
coherent, at once incomplete and superabundant; it strengthens and 
binds them together; it prunes and perfects them ; it takes from them 
the master idea, to set it free and in the light of day. This is what 
Surrey does, and his education had prepared him for it; for be had 
studied Virgil as w'ell as Petrarch, and translated two books of the 
JEmid^ almost verse for verse. In such company one cannot but select 

phrases. After their example, he gauges the 
means of striking the attention, assisting the intelligence, avoiding fatigue 
and weariness. He looks forward to the last line whilst writing the 
first. He k^ps the strongest word for the last, and shows the symmetry 
of ideas by the symmetry of phrases. Sometimes he guides the intelli¬ 
gence by a continuous series of contrasts to the final image ; a kind of 
sparkling casket, in which he means to deposit the idea which he 

. . . ■ — " ■ ■ ■■ ■ '■ ■ ■ - . * - 

* Ibid. ‘ A description of the restfess state oP the lover when absent from tlia 
mistress of Jiis heart,’p. 78. . , 

*In another piece, OomNaint on the Absence ^her Loner being upon the Sea, 
..ha^^pe^s in exact terms sjf his wife, almost as ali'e&tioniiii|i|dy. 
ver,’p. ' l^^UTnont and Fletcher, Webster, Shakspeflr^ Ford, Otway, Richard- 

Dick(Tjs, Thackeray, etc. 
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carries, and to which he directs our attention from the first.^ Some¬ 
times he leads his reader to the close of a long flowery description, and 
then suddenly checks him with a sorrowful phrase.* He arranges 
process, and knows how to produce effects; he uses classical expres¬ 
sions, in wliich two substantives, eaclv <mpported by its adjective, are 
balanced on either side of the verb.* He collects his phrases in har¬ 
monious periods, and does not neglect the delight of the ears any 
more than of tlie mind. By his inversions he adds force to his ideas, 
and weight to his argument. He selects elegant or noble terms, rejects 
idle words and redundant phrases. Every epithet contains an idea, 
every metaphor a sentiment. There is eloquence in the regular de¬ 
velopment of his thought; music in the sustained accent of his verse. 

Such is the new-born art. Those who have ideas, now possess an 
instrument capable of expressing them. Like the Italian painters, who 
in fifty years had introduced or discovered all the technical tricks of 
tlie pencil, English writers, in half a century, iiftroduce or discover 
all the artifices of language, period, style, heroic verso, stanza, so 
effectually, that a little later the most perfect versifiers, Dryden, and 
Pope himself, says Dr. Nott, will add scarce anything to the rules, 
invented or applied, which were employed in the earliest efforts.^ Eveu 
Surrey is too near to these authors, too constrained in his models, not 
sufficiently free: he has not yet felt the great current of tlie age; we do 
not find in him a bold genius, an impassioned writer capable of wide 
expansion, but a courtier, a lover of elegance, who, penetrated by the 
beauties of two complete literatures, imitates Plorace and the chosen 
masters of Italy, corrects and polishes little morsels, aims at speaking 
perfectly a fine language. Amongst semi-barbarians he wears a dress- 
coat bccoftiiugly. Yet he does not wear it completely at his ease : he 
keeps his eyes too exclusively on his models, and does not venture to 
permit himself frank and free gestures. He is still a scholar, makes 
too great use of hot and cold, wounds and martyrdom. Although a 
lover, and a,g§nuipie,one, he thii^ka too much that he must be so in 
Petrarch’s manner, that his phrase must be balanced and his image 
kept up. I had almost said that, in his sonnets of disappointed love,, 
he thinks less often of the strength of love* than of the.beauty of), 
his writing. He has conceits, ill-choscn words; he usel trite ex- ^ 
pressions; he relates how Nature, having formed his lady, broke the; 
mould; he assigns parts to Cupid and Venus; he employs the old ' 
machinery of the troubadours and the ancients, like a clever man who 
wishes to pass for a gallant. Scarce any mind dares be at first quite 
itself: when a neyr art arises, the first aj^tist listens not to his heart, but 


^ 27ie Frailty and Hurlfulneaa of Beauty. 

* De8eTipti(»i,o/Spring. A Vow to love faithfully, 

* Complaint of the Lover diadained. 

* Sm-rey, ed. Notb 
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to his masters, and asks himselfl*4 every step whether he be setting foot 
«n^soUd groiiud, or whether he is not stumbling. 

V IV. 

Insensibly the growth beromes complete, and at the end of the 
century all was changed. A new, strange, overloaded style had been 
formed, destined to remain in force until the Eestoration, not only in 
poetry, but also in prose, even in ceremonial speech and theological 
discourse,^ so suitable to the spirit of the.age, that we meet with it 
throughout Europe, in Ronsard and d’Aubign^,* in Calderon, Oongora, 
and Marini In 1580 appeared Evphm^ the Anatomy of Wity by Lyly, 
which was its text-book, its masterpiece, ifcj caricature, and was received 
with universal admiration.-* ‘ Our nation,’ says Edward Blount, * are in 
his debt for a new English which bee taught them. All our ladies 
were then his scollers; and that beantie in court who could not parley 
Euphuesme was ’as httle regarded as shee which now there speakes not 
French.’ The ladies knew the phrases of Eiiphuea by heart: strange, 
studied, and refined phrases, enigmatical; whose author seems of set 
purpose to seek the least natural expressions and the most far-fetched, full 
of exaggeration and antithesis, in which mythological allusions, illustra¬ 
tions from alchemy, botanical and astronomical figures, all the rubbish and 
medley of learning, travels, mannerism, roll in a flood of conceits and 
comparisons. Do not judge it by the grotesque picture that Walter Scott 
drew of it. Sir Piercie Shafton is but a pedant, a cold and dull copyist; it 
i.s its vrarmth and originality which give this style a true force and an 
accent of its own. You must conceive it, not as dead and inert, such 


as we have it to-day in old books, but springing from the lips of ladies 
and young lords in pearl-bedecked doublet, quickened by their vibrat¬ 
ing voices, their laughter, the flash of their eyes, the motion of their 
hands as they played with the hilt of their swords or with their satin 
cloaks. They were witty, their heads full, .to..pve 5 flojKiDg; and they 
amused themselves, as our sensitive and eager artists, do, at their ease 
in, the studio. They did not 'speak to convince or be understood, but 
to satisfy their excited imagination, to expend their overflowing wit.® 
They placed with woi'ds, twisted, put them out of shApjC, rejoiced in 
sudden views, strong contrasts, which they produced oiiej^er another, 
ever and anon, in quick succession. They cast flower on^ower, tinsel 
I on tinsel; everything sparkling delighted them; they gilded and em- 
; broidered and plumed their language like thdi* garment^ • ,^9y cared 
i nothing for clearness, order, common sense & it was a le^val and a 


* The Spwkor’a address to Chaiies ii. on his restoration. Compare it with the 
speet^ hf. de Fontanes under the Empire. Inr^c^l^ Case it was tlie close of a 
UteT^'i^eh. Eead^for illustration the speech beftffs the TJniveisity of Oxford, 
OxoiUenm, i* ' * . - - . 

/ second work,. and appei^^in 

{^liakspcare’s ymmg men, Mcreutio espech^ly* “ ' 
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folly; ^pleased Jhem^ 


lew nothing: moce. temptioj 


ui uuiut^uruu uoosunj^, a gaiUQOi oi ajacK-puaoing. ears,^ aU 

the senses, curiqui and excited, are satisfied by the jingle of syllables, 
the display of , fine, high-coloured.,words, the un,expected concurrence of 
droll or , familiar images, tfie majestic roll of balanced periods. Every 
one had his oaths, his elegances, his style. * One would say,' remarks 
Heylyu, ‘that they are ashamed of their mother-tongue, and do not 
find it sufficiently varied to express the whims of their mind.* We no 


longer imagine this inventiveness, this boldness of fancy, this ceaseless 
fertility or a nervous sensitality; there was no geniune prose; the 
poetic flood swallowed it up. A word was not an exact symbol, "as 
with us; a document which from cabinet to cabinet carried a precise 
thought. It was part of a complete action, a little, drama; when they 
read it, they did not take it by itself, but imagined it with the in¬ 
tonation of a hissing and shrill voice, with the puckering of the lips, 
the knitting of. the brows, and the succession of pictures which crowd 
behind it, and which it calls forth in a flash of lightning. Each one 
mimics and‘pronounces it in his own style, and impresses his own 
soul upon it. It was a song, which, like the poet’s vejSe, contains a 
thousand things brides the literal sense, and manifests the depth, 
warmth, and sparkling of the source whence it came. For in that 
H;imc, even -w'ben the man was feeble, his work lived; there is some 
pulse in the least productions of this age; force and creative fire sig¬ 
nalise it; they penetrate through bombast and affectation. Lyly him¬ 
self, so fantastic that he seems to write purposely in defiance of common 
sense, is at times a genuine poet, a singer, a man capable of rapture, 
akin to Spenser and Shakspeare; one of those introspective dreamers, 
who see dancing fairies, the purpled cheeks of goddesses, drunken, 
amorous woods, as he says; 


'Adorned with the presence ofeny love, 

The woods I fear such secret power shall prove, 

As they’ll shut up each path, hide every way. 

Because they still would have her go astray.’* 4 

The leader must assist me, and assist himself. I cannot otherwise ^ve 
him to undexstiind what the men of Ihu age had the felicity to experience. 

Luxuriance mid irregularity were^the two features of this spirit 
an d ifiis commbh'to ^ Jtli« Ee- 

naissance, Eut Imorelnarlced here than elsewhere, because the Qeyman 
race is not confine^/.lE^e the !lQhtin, by t*&e taste for harmonious forms, 
and prefers staong-iinprmon to fine expr^cm. We mxupt selept 
amidst this p0et8; 'and here is one amongst the first, who 

will exhibit^; by listings as well as by his life^ the grea^ess the 


‘ Th€ MoM ker MtlaiMffphfm. 
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folly of tlie prcvaiVmg manners^^ld the public taste : Sir Philip Sidney, 
**li^hew of the Earl of Leicester, a great lord and a man of action, 
twxjomplislmd in every kind of culture; who, after a good •training in 
polite hteral^e, travelled in^rance, Germany, and Italyread Plato 
and Aristotle, studied astronwiy and geometry at Venice; pondered 
over the Greek tragedies, the Italian sonnets, the pastorals of Monte- 
mayor, the poems of Ronsard; displaying an inlercjst in science, keeping 
'' up an exchange of letters with the learned Hubert Languet; and withal 
a man of the world, a favourite of Elizabeth, having had enacted in 
her honour a flattering and comic pastoral; a genuine ‘ jewel of the 
Court;’ a judge, like d’Urfe, of lofty gallantry and fine language; 
above all, chivalrous in heart and deed, who had desired to follow 
mai’itime adventure with Drake, and, to crown all, fated to die an early 
and heroic death. lie was a cavalry oflicei', and liad saved the English 
army at Gravelincs^ Shortly after, mortally wounded, and dying of 
thirst, as some W'ater was brought to him, he saw by his side a soldier 
still move desperately hurt, who was looking at the water with anguish 
in his face: ‘ Give it to this man,’ said ho; ‘ his necessity is yet greater 
than mine.' Do not forget the vehemence and impetuosity pf the 
middle-age;—one hand ready for action, and kept incessanljy on the hilt 
of the sword or poniard. ‘Mr. IMolineux,* wrote he to Ids father’s secre¬ 
tary, ‘ if ever I know you to do as much as read any letter I write to 
my father, without his commandment or my consent I will thrust my 
dagger into you. And trust to it, for I speak in earnest.’ It was tlie 
same man who said to his uncle's adversaries that they ‘ lied in their 
throat;’ and to su])port his words, promised them a meeting in three 
months in any place in Europe. The savage energy of the preceding 
age remains intact, and it is for this reason that poetry took so firm a 
hold on these virgin souls. The Inimnn harvest is never so fine as 
when cultivation opens up a new soil. Impassioned to an extreme, 
mekneholy and solitary, he natunilly turned to noble and ardent 
fantasy; and he was so much the poet, as to be so beyond his verses. 

Shall I describe his pastoral epic, the Arcadia? It is but a recrea¬ 
tion, a sort of poetical romance, written in the country for the amuse¬ 
ment of ^is sister; a work of fashion, which, like Cyras and CUlie,^ 
is not a monument, but a relic. This kind of books shows only the 
externals, the current elegance and^olitencss, the jargon of the world 
of culture,—iu short, that whi^fe should be spoken before ladies; and 
yet \ve perceive from it the bent of the general spirij;. In Cleliey 
oratorical development, fine and collected analysis, the flowing converse 
of men seated quietly on elegawt arm-cl\jiirs; in the*Arcad/c, fantastic 
, imagination, excessive sentiments, a medley of events which suited 
jjrten scarcely recovered from barbarism. Indeed, in London they still 


* French novels of the age of Ijohis xiv., each in ten volumes, and wriitea 
bv Mn'Iemoisellc dfl Scudery. —Th. 
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v\sed to fire pistols at each other in th#ltreets; and under Henry viii 
and his children, queens, a Protector, the highest nobles, knelt under th^ 
axe of the Executioner. Armed and perilous existence long resisted in 
Europe the*estabUshment of peaceful an(Vquiet life. It ^TOS necessary , 
to change society and the soil, in ordelT'to transform men of the sword 
into citizens. The high roads, of Louis xiv. and his regular admini¬ 
stration, and more recently the railroads and the sergents de vUle^ came 
to relieve the French from habits of violence and a taste for dangerous 
adventure. Eemember that at this period men’s heads were full of 
tragical images. Sidney’s Arcadia contains enough of them to supply 
half-a-dozen epics. ‘ It is a trille,’ says the author; ‘ my young head 
must be delivered.’ In tho first twenty-five pages you meet with a 
shipwreck, an account of pirates, a half-drowned prince rescued by 
shepherds, a voyage in Arcadia, various disguises, the retreat of a king 
withdrawn into solitude with his wife and children^the deliverance of a 
young imprisoned lord, a war against the Helots, the conclusion of 
peace, and many other things. Go on, and you will find princesses 
flint up by a wicked fairy, who beats them, and threatens them with 
death*if they refuse to marry her son; a beautiful queen condemned 
to perish by fire if certiiin knights do not come to her succour; a 
treacherous prince tortured for his crimes, then cast from the top of a 
jiyramid ; fights, surprises, abductions, travels; in short, the whole pro¬ 
gramme of the most romantic tales. That is the serious element: the 
agreeable is of a like nature ; the fanrastic predominates. Improbable 
pastoral serves, as in Shakspeare or Lope de Vega, for an intermezzo to 
improbable tragedy. You are always coming upon dancing sfiephcrds. ^ 
They are very courteous, good poets, and subtle metaphysicians. * There 
are many disguised princes who pay their court to the princesses. 
They sing continually, and get up allegorical dances; two bands ap- 
Iiroach, servants of Reason and Passion ; their hats, ribbons, and dress 
are described in full. They quarrel.in verse, and their hurried retorts, 
which follow close on one another^ over-refined, keep up a tournament 
i)f wit. Who cared for w'hat was natural or possible in this age? 
'J’here were such festivals at Elizabeth’s entries ; and you have only to 
look at the engravings of Sadler, Martin de Vos, and Golt^ns, to find 
this* mixture of sensuous beauties and philosophical -enigmas. The 


Countess of Pembroke and her lai^es were delighted to picture this 
profusion of costumes and verses, this play beneath the trees. They 
had eyes in the sixteenth century, senses which sought satisfaction in 
poetry—^the pame satisf^tion as in masquerading and painting. Man 
■was not yet a pufe reasoner; rfibstract fruth was not enough for him. 
Rich stuifs, twisted about and folded; the sun to shine upqp them, 
a large meadow full of white daisies; -ladies in brocaded dresses, whh 
bare arras, crowns on their heads, instruments df music behind the 
trees,—this is 'what the reader expects; he cares nothing for contrasts *, 
he will readily provide a drawing-room in the midst of the fields. 
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What are they going to say4here? Here comes out that restless 
exaltation, amidst all its folly, which is characteristic of the spirit of the 
love rises to the thirty-sixth heaven. Musidorus is the- brother of 
Celadon; Pamela is closely related to the severe heroines of 4^stree all 
the Spanish exaggerations aboutid with all their faults. But in works of 
fashion or of the Cqiwt^ primitive sentiment never retains its sincerity: 
wit, the necessity to please, the desire of effect, of speaking better than 
others, alter it, force it, confuse the embellishments and refinements, so 
that nothing is left but twaddle. Musidorus wished to give Pamela a 
kiss. She repels him. He would have died on the spot; but luckily 
remembers that his mistress commanded him to leave her, and finds 
himself still able to obey her command. , He complains to the trees, 
weeps in verse: there ai'e dialogues where Echo, repeating the last 
word, replies; double rhymes, balanced stanzas, in which the theory 
of love is minutely detailed; in short, all choice morsels of ornamental 
poetry. If they send a letter to their mistress, they speak to it, tell 
the ink; 

‘Therefore mourns boldly, my inke; for while shee lookes upon ydtt, your 
blacknesso will shine: cry out boldly my lamentation; for while ^ec read^ you, 
your cries will he musicke. ’ • , 

Again, two young princesses are going to bed: 

‘They impoverished their clothes to enrich their bed, which for that night 
might well scorne the shrine of Venus; and there cherishing one another with 
dearo, though chaste embracements; with sweete, though cold kisses; it might 
seerae that love was come to play him there without dart, or that w'carie of his 
owne fires, he was there to refresh himselfe between-their sweete breathing lippes. 

In excuse of these follies, remember that they have their parallels 
in Shakspeare. Try rather to comprehend them, to imagine them in 
their place, with their surroundings, such as they are; that is, as the 
excess of singularity and inventive fire. Even though they mar now 
and then the finest ideas, yet a natural freshness pierces through the 
disguise. Take another example: 

‘ bi tho time that the morniiig did strew roses and violets in the heavenly 
floore against the coming of. the sun, the nightingales (striving one with the other 
which Goulil in most dainty varietie recount tjheir wronge-caused sorrow) made 
them put off their sleep.* \- 

f, In Sidney’s second work, The Defence of Poesie^ we meet with genuin<e 
\ imagination, a sincere and serious tone, a grand, jeommanding style, all 
\ the passion and elevation which he carries in his Wrt and puts into his 
I verse. He is a muser, a Platonist, who is iftnetrated by the ancient 
> teaching, who takes things frofit a high* point of vievp, who places the 
i excelleigse of poetry not in pleasing effect, imitation or rhyme, but in 

> Cl^adont a rustic Wet Astrie^ a French novel iit five vohunes, named aftei 
ike ketoine, and written, ky d’TJrf4 (d. 1626 >,—Te. 

* Attadkt, ed. fol. 1629, p. 117. » Ibid, hook ii. p. lU. 
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this creative an3 supenor conception by which the artist dresses and 
embellishes nature. At the same time, he is an ardent man, trusting 
the nobleness of his aspirations and in the width of his ideas, who scorns 
the brawling of the shoppy, narrow, vulgar Puritanism, and glows with 
the lofty irony, the proud freedom, of *a poet and a lord. 

In his eyes, if there is any art or sciehce capable of augmenting 
and cultivating pur generosity, it is poetry. lie draws comparison 
after comparison between it and philosophy or history, whose pre¬ 
tensions he laughs at and dismisses.^ He fights for poetry as a knight 
for his lady, and in what heroic and splendid style I He says; 

* I never heard the old Song of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpelf; and yet it is sung but by some blinde Crowder, 
with no rougher voyce, than rade stile; which becing so evill apparelled in the 
dust and Cobweb of that uncivill ago, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindare ?'* , 

The philosopher repels, the poet attracts: 

‘ Nay heo doth as if your journey should lye through a faire vineyard, at the 
very fitist, give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that test, you may long to 
passe further.’* 

What description of poetry can displease you ? Pastoral so easy 
and genial ? ^ '' 

‘Is it the bitter but wholesome lamhicke, who rubbes the gallpd minde, making 
shame the Trumpet of villanie, with bold and open crying out against naughti* 
nesse?’* 


At the close he reviews his arguments, and the vibrating martial 
accent of his poetical period is like a trump of victory; 

‘ So that since tho excellencies of it (poetry) may bee so eassily and so justly con¬ 
firmed, and the low-creei)iug objections so soone trodden downe, it not being an 
Art of lyes, but of true doctrine ; not of effeminatenesse, but of notable stirring of 
courage ; not of abusing man’s wit, but .of strengthning man’s wit; not banished, 
but honoured by Plato ; let us rather plant more Laurels for to ingarland the Poets 
heads than suffer the ill-savoured breath of suth wrong speakers, once to blow upon 
the cleare springs of Poesie.’* 

From such vehemence and gravity you may anticipate what his 
veries will be. 

Often, after reading the poets *of this age, I have looked for some 


> The Deferuteqf Poetic, ed. fol. 1629, p. 658: ‘I dare underfcfOke, that Orlando 
Furioso, or honest King jythttr, will never displease a soldier; but the quidditie 
of Ena and prima inaierUt, will hardly a^cq^with a Corselet.’ See also, in these 
pages, the very lively and spirite(f personification of History and Philosophy. It 
contains genuinf talent. ... * • 

* IJM. p. 663, '' * Jhkl. p. 550. ^ ^ ^ /Mi, p. 632. 

» Jhid. p.. 6’60i. Here and there we find also verse as spirited as this: 

‘ Or Pindiffh Apes, fianat they in phrases fine, 

E«c>ra’ling writft pide flowers then- thonghts of gbld.*~{8d Sonnet.) 
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time at the contemporary prints, telling myself that man, body and 
#^ul, was not then such as we see him to-day. We also have our 
passions, but we are no longer strong enough to bear them. * They dis¬ 
tract us; we are not pods without suffering for it, Alfred ■de Musset, 
Heine, Edgar Poe, Burns, Byj^, Shelley, Cowper, how many shall I 
instance ? Disgust, mental and bodily degradation, disease, impotence, 
madness, suicide, at best a permanent hallucination or feverish raving,— 
these are now-a-clays the ordinary issues of the poetic temperament. 
The passion of the brain gnaws our vitals, dries up the blood, eats into 
the marrow, shakes us like a tempest, and the skeleton man, to wdiich 
civilisation 1ms reduced us, is not substantial enough long to resist it. 
They, who have been more roughly trained^ who are more inured to the 
inclemencies of climate, more hardened by bodily exercise, more firm 
against danger, endure and live. Is there a man living who could 
withstand the storm,of passions and visions which swept over Shak- 
speare, and end, like him, as a sensible citizen and landed proprietor in 
his small county ? The muscles were firmer, the despair less prompt. 
The rage of concentrated attention, the half hallucinations, the anguish 
and heaving of the heart, the quivering of the limbs stretching involun¬ 
tarily and blindly for action, all the painful impulses which*accompany 
large desires, exhausted them less; this is why they desired longer, and 
dared more. D’Aubign4, wounded with many sword-thrusts, conceiv¬ 
ing death at hand, had himself bound on his horse that he might see 
his mistress once more, and rode thus several leagues, losing blood, and 
arriving in a swoon. Such feelings we glean still in their portraits, 
in the straight looks which pierce like a sword; in this strength of 
back, bent or twisted; in .the sensuality, energy, enthusiasm, which 
breathe Irom their attitude or look. Such feelings we still discover in 
their poetry, in Greene, Lodge, Jonson, Spenset, Shakspeare, in Sidney, 
as in all the rest. We quickly forget the faults of taste which accom¬ 
pany it, the affectation, the uncouth jargon. Is it really so uncouth ? 
Imagine a man who with closed eyes distinctly sees the adored counte¬ 
nance of his mistress, who keeps it before him all the day; who is 
troubled and shaken as he imagines ever and anon her brow, her lips, 
her eyes; -^ho cannot and would not be separated from his vision ; who 
sinks daily deeper in this passionate contemplation; who is every in¬ 
stant crushed by mortal anxieties,* or transported by tlie raptures of 
bliss: he will lose the exact conception of objects. A fixed idea be¬ 
comes a false idea. By dint of regarding an object under ^ill its forms, 
turning it over, piercing through it, we at last deform it. When we 
cannot think of a thing without*dimness «nd tears, wS magnify it, and 
give it a nature which it has not. Then strange comparisons, over- 
refined ideas, excessive images, become natural. However far Sidney 
goes, whatever objedt he touches, he sees throughout the universe only 
the name and features of Stella. All ideas bring him back taher. He is 
drawn ever and invincibly by the same thought; and comparisons which 
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seem far-fetched, only express the unfailing presence and sovereign 
power of the besetting image. Stella is ill; it seems to Sidney tfcat 
* Joy, which is inseparate from those eyes, Stella, now learnes (strftnge 
case) to Aveepe in thee.’^ To us, the^ expression is absurd. Is it for 
Sidney, who for hours together had ‘dwelt on the expression of those 
eyes, seeing in them at last all the beauties of heaven and earth, who, 
compai'ed to them, finds all light dull and all joy stale t Consider that 
in every extreme passion ordinary laws are reversed, that our logio 
cannot pass judgment on it, that we find in it affectation, childishness, 
fancifulncss, crudity, folly, and that to us violent conditions of the ner¬ 
vous machine are like an unknown and marvellous land, where common 
sense and good language cjfnnot penetrate. On the return of spring, 
when May spreads over the fields her dappled dress of new flowers, 
Astrophel and Stella sit in the shade of a retired grove, in the warm 
air, full of birds’ voices and pleasant exhalations* Heaven smiles, the 
wind kisses the trembling leaves, the inclining trees interlace their sappy 
branches, amorous earth sighs greedily for the rippling water; 

‘ In a grove most rich of shade, 

Where birds wanton mnsicko made, 

May, then yong, his py’d weeds showing, 

New perfum’d with flowers fresh growing, 

* Astrophel with Stella sweet. 

Did for mutuall comfort meet, 

Both within themselves oppressed. 

But each in the other blessed. . . . 

* Tlieir eares hungry of each word, 

Which the deere tongue would afford, 

But their tongues restrain’d from Avalkii’g, 

Till their hearts had ended talking. 

* But when their tongues could not speake, 

Love it selfe did silence hreake; 

Love did set his lips asunder. 

Thus to speake in love and wonder. . • i 

* This small winde which so sweet is. 

See how it the leaves doth kisse, 

Each tree in his best attyring,^ 

Sense of love to love inspiring.’* 

On bis knee^, with beating heart, oppressed, it seems to him that bis 
mistress is transformed^ 

* Stella, soverai^e of my joy, . • • 

I Stella, starre of heavenly Are, 

Stella, load-starre of desire, 


1 AsiropJiel and Stella, ed. fob 1620, 101st sonnet, p. 618. 
® lUi, 8th song, p. 603. 
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Stella, in whose shining eyes 
Are the lights of Cupid's Shies. . • t 
Stella, whose voice when it speakes 
Senses all asunder hreakes; 

SteUa, whose voice when it singeth, 

Angels to acquaintance hiingetb.’^ 

These cries of adoration are like a hymn. Every day ha writes thoughts 
of love which agitate him, and in this long journal of a hundred pages 
we feel the inflamed breath swell each moment. A smile from his 
mistress, a curl lifted by the wind, a gesture,—all are events. He 
paints her in every attitude; he cannot see her too constantly. He 
talks to the birds, plants, winds, all nature. ,lle brings the whole world 
to Stella’s feet. At the notion of a kiss he swoons; 

* Thiuke of that most gratefoU time 
When tliy leaping heart will cliiubo. 

In ray lijw to have his biding. 

There those roses for to kisse. 

Which doe breath a sugred blisse. 

Opening lubics, pcarles dividing.'® 

* O joy, too high for my low stile to show: 

0 blisse, fit for a nobler state then me: 

Envie, put out tliine eyes, lest tbou do see 
What Oceans of delight in me do flow. 

‘hly friend, that oft saw through all maskes my wo, 

Come, come, and let me powre my sclfe on thee; 

Gone is the winter of my miserie, 

My spring appeares, 0 see what here doth grow. 

For Stella hath with words where faith doth shine, 

Of her high heart giv’u me the monarchie; 

\ I, 1, 0 I may say that she is mine.'® 

There are Oriental splendours in the sparkling sonnet in which he asks 
why Stella’s cheeks have grown pale; 

* Where be those Roses gone, which sweetned so our eyes ? 

Where those red cheekes, which oft with faire cncrease doth frame 
The height of honour in the kindly badge of shame ? 

Who hkth the crimson weeds stolne from my morning skies 

As he says, his ‘ lift melts with t«o much thinking.* Exhausted by 
ecstasy, he pauses; then he flies from thought to thought, seeking a 
cure for his wound, like the Satyr whom he describes: . 

‘ Prometheus, when first from'heaven hie * 

He brought downe flre,*ere then oil earth not scene. 

Fond of delight, a Satyr standing by, ^ 

Gave it akis&e, ss it like sweet had beene. 


1 

^^strojphd and Stdla, 8th song, p. 808. 
* Ibid, sonnet 89, p, 558. 


* Ibid, lOfli song, p. 610. 

* TbUl. sottUet 102, i». 014. 
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* Feeling forthwith the other hiiming power, 

Wood With the smart with showts and shryking shrill, 

. He sought his ease in rim, field, and bower, 

But for the time his giiefe went with liim still.’* 

At last calm returned;-and whilst‘fiiis calm lasts, the lively, glowing 
spirit plays like a fiame on the surface ol the deep brooding fire. His ] 
love-songs and word-pprtraits, delightful pagan and chivalrio fancies, • 
seem to be inspired by Petrarch oi Plato. One feels the charm and 
liveliness under the seeming affectation‘ 

* Faire eyes, sweete lips, deare heart, that foolihli I 
Could hope by Cupids helpe on you to pray ; 

Since to himselfe he doth yoiu* gifts apply, 

As his maine force, choise sport, and eosefull stray. 

‘ For when he mil see who dare him gainsay. 

Then with those eyes he looiccs, lo by and fty 
Each soule doth at Loves feet his weapons lay, 

Glad if for her he give them leave to die. 

' When ho will play, then in her lips he is. 

Where blushing,red, that Lores selfe them doth love, 

With either lip he doth the other kisse: 

But wlien be will for quiets sake remove 
From all the world, her heart is then his ronie, 

Where well he knowes, no man to him can come. * • 

Both heart, and sense are captive here. If he finds the eyes of Stella 
more beautiful than anything in the world, he finds her soul more 
lovely than her body. He is a Platonist when he recounts how Virtue, 
wishing to be loved of men, took Stella’s form to enchant their eyes, 
and make them see the heaven which the inner sense reveals ta;heroio 
souls. We recognise in him that entire submission of heart, love fumed 
into a religion, perfect passion which asks only to grow, and which, like 
the piety of the mystics, finds itself too insignificant when it compares 
itself with the object loved: * 

* JMy youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toyes, 

My wit doth strive those passions to defend, * , 

Which for reward spoyle it with vaine annoyes, 

I see my course to lose my«.sclfe doth bend 
I see and yet no greater sorrow take, 

Than that I lo^ no more fox' Stella’s sake.’ * 

At last, like Socrates <n the banquet, he turns his eyes to deathless 
beauty, heavenljr brightness * • 

-. ..—--^^- 

* Aitrylhd Sfdla, p. 5251 this sonnet is headed £. H. Wood, in his 
Athen. Oseon.^ L'ir sayis-it was written by Sir Edward Hyer*..Chancellor of the Mori 
noble Order of the Garter.—^T b. 

* Jbid'. sonnet 43, p. ^45, • * JUd, sennet 18, p. 578. 
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* Lcotc me, 0 liove, which readiest but to dust. 

And thou my ininde aspire to higher things ; 

Grow rich in tliat which never taketh rust: 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. . » 

O take fast hold, let that light bo thy guide, 

In this small course which birth drawes out to death.** 

Divine love continues the earthly love ; he was imprisoned in this, and 
frees himself. By this nobility, these lofty aspirations, recognise one 
of those-^ serious souls of which there .are so many in the same climate 
and race. Spii-itual instincts pierce through the dominant paganism, 
and ere they make Christians, m-akc Platonists. 

V. 

Sidney was only a soldier in an army; there is a multitude about him, 
a multitude of poets. Xn fifty-two years, beyond the drama, two hundred 
.and thirty-three are enumerated,^ of whom forty have geuius or talent: 
Breton, Donne, Drayton, Lodge, Greene, the two Fletrhersj Beaumont, 
Spenser, Shakspcarc, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Wither, Warner, Davison, 
Carew, Suckling, Herrick;—we should grow tired in counting them. 
There is a crop of them, and so there is at the same time in Catholic and 
heroic Spain; and as in Spain, it was a sign of the times, the mark of a 
public want, the index to sin extraordinary and transient condition of 
the mind. W’liat is this condition which gives rise to so universal a 
taste for poetry ? What is it breathes life into their books ? How 
happens it, that amongst the least, in spite of pedantries, awkwardnesses, 
in the rhyming chronicles or descriptive cyclopedias, we meet with 
brilliant pictures and genuine love-cries? How happens it, that when 
this generation was exhausted, true poetry ended in England, as true 
pain^j(g in Italy and Flanilers ? It was because an epoch of the mind 
came and passed aw.ay,—that, namely, ^of instinctive and creative con- f 
ception.’* These men had new senses, and no theories in their heads. 
Their emotions were not the sayie as ours. What is the sunrise to an 
ordinary man ? A white smudge on the edge of the sky, between bosses 
of clouds, amid pieces of land, and bits of road, which he sees not be¬ 
cause he has^^en them a hundred times. But for them, all things have a 
soul; I mean that they feel naturally, within themselves, the uprising 
and severance of the outlines, the power and contrast of tints, the sad 
or delicious sentiment, which breathes from this combination and union 
like a harmony or a cry. How sorrowful is the sun, as he rises in a mist 
- above the sad sea-furrows ; what an air of resignation in the old trees 
rustling in the night rain; what feverish tumult in th% mass of waves, 

- - -• .. . .; 1 - 

• * Last sonnet, p. 539.^ 

• Nathan Drake^ Shakspeare and his Times, i. Part 2, ch. 2, 3, 4. Among 
these 233 poets the authors of isolated pieces are not reckoned, but only those who 
published or gathered their works together. 
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wliose dishevelled locks are twisted for ever on the surface of the abyss! 
But the great torch of heaven, the luminous god, emerges and shines; ^le 
tali, soft,‘pliant herbs, the evergreen meadows, the expanding rqpf of 
lofty oakfi,—the' whole English landscape, continually renewed and 
illumined by the flooding moisture, diffuses an inexhaustible freshness. 
These meadoAVs, red and white with flowers, ever moist and’ ever young, 
slip off their veil of golden mist, and appear suddenly, timidly, like 
beautiful virgins. Here is the cuckoo-flower, which springs up before 
the coming of the swallow. Drayton, in his Polyolhion, sings : 

‘ Then from her hurnisht gate tlie goodly gliltring East 
Guilds every lofty top, which late the Immorous night 
Bespangled had A»iith pearle, to please the Mornings sight: 

On which the mirthfull Quires, witli their clere open throats, 

Unto the joyfull Morne so strainc their W'arhling notes. 

That Hills and Valleys ring, and even the ecchoing Ayre 
Seemes all compos’d of sounds, about them’evevywhere. . 

Thus sing a-way the Morne, untill the mounting Sunne, 

Through thick exhaled fogs, his golden head hath rnnne^ • 

And through the twisted toj)s of our close Covert creeps, 

To kiss the gentle kShade, lliis while that sweetly sleeps.’^ 

A step further, and you will find the old gods reappear. They re¬ 
appear, these living gods—these living gods mingled with things tvhich 
you cannot help meeting as soon as you meet nature again. Shak- 
speare, in the Tempest^ sings: 

‘ Ceres, most hounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oat^< ami pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads tliatch’d with stover, them to keep i 
Thy hanks with 2 >ioned and twilled brims, 

■Wliich spongy April at thy best hetrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns . . . 

Hail, many-colour’d messenger (Iris.) . . . 

■Who with thy saffron wings upoiv ray flowers 
Diffuscst honey-drops, refreshing showers. 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres and my unshrubb’d down.’* 

In Cymhelim he says: 

* * As gentle as zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet licfld.’* 

<3reene, in Never too Late^ says: 

* * "When Flora piuud, in pomp of all her floAver^ 

Sat bfSght and gay, ■ • ^ 

And gloried in tile dew of Ifls’ shower^, 

^ And did display 

Her mantl(| chequer’d all with gaudy green.'< 

---— -——- 9 ---' 

* M> Drayton’s Polyolbion, ed. 1622, 13th song, p. 214. 

* Act iv. 1. ® Act iv. 2. 

* GVoene’s Poems, cd. Bell, Ihtrymadim in Laudem Mirimidce, p. ^8. 
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In the same piece he speaks: 

* How oft have I descending Titan seen, 

His hnming locks couch in the soa-q^ucen's lap, 

And beauteous Thetis his red body wrap 
In watery robes, as he her lord had been I ’* 

So Spenser, in bis FaSrie Queene, sings; 

‘ The ioyous day gan early to appeare; 

And fayre Aurora fiom lire deawy bed 
Of aged Tilhone gan herself to leare 
With rosy cheelces, foi shame as blushing red: 

Her golden locks, for hast, were loosely shed 
About her eares, when Una her «lid«narke 
Clymbe to her eharet, all with floweis spred, 

From heven high to cluice llie chcarelesse dnike; 

With niciy note her loud salutes the mounting kirke.’* 

All the splendour and sweetness of this well-watered land; all the 
specialties, the opulence of its dissolving tints, of its variable sky, its 
luxuriant vegetation, assemble about the gods, who gave them their 
beautiful form. 

In the life of every man there are moments when, in presence of 
objects, he experiences a shock. This mass of ideas, of mangled recol¬ 
lections, of mutilated images, which lie hidden in all corners of his 
mind, are set in motion, organised, suddenly developed like a flower, 
lie is enraptured ; he cannot help looking at and admiring the charm¬ 
ing creature which has just appeared; he wishes to see it still, and 
others like it, and dreams of nothing else. There are such moments 
in the life of nations, and this is one of them. They are happy in con- 
temd^ipg beautiful things, and wish only that they should be the 
modyfPMutiful possible. They are not preoccupied, as we aie, with 
thcoiies. They do not labour to express moral or philosophical ideas. 
They wish to enjoy through j;he imagination, through the eyes, like 
these ItaliaD nobles, who, at the «ame time, were so captivated by line 
colours and forms, that they covered with paintings not only their 
rooms and their churches, but the lids of their chests and the saddle.': 
of their horses. The rich and green sunny country; young, gaily- 
attired ladies, blooming with health and love; half-draped gods and 
goddesses, masterpieces and models *of strength and grace,—these are 
the most lovely objects which man can contemplate, the most capable 
of satisfying his senses and his heart—of giving rise to snSiles and to 
joy; and these are the objects which occur in iul the Q^oets m a most 
wonderfhl abundance of songs, p^torals, sdnnets, little fugitive pieces, 
so lively, delicate, easily unfolded, that we have never skqe had their 
lequalst What though Venus and Cupid hav^ lost their altars ? Like 

■f 

^ Orewe's Fveras, MfUcerlaa* p. 38.^ 

^,» Bpevser's Worhi e(l.jrodd, 1833, The i. c, IL it. 81, 
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the contemporary painters of Italy, they -willingly imagine a beantiful 
naked child, drawn on a chariot of gold through the limpid air; o|>*'a 
woman, redolent with youth, standing on the -waves, which kiss^her 
sno^vy feej;. Ha.t§h ]^n Jonson is ravished with the scene. The 
disciplined battalion of his sturdy verses changes into a band of little 
' graceful strophes, which trip as lightly as Raphael’s children. He sees 
his lady approach, sitting on the chariot of Love, drawn by swans and 
doves. Love leads the car; she passes calm and smiling, and all 
hearts, charmed by her divine looks, wish no other joy than to see and 
serve her for ever. 

* See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein ray lady lideth I 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Ijove guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty , 

Unto her heanty; 

And, enamour’d, do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
niat they still were to run by her side. 

Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride 
Do hut look on her eyes, they do light 
All tliat Love’s world comprisetli I 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth 1 . . * 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touched it 1 
Have you marked hut the fall o’ the snow, 

Before the soil hath smutched it} 

TTave you felt the wool of beaver f 
Or swan’s down ever ? 

Or have smelt o’ the hud o’ the biier ? 

Or the nard in the fire 1 
Or hare tasted the bag of tl^e bee t 
0 so white I 0 so soft I 0 so sweet is she !'' 

What more lively, more unlike measured and artificial mythology? 
Like Tlreocritus and Moschus, they play -with their laughing gods, and 
their belief becomes a festival One day,dn an alcove of a wood, 
Cu^d meets a nymph asleep: ^ 

*Her golden hair o’er^read her face, 

Her careless arms abroad were cast, 

Her gu^ver had her pillow’s place, 

, Her breast ky bare to^-veiy blast.' * 

He approach^ softly, steals her arrows, and puts-bis own^in their 
place. She bears a noise at last, ruses her reolking head, and seel a 


Bcu Jonsen’s Poenri,'^ ]L<Bdl tjf Charkf Aw Trhtmphf p. 125. 

^ Cupid’s PfUftiiHe, miknowi^author, ab. 1621. 
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shepherd approaching, She flees; he pursues. She strings her bow, 
and shoots her arrows at him, -He only becomes more ardent, and is 
on the point of seizing her. In despair, she takes an arrow, and buries 
it in her lovely body. Lo! she is changed, she stops, smiles, loves, 
draws near him. 

‘ * Though mountains meet not, lovers may. 

What other lovers do, did they. 

The god of Love sat on a tree, 

And taught that pleasant siglit to see.’ ‘ 

A drop of malice falls into the medley of arllessncss and voluptuous¬ 
ness ; it was so in Longus, and in all that delicious nosegay called the 
Anthology. Not the dry mocking of Voltaire, of folks who possessed only 
wit, and always lived in a drawing-room; but the raillery of artists, 
lovers whose brains are full of colour and form, who, when they recount 
a bit of roguLshness, imagine a stooping neck, lowered eyes, the blushing 
of vermilion checks. One of the.se fair ones says the following verses, 
simpering, and we can even see now the pouting of her lips; 

* Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth srndc his sweet. 

Now with liis wings he jdays with tno, 

Now with his feot. 

Within my eyes he makes his rest, 

His bed amid niy tender breast, 

My kisses are his daily feast. 

And yet he robs mo of my rest. 

Ah 1 wanton, will ye I ’ * 

What relieves these sportive pieces is their splendour of imagination. 
There are effects and flashes which one hardly dare quote, dazzling 
and ^addening, as in the Song of Songs : 

‘ Her eyes, fair eyes, like to the purest lights 
That animate the sun, or cheer the day, 

In whom the shining sunbeams brightly play, 

Whiles fancy doth on tliem divine delights. 

Her cheeks like ripened lilies steeped in wino, 

Or fair pomegranate kernels washed in milk, 

Or snow-white threads in nets of crimson silk. 

Or gorgeous clouds upon 4he sun’s decline. 

Her lips are roses over-washed with dew, 

Or like the purple of Narcissus’ flower. . . 

Her crystal chin li^e to the pUTast mould’ , 

Enchased with dainty daisies soft and white^ 

Where fancy’s fair pavilion once is pight, t 
M’hereas embraced his beauties he doth hoy.* 

* Ou|)W’8 P£M<h/w, unknown author, ak 1621. 

* Sosalind't Madriyidt 
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Her neck like to an ivory shining towef, 

Where throng with aasnre veins sweet nectar runs, 

Or like the down of swans where Senesse woons, 

Or like delight that doth itself devour. 

Her paps are like fair apples in the prime' 

As round as orient pearls, as soft os down; 

They never vail their fair through winter’s frown, 

But from their sweets love nicked his summer time.’ ^ 

* What need compare, where sweet exceeds compare f 
Who draws his thoughts of love from senseless things, 

Their pomp and greatest glories doth impair, 

And mounts love’s heaven with overladen wings, '• 

• 

I can well believe that things had no more beauty then than now; 
but I am sure that men found them more beautiful. 

When the power of embellishment is so great, ^t is natural that they 
should paint .the sentiment which unites all joys, whither all dreams 
converge, i deal lov e, and in particular, artless and happy Ipye. Of all 
sentiments7 there is none for which we have more sympathy. It is of 
all the most simple and sweet. It is the first mStion of the heart, and 
the first word of nature. It is made up of innocence and self-abandon- 
nientr Tt is clear of reflections and effort. It extricates us from com¬ 
plicated passion, contempt, regret, hate, violent desires. It penetrates 
us, and we breathe it as the fresh breath of the morning wind, which 
has swept over flowery meads. They inhaled it, and were enraptured, 
the knights of this perilous court, and so rested in the contrast from 
their actions and their dangers. The most severe and tragic of their 
poets turned aside to meet it, Shakspeare among the evergreen oaks of 
the forest of Arden,* feen Jonson in the woods of Sherwood,* amid 
the wide shady glades, the shining leaves and mois;}; flowers, trembling 
on the margin of lonely springs. Marlowe himself, the terrible painter 
of the agony of Edward ii., the impressive and powerful poet, who 
wrote Faustus, Tamerlane, and the Jew of Malta, leaves his sanguinary 
dramas, bis high-sounding verse, his images of fury, and ni^mg can 
be more musical and sweet than his song. A shepherd, to gain bis 
lady-love, says to her: 

* Come bve with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There i{e will sit upon the rocks, 

^ And see the shepherds their flocks, 


' Greene’s ed, B. Bell, Menaphm'e Eelogw, p. 41, 

* Ibid. MeJkertm' Eclogue, p.,^43. • 

* Aa you lAha if, j 

* r/ie Sad Shepherd. See alsf Beaumont and Fletcher,' The Faidjul Shephei ttestr 

M 
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By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious bkds siug madrigals. 

There 1 will make thee beds of rosct-, 

And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull > 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my«Love. . . . 
The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight each May-morning: 


If thgse delights thy mind may move. 
Then live witli me and be my Love.'* 


Tlie unpolished gentlemen of the period, returning from a falcon 
hunt, were more tlian once arrested by such a rustic picture; such as 
they were, that is to say, imaginative and not very citizen-like, they 
had dreamed of figuring in them on their own account. But while 
entering into, they reconstructed them; in their parks, prepared for 
the queen’s entrance, with a profusion of costumes and devices, not 
troubling themselves to copy rough nature exactly. Improbability did 
not disturb them; they were not minute imitators, students of manners.: 
l^hey created; the country for them was but a setting, and the complete 
' picture came from their fancies and their hearts. Eoraantic it may 
have been, even impossible, but it was on this account the more charm¬ 
ing. Is there a greater charm than putting on one side this actual 
world which fetters jor oppresses us, to float vaguely and easily in the 
azure and the light, on the summit of the land of fairies and clouds, 
to arrange things according to the pleasure of the moment, no longer 
feeling the oppressive laws, the .harsh and resisting framework of life, 
. adorning and varying everything after the caprice and the refinements 
of fancy? That is wh.'it is done in these little poems. Usually the 
events afe such as happen nowhere, or happen in the land where kings 
tiim shepherds and marry shepherdesses. The beautiful Argentile“ is 
detained at her uncle’s court, who wishes to deprive her of her kingdom, 


* This i)oem was, and still is, frequently attributed'to Sliakspeare. It appears 

as Ms in Knight’s edition, published a few years ago. Isaac Wafton, however, 
writing about fifty years after Marlowe’s death, attrAutes it^to him. In Pal- 
grave's Golden Treasury it is also ascribed to saiua author. As a confirma¬ 
tion let state that Ithamore, in Marlowe’s Jew of Jlfafto, says ^ the courtesan 
(Act iv. Sc. 4): ‘ Thou in those groves, by Disphove, 

ShSlt live with me, and bd^Ay love.'—T b. 

• Chalmers* English Poets, William Warner, h yarth Book of Albion's England, 
• XX. p. 651. 
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and commands l^er to marry Curan, a boor in his service; she flees, 
and Curan in desfaair goes and lives two years among the shepherfls. 
One dnyflie meets a beautiful country-woman, and loves her; vfrhile 
speaking to her he thinks of Argentile, and weeps; he describes her 
.sweet face, her lithe figure, her blue-veined delicate wrists, and 
Suddenly sees that the peasant girl is weeping. She falls into his 
arms, and says, ‘ I am Argentile.’ Now Curan was a king’s son, who 
‘ had disguised himself thus for love of Argentile. He resumes his 
armour, and defeats the wicked king. There was never a braver 
knight; and they both reigned long in Northumberland. From a 
hundred such tales, tales of the spring-time, the reader Avill perhaps 
bear with me Avhile I pick* out one more, gay and simple as a May 
morning. The Princess Dowsabel came down one morning into her 
father’s garden: she gathers honeysuckles, primroses, violets, and 
daisies; then, behind a hedge, she heard a shephhrd singing, and that 
so finely that she loved him at once. Ho promises to he faithful, and 
asks for a kiss. Her cheeks became as crimson as a rose: 

‘ Witli that she bent her snow-white knee, 

Down by the sheplierd kneeled she, 

And him she sweetly kiss’d. 

With that the shophevd whoop’d for joy; 

Quoth he: “There’s never shepherd hoy 
That ever was so hlest.” ’ ^ 

Notliing more; is it not enougli ? It is but a moment’s fancy; but 
they had sucIj fancies every moment. Tliink what poetry was likely to 
sj)ving from them, how superior to common events, how free from 
literal imitation, how smitten with ideal beauty, how capable of creating 
a world beyond our sad world. In fact, among all these poems there 
is one truly divine, so divine that the reasoners of succeeding ages 
have found it wearisome, tliat even now but few understand it— 
Spenser’s Faerie Qiteene. 

One day Monsieur Jourdain, haviftg turned Mamamouchi* and 
learned orthography, sent for the most illustrious writers of the age. 
He settled himself in his arm-chair, pointed with his finger at several 
folding-stools for them to sit down, and said: 

*1 have read your little productions, gentlemen. They have 
afforded me much pleasure. I wisfi to give you some work to do. I 
have given some lately to little Lulli,® your fellow-labourer. It was 
at my commind that he introduced the sea-shell at his concerts,—a 
melodious instrument, wTiich no one knew of before, and which has 
such u pleasing effect. I insi^ that you will work out my ideas as ho 

• 

* Chalmers' English Poets, M. Drayton’s Fourth Eclogu9i iv. p, 436. 

® Mons. Jourdain is the hero of Molifere’s comedy, Le Bourgeois Gentilkommet 
the type of a vulgar and successful upstart; Mamamouchi i.s a mock dignity.—T b. 

* Lulli, a celebrated Italian composer of the time of |rolitre —^Tr. 
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has worked them ont, and 1 give you an order for a poem in prose, 
^hat is not prose, you know, is verse; and what is not verse, is prose. 
When I say, “ Nicolle, bring me my slippera and give me -my night¬ 
cap,” I speak prose. Take this sentence as your model. This style is 
much more pleasing than the jargon of unfinished lines which you call 
verse.' As for the subject, let it be myself. You will describe my 
fiowered dressing-gown which I have put on to receive you in, and 
this little green velvet undress which I wear underneath, to do my 
mor nin g exercise in. You will set down that this chintz costs a louis 
an ell. The description, if well worked out, will furnish some very 
pretty paragraphs, and will enlighten the public as to the cost of things, 
i desire also that you should speak of my mirrors, my carpets, my 
hangings. My tradesmen will let you have their bills; don’t fail to 
put them in. I shall be glad to read in your works, all fully and 
naturally, set forth, about my father’s shop, who, like a real gentleman, 
sold cloth to oblige his friends; my maid Nicolle’s kitchen, the genteel 
behaviour of Brusquet, the little dog of ray neighbour M. Dirnanche. 
You might also explain my domestic aflairs: there is nothing more 
interesting to the public than to hear how a million may be soraped 
together. Tell them also that my daughter Lucile has not married 
that little rascal C14onte, but M. Samuel Bernard, who made his fortune 
as A fei'mier-general, keeps his carriage, and is going tt^be a minister of 
state. For this I will pay you liberally, half a louis for a yard of 
writing. Come back in a month, and let me see what my ideas have 
suggested to you.’ 

We are the descendants of M. Jourdain, and this is how we have 
,been talking to the men of talent from the beginning of the century, 
and the men of talent have listened to us. Hence arise our shoppy 
and realistic novels. I pray the reader to forget them, to forget him¬ 
self, to become for a while a poet, a gentleman, a man of the sixteenth 
century. Unless we bury the M. Jourdain who survives in us, wy 
shall never understand Spenser. 


VL 

Spenser belonged to an ancient family, allied to great houses; was a 
friend of Sidney and Ealeigh, the two most accomplished kniglits of 
the age—a knight himself, at least in heart; who had found in his 
connections, his friendships, his studies, his life, everything calculated 
to to i4g4.poBtry.,..,.We find him at Cambridge, where he 

imbues himself with the noblest ancient pMosopbies; in a northern 
country, where be passes tbroftgb a deep and unfortunate passion; at 
Penshegrst, in the castle and in the society where the Arcadia was pro¬ 
duced; with Sidney, in whom survived entire the romantic poetryl 
and heroic generoSity of the feudal spirit; at court, where all the 
splendours of a disciplined and gorgeous chivalry were gathered about 
the throne; finally, at Kilcolmnn, on the borders of a beautiful lake, 
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in a lonely castle, from which the view embraced an amphitheatre 
of mountains, and the half of Ireland. Poor on the other hand, r(ot 
fit for court, and though favoured by the queen, unable to obtain 
from his patrons anything but inferior employment; in the end, tired 
of solicitations, and banished to dangerous Ireland, whence a revolt 
expelled him, after his house and child had been burned; he died 
three months later, of misery and a broken heart.^ Expectations and 
rebulFs, many sorrows and many dreams, some few joys, and a sudden 
and frightful calamity, a small fortune and a premature end; thb 
indeed was a poet’s life. But the heart within was the true poet— 
from it d'y proceeded ; circumstances furnished the subject^ only; he 
transformed them more that! they him ; he received'less than he gave. 
Philosophy and landscapes, ceremonies and ornaments, splendours 
of the country and the court, on all which he painted or thought, he 
impressed his inward nobleness. Before all, his w^ n. soul, captivated 
by sublime and chaste beauty, eminently platonia; one of these lofty 
and refined souls most charming of all, who, born in the lap of nature, 
draw thence their mother’s milk, but soar above, enter the regions of 
mysticism, and mount instinctively in order to open at the confines of 
another "world. Spenser leads us to Milton, and thence to Puritanism, 
as Plato to Virgil, and thence to Christianity. Sensuous beauty is 
perfect in* both, but their main worship is for moral.-beauty. He 
appeals to the Muses: 

* Revele to me the sacred uourscry 
Of vertue, which wth you doth there remnino, 

Where it in silver bowre does hidden ly 
From view <31 men and wicked worlds disdaine! * 


lie encourages his knight when he sees him droop. He is wroth 
when lie sees him attacked. He rejoices in his justice, temperance, 
courtesy. He introduces in the beginning of a song, stanzas in 
honour of friendship and justice. He* pauses, after, relating a lovely 
instance of chastity, te exhort women to modesty. He poms out the 
wealth of his respect and tenderness at his heroine’s feet. If any 
coarse man insults them, he calls to their aid nature and the gods. 
Ne^fer does he bring them on his stage without adorning -their name 
with splendid eulogy. He has an adoration for beauty worthy of 
Hante and Plotinus, And this, because he never considers it a mere 
harmony of bolonx find form, but an emanatitm of unique, heavenly, 
imperishable beauty, w!Kch no mortal eye can see, ahd Wbioh Is the 
prime work o|i,me great Author of ih’e worlds.* 'Bodi^’niAy riraSer 
. it sensible;'t^''dbes Vdt live bodies {'grace end atixaetion §re 


‘ ‘ He died for waul of bread, in King Street. ’ Ben Joneca), quoted by 
Drummond. 

' Hymna qf Low and Beauty ; q/* heav&Uy Low BeatUy. 
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laot in things, but in the deathless idea which shines through tlw 
I tilings: 

* For that same goodly hew of white and red, 

With which the checker are sprinckled, sholl decay, 

And those sw'eete rosy leaves, so fau-ly spi’cd 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 
To that they were, even to connptcd clay: 

That golden wyre, those sparckling stars so bright. 

Shall turne to dust, and lose their goodly light. 

But that faire lanipe, from whose celcstiall ray 
That light proceedes, which kindlcth lovers fire, 

Shall never be extiiiguisht nor decay; 

But, when the vilall spirits doe e5pyre, 

Upon her native planet shall retj-re ; 

For it is heavenly borne, and cannot die, 

Being a J)arccll of the purest skie.’^ 


In presence of this ideal of beauty, love is transformed: 

‘ For Love is lord of Truth and Loialtic, 

Lifting himself out of the lowly dust. 

On golden plumes up to the purest side. 

Above the reach of loathly sinlull lust, 

Whose base aficct through cowardly distj ust 
, Of his wcake wings dare not to heaven fly, 

But like a moldwarpe in the earth doth ly.’* 


Love such as this contains all that is good, and fine, and noble. It 
is the prime source of life, and of the eternal soul of things. It is 
this love which, pacifying the primilive difeord, has created the har- 
mopy of the spheres, und maintains this glorious universe. It dwells 
in God, and is God Himself, descended in bodily form to regenerate 
the tottering world and save the human race; around and witltin 
animated beings, when our eyes can pierce it, we behold it as a 
living light, penetrating and embracing every creature. AVe touch 
here the sublime sharp summit where the Avorld of mind and the 
world of senses unite; where man, gathering with both hands the 
loveliest flowers of either, feels himself at the same time a pagan and a 
Christian. ^ ‘ ® . 

So much, as a testimony to his heart. But he ivas also a poet, 
that is, pre-eminently a creator and a dreamer, and that most natu¬ 
rally, instinctively, unceasingly. AVe might gg on for ever describing 
this inward condition of all great artists; there %v®uld still remain 
much to be described. It is a sort of spiritual growth with them; 
at#ever^ instant a bud shoots forth, and on this andther, and still 


‘ .1 f/t/mne in Honour of Bemlie, v. 92-105. 
* A Hyni^e in Honour qf Low^ v. 176-182. 
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anotlier; each producing, increasing, blooming of itself, so that in¬ 
stantaneously we find first a plant, then a thicket, then a forest. 
A character appears to them, then an action, then a landscape,*thcn 
a succession of actions, characters, landscapes, producing, completing,} 
arranging themselves by instinctive development, as when in a dream 
we behold a train of figures which spread out and group themselves 
before our eyes. This fount of living and changing forms is in¬ 
exhaustible in Spenser; he is .always.imagingi, it is his specialty. 
He has but to close his eyes, and apparitions arise; they abound in . 
him, crowd, overflow; in vain he pours them forth ; they continually 
float up, more copious and more dense. Many times, following the 
inexhaustible stream, I hiwe thought of the vapours which in¬ 
cessantly from the sea, ascend, sparkle, commingle their gold' and 
snowy scrolls, while beneath them new mists arise, and others again 
beneath, and the splendid procession never grow^ dim or ceases. 

But what distinguishes him from all others is the mode of his 
imagination. Generally with a poet his spirit ferments'Vehemently ’ 
and by fits and starts; his ideas gather, jostle each other, suddenly 
appear in masses and heaps, and burst out in sharp, piercing, con- 
centralive. words; it seems that they need these sudden accumulations 
to imitate the unity and life-like energy of the objects which they 
reproduce; at least almost all the surrounding poets, Shakspeare at 
their head, act thus. Spenser remains calm in the fervour of inven¬ 
tion. The visions which would be fever to another, leave him at peace. 
They come and spread before him, easily, entire, uninterrupted, with¬ 
out starts. He is epic, that is, a narrator, and not a singer like an 
ode-writer, nor a mimic I^ke a play-writer. No modern is more like 
Homer. Like Homer and the great epic-writers, he presents consecu- ' 
live and noble, almost classical images, so nearly ideas, that the mind , 
seizes them unaided and unawares. Likct Homer, he is always simple ^ 
and clear: he makes no leap, he omits no argument, he robs no word ^ 
of its primitive and ordinary sense, he»preserves the natural sequence 
of ideas. Li^gjlomer again, he is redundant, ingenuous, even childish. 
He says everything, he puts down reflections which we have made 
beforehand; he repeats without limit his ornamental epithets. We 
car/ see that he beholds objects in a beautiful uniform light, with 
infinite detail; that he wishes to’show all this detail, never fearing 
to see his happy dream change or disappear; that he traces its outline 
with a regular movement, never hurrying or slackening. He'.iis even 
a little prolix, too unnAndful of the public, too ready to lose himself 
and fall into a l&ream. His* thought •expands iu vast repeated com¬ 
parisons, likejtbose of the old Ionic poet. If a wounded giani fallsy^he 
finds him 

* As an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 

Whose holt-strings with keene steele nigh hewen be, 
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The mightie trunck lialfe rent wth ragged rift, 

Doth roll adowne the rocka, and fall with feareiuU drlit. 

Or aa a castle, reared high and round* 

By subtile engins and malitious slight 
Is undermined from tl^e lowest ground, 

And her foundation forst, and feebled tjuight* 

At last downe fallcs ; and with hei heaped hight 
Her hastie mine does more heavie malce, 

And yields it selfe unto the victours might: 

Such was this Gyaunt’s fall, that seeind to shake 
The stedfast globe of earth, as it for leare did quake. ' 

lie deyelops the ideas which he handles. He stretches all liis 
phrases into periods. InsU^ad of compressing, he expands. To bear 
this ample thought and its accompanying train, he requires a long 
stanza, ever renewed long recurring lines, reiterated rhymes, whose 
unifornuty and fulness recall majestic sounds which undulate eternally 
through the woods and the fields. To expand these epic faculties, and 
} to expand them in the sublime region where his soul is naturally borne, 
.he requires an ideal stage, situated beyond the bounds of rqaJity, 
with personages who could hai'dly exist, and in a w'orld which could 
never be. 

He made many nnscellaneous attempts in sonnets, elegies, pastorals, 
hymns of Jove, little sparkling word pictures;* they were but essays, 
incapable for the most part of supporting his genius. Yet already liis 
magnificent imagination appeared in them; gods, men, landscapes, the 
world which he sets in motion is a thousand miles from that in which 
we live. Ills Shepherd^s Calendar^ is a pensive and tender pastoral, 
^ full of delicate loves, noble sorrows, lofty idojis, where no voice is heard 
but of thinkers and poets. His Visions of Petrarch and Du Bellay are 
admirable dreams, in which palaces, temples of gold, splendid land¬ 
scapes, sparkling rivers, marvellous birds, appear alternately as in an 
Oriental fairy-tale. If he sings a. ‘ Frothalamion,’ he sees two beautiful 
swans, white as snow, who glide to the songs of nymphs amid vermeil 
roses, while tlie transpai*ent water kisses their silken feathers, and mur- 
> murs with joy: 

* There, in a meadow, by the river’s side, 

A flocke of Fyinphes ichaunced to espy, 

All lovely daughters of the Flood thereby, 

■With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyd^ 

As each had bene a bryde; 

And each one hod a little wicker bsSke^ 

Made of fine twig? entraylcd*curiouriy, 

^ ( In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasitet, 

4 Queens, i. c. 8, st. 22, 23, 

‘ ‘TAc 8k(q)Jt^d*a Calendar, Amoretti, Sonnets, Profhalmdon, EpiOialamiont 
VirgiTs Onat, The Jtuines <f Time, The Tea/ees of the Pluses, etc. 

' ’’shed in 1589; dedicated to Philip Sidney. 
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And with fine fingers crept Ml featconsly 
The tehder staikes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that meadow grew. 

They gathered some; the violet, pallid bievr, 

The little dazie, that at evening closes. 

The virgin lillie, and the primrose trew. 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To deck their bridegroomes posies ' 

Against the brydale-day, which was not long: 

Sweet Tliemmes 1 runne softly, tQl I end my song. 

With that I saw two Swannes of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the lee; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see ; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindns strew, 

Did never whiter shew . ., 

So purely white they were, • 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare. 

Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet their silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 

And marre their beauties bright^ 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their brydale day, which was not long: 

Sweet Themmes 1 mnne softly, till I end my song!’ * 

If he bewails the death of Sidney, Sidney becomes a shepherd; he i*; 
slain like Adonis; around him gather weeping nymphs: 

* The gods, which all things see, this same beheld, 

And, pitting this paire of lovers trew, 

Transfomed them there lying on the field, 

Into one ilowre that is both red and blew; 

It fii-st growea red, and then to blew doth fade. 

Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof %star appearea^ 

As ftiirly formd as any 'star in skj^es: 
llesembling Stella in her freshest yeares, 

Forth darting beS-mes of beautie from her eyes ; 

' And all the day it standeth full of deow, 

• Which is the toares, that from her eyes did flow.’* 

Ilis most genmne become thus fairy-like. Magic is the 

mould of his t ^ i f^pr^s se^ its shape on all that he'imagines^or 
tFimlw. Involuntarily l^e robs dbjects of their ordinary form. 11 hef 
foolcs at a landscape, after ^ instant ^e sees it quite differently. He| 
carries it, without knowing it, into an enchanted land; the azure; 
heaven sparlfies like a vault of diamonds, meadowa are clothed 'wtb<| 
flowers, a biped, population flutters in the sweet «dr, palaces of jasper \ 


* Profhahtmtfm, V. - * AtirGvhd, v. 1S1~192. 
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s^ine among the trees, radiant ladies ajipear on carved balconies 
above galleries of emerald. This insensible toil of mind is like the slow 
crystallisations of nature. A moist twig is cast into the bottom of a 
mine, and is brought out again a hoop of diamonds. 

At last he finds a subject which suits him, the greatest joy per¬ 
mitted to an artist. He removes his epic from the common ground 
which, in tlie hands of Homer and Dante, gave expression to a living 
creed, and depicted national heroes. He leads us to the summit 
of fairy-land, on that extreme verge where objects vanish and pure 
idealism begins: 


‘ I have undertaken a work,' he says, ‘ to represent all the moral vertues, assign¬ 
ing to every vertue a knight to be the patron au(> defender of the same : in whose 
actions and feats of armes and chivalry the operations of that vertue, whereof he 
is the protector, are to he expressed, and the vices and unruly appetites that 
oppose themselves against the same, to be beaten downe and overcome.’* 


In fjict, he gives us an allegory as the foundation of his poem, not that 
he dreams of becoming a wit, a preacher of moralities, a propounder of 
riddles. He does not subordinate image to idea; he is a seer, not a 
philosopher. They arc living men and actions which he sets in motion; 
only from time to time, eiicljantcd palaces, a whole train of splendid 
visions trembles and divides like a mist, enabling us to catch a glimpse 
of the thought which raised and arranged it. When in his Garden of 
Venus we see the countless forms of all living things arranged in due 
order, in close compass, awaiting life, we conceive with him the birth 
of universal love, the ceaseless fertility of the great mother, the mys¬ 
terious swarm of creatures which rise in succession from her far-reach¬ 
ing womb. When we see his Knight of the Cross, combating with a 
monstrous •womau-sorpeut iu Oiefeuce. of his loeloved \ady "Una, we 
dimly remember that, if we search beyond these two figures, we shall 
find behind one, Truth, behind the other, Falsehood. We perceive that 
his characters are not flesh and blood, and that all these brilliant phan¬ 
toms are phantoms, and nothhig more. We take pleasure in their 
brilliancy, without believing in their substantiality; we are interested 
in their acts, without troubling ourselves about their misfortunes. We 
know that their tears and cries are not real. Our emotion is purified and 
raised. We do not fall into gross illusion; we have that gentle fedling 
of knowing ourselves to be dreaming. We, like him, are a thousand 
leagues from actual life, beyond the pangs of painful pity, unmixed 
terror, urgent and bitter hatred. We entertain only defined senti¬ 
ments, half defined, arrested at^the moment Aat the^ were about to 
affect us with too sharp a stroke. They llightly touch us, and we find 
oujselve» happy in being extricated from a belief which *vas beginning 
to be oppressive. , 


* Words attributijd to him by Loduwick Bryskett^ Discourse qf CivU Li/e, 

16U6, p. 20. 
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Wliaf world could furnish materials to so elevated a fancy ? Pne 
only, that of chivalry; for none is so far from the actual. Alone and 
independent in his castle, freed from all the ties which society, family, 
toil, usually impose on the actions of men, the feudal hero had attempted 
every kind of adventure, but yet ho had done less than he imagined: 
the boldness of his deeds had been exceeded by the madness of his 
dreams. For want of useful employment and an accepted rule, his 
brain had laboured on an unreasoning and impossible track, and the 
urgency of his wearisomeness had increased beyond measure his craving 
for excitement. Under this stimulus his poetry had become a world 
of imagery. Insensibly strange conceptions had grown and multiplied ; 
in his brains, one over the other, like ivy woven round a tree, and 
the original stock had disappeared beneath their rank growth and their 
obstruction. The delicate fancies of the old Welsh poetry, the grand 
ruins of the German epics, the marvellous splendours of the conquered 
East, all the relics which four centuries of adventure had dispersed 
amoflg the minds of men, had become gathered into one great dream; 
and giants, dwarfs, monsters, the whole"medley of imaginary creatures, 
of superhuman exploits and splendid follies, were grouped about o 
unique conception, exalted and sublime love, like courtiers prostrated . 
at the feet of their king. It was an ample and an clastic subject-matter, 
from which the great artists of the age, Ariosto, Tasso, Cervantes, 
Eabelais, had hewn their pot^ms. But they belonged too completely to 
flieir own time, to admit of their belonging to one which had passed. 
'I'hey created a chivalry afresh, but it was not genuine. The ingenious 
Ariosto, an ironical epicurean, delights his gaze with it, and grows merry 
over it, like a man of pleasure, a sceptic who rejoices doubly in his 
pleasure, because it is sweet, -and because it is forbidden. By his side 
poor Tasso, inspired by a fanatical, revived, factitious Catholicism, amid 
the tinsel of an old school of poetry, works on the same subject, in 
sickly fashion, with great efFort and scant sticcess. Cervantes, himself 
a knight, albeit he loves chivalry for its nobleness, perceives its folly, 
and crushes it to the ground, with heavy blows, in the mishaps of the 
wayside inns.^ More coarsely, more openly, Rabelais, a rude commoner, 
drowns it with a burst of laugbfbr in his merriment and nastiness, 
Spenser alone takes it seriously and naturally. He is on the level of i 
so much nobleness, dignity, reverie. He is not yet settled and shut in | 
by that species of exatjfc common sense which was to found and cramp j 
the whole modern civilisatiotf. In hislieart he inhabits the poetic and 
misty land fjjom which men were daily drawing further further 
away. He is enamoured of it, even to its very language; he retSins 

’ ‘Cervantes smiled Spam’s chivalry away.’—B yron’s Don Juan, canto xiih 
9t XL—Tr. 
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Jhe old words, tho expression^ of the middle;^age, the style of Chaucer, 
especially in the Skeph^s He enters straightway upon the 

strangest direams bf the old story-tellers, without astonishment, like a 
man who has still stranger ones on his own account. Enchanted castles, 
monsters and giants, duels in the woods, wandering ladies, all spring 
up under his hands, the mediaeval fancy with the mediaeval generosity; 
and it is just because this world is unlifelike that this world suits his 
humour. 

Is there in chivalry sufficient to furnish him with matter ? That 
is but one world, and he has another. Beyond the valiant men, the 
glorified images of moral virtues, he has the gods, finished models of 
sensible beauty; b^ojod^Chriatian jjbivylry he hajj .the pagan Olympus; 
beyond the idea oflieroie will, which can only be satisfied by adven¬ 
tures and danger, he has the idea of calm energy, wliich^s found in 
itself to be in harmony with actual existence. For such a poet there is 
not enough in one ideal; beside the beauty of effort he places the 
beauty of happiness; he couples them, not with the preconception of a 
philosopher, nor the design of a scholar like Goethe, but because they 
are both lovely; and here and there, amid weapons ^nd passages of 
arms, he distributes satyrs, nymphs, Diana, Venus, like Greek statues 
amid the. turrets and lofty trees of an English park. There is nothing 
forced in the union; the ideal epic, like a heaven above them, unites 
and harmonises the two worlds; a beautiful pagan dream carries on a 
beautiful dream of chivalry; the link consists in the fact that they are 
both beautiful. At this elevation the poet has ceased to observe the 
differences of races and civilisations. He can introduce into his picture 
whatever he will; his only reason is, ‘ That suitedand there could 
be no better. Under the glossy-leaved oaks, by the old trunk so deeply 
rooted in the ground, he can see two knights cleaving ea6h other, and 
the next instant a company of Fauns who came there to dance. The 
beams of light which have poured down upon the velvet moss, the w^et 
turf of an English forest, can* reveal the dishevelled locks and white 
shoulders of nymphs. Have you not seen it in Rubens ? And what 
signify discrepancies in the happy and sublime illusion of a fancy? 
Are there more discrepancies? Who perceives them, who feels them ? 
Who feels not, on the contrary, that to speak truth, there is but" one 
world, that of Plato and the poets ;*that actual phenomena are but out¬ 
lines—mutilated, incomplete, and blurred outlines—wretched abortions 
scattered here and there on Time’s track, like fragments* of clay, half 
moulded, then cast aside, lying in an artist’s studio; that, after all, in- 
visiW forces and ideas, wHcn for evef renew, the actual existences, 
att^ tlgsir fulfilment only in imaginary existences; anddthat the poet, 
to express nature in its, .entir^y, is bbiiged to embrace in his 

-- all the ideal forms by which iia^re has be^ Sitpyessed ? This 

* Words attfitness of his work j he has in feimg beauty in its 

lt506, p. 20. se he cared for nothing but 
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The reader will feel that such a poem cannot be recounted. In 
fact, there are six poems, each of a dozen cantos, in which the action iS 
ever diverging and converging again, becoming confused and starting 
again; and,all the imaginatmns of antiguij^ and of the middle<ago are, 
I believe, comb^^mit. The knight * pricks along the plalne,* among 
the trees, and at a crossing of the paths meets other knights with whom 
he engages in combat;'Suddenly from within a cave appears a monster, 
half woman and half serpent, surrounded by a hideous offspring; further 
on a giant, with three bodies; then a dragon, great as a hill, with sharp 
talons and vast wings. For three days he fights him, and twice over¬ 
thrown, he comes to himself only by aid of ‘ a gracious ointment.’ 
After that there are savage tribes to be conquered, castles surrounded 
by flames to be captured. Meanwhile ladies are wandering in the 
midst of fori^sts, on white palfreys, exposed to the assaults of miscreants, 
now guarded by a lion which follows them, now delivered by a band of 
satyrs who adore them. Magicians work manifold charms; palaces 
display their festivities; tilt-yards furnish tournaments; sea-gods, 
nymphs, fairies, kings, mingle feasts, surprises, dangers. 

Xon will say it is a phantasmagoria. What matter, if we see it ? 
And we do see it, for Spenser does. <ilis,..sincerity iiyins us^ over. He 
is so much at home in this world, that we end by finding ourselves at 
home in it. ^He has no appearance of astonishment at astonishing 
events; he comes upon them so naturally, that he makes them natural; 
he defeats the miscreants, as if he had done nothing else all his-life. 
Venus, Diana, and the old deities, dwell by his threshold, and enter, 
and he takes no notice of them. His serenity becomes ours. We grow 
credulous and happy by contagion, and to the same extent as he. How 
could it be otherwise ? Is it possible to refuse credence to a man who 
paints things for us with so just a detail and in so lively colours ? Here 
he describes a forest for you on a sudden; are you not instantly in it with 
him? Beech trees with their silvery stems, ‘loftie trees iclad with 
sommers pride, did spred so broad, that heavens light did hiderays 
of light tremble on the Sark and shine on the ground, on the redden¬ 
ing ferns and low bushes, which, suddenly smitten with the luminous 
track, glisten and glimmer. Footsteps are scarcely heard on the thick 
beds of heaped leaves; and at, distant intervals, on the tall herbage, 
drops of dew are sparkling. Yet the sound of a horn reaches us 
through the foliage; how sweetly it falls on the ear, with what unlooked 
for cheer in J;his vast silence 1 It resounds more loudlythe clat^r of 
a hunt draws near; ‘ eft through the thicke they heard one rudely rush ;* 
a nymph approaches', the nv 3 St chast« and beautiful in the world. 
Spenser sees her; more, he kneels before her J - 

> ^ ^ - ft. 

’Her fh 6 e so fait^ as flesh it seemed not, ^ - 

Hot ^renly pourteatet of bright an^ls hew, . 

the ^ye, withouten blaine or bloL, 
fhrongli goodly inf>(:tnre of cbmpleiions dew 5 , 
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And in lier^jlicekes the vemeill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillies shed, 

The which ambrosiall odours from them throw, 

And gazers sence with double pleasure fed, 
liable to heale the sicko and to revive the ded- 

In her faire eyes two living lamps did flame, 

Kindled above at th’ Hevenly Makers light. 

And darted fyrie beames out of the same. 

So passing persant, and so wondrous bright, 

That quite bereav’d the rash beholders siglit: 

In them the blinded god his lustfull fyre 
To kindle oft assayd, but had uo might; 

For, with dredd raaicstie and awfull yre, 

She broke his wanton darts, and 4ucnched bacc dcsyre 

Her yvoric forhead, full of hountic brave, 

Like a broad table did itselfe dispred, 

For Love his loftie triuraphes to engrave, 

And write the battailes of his great godhed; 

All good and honour might tJierein bo red; 

For there their dwelling was. And, when she s])nkp, 
Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, slie did shed ; 

And ’twixt the pcrlcs aud rubius softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly musicke seemd to make. 

Upon her eyelids many Graces sate, 

Under the shadow of her even browes, 

‘Working belgardes and amorous retratc; 

And everie one her with a gi-ace einlowes, 

And everie one with mcekenesse to her bowea: 

So glorious mirrhour of celestiail grace, 

And soveraine moniment of mortall vowes, 

How shall frayle pen descrivc her heavenly face, 

For feare, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrao?; 

So faire, and thousand thousand times more faire. 

She seemd, when she presented was to sight; 

And was yclad, for heat of scorching {tire, 

All in a silken. Camus lilly wliight, 

Puvfled upon with many a folded plight, 

Which all above besprinckled was tliroughout 
With golden aygulets, that glistred bright. 

Like twinckling slarres j^and all the skirt abont 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 

Below her bam her weed did somewhat trayne, 

And her streight legs most bravely were embayld 
Ill gilden buskins of co.stly cordwiyne,* • 

All bard with goldeiTbendcs, wlRcli were entaylci; 

With curions antickes, and full fayre aumayld: 

Before, they fastned wore under her knee 
In a rich iewell, and theimn entrayld 
The ends of all the knots, that none might s»« 

How they within their fouldings dose enwrapped bet*, 
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Like two faire marble pilloiirs they were seenei 
Which doe the temple of the gods support. 

Whom all the people decke with girlauds greone, 

And honour in their festivall resort; 

Those same with stately grace and princely port 
She taught to tread, when she herselfe would gi'ace} 

But with the woody nymphes when she did play. 

Or when the flying libbard she did cliace, 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 

And in her hand a sharpe bore-speare she held. 

And at her backe a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuft with steel-headed dartes wherewith she queld 
The salvage beastes in her victorious play, 

Knit with a goldeh bauldricke which forclay 

Athwart her snowy brest, and did divide 

Her daintie paps ; which, like young fruit in May, 

Now little gan to swell, and being tide 
Tlxrough her thin weed their places only signifide. 

Her yellow lockes, crisped like golden wyrc, 

About her shoulders'weren loosely shed, 

And, when the winde emongst them did insp 3 rre, 

They waved like e penon wyde dispred, 

And low behinde her backe were scattered : 

And, whether art it were or heedlesse hap. 

As through the flouring forrest rash she fled, 

Tu her rude heores sweet flourres themselves did lap, 

And Bourishing fresh leaves and blossomes did enwrap.** 

‘The daintie rose, the daughter of her mornc, 

More deare than life she tendered, whose flowro 
The girlond of her honour did adome: 

Ne suffred she the middayes scorching powre, 

Ne the sharp northeme wind thereon to showre; 

But lapped up her silken leaves most chayre, 

Whenso the froward skye began to lowre; 

Bat, soone as calmed was the cristaU ayre. 

She did it fayre dispred, and let to florisb fayre.’^ 

He is on his knees before her, I repeat, as a child on Corpus Christi 
day, among flowers and perfumes, transported with admiration, so that 
he sees a heavenly light in her eyes, and angel’s tints on her cheeks, 
even impressing into her service Chfistian angels and pagan graces to 
adorn and wait upon her; it is love which brings such visions before 
him: 

* Sweet love,ithat doth his golden wings embay 
In*blesse<i nectar snd pure pleasures well.’ 

Whence t^gs perfect beauty, this modest and charming dawn, ip 
which he assembles all the brightness, all the swee^ess, all the virgin 


The Faerie Qwene^ iL o. 3, st. ’SlrflO. 


* iitdL iiL c. 6, fit. 61. 
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graces of the full moniing ? What mother begat her, what marvellous 
birth brought to light such a wonder of grace and purity ? One day, 
in a fresh, solitary fountain, where the sunbeams shone, Chrysogone 
was bathing amid the roses and violets^' 

* It was upon a somniers shinie day, 

When Titan faire his beamos did display. 

In a fresh fountaine, far from all mens vew, 

She bath'd her brest the boyling heat t' allay; 

She bath’d with roses red and violets blew, 

And all the sweetest flowers that in the forrest grew. 

Till faint through yrkesome vrearines adowne 
Upon the grassy ground herselfe she layd 
To sleepe, the whiles a gentle slombiing swowne 
Upon her fell all naked bare displayd.’* 

The beams played upon her body, and ‘ fructified.' her. The months 
rolled on. Troubled and ashamed, she went into the ‘ wildernesse,’ 
and sat down, ‘every sence with sorrow sore opprest.’ Meanwhile 
Venus, searching for her boy Cupid, who had mutinied and fled from 
her, ‘wandered in the world.’ She had sought him in courts, cities, 
cottages, promising ‘hisses sweet, and sweeter things, unto the man 
that of him tydings to her brings.’ 

* Shortly nnto the wastefull woods she came, 

Whereas she found the goddesse^ (Diana) with her crew, 

After late chace of their embrewed game. 

Sitting beside a fountaine in a rew ; 

Some of them washing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limbs the dusty sweat 
And soyle, which did deforme their lively hew; 

Others lay shaded from the scorching heat; 

The rest upon her person gave attendance great 
She, having hong upon a bough on high 
Her bow and painted quiver, had unlaste 
Her silver busb'ns from her nimble thigh. 

And her lanck loyncs ungirt, and hrests unbraste, 

After her heat the breathing cold to taste; 

Her golden lockes^ that late in tresses bright 
Emhreaded were for hindring of her haste,, 

Now loose about her shoulders hong nndight, 

And were with sweet Aiftbrosia all besprinclded light 

Diana, surprised thus, repulses Venus, ‘and gan to smile, in acome of her 
vaine playnt,’ swearing that if she should catch Cupid, she would clip his 
wanton wings. Then she took jrity on the afidicted goc^fless, and set her¬ 
self with her to look for the fugitive. Tfiey came to the * shady covert ’ 
where Chrysogone, in her sleep, had given birth ‘ unwaresi to two lovely 
girls,. ‘ as faite as .springing day,’ Dto took one, and made her 

■■ ■■■^,,,,■■^1,.— ..- I. I ■■ fi ■ ,.1 

» Tke FaSrie Queene, iii. c. st. « and 7. st. 17 and 18 
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the purest of all virgins, Venus carried off the dther to the garden of 
Adonis, ‘the first seminary of aU things, that are borne to live and dye;' 
where Psyche, the bride of Love, disports herself; where Pleasure, their 
daughter, wantons with the Graoes; where Adonis, ‘ lapped in flo\vres 
and pretiou's spycery,’ ‘ liveth in eternal bliss,* and came back to life 
through the breath of immortal Love. She brought her up as her 
daughter, selected her to be the most faithful of loves, and after long 
trials, gave her hand to the good knight Sir Scudamore. 

That is the kind of thing we meet with in the wondrous forest. 
Are you sick of it, and do you wish to leave it because it is wondrous ? « 
At every bend in the alley, at every change of the day, a stanza, a 
word, reveals a landscape or an apparition. It is morning, the white 
dawn gleams faintly through the trees; the bluish vapours roll like a veil 
at the horizon, and vanish in the smiling air ; the springs tremble and 
murmur faintly amongst the mosses, and on high the poplar leaves 
begin to stir and flutter like the wings of butterflies. A knight alights 
from his horse, a valiant knight, who has unhorsed many a Saracen, and 
experienced many an adventure. He unlaces his helmet, and on a 
sudden you perceive the very cheeks of a young girl: 

* ■Which doft, her golden lockes, that were uphound 
Still in a knot, nnto h’drdieeles dovrae traced, 

And like a silken veile in compasse round 
About her backe and all her bodie wound: 

Like as the shining skie in summers night, 

What time the dayes with scorching heat abound. 

Is creasted aU with lines of firie light. 

That it prodigious secmes in common peoples slght.*^ 

It is Britomart, a virgin and a heroine, like Clorinda or Marfisa," but 
how much more ideal! The genuine sentiment of nature, sincerity! 
of fancy, ever-flowing fertility of inspiration, the German gravity, re- ■ 
animate classical or chivalrous conceptions, which have the oldest and 
most trite appearance. The train of splendours and of scenery never 1 
ends. Desolate promontories, cleft with gaping chasms; thunder-f 
stricken and blackened masses of rocks, against which the hoarse 
breakers dash ; palaces sparkling with gold, wherein ladies, like 
angels, reclining carelessly on purple cushions, listen with sweet smiles 
to the harmony of music played by unseen hands; lofty silent walks, 
where avenues of oaks spread their motionless shadows over tufts of 
virgin violets, and turf which never mortal foot has trod ;—to all these 
beauties of art and natiire he adds the marvels of mythology, and de¬ 
scribes them with as much of« love and «)f full credence as a painter of 

‘ Tl)& FaSi^ Qmme, iv. c. 1, st. 13. 

* Clorinda, the heroine of tlie infidel army in Tasso’s epic poem Jerusalem De¬ 
livered; Marfisa, an Indian queen, who figures in Ariosto’s Orlando Fuiioso, and 
also in Boj’ardo’s Orlando. Jnnam 0 rato.---TiL 

N 
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the Renaissance or an ancient poet Here approach on chariots of 
shell, Gymoent and her nymphs: 

* A teme of dolphins raunged in aray 
JDrew the smooth charett of s'ad C^oent; 

They were all taught by Triton to obay 

To the long raynes at her commaundement; 

As swifte as swallowcs on the waves they went, 

That their brode flaggy finnes no forae did reare, 

Ne bubling rowndell they behinde them sent; 

The rest of other fishes drawen wcare ; 

Which with their finny oars the swelling sea did sheare.** 

Nothing, again, can be sweeter or calmer than the description of tho 
palace of Morpheus: 

* ITe, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 

And tlirough the world of waters wide and deepe. 

To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepo, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed' 

Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-dronping bed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth sprod. 

And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling dowiie, 

And ever-drizzling raiue upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes. 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lyes. 

Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes.'® 

Observe also in a corner of this forest, a hand of satyrs dancing 
under the green leaves. They come leaping like wanton kids, as 
gay as birds of joyous spring? The fair Hellenore, whom they have 
chosen for ‘May-lady,’ ‘daunst lively' atso, laughing, and ‘with gir- 
londs all bespredd.’ The wood re-echoes the sound of their ‘merry 
pypes,’ * Tlieir horned feet the greene gras wore.’ ‘ All day they 
duunced with great lustyhedd,’ wdth sudden motions and suggestive 
looks, w'hile about them their flock feed on ‘the brouzes’ at their 
pleasure. In every book we see strange processions pass by, allegorical 
and picturesque shows, like those which were then displayed at the 
courts of princes; now a mas<^erade of Cupid, now of the Rivers, now 
of the Mouths, now of the VicS. Imagitfktion was ne'^er more prodigal 
or* inventive. Proud Lucifera advances on a chariot ‘ adgmed all with 
gold and, girlonds g^,’ beaming like the dawn, surronnded by a crowd 
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of courtiers whofei she dazzles inith her glory and splendour: * six un- 
equall beasts’ draw her along, and each of these is ridden by a Vice. 
One * upon a slouthMl ^e... in habit blarice .. like to an holy 
moQck,’ sick for very idleiii^s, lets his heavy head droop^%nd holds in 
his hand a breviary which he does not read; another, on ‘a filthie 
swyne,’ crawls by in his deformity, ‘his belly... upblowne with luxury, 
and eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne; and Hke a crane his necke 
was long and fyne,* drest in vine-leaves, through which one can see his 
body eaten by ulcers, and vomiting along the road the wine and flesh 
with which he is glutted. Another, seated between ‘ two iron coffers,’ 
‘ upon a catnell lokden all with gold,’ is handling a heap of coin, with 
thread-bare coat, hollow cheeks, and feet stiff with gout; another 
‘ upon a ravenous wolfe still did chaw between his cankred teeth a 
venemous tode, that all the poison ran about his chaw,’ and his dis¬ 
coloured garment ‘ ypainted full of eies,’ conceals a snake wound about 
his body. The last, covered with a torn and bloody robe, comes riding 
on a lion, brandishing about his head ‘a burning brond,* his eyes 
sparkling, his face pale as'ashes, grasping in his feverish hand the 
haft of his dagger. The strange and terrible procession passes on, led 
by the solemn harmony of the stanzas; and the grand music of reite¬ 
rated rhymes sustains the imagination in this fantastic world, which, 
with its mingled horrors and splendours, has just been opened to its 
flight. 

Yet all this is little. However much mythology and chivalry can 
supply, they do not suffice for the needs of this poeticri fancy. Spenser’s 
/bharacteristic is the yastness and the overflow of picturesque inye|;tipn. 
Like Rubens, he creates whole scenes, beyond the region of all tradi¬ 
tions, to express distinct ideas. As with Rubens, his allegory swells its 
proportions beyond all rule, and withdraws fancy from all law, except 
in so far as it is necessary to harmonise forms and colours. For, if 
ordinary spirits receive from allegory a certain oppression, lofty imagi¬ 
nations receive wings which carry them aloft. Rescued by it from the 
common conditions of life, they can dare all things, beyond imitation, 
apart from probability, with no other guide but their inborn energy 
and their shadowy instincts. For three days Sir Guyon is led by the 
cursed spirit, the tempter hfammon, in the subterranean realm, across 
wonderful gardens, trees laden witlf golden fruits, glitterinj; palaces, 
and a confusion of all worldly treasures. They have descended iflto the 
bowels of the earth, and pass through caverns, unknown abysses, silent 
depths. ‘An ugly Feend*. .. with monstrous stalke behind him stept,* 
without his kno>t^edge, ready'to devoifr him on the least show of 
covetousness. ^ JXh6 brillianoy of the gold lights up the hideous figure^ 
and the beaming metal shines with a beauty more seductive in the 
gloom of the infernal prison. 

Booses forine, within was rude luadjtrottgi 
Lyke ah huge cave hewne out of rocky c^ifce, 
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Ifroin whose rough rant the ragged breaches hdhg 
Emboat with massy gold of glorious guifte, 

And with rich luetall loaded every rifte, 

^ That heavy ruiue they did seeme to*threatt; 

And over them Arachno high did lifte 
Her cunning web, and spred her subtile nett, 

Enwrapped in fowle smoke and clouds more black than iett. 

Both roofe, and floore, and walls, were all of gold, 

But overgrowne with dust and old decay, 

And hid in darknes, that none could behold 
The hew thereof; for vew of chcrefull day . 

Did never in that House itselfe display, 

But a faint shadow of uncertein'light; 

Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away; 

Or as the moone, cloathed with dowdy night, 

Does shew to him that walkes in feare and sad affright. 

In all that rowme was nothing to be scene 
But huge great yron chests and coffers strong, 

All bard with double bends, that none could weeno 
Them to enforce by violence or wrong; 

On every side they placed were along. 

But all the grown d with sculs was scattered 

And dead mens hones, which round about were flong { 

Wiose lives, it seemed, whilome there were shed, 

And their vile carcases now left unburied. . . 

Thence, forward he him ledd and shortly brought 
Unto another rowme, whose dore forthright 
To him did open ns it had beene taught; 

Therein an hundred raungos weren pight. 

And hundred fonmaces all burning bright j 
By every fournace many Peends did byde. 

Deformed creatures, horrible in sight; 

And every PeendJus busie paiiies applyde 
To melt the golden metall, ready to be tryde. 

One with great bellowes gathered filling ayre. 

And with forst wind the fewell did inflame; 

Another did the dying hronds repayre 
With yron tongs, and sprinckled ofte the same 
With liquid waves, fiers Vuleana rage to tame, 

IVho, maystring them, renewd his former heat: 

Some scumd the drosse that from tl*e metall came; 

Some stird the m*lten owre with ladles great C 

And every one did swincke, and every one did sweat.,, 

Wk 

He Ijrought him, through a darksom narrow strayt. 

To a broad gate all built of beaten gold; 

The gate was open; hut therein did wayt 
A aturdie Villein, stryding stifle and-hold. 
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As if the Highest Gfod defy he would: 

In his right hand au yron club he held. 

But he himselfe was ^ of golden mould. 

Yet had both life and sence, and well could weld 
That cursed weapon, when his cruell foes he queld.. i 

He brought him in. The rowme was large and wyd% 

As it some gyeld or solemne temple weare; 

Many great golden pillours did upbeare 
The massy roofe, and riches huge sustayne; 

And every pillour’decked was full deare 
With crownes, and diademes, and titles vaine, 

Which mortall princes wore whiles they on earth did rayno. 

A route of people there assembled were, 

Of every sort and nation under skye. 

Which with great uprore preaced to draw ncre 
To th’ upper part, where was advaunced hye 
A stately siege of soveraine maiestye; 

And thereon satt a Woman gorgeous gay, 

And richly dadd in robes of royaltye, 

That never earthly prince in such aray 
His glory did euhaunce, and pompous pryde di.'play.. • 

There, as in glistring glory she did sitt. 

She held a great gold chaine ylincked well, 

Whose upper end to highest heven was knitt^ 

And lower pait did reach to lowest helL' * 

No artist’s dream matches these visions: the glowing of the furnace 
under the vaults of the cavern, the lights flickering over the crowded 
figures, the throne, and the strange glitter of the gold shining in every 
direction through the darkness. The allegory assumes gigantic propor¬ 
tions. When the object is to show Temperance at issue with tempta¬ 
tions, Spenser deems it necessary to mass all the temptations together. 
He is treating of a general virtue; and as such a virtue is capable of 
every sort of resistance, he requires from it every sort of resistance at 
one time;—after the test of gold, that of pleasure. Thus the grandest 
and the most exquisite spectacles follow and are contrasted with each 
other supcrnaturally ; the graceful and the terrible side by side,—the 
happy gardens side by side with the cursed subterranean cavern. 

‘ No gate, but like one, being goodly digbt 
With bowes and braunches, which did broad dilate 
Their clasping annes in wanton wreathings intricate ] . 

So fashioned a porch with rare device, 

Archt over head with an embracing vine. 

Whose bounches hanging downe seemd to ei^tioe 
AU passers'by to taste their lushioua wine. 


* Tke Fa&rie Quecne, it a. 7, st. 
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And did themselves into theic hands incliuei 
As freely ofiMng to he gathered; 

Some deepe empurpled as the hyacine, 

Some as the rabiue laughing sweetely red, 

Some like faire emeraudes, not yet well Tipened4 • • - 

And in the midst of all a fountaine stood, 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee. 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might see; 

Most goodly it with curious ymageyee 
Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked boyes, 

Of which some seemd with lively iollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 

Whylest others did themselves embay in li(piid ioyea 

And over all of purest gold was spred 
A trayle of yvic in his native hew ; 

For the rich metall was so coloured. 

That wight, who did not well avis’d it vew, 

Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trow: 

Low his lascivious armes adown did creepe, 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowres they fearfully did steepe, 

Which drops of christall seemd for wantones tc weep. 

Infinit streames continually did well 
Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire to see, 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantities 
That like a little lake it seemd to bee ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits hight. 

That through the waves one might the bottom see, 

All i>av’d beneath with jaspar shining bright. 

That seemd the fountaine in that sea did sayle upright. 

The ioyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shades 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet; 

Th’ angelicall soft treilibling voyces made 
To th' instruments divine respondence meet; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base mm*mure of the waters fall; 

The waters fall with difference discreet^ 

Now soft, now loud, unto t];ie wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. ■ > » 

Upon a bed of roses she was layd, 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleas|pt sin;, 

And was arayd, or ratj^er disarayd. 

All in a vele of i^ke and silver thin. 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin, 

But rather shewd more whiter if more might 
• More eubloie web Araehne esnbot spin} - 
Nor the fine nets, which, oft w« woven See 
^ X)f eeotiihed deaw, do not in th* ayre moJrc lightly Bhk, 
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Her «nowy brest was bare to ready spoyle 
Of hungry eies, which n’ ote thereAvith be 61d; 

And yet, through languour of her late sweet toyle. 

Few drops, more cleare then nectar^ forth distild, 

* That like pure orient perlea adowne it trild; 

And her faire eyes, sweet smyling in delight, 

Moyatened their fierie beames, with which she thrild 
Fraile harts, yet quenched not; like ataixy light, 

Which, sparckling on the silent waves, does secme more briglit.’* 

Is not this a fairy land? “"We find here finished pictures, genuine 
and <^mplete, composed with a painter’s feeling, with choice of tints 
and lines; our eyes are delighted by it. This reclining Acrasia has 
the pose of a goddess, or of one of Titian’s courtesans. An Italian 
artist might copy these gardens, flowing waters, sculptured loves, 
wreaths of creeping ivy thick with glossy leaves and fleecy flowers. 
Just before, in the infernal depths, the lights, with their long streaming 
rays, were fine, half-smothered by the darkness; the lofty throne in the 
vast hall, between the pillars, in the midst of a swarming multitude, 
connjscted all the forms around it by centring all regards. The poet, 
here and throughout, is a colourist and an architect. However fan¬ 
tastic hb world may be, it is not factitious; if it is not, it might have 
been; indeed, it should have been ; it is the fault of circumstances if 
they do not dispose themselves so as to bring thb to pass; taken by itself, 
it possesses that internal harmony by which a real thing, even a still 
higher harmony, comes into e^tence, inasmuch as, amid the differences 
of real things, it is altogether, and in its least detail, constructed with 
a view to beauty. Art is matured: this is the great charaQterbtio of 
the age, which dbtinguishes this poem from all similar tales heaped up 
by the middle-age. Incoherent, mutilated, they lay like rubbish, or 
rough-hewn stones, which the weak hands of the trouvkes coxild not 
build into a monument. At last the poets and artists are here, and 
with them the conception of beauty, tp wit, the idea of the general 
effect. They understand proportions, relations, contrasts; they com¬ 
pose. In their hands the ^sty .yagvie sketch becomes, defiued^.com- 
plete,jwji8upate j Jt_assuiae& colouiwb naade-u picture. Every object 
thus conceived and imaged acquires a definite existence as soon as it 
acquires a true form; centuries after, it will be acknowledged and 
admired, and men will be touched by it; and more, they will bet 
touched by its Author; for, besides the object which he ;^aints, the 
poet paints himsAlC Hip ruling idea is stamped upon the work which 
it produces and controb. Spenser is saperior to hb sttbjeot, compre¬ 
hends it fully, fraines H with a view to the end, in order to impress 
upon it the proper mark of hb soul and hb gemta ' Each story b 
modified with:respact to another, mid all with resp^t to a certain effect 

. . . . In . . ■■■! ■■■■■ i- a i.. .ii* I I I rtil.ii i. f .^11 

' ' r/ie mrU Qmne, ii. C. 12, st. 53-78. 
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which is being worked out. Thus a beauty issues from this harmony, 
—the beauty in the poet’s heart,—which his whole work strives to 
express; a noble and yet a laughing beauty, made up of moral eleva¬ 
tion and sensuous seductions, English in sentiment, Italian in externals, 
^iyal^c in subject, modern in its perfection, representing a unique and 
admirable epoch, the appearance of paganism in a Christian race, and 
the worship of form by an imagination of the North. 


8. Prose 


I. 

Such an epoch can scarcely last, and the poetic vitality expends 
itself in a blossom of prose, so that its expansion leads to its decline. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century, the enfeeblement of 
manners and genius grows apparent. Enthusiasm and respect decline. 
The minions and sycophants of the court intrigue and pilfer, amid 
pedantry, puerility, and show. The court plunders, and the nation 
murmurs. The Commons begin to show astern front, and the king, 
scolding them like a schoolmaster, bends before them like a little boy. 
This pitiable monarch (James i.) suffers himself to be bullied b3r his 
favourites, writes to them like a gossip, calls himself a Solomon, airs 
his literary vanity, and in granting an audience to a courtier, holds up 
to him his own reputation as a savant, and expects to be answered in 
the same strain. The dignity of the government is weakened, and the 
people’s loyalty is cooled. Royalty declines, and revolution is fostered. 
At the same time, the noble chivalric paganism degenerates into a base 
and coarse sensuality. The king, we are told, on one occasion, had got 
so drunk with his royal brother Christian of Denmark, that they both 
had to be carried to bed. Sir John Harrington says: 

‘ The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxica¬ 
tion. . . . The Lady who did play the Queen’s part (in the Masque of the Queen 
of Sheba) did carry most precious gifts to both their Majesties; but, forgetting 
the steppes arising to the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish Majesties 
lap, and fell at his feet, tho I rather think it was in his face. Much was the 
hurry and confusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand, to make all clean. His 
Majesty then got up and would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell 
down and humbled himself before her, and was carried to an inner chamber and 
laid on a bed of state; which was not a little defiled with the presents of the 
Queen which had been bestowed on his garmentsi| such as wine, cream, jelly, 
beverage, cakes, spices, and otheP good matters. The entertainment and show 
went fomard, and most of the presenters went backward, or fell down ; wine did 
sd occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich ditas, Hope, Faith, 
a.nd Charity: Hope did assay to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble 
that she withdrew, and hop^ the king would excuse her brevity: Faith . . . left 
the court in a staggering condition. . . . They were boidx sick and spewing in the 
lower hall. Next came Victory, who . . by a sttange medley of versification 
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. . . and after muclx lamentable utterance, was led. away like a silly captive, and 
laid to sleep in the outer steps of the anti-chamber. As for Peace, she roost 
rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of those wl^o did 
oppose her coming. I ne'er did see such lack of" good order, discretion, and 
sobriety in bur Queen’s days.’ * 

Observe that these tipsy women were great ladies. The reason is, 

^ that the grand ideas which introduce an epoch, end, in their exhaus¬ 
tion, by preserving nothing but their vices; the proud sentiment of 
natural life becomes a vulgar appeal to the senses. An entrance, an 
arch of triumph under James i., often represented obscenities; and 
later, when the sensual instincts, exaggerated by Puritan tyranny, 
begin to raise their heads once more, we shall find under the Restora¬ 
tion, excess revelling in its debauchery, and triumphing in its shame. 

Meanwhile the literature undergoes a change ; the powerful breeze 
which had guided it, and which, amidst singularity, refinements, exag¬ 
gerations, had made it great, slackened and diminished. With Carew, 
Suckling, and Herrick, prettiness takes the place of the beautiful. 
'I’hat which strikes them is no longer the general features of things; 
that which they try to express is no longer the inner character of 
things. They no longer possess that liberal conception, that instinctive » 
penetration, by which man sympathised with objects, and grew capable ■ 
of creating them anew. They no longer boast of that overflow of 
emotions, that excess of ideas and images, which compelled a man to 
relieve himself by words, to act externally, to represent freely and 
boldly the interior drama which made his whole body and heart 
tremble. They are rather wits of the court, cavaliers of fashion, i 
who wish to try their hand at imagination and style. In their hands • 
love becomes gallantry; they write songs, fugitive pieces, compli¬ 
ments to the ladies. Do their hearts still prick them ? They turn 
eloquent phrases in order to be applauded, and flattering exaggera¬ 
tions in order to please. The divine faces, tlie serious or profound 
looks, the virgin or impassioned expres^ons which burst forth at every 
step in the early poets, have disappeared; here we see nothing but 
agreeable countenances, painted in agreeable verses. Blacl^iardism 
is not far olF; we meet with it as earlj as in Suckling, and cru d ity to' 

, boot, and prosaic epTCtt:iSsra"; their ^'titneht' Is expressed before long, 

. in such a phrase as us amuse ourselves, and a fig for the rest.’ 

The only objects they can paint, at last, are little graceful things, a 
kiss, a May-day festivity, a dewy primrose, a marriage morning, a 
bee.® Herrick and Sui^ling especially produce little exquisite poems, 
delicate, ever laughing or smiling like* those attributed to Anacreon, 

* Nuqk AntiquiXy i 849 et passim. 

* ‘ Some asked me where the Rubies 

And nothi}tg I did say; 

But with my linger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 
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or those Which abound in the Anthology. In fact, here, as at the time 
alluded to, we are at the dedine^of paganism} energy departs, the 
rdgmpf the agreeable begins.” People do not relinquish the, worship 
of beauty and pleasure, but dally with them. They deck and fit 
them to their taste; they cease to subdue and bend men, who sport 
and amusjy^hemselves with them. It is the last beam of a setting 
sun t-4J3ie genuine poetic sentiment dies out with Sedley, Waller, and 
th^hymesters of the Restoration; they write prose in verse; their 
Iv^art is on a level wkh their style, and with an exact language we 
find the commencement of a new age and a new art 

Side by side with prettiness comes alFc'ctation; it is the second 
mark of the decadence. Instead of writing to say things, they write 
to say them well; they outbid their neighbours, and strain every mode 
of speech: they push art over on the side to which it had a leaning; 
and as in tliis age it had a leaning towards vehemence and imagination, 

Eome ask’d how Pearls did grow, and where; 

Then spake I to my giiie, 

To part her lips, and shew me there 
The quorulets of Pcail. 

One ask’d me where the roses grew ; 

I bode him not go seek ; 

But forthwith bade ray Julia show 
A bud in either cheek.' 

Hbkrick’s Hesperldes, ed. Walfoid, 1839 j 
7'Ae Rock qf Rubiee, p. 82. 

m 

'About the sweet bag of a bee, 

Two Cuiuds fell at odds; 

And whose the pretty prize shu'd he. 

They vow’d to ask the Gods. 

■Which Venus heating, thither came, 

And for their boldness stript them ; 

And taking thence fiom each his ILime, 

With lods of uArtle tvhiitt them. 

Which done, to still their wanton cries. 

When quiet grown sh’ad seen them. 

She kist and wip’d tlxeir dove-hke eyes, 

And gave the bag^hetween them.' 

Hdurjck, Ibid.; 3f%(f Bag qf the Bfe, p. 41. 

'Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Ih-ithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can't move^her. 

Looking ill preuail? * „ 

Prithee, why so p4||liT 

Why so dull and mute, yousg siimerf 
’ lathee, why so mute ? 

Will, when tqjeaking well can't win h«r, 

Sa^g nothing dot} 

Prithee, why so mute I 
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they pUe «p their emphasis and coloOTing. A jargon always springs 
out of a style. In all arts, the first masters, the inventors, discover the ( 
idea, steep themselves in it, and leave it to effect its outward form. ‘ 
Then come the second class, the imitators, who sedulously repeat this I 
form, and alter it by exaggeration. Some nevertheless have talent, as 
Quarles, Herbert, Babington, Donne in particular, a pungent satirist, 
of terrible crudeness,’^ a powerful poet, of a precise and intense imagi¬ 
nation, who still preserves something of the energy and thrill of the 
original inspiration,^ But he deliberately abuses all these gifts, and 

Quit, quit for s>hiiuie: this will uot move. 

This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her. 

The devil take her! ’ 

Sir John Suckling’s WorTcs, ed. A. Suckling, 1836, p. 70. 

' As when a lady, walking Flora’s bower, 

Picks here a pink, and there a gilly-fiower. 

Now plucks a violet from her purple hed, 

And then a primrose, the year’s maidenhead. 

There nips the brier, here tlje lover’s pansy, 

Shifting her dainty pleasures with her fancy; 

This on her arms, and that she lists to wear 
Upon the borders of her cnrio\is hair; 

At Icngtli a rose-bud (passing all the rest) 

She plucks, and bosoms in her lily breast.' 

Quarles, Chambers’ o/ LU.i. 140. 

' Sec ill particular, his satire against the courtiers. The following is against 
imitators: 

* But he is worst, who (beggarly) doth chaw 
Other’s wits fruits, and in his ravenous luaw 
Rankly digested, doth those things outspue, 

As his owne things ; and they arc his owne, ’tis Ime, 

For if one eate my mcate, though it be ktiowne 
The meat was mine, tb’ excrement is his owne.’ 

Bonne’s Satires, 1639. Satire ii. p. 128. 

* * When I behold a stream, which from the spring 
Both with doubtful melodious murinuiiug, 

Or in a speechless slumber calmly ride 
Her wedded channel’s Hosom, and there chide 
And bend her brows, and swell, if any bough 
Does but stoop down to kiss her utmost brovr; 

Yet if heroften gnaiviug kisses win 
The traitorous banka to gap# and let her in, 

' Site rusheth violently a^jjlHoth divorce 
Her from her native and her long-kept coui'S^v 
And roares, and braves it^ and in gallatilftfcdrii 
In flatt'thig eddies promising return. 

She flouts her channd, which thenceforth is diy, 

Then say I: That is she, and this am I.' 
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succeeds with great difficulty in concocting a piece of nonsense. For 
instance, the impassioned poets had said to their mistress, that if they 
lostdier, they should hate all other women. Donne, in order to eclipse 
them, says: 

‘ 0 do not die, for I shall hate 
All women so, when thou art gone, 

That thee I shall not celebrate 
When I remember thou wast one.'* 

Twenty times while reading him we rub our brow, and ask with aston¬ 
ishment, how a man could so have tormented and contorted himself, 
strained his style, refined on his refinement, hit upon such absurd com¬ 
parisons ? But this was the spirit of the age; they made an effort to be 
ingeniously absurd. A fiea had bitten Donne and his mistress. Ue 
says: 

‘This flea is yon and I, and this 
Our manage bed and manage temple is. 

Though Parents gnidgc, and you, w’are me^ 

And cloyster’d in these living walls of Jet. 

Though use make you apt to kill me. 

Let not to that selfe-murder added he. 

And sacrilege, three sins in killing three.'* 

The Marquis de Mascarille® never found anything to equal this. Would 
you have believed a writer could invent such absurdities ? She and he 
made but one, for both are but one with the fiea, and so one could not 
be killed without the other. Observe that the wise Malherbe wrote 
very similar enormities, in the Tears of St. Petery and that the sonneteers 
of Italy and Spain reach simultaneously the same height of folly, and 
you will agree that throughout Europe at that time they were at the 
close of a poetical epoch. 

On this boundary line of a closing and a dawning literature a poet 
appeared, one of the most fanciful and illustrious of his time, Abraham 
Cowley,* a precocious child, a reader and a versifier like Pope, having 
known passions less than books, busied himself less about things than 
about words. Literary exhaustion has seldom been more manifest. 
He possesses all the capacity to say whatever pleases him, but he has 
just nothing to say. The substance has vanished, leaving in its place a 
hollow shadow. In vain he tries* the epic, the Pindaric strophe, all 
kinds of stanzas, odes, little lines, long lines; in vain he calls to his 
assistance botanical and philosophical similes, all the erudition of the 
university, all the relics of antiquity, all the ideM of new science: we 
yawn as we read him. Excc^ i^a few descriptive verses, two or three 

* Po&ns, 1639: A Fmver, p, 15. * Ibid.: ThSbWka, p. 1. 

* A valet in MoliJike’s Lea Frideuses Ridicules, who apes and exaggerates his 
master’s manners and style, and pretends to be a marquess. He also appears iv 
L'Elonnli and Le d4pit Amoureux, by the same author.—T e, 

* 1603-1667. I refer to the eleventh edition of 1710. 
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graceful tendernesses,^ he feels nothing, he speaks only; he is a poet of ^ 
the brain. His collection of amorous pieces is but a vehicle for a scien- ’ 
tilic test, and serves to show that he has read the authors, that he knows < 
his geography, that he is well versed in anatomy, that he has a dash of 
medicine and astronomy, that he has at his service references and 
allusions enough to break the head of his readers. He will speak in 
this wise; 

‘Beauty, thou active—passive Ill! 

Which dy’st thyself as fast as thou dost kill!' 

or will remark that his mistress is to blame for spending three hours 
every morning at her toilet, because 

‘They make that Beauty Tyranny, 

That’s else a Civil-government.’ 

After reading two hundred pages, you feel disposed to box his ears. 
You have to think, by way of consolation, that every age must draw to 
a clo.se, that this one could not do so otherwise, that the old glow of en¬ 
thusiasm, the sudden flood of rapture, images, capricious and audacious 
fancies, which once rolled through the mind of men, arrested now and 
cooled down, could only exhibit dross, a curdling scum, a multitude of 
brilliant and hurtful points. You say to yourself that, after all, Cowley 
had perhaps talent; you find that he had in fact one, a new talent, 
unknown to the old masters, the sign of a new culture, which needs 
other manners, and announces a new society. Cowley had these 
manners, and belongs to this society. He was a well-governed, 
reasonable, instructed, polished, well-trained man, who, after twelve 
years of service and writing in France, under Queen Henrietta, retires 
at last wisely into the country, where he studies natural history, and 
prepares a treatise on religion, philosophising on men and life, fertile 
in general reflections and ideas, a moralist, bidding his executor ‘ to let 
nothing stand in his writings which might seem the least in the world 
to be an offence against religion or gopd manners.’ Such dispositions 
and such a life produce and indicate less a poet, that is, a seer, a 
creator, than a literary man, 1 mean a man who can think and speak, 
and who therefore ought to have read much, learnt much, written much, 
ought to possess a calm and clear mind, to be accustomed to polished 
society, sustained conversation, a ;iSort of raillery. In fact, Cowlej is 
an author by profession, the oldest of those who in Englajnd deserve the 
name. His prose is as easy and sensible as his poetry is contorted and 
unreasonable. A polisj^ed man, writing for polished men, pretty much 
as he would speak to them in a drawing-room,—this I take to be the 
idea which they had of a good autHbr in the seventeenth century. It 
is the idea •J^bioh Cowley’s Essays leave of his character; it is the kind 
of talent which the writers of the coming age take for their model; and 

• Tim Spring (The Afi^trem, i. 721. 
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he is the first of that grave and amiable group vrhich| continued in 
Temple, reaches so far as to include Addison. 


n. 

Having reached this point, the Renaissance seemed to have attained 
' its limit, and, like a drooping and faded flower, to be ready to leave 
its place for^a new bud which began to rise from the ruins. At all 
events, a living and unexpected shoot sprang from the old declining 
stuck. At the moment when art languished, science shot forth; 
the whole labour of the age ended in this. The fruits are not 
unlike; on the contrary, they come from the same sap, and by the 
diversity of the shape only manifest two distinct periods of the inner 
growth which has produced them. Every art ends in a sci^ence, and 
every poetry in a philosophy. For science and philosophy do but 
translate in precise formulas the original conception which art and 
poetry render sensible by imaginary figures: whj|p once the idea of an 
epoch is manifested in verse by ideal creations, it naturally comes to be 
expressed in prose by positive arguments. That which had struck 
men on escaping from ecclesiastical oppression and monkish asceticism 
was the pagan idea of a life true to nature, and freely developed. They 
had found nature buried behind scholasticism, and they had expressed 
it in poems and paintings; in Italy by superb healthy corporeality, in 
England by vehement and unconventional sphituality, with such divina¬ 
tion of its laws, instincts, and forms, that one might extract from their 
theatre and their pictures a complete theory both of soul and body. 
When enthusiasm is past, curiosity begins. The sentiment of beauty 
gives way to the sentiment of truth. The theory embraced in works 
of imagination is unfolded. The gaze continues fixed on nature, not 
to admire now, but to understand. Fioin painting we pass to anatomy, 
from the drama to moral philosophy, from grand poetical divinations 
to great scientific views; the second continue the first, and the same 
spirit shows in both; for what art had represented, and science pro¬ 
ceeds to observe, are living things, with their complex and complete 
structure, set in motion by their internal forces, with no supernatural 
intervention. Artists and savants, all set out, with no misgiving, from 
the master conception, to wit, that nature subsists of herself, that every 
existence has in its own womb the isouice of its action, that the causes 
of events are the innate laws of things; an all-powerful idea, from 
which was to issue the modern civilisation, and wliich, at the time I 
write of, produced in England and Italy, as bofore in Greece, genuine 
sciences, side by side with a cotnplete art: after da Vinci 4ind Michael 
Angelo, the school of anatomists, mathematicians, naturahsts, ending 
with Galileo; after Spenser, Ben Jonsoh, and ShakspeareJI^ the school 
of thinkers who surround Bacon and lead up to Harvey. 

‘-,We have not far to look fox this school. In the feterregnura of 
4 ] 003-1 dominating bent of mind belongs to ifc. It was paganism 
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which reigned in no$.on|yin doctiine,-* 

a pa^nishi of the north, alw^s serio^ generally sombre, but which 
rested, like that of the so^th, on natWal forces. From some, all Chris- 
tianity was effaced; many proceed to atheism from the excess of revuUlon 
and debauchery, like Marlowe and Greene, With others, like Shak- 
speare, the idea of God scarcely makes its appearance {they see in our 
poor short human life only a dream, and beyond it the l^g sad sleep: 
for them, death is the goal of life; at most a dark gulf, into which man 
plunges. Uncertain of the issue. If they carry their gaze beyond, they 
perceive,^ not the soul welcomed into a purer world, but the corpse 
abandoned to the damp earth, or the ghost hovering about the church¬ 
yard. They speak like sceptics or superstitious men, never as genuine 
believers. Their heroes have human, not religious, virtues; against 
. crime they rely on honour and the love for the beautiful, not on piety and 
the fear of God. If others, few and far, like Sidney and Spenser, catch 
a glimpse of this is as a vague ideal light, a sublime Platonic 

phantom, which hasnoiesemblance to a personal God, a strict inquisitor 
of the slightest motions of the heart. He appears at the summit of 
things, like the splendid crown of the world, but He does not weigh 
upon human life; He leaves it intact and free, only turning it towards 
the beautiful They do not know as yet the sort of narrow prison in 
which official cant and respectable creeds were, later on, to confine 
action and intelligence. Even the believers, sincere Christians like 
Bacon and Browne, discard all oppressive sternness, reduce Christianity 
to a sort of moral poetry, and allow naturalism to subsist beneath re¬ 
ligion, In such a broad and open channel, speculation could spread ita 
wings. With Lord Herbert appeared a systematic dcesm ; with Milton 
and Algernon Sidney, a philosophical religion; Clarendon went so far 
as to compare Lord Falkland’s gardens to the groves of Academe. 
Against the rigorism of the Puritans, Chillingworth, Hales, Hooker, the 
greatest doctors of the English Church, give a large place to natural 
reason,—>80 large, that never, even to ^is day, has it made such an 
advance. 

An astonishing, irruption of facts^—the discovery of America, the 
revivaVof antiquity, the restoration of philology, the inveutidn of 
arts, the development of" industries, the march of human curiosity over 
the whole of the past and the whole 'of the globe~came to furnish sub¬ 
ject-matter, an 4 . prpse began its reign. Sidney, Wilson, Aschm^ and t 
Puttenham explored the rules of style; Haekluyt and Purchaa com-I 
piled the cyclopsedia ofc travel and the description of every land; j 
Holinshed, Speed, Raleigh, Stowe, KAoUes, Daniel, Thomas More, f 
Lord Herbe:^ founded, history; Cmnden, Spriman, Cotton, Usher, and f 
Selden inaugurate scholarship f a legion of patient y^orkers, of obsbUre \ 

1 See in The inr j^^uiaont 

and Fletcher, Thh-rg Theoditt^, Ari iw ^ Webster 
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collectors, of literary pioneers, amassed, arranged, and sifted the 
documents which Sir Robert Cotton and Sir Thoma's Bodley stored up 
in their libraries; whilst utopists, moralists, painters of manners— 
Thomas More, Joseph Hall, John Earle, Owen Feltham, Burton- 
described and passed judgment on the modes of life, continued with 
Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, and Isaac Walton up to the middle of the 
next centuryi^and increase the number of controversialists and politicians 
who, with Hooker, Taylor, Chillingworth, Algernon Sidney, Harring¬ 
ton, study religion, society, church and state. A' copious and con¬ 
fused fermentation, from which abundance of thoughts proceeded, but 
few notable books. Noble prose, such as was heard at the court of 
Louis XIV., in Pollio, in the schools at Athens, such as rhetorical and 
sociable nations know how to produce, was .altogether lacking. These 
I men had not the spirit of analysis, the art of following step by step the 
I natural order of ideas, nor the spirit of conversation, the talent never to 
■ weary or shock others. Their imagination is tM little regulated, and 
, their manners too little polished. They who Md mixed most in the 
. world, even Sidney, speak roughly what they think, and as they think 
! it. Instead of glossing, they exaggerate. They blurt out all, and >yith- 

• hold nothing. When they do not employ excessive compliments, they 
take to coarse pleasantries. They overlook measured charm, refined 
raillery, delicate flattery. They rejoice in gross puns, dirty allusions. 
'Hiey mistake paradoxical enigmas and grotesque images for wit. Great 

, lords and ladies, they talk like ill-bred persons, lovers of buffoonery, of 
. shows and bear-fights. With some, as Overbury or Sir Thomas Browne, 

I poetry trenches so much upon prose, that it covers its narrative with 
I images, and hides ideas under its pictures. They load their style with 

* flowery comparisons, which produce one another as they go along, and 
mount one above another, so that sense disappears, and ornament only 
is visible. In fine, they are generally pedants, still stiff with the rust 
of the school; they divide and subdivide, propound theses, definitions ; 
they argue solidly and heavily, and quote their authors in Latin, and 
even in Greek; they square out their massive periods, and learnedly 
knock their adversaries down, and their readers too, by the very re- 
boimd. They are never on the prose-level, but always above or 
below—above by their poetic genius, below by the weight of their edu¬ 
cation and the barbarism of their*manners. But they think seriously 
and for themselves; they are deliberate; tliey are convinced and 
touched by what they say. Even in the compiler we find a force and 
loyalty of spirit, which give confidence an<i cause pleasure. Their 
w'ritings are like the powerffd and heavy engravings of their contem¬ 
poraries, the maps of Hofnagel for instance, so harsh and so instruc¬ 
tive; their conception is sharp and clear; they have tlfW gift of per¬ 
ceiving every object, not under a general aspect, l&e the classical 
writers, but specially and individually. It is not man in the abstract,, 
the citizen as he is eveiywhere, the countiyman as such, that they 
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represent, but James or Thomas, Smith or Brown, of such a parish, 
irom such an office, with such anijl such attitude or dress, distinct from 
ajl others; in short, they see, not the idea, but the indlviduaL Imaj^ine 
the disturbance that such a disposition produces in a man's head, how 
the regular order of things becomes deranged by it; how every object, 
with the infinite medley of its forms, properties, appendages, will thence¬ 
forth fasten itself by a hundred points of contact unforese^ to another 
object, and bring before the mind a series or a family; what boldness 
language will derive from it; what familar, picturesque, absurd "Vtords 
will break forth in succession; how the dash, the impromptu, the origin¬ 
ality and inequality of invention, will stand out. Figure, at the same 
time, what a hold this form of mind has on objects, how many facts it 
condenses in one conception; vhat a mass of personal judgments, 
foreign authorities, suppositions, guesses, imaginations, it spreads over 
every subject; with what haphazard and creative fecundity it engenders 
both truth and conjecture. It is an extraordinary chaos of thoughts 
and forms, often aborUhre, still more often barbarous, sometimes grand. 
But from this supeifluify something lasting and great is produced, t 
namely science, and we have only to exaiuii^ more closely into one or 
two of these woiks to see the new creation emerge from the blocks and * 
the debris. , 

TIT. 

Two writers above all display this itate of mindiJL The first, Robert i 
Burton, an ecclesi.istic and university rtclus<*, whe^assed his life in 
libraries, and dabbled in all the sciences, as learned as Babelais, of an 
inexhaustible and overflowing memory; unequal, moreover, gifted with 
enthusiasm, and spasmodically gay, but as a rule sad and morose, to the 
extent of confessing in his epitaph that melancholy made up his life and 
his death ; in the first place original, enamoured of his own intelligence, 
and one of the earliest models of that singular English mood which, ' 
withdrawing man within himself, develops in him, at one time imagina¬ 
tion, at another scrupulousness, at another oddity, and makes of him, 
according to circumstances, a poet, an eccentric, a humorist, % madman, 
or a puritan. He read on for thirty years, put an encyclopedia into 
his head, and now, to amuse and relieve himsclt, takes a folio of blank 
paper. Twenty lines of a poet, a dozen lines of a treatise on agricul¬ 
ture, a folio column of heraldiy, th« patience, the record of the fever 
fits of hypochondria, the history of the particle a scrap of meta¬ 
physics,—this is what passes through his brain in a quarter of an hour: 
it is a carnival of ideas and phrases, Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Italian, philosophical, geometrical, medical^ poetical, astrological, musical, 
pedagogic, heaped^one on the other; an enormous medley, a prodi;^QUs 
mass of jutffiSled quotations, jostling thoughts with the vivacity and 
the transport of a feast of unreason.^ 

- - '... .r-— ---— 

' StNe foftbla l)»ast Walter $cett’s chs. xiv. and xv. -?u. 
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* This roving humour (though not with like success) I have ever had, and, like 
a raging spaniel that harks at every bird he sees, leaving his game, I have Tullowed 
all, saving that which 1 should, and may justly complain, and truly, qui ubiquf 
tat, nusquam eat, which Oesner did in modesty: that I have read many hooks, but 
to little purpose, for want of good method; I have confusedly tumbled over divers 
authors in our lilmaries with small profit, for want of art, order, memory, judgment. 
I never travelled hut in map or card, in which my unconfined thoughts have freely 
expatiated, as having ever been especially delighted with the study of cosmography. 
Saturn was lord of my geniture, culminating, etc., and Mors principal significaior 
of manners, in partile conjunction with mine ascendant; botli fortunate in their 
houses, etc. 1 am not poor, I am not rich ; nihil eat, nihil deeat; 1 have little, I 
want notliing; all my treasure is in Minerva’s tower. Greater prefeiment as 1 
could never get, so am I not in debt for it. I have a competency {laua Deo) from 
my noble and munificent patrons. Though I live still a collegiat student, as 
Democritus in his garden, and lead a monastique life, ipse mihi theatrum, sequestred 
from those tumults and troubles of the world, et tanquam in sitecvdA Tpoaiixia (as he 
said), in some high place above you all, like^Sftolcits sapiens, omnia scecaUi preeteriia 
prmentiaque videns, um velut intuitu, I hear and see what is done abroad, how 
others run, ride, turmoil, and macerate themselves in court and countrey. Far 
from these wrangling lawsuits, aulce vanitafem, fori amhitloncm, viderc mecuiii 
iioleo: I laugh at all, only seo^e, lest my suit go amiss, my ships peiish, com aud 
cattle miscarry, trade dee.iy; I have no ■wife nor children, good or bad, to provide 
for; a mere spectator of other men’s fortunes and adventures, and how they act 
their parts, which methliiks are diversely presented unto me, as from a common 
theatre or scene. I hear new news every day; and those ordinary rumours of w.ir, 
plagues, fires, immdations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, comets ; spectrums, 
prodigies, apparitions; of towns taken, cities besieged in France, Germany, 
Turk^, Persia, Poland, etc., daily musters and preparations, and such like, which 
these tempestuous times afford, battles fought, so many men slain, monoinaclucs, 
shipwracks, piracies, and sea-fights, peace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarms— 
a vast confusion of vows, wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, 
proclamations, complaints, grievancas,—are daily brought to our esirs ; new books 
every day, pamplilets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues of volumes of all soi ts, 
new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, controversies in philosoidiy, religion, 
etc. Now come tidings of weddings, inaskings, mummeries, entertainments, 
juhiles, embassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, 
playes; th?n again, as in a new slufted scene, treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, 
enormous villanies, in all lands, funerals, burials, death of princes, now discoveries, 
expeditions; now comical, then tragical mattera. To-day we hear of new lords 
and officers created, to-morrow of some great men deposed, and then again of 
fresh honours conferred: one is let lojse, another imprisoned; one pnrehasoth, 
another breokelh: he thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt; now plenty, then 
again dearth aud famine; one runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps, etc. 
Thus 1 daily hear, and such like, both private and publick news.’^ 

* For what a world of books offers itself, in all i^bjeots, arts, and sciences, to 
the sweet content and capacity of fbe reader f In arithmetick, geometry, perspec¬ 
tive, optick, astronomy, architecture, sculptura, pkiura, of'which so many and 
such elaborate treatises are of late written: in meohanicks aud^tieir mysteries, 
military matters, navigation, riding of horses, fencing, swimming gaidcnini^ 


' Anatomy qf Mdamdady, 12ih ed. 1821, 2 vols.: Deraocritiu to the Ficadcr, 1. i. 
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planting, great tomes of husbandry, cookery, faulconry, hunting, fishing, fowling, 
etc., with exquisite pictures of all sports, games, and what not. In musick, meta< 
physicks, natural and moral philosophy, philologie, in policy, heraldry, genealogy, 
chronology, etc., they afford great tomes, or those studies of antiquity, etc., et quid 
aubtUiua arithmetida inventionibugf quidjucundim musicisrationibus? quiddivinius 
astronomicia ? quid recHua geometricis demoTiatraiionidua F What so sure, what so 
pleasant ? He that shall but see the geometric^ tower of Garezenda at Bologtie 
in Italy, the steeple and clock at Strasborough, will admire the effects of art, or 
that engine of Archimedes to remove the earth itself, if he had but a jdace to 
fasten his instrument. Ardmnedia cochlea, and rare devises to corrivate wain’s, 
musick instruments, and trisyllable echoes again, again, and again repeated, with 
miriades of such. 'What vast tomes are extant ip law, physick, and divinity, for 
profit, pleasure, practice, speculation, in verse or prose, etc.! Their names alone are 
the subject of whole volumes: we have thousands of authors of all sorts, many 
great libmrics, full well furnished, like so many dishes of meat, served out for 
several palates, and he is a very block that is affected with none of them. Some 
take an infinite delight to study the very languages wherein these books are 
written—Hebrew, Greek, Syriack, Chalde, Arabick, etc. Methinks it would 
please any man to look upon a geographical map {auavi animuin delectatione alii- 
cere, ob incredibilem rerum-varielatem etjucundiiaiem, et ad pteniorem aui cogni~ 
tioneni excitare), chorogi’aphical, topograph ical dolinjwitions ; to behold, as it were, 
all the remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never to go forth of the 
limits of his study; to measure, by the scale and comiiasse, their extent, distance, 
examine their site., Charles the Great (as Platina writes) had three faire silver 
tables, in one of which superficies was a large map of Constantinople, in the second 
Rome neatly engraved, in the third an exquisite description of the whole world ; 
and much delight he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now be, 
than to view those elaborate maps of Ortelius, Ifercator, Hondius, etc. ? to peruse 
those books of cities put out by Braunus and Hogenbergius ? to read those e.\- 
quisite descriptions of Maginns, Munster, Hcirera, Laet, Merula, Boterus, Leauder 
Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adricomius, Nic. Gerbelins, etc.? those famous ex¬ 
peditions of Christopher Columbus, Ameriens Vespucius, Marcus Polos the Vene¬ 
tian, Lod. Yirtomannus, Aloysius Cadamustus, etc. ? those accurate diaries of 
Portugals, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver a Nort, etc., Hacluit’s Voyages, Pet. 
Martyr’s Decades, Benzo, Lerius, Linschoten’s relations, those Hodeeporicons of 
Jod. a Meggea, Brocarde the Monke, Bredenbaffhius, Jo. Dublinius, Sands, etc., 
to Jeinisalem, Egypt, and other remote places of the world ? those pleasant itine¬ 
raries of Paulus Hen tzerus,JodocusSincerus, Dux Polonus, etc. ? to read Bellomus 
observations, P. Gillius his survayes ; those pai-ts of America, set out, and curiously 
cut in pictures, by Fratacs a Biy f To see a w'ell cut herbal, hearbs, trees, floweia, 
plants, all vegetols, expressed in their proiper colours to^ the life, os that of Mat- 
thiolus upon Dioscorides, Dclacampius, Lobel, Bauhiuns, 'and that lost voluminous 
and mighty herbal of Beslor of Noremberge; wherein almost every plant is to his 
own biguesse. To see birds, beasts, and fislies of the sea, spiders, gnats, serpents, 
flics, etc., all creatures set flat by the same art, and truly expressed in lively 
colours, with an exact description of their natures, vertues, qualities, etc., as hath 
been accurately performed by iElian, Gesner, Ulysses Aldrovandus, Bellouius, 
Bondoletius, £R|)polytus Salvionus, etc.’^ ^ 

He is never-ending; words, phrases, overflow, are heaped^ up, ru- 
* Anatomy of Melaiwltdy, i. pari 2, sec. 2, Mcin< 4, p, 420 etpaeamu 
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, peated, and flow on, cntrying the reader along, deafened, wearied, half- 
] drowned, unable to touch ground in the deluge. Burton is inexhaust- 
I ible* There are no ideas which he does not iterate under fifty forms : 

* when he hac expended his own, he pours out upon us other paen’s—the 
classics, the rarest authors, known only by savants-^authors rarer still, 

' known only to the learned; he borrows from all. Underneath these 
deep caverns of erudition and science, there is one blacker and more 
unknown than all the others, filled with forgotten authors, with crack- 
jaw names, Besler of Nuremberg, Adricomius, Linsclioten, Brocarde, 
Bredenbachius. Amidst all these antediluvian monsters, bristling with 
Iwatin terminations, he is at his ease; he sports with them, laughs, skips 
from one to the other, drives them all at once. He is like old Proteus, 
the bold runner, w^o in ojie hour, with his team of hippopotami, makes 
the circuit of the oce.'in. 

What subject does he take ? Melancholy, his individual mood; 
and he takes it like a schoolman. None of St. Thomas’ treatises is 
more regularly constructed than his. This torrent of erudition is dis¬ 
tributed in geometrically planned channels, turning off at right angles 
without deviating by a line. At the head of every part you will find 
a synoptical and analytical table, with hyphens, brackets, each division 
begetting its subdivisions, each subdivision its sections, each section its 
subsections: of the malady in geneial, of melancholy in particular, of 
its nature, its seat, its varieties, causes, symptoms, its prognosis; of its 
cure by permissible means, by forbidden means, by dietetic means, by 
pharmaceutical means. After the scholastic process, he descends from 
the general to the particuhir, and disposes each emotion and idea in its 
labelled case. In this framework, supplied by the middle-age, he 
heaps up the whole, like a man of the Kenaissauce,—the literary de¬ 
scription ot passions and the medical description of mental alienation, 
details of the hospital with a satire on human follies, physiological 
treatises side by side with personal confidences, the recipes of the 
apotliecaiy with moral counrsels, remarks on love with the history of 
evacuations. The discrimination of ideas has not yet been effected; 
doctor and poet, man ofiettcr^ and savanl, he is all at once} for want 
o( dams, ideas pour like different liquids into the same vat, with str.mge 
i spluttering and bubbling, with an unsavoury smell and odd eflect. 
But the vat is full, from this admixture are produced potent com¬ 
pounds which no preceding age had known. 

IV. 

For in this mixture therd is an effectual leaven, the poetic senti¬ 
ment^ which stirs up and animates the vast erudition, which will not 
^be cotifined to dry catalogues; which, intermeting evalf fact, every 
object, disentangle or divines a mysterious sW^Witbin it, and agitates 
^he whole ipixit of man, by representing to hixn the restless world 
within imd without him as a grand enigma, tetus conceive a kindicd 
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spirit to Shakspear^’s, a scholar aad an observer instead of an actor 
and a poet, who in place of creating is occupied in comprehending, but 
who, like Shakspeare, applies himself to living things, penetrates their 
internal structure, puts himself in communication with their actual 
laws, imprints in himself fervently and scrupulously the smallest details 
of their figure; who at the same time extends his penetrating surmises 
beyond the region of observation, discerns behind visible phsenomena 
a world obscure yet sublime, and trembles with a kind of veneration 
before the vast, indistinct, but populous abyss on whose surface our 
little universe hangs quivering. Suoh a one is Sir Thomas Browne, 
a naturalist, a philosopher, a scholar, a physician, and a moralist, 
almost the last of the generation which produced Jeremy Taylor and 
^Shakspeare. No thinker bears stronger witness ti^he wandering ahd| 
inventive curiosity of the age. No writer has better displayed the’ 
brilliant and sombre imagination of the North. No one has spoken j 
with a more eloquent emotion of death, the vast night of forgetfulness, | 
of the all-devouring pit, of human vanity, which tries to create an;, 
immortality out of eplterneral glory or sculptured stones. No one has; 
revehled, in more glowing and original expressions, the poetic sap 
v;hich flows through all the minds of the age. 

* But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the 
founder of the pyramids? Herostratiis lives that burnt the tein])le of Diana, he is 
almost lost that built it. Time bath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, con¬ 
founded tliat of himself. In vain we comimte our felicities by the advantage of 
our good names, since bad have equal duration; and Thersiles is like to live as 
long as Agamemnon. Wlio knows whether the best of men be known, or whether 
there be not more remarkable persona forgot than any that stand remembered in 
the known account of time ? "iVithout the tlivour of the everlasting register, the 
first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s long life ha<l been his 
only chronicle. 

' Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content to bo as though 
they had not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the record of man. 
Twenty-seven names make up the first story before the flood, and the reeoitlefl 
names ever since contain not one living century. The number of the dead lopg 
cxceedeth all that shall live. The night of time for surpasseth the day, and who 
knows when was the equinox ? Every hour adds unto the current arithmetiok which 
scarce stands one moment. And since (feath must, be^re Lucina of hfej and even 
Pagans could doubt. Whether thus to live were to die j since our longest sets at 
right declensions, foid makes but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long 
before we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes ;,$iuc^ the brother of 
death daily haunts us with'dying mementos, aSd time, that grows cdd'ih i^lf,.hids 
us hope no long dumtion ^diutumity is a dream, and folly,ot,^exp;rolntton. . ^ 

* Darkne^and'liglrfdiyldg the course of timo,>ahd f^areiswith mem^^ 

a greai part ^ beings; sHghil^-afld th^ 

smaidest strok.^,<;^$$iejtion mye W short ^nse enduroi^ no 

extremities, anlV^no^'^j^oy Oi* th®ittelv^‘^ ^o,-WiMp iiitd tA^nesf are' 
fablca Afftictibnihrduijb/eaiJosities;; qilserfea are slippib’y^ of fall like show upon 
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which notwithstanding is no nnhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to 
come, and forgetful of evils past, is, a merciful provision of nature^ whereby we 
digest the mixture of our few and evil days; and our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. 
... All was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. The Egyptian muniinies, which 
Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become mer¬ 
chandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. . . . Man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities 
and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infancy of 
his nature . . . Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregulaidties of vain glory, 
and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity.' ^ 

These are almost the words of a poet, and it is just this poet’s imagi¬ 
nation which urges him onwaid into science.® Amidst the productions 
of nature he abounis with conjectures, generalisations; ho gropes about, ^ 
proposing explanations, making trials, extending his guesses like so 
many flexible and vibrating tentacula into the four corners of the globe, 
Into the most distant regions of fancy and ti’uth. As he looks upon the 
tree-like and foliated crusts which are formed upon the surface of freez¬ 
ing liquids, he asks himself if this be not a regeneration of vegetable 
essences, dissolved in the liquid. At the sight of curdling blooA or 
milk, he inquires whether there be not something analogous to the 
formation of the bird in the egg, or in that coagulation of chaos which 
gave birth to our world. In presence of that impalpable force which 
makes liquids freeze, he asks if apoplexies and cataracts are not the 
effects of a like power, and do not indicate the presence of a congealing 
agency, lie is in presence of nature as an artist, a literary man, in pre¬ 
sence of a living countenance, marking every feature, every movement 
:'f physiognomy, so as to be able to divine the passions of the inner 
disposition, ceaselessly correcting and reversing his interpretations, kept 
in agitation by the invisible forces which operate beneath the visible 
envelope. The whole of the middle-age and of antiquity, with their 
theories and imaginations, Platonism, Cabalism, Christian theology, 
Aristotle’s substantial forms, tfie specific forms of the alchemists,—all 
human speculations, strangled or transformed' one within the other, 
meet simultaneously in his brain, so as to open up to him vistas oi this 
unknown world. The mass, the pile, the confusion, the inner- fermen¬ 
tation and swarming, mingled with vapours and flashes, the tumultuous 
overloading of his imagination anS his mind, oppress and agitate him. 
In this expectation and emotion his curiosity is enlisted in everything; 
in reference to the least fact, the most special, the oldest, the most 
chimerical, he conceives a chai^u of complicated investigation, calculat¬ 
ing how the ark could contain all creatures, with their provision of food; 
how PerpetJ^a, in his feast, arranged the invited so as to strike Sertorius, 

- —— -- 

^"The Worha of Sir Thomas Browne^ ed. Wilkin, 1852, 3 vols. Hydriotaphia, 
iii, ch. V. 44 U 

See Milsand, $ur Sir Thtmtu Brovm, Btmt des df vx Morulss, 1858, 
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his guest; what trees must have grown on the banhs of Acheron, sup¬ 
posing that there were any; whether quincunx plantations had not their 
origin in Eden, and whether the numbers and geometrical figuresi* con¬ 
tained in .the lozenge-form are not met with in all the productions of 
nature and art. You may recognise here the exuberance and the 
strange caprices of an inner development too ample and too strong. 
Archaeology, chemistry, history, nature, there is nothing in which he. 
is not interested to the extent of a passion, which does not cause his- 
memory and his ingenuity to overflow, which does not summon up 
within him the idea of some force, certainly admirable, possibly infinite. 
But what finishes in depicting him, what signalises the advance of 
jcience, is the fact that his imagination provides a counterbalance 
against itself. He is as fertile in doubts as he is explanations. If 
he secs the thousand reasons Avhich tend to one view, he sees also the 
thousand which tend to the contrary. At the two extremities of the 
same fact, he raises up to the clouds, but in equal piles, the scaffolding 
of contradictory arguments. Having made a guess, he knows that it 
is but a guess; he pauses, ends with a perhaps, recommends verifica- 
tiorf. His Avritings consist only of opinions, given as such; even his 
principal work is a 3-cfutation of popular errors. After all, he proposes 
questions, suggests explanations, suspends his judgments; nothing more, 
but this is enough: when the search is so eager, when the paths in 
AA’hich it proceeds are so numerous, when it is so scrupulous in making 
certain of its basis, the issue of the pursuit is sure; Ave are but a few 
steps from the truth, 

V. 

In this band of scholars, dreamers, and enquirers, appears the most 
comprehensive, sensible, originative of the minds of the age, Francis 
Bacon, a great and luminous intellect, one of the finest of this poetic 
progeny, Avho, like his predecessors, Avas naturally disposed to clothe his 
ideas in the most splendid dress: in this age, a thought did not seem 
complete until it had assumed a form and colour. But what distin¬ 
guishes him from, the others is, that with him an image only serves to 
concentrate meditation. He reflected long, stamped on his mind all the 
parts and joints of his subject; and then, instead of dissipating his 
complete idea in a graduated chain of reasoning, he embodies it iu a 
comparison so expressive, exact, transparent, that behind the figure we 
perceive all the details of the idea, like a liquor iu a fair crystal vase. 
Judge of his style by a*sii)gle example^ 

* For as water, whether it he the dew of Heaven or the springs of the earth, 
easily scatfSra and loses itself in the ground, except it he collected into some 
recejitacle, where it may by union and consort comfort Snd sustain itself (and for 
that cause, the industry of man has devised aqueducts, cisterns, and pools, and 
likewise beautified them with various ornaments of magnificence and state, as well 
as for use and necessity); so this excellent liquor of knowledge, whether it dc|cend 
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from divine inspiration or spring from human sense, 'wonid soon pcnsh and vaiush 
into oblivion, if ib vrere not preserved in boolcs, traditions, conferences, and 
espemally in places appointed for such matters as univeisities, colleges, and schools, 
vrhere it may have both a fixed habitation, and means and opportunity of increasing 
and collecting itself. * ^ 

‘ The greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaldng or misplacing of the last or 
farthest end of knowledge: for men have entered into a dcsiro of learning ond 
knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with vaiicty and delight; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation; and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; 
and most times for lucre and profession; and seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reason, to the beiu fit and use of men; as if there’ were sought in 
knowledge a conch whereupon to rest a seaiching and restless spirit; or a terrace, 
for a wandering and vaiiable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a 
tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for strife and contention; or a shop, for profit or sale; and not a rieli 
storehouse, for the gloiy of the Creator, and the rehef of man’s estate.'* 

This is hi? mode of thought, by symbols, not by analysis; instead 
of explaining his idea, he transposes and translates it,—translates it 
entire, to the smallest details, enclosing all in the majesty of a grand 
period, or in the brevity of a striking sentence, llience springs a 
style of admirable richness, gravity, and vigour, now solemn and 
symmetrical, now concise and piercing, always elaborate and full of 
colour.® There is nothing in English piose superior to his diction. 

Thence is derived also his manner of conceiving of things. lie is 
not a dialectician, like Hobbes or Descartes, apt in arranging ideas, 
in educing one from another, in leading his reader from the simple to 
the complex by an unbroken chain. He is a producer of conceptions 
ond of sentences. The matter being explored, he says to us: ‘ Such 
it is; touch it not on that side; it mu&t be approached from the other.* 
Nothing more; no pi oof, no ellurt to convince: he affirms, and does 
nothing more; he has thought in the manner of artists and poets, and 
he speaks after the manner of prophets and seers. Cogita et visa, thi^ 
title of one of his books might be the title of all. The most admirable, 
the Novum Organum, m a siring of aphorisms,—a collection, as it were, 
of scientific decrees, as of an oracle who foresees the future and reveals 
the truth. And to make the resemblance complete, he expresses them 
by poetical figures, by enigmatic |ibbreviations, almost in Sibylline 
verses: Idola speeds, Idola iribus, Idola fori, IdoU^tfieatri, every one 
will recall these strange names, by which he signifies the four kinds of 
illusions to which man is subject.* Shakspea^e and the seers do not 

* Bttcoa's Translation of the X>e (ScientioiKm, Book ii.; To 

the King. 

* Ibii. Book t The true end of learning mistaken. 

* Bspecially in the J^aijs. 

* See also Nornm Organum, Books i. and ii.; the tweAty-seven kinds of 
examplei^ with their metaphorical natnos: JnsUtntke enteia, divor&i jaauos, 
fnstantkt tnnaenfes, polgchreaUs, mngtea, etc. 
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centum moxe '^urous or expresi>ive oondensatious of thought, more 
resembling inspiration, and in Bacon they are to be found everywhere. 
In short, his process is that of the creators; it is intuition, not reason¬ 
ing. When he has laid up his store of facts, the greatest possible, on 
some vast subject, on some entire province of the mind, on the whole 
anterior philosophy, on the general condition of the sciences, on the 
power and limits of human reason, he casts over all this a comprehen¬ 
sive view, us it were a great net, brings up a universal idea, condenses 
his idea into a maxim, and hands it to us with the words, * Verify and 
profit by it.* 

Theie is nothing more hazardous, more like fantasy, than this mode 
of thought, when it is not checked by natural and strong good sense. 
This common sense, which is a kind of natural divination, the stable 
equilibrium of an intellect always giavitating to the true, like the 
needle to the north pole, Bacon .possesses in the highest degi’ee. He 
has a pre-eminently practical, even an utilitarian mind, such as we 
meet with later in Bcntbam, and such as their business habits were to 
impress more and more upon the English. At the age of sixteen, 
while at the university, he was dissatisfied with Aristotle’s philosophy,^ 
not that he thought meanly of the author, whom, on the contrary, he 
calls a great genius; but because it seemed to him of no practical 
utility, ‘ incapable of producing works which might promote the well¬ 
being of men.’ We see that from the outset he struck upon his 
dominant idea: all else comes to him from this; a contempt for 
antecedent philosophy, the conception of a different system, the entire 
reformation of the sciences by the indication of a new goal, the defini¬ 
tion of a distinct method, the opening up of unsuspected anticipations.® 
It is never speculation which he relishes, but the practical application 
of it. His eyes are turned not to heaven, but to earth, not to things 
* abstract and vain,’ but to things palpable and solid, not to curious 
but to profitable truths.) He seeks to better the condition of men, to 
labour for the welfare of mankind, to* enrich human life with new 
discoveries and new resources, to equip mankind w itli now powers and 
new instruments of action. His philosophy itself is but an ipsiru- 
menr, organum^ a sort of machine or lever constructed to enable the 
intellect to raise ft weight, to break through obstacles, to open up 
vistas, to accompl^ tasks which had hitherto surpassed its po'wer. 
In his eyes, every fecial science, like science in general, should be an 
implement. He invites mathematicians to quit their pure geometry,* 
to study n^mbelrs only *with a view their physical application, toj 
seek formulas only to calculate real quantities and natural motions.' 

_. I I - .»--- - 

^ The WoHts London 1824, vot vii. p. 2. Latin Mograyhg 

by Rawley. , . 

• This point fe brought out by the review of Lord MacauJay. OHticnl fimt 
Uistorkai BaaaySf voL iii. 
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He recommends moralists to study the mind, the passions, habits, 
endeavours, not merely in a speculative way, but with a view to the 
cure or diminution of vice, and assigns to the science of morals as its 
end the amelioration of morals. For him, the object of science is 
always the establishment of an art, that is, the production of some¬ 
thing of practical utility; when he wished to describe the eflScacious 
nature of his philosophy apparent by a talc, he delineated in the New 
Atlantis, with a.poet’s boldness and the precision of a seer, with 
almost literal exactness, modern applications, and the present organisa¬ 
tion of the sciences, academies, observatories, air-balloons, submarine 
vessels, the improvement of land, the transmutation of species, rege¬ 
nerations, the discovery of remedies, the preservation of food. ‘ The 
end of our foundation,’ says his principal personage, ‘ is the knowledge 
of causes and secret motions of things, and the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ And this 
‘ possible ’ is infinite. 

How did this grand and just conception originate? Doubtless 
common sense and genius too were necessary to its production; but 
neither common sense nor genius was lacking to men: there had been 
more than one who, remarking, like Bacon, the progress of particular 
industries, could, like him, have conceived of universal industry, 
and from certain limited ameliorations have advanced to unlimited 
amelioration. Here we see the power of combined efforts; men 
think they do everything by their individual thought, and they can 
do nothing without the assistance of the thoughts of their neighbours; 
they fancy that they are following the small voice within them, but 
they only hear it because it is swelled by the thousand buzzing and 
imperious voices, which, issuing from all surrounding things, far and 
near, are confounded with it in an harmonious vibration. Generally 
they hear it, as Bacon did, from the first moment of reflection; but 
it bad become inaudible among the opposing sounds from without. 
Could this confidence in the infinite enlargement of human power, 
this glorious idea of the universal conquest of nature, this firm hope 
in the continual increase of well-being and happiness, have germinated, 
grown, occupied an intelligence entirely, and thence have struck its 
roots, been propagated and spread over neighbouring intelligences, in 
a time of discouragement and decay, when met^believed the end of 
the world at hand, when things were falling into ruin about them, 
when Christian mysticism, as in the first centuries, ecclesiastical 
tyranny, as in the fourteencentury, were‘Convincing them of their 
impotence, by perverting their intellectual efforts and curtailing their 
liberty ? More than that: such hopes must then have f^emed to be 
outbursts of pride, or suggestions of the flesh. They did seem so; 
aiitHhe last representatives of ancient science, and tlie first of the new, 
were or imprisoned, assassinated or burned. In order to be 

dayelopcd, must be in harmony with surrounding civilisation; 

” \ 
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before man can expect to attain the dominion over nature, or attempts 
to improye his condition, amelioration must have begun on all sides, 
industries have increased, knowledge have been accumulated, the*arts 
expanded, a hundred thousand irrefutable witnesses must have come 
to ^ve proof of his power and assurance of his progress. The ‘ mascu¬ 
line birth of the tinle’ (temporis partus masmlus) is the title which 
Bacon applies to his work, and it is a true one. In fact, the whole age 
co-operated in it; by tliis creation it was finished. The consciousness 
of human power and prosperity furnished to the Renaissance its first 
energy, its ideal, its poetic materials, its distinguishing features; and 
now it furnished it with its final expression, its scientific doctrine, and 
its ultimate object. 

We may add also, its method. For, the end of a journey once 
fixed, the route is laid down, since the end always determines the 
route; when the point of arrival is changed, the patli of approach is 
changed, and science, varying its object, varies also its method. So 
long as it limited its effort to the satisfying an idle curiosity, open¬ 
ing out speculative vistas, establishing a sort of opera in speculative 
minds, it could launch out any moment into metaphysical abstractions 
and distinctions; it was enough for it to skim over experience; it - 
soon quitted it, and came all at once upon great w'ords, quiddities, the 
principle of individuation, final causes. Half proofs sufficed science; 
at bottom it did not care to establish a trutli, but to get an opinion; 
and its instrument, the syllogism, was serviceable only for refutations, 
not for discoveries: it took general laws for a starting-point instead 
of a point of arrival; instead of going to find them, it fancied 
them found. The syllogism was good in the schools, not in nature; 
it made disputants, not discoverers. From the moment that science 
had art for an end, and men studied in order to act, all was trans¬ 
formed ; for we cannot act without certain and precise knowledge. - 
Forces,' before they can be employed, must be measured and verified; 
before we can build a house, we must know exactly the resistance of 
the beams, or the house will collapse; before we can cure a sick man, 
we must know with certainty the effect of a remedy, or the patient 
will die. Practice makes certainty and exactitude a necessity to 
science, because practice is impossible when it has nothing to lean 
upon but guesses and approximations. How can we eliminate guesses 
and approximations? We must imitate the cases in which science, 
issuing in practice^ is shown to be precise and certain, and these cases 
are the industries. W& must, as.in ^Jie industries, observe, essay, 
attempt, verify, keep our mind fixed ‘ on sensible ^nd particul^ 
things,’ advj^nce to general rules only step by step; ‘not anticipate* 
experience, but follow it; not imagine nature, but interpret it.’^ For 
every general effect, such as heat, whiteness, hardness, liquidity, we 
must seek a general cQndition, sd that in producing the condition we 
may produce the effect. And for this it is necessary, ‘ by fit rejectiopa 
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and exclusions,' to extract the condition sought from the heap of facts 
in which it lies buried, construct the table of cases from which the 
effect is absent, the*table where it is present, the table where the effect 
is shown in various degrees, so as to isolate and bring to light the 
condition which produced it.* Then we shall have, not useless uni¬ 
versal axioms, but ‘ efficacious mediate axioms,’ true laws from which 
we can derive works, and which are the scurces of power in the same 
degrlse as the sources of light.* Bacon described and predicted in this 
modern science and industry, their correspondence, method, resources, 
principle; and after more than two centuries, it is still to him that we 
go to discover the theory of wrhat we are attempting and doing. 

Beyond this great view, he has discovered nothing. Cowley, one 
of his admirers, justly said that, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, he was 
the first to announce the promised land; but he might have added quite 
as justly, that, like Moses, he did not enter there. He pointed out 
the route, but did not travel it; he taught men how to discover natural 
laws, but discovered none. His definition of heat is extremely imper¬ 
fect. His Natural History is full of chimerical explanations.* Like 
tho poets, he peoples nature with instincts and desires; attributes to 
' bodies an actual voracity, to the atmosphere a thirst for the light, 
sounds, odours, vapours, which it drinks in; to metals a sort of haste 
to be incorporated with acids. He explains the duration of the babbles 
of air which float on the surface of liquids, by supposing that air has a 
very small or no attraction to high latitudes. He sees in every quality, 
\v(;ight, ductility, hardness, a distinct essence which has its special 
cause; so that when one knows the cause of every quality of gold, one 
will be able to put all these causes together, and make gold. In brief, 
with the alchemists, Paracelsus and Gilbert, Kepler himself, with all tlie 
men of his time, men of imagination, nourished on Aristotle, he repre¬ 
sents nature as a compound of secret and lively energies, inexplicable 
and primordial forces, distinct and indecomposable essences, adapted 
each by the will of the Creator to produce a distinct effect. He almost 
saw souls endowed -with dull repugnances and occult inclinations, which 
aspire to or resist certain directions, certain mixtures, and certa!| 
localities. On this account also he confounds everything in his re¬ 
searches in an undistinguishable ma^s, vegetative and medicinal pro* 
perti^ physical and moral, without considering the most compl'*x as 
depending on the simplest, but each, on the contrary in itself, and taken 
•apart, as an'irreducible, and independent existence. Obstinate in this 
error, the thinkers of the age^mark time Without advancing. They see 
■ (pearly with Bacon the wide field of discovery^ but they cannot advance 
. ihto/iC They yrant an idea, imd for tvant of ]thi^ they do not ad- 
di^psition of mind whicK^p^' rdpyr^W is become 

► ' p * % ' ‘ * V *^ ' r ' ^ ^ 

I , < , i ^ 't- < ' ' ‘ , V ' I i‘‘ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

4l,«f ' ■ ■ ' ' •' 1, ^ I . 

» N^um Orymum, ii. IB and 10. - * Npviimii'^^num, I i. 0. 

* Natural History, 800, f l, eto. £)& Augiii^k), ili. 1. 
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an obstacle: it must be changed, that the obstacle may be got rid of. 
For ideas, I mean great and efficacious ones, do not come at will nor by 
chance, by the effort of an individual, or by a haftpy accident, Like 
literatures jand religions, methods and pliilosophies arise from the spirit 
of the age; and this spirit of the age makes them potent or poweiless. 
One state of public intelligence excludes a certain kind of literature; 
another, a certmn scientific conceptfon. When it happens thus, writers 
and thinkers labour in vain, the literature is abortive, the conception 
does not make its appearance. In vain they turn one way and another, 
trying to remove the weight which hinders them; something stronger 
than themselves paralyses their hands and fuistratcs. their endeavours. 
The central pivot of the vast wheel on which human affairs move must 
be displaced one notch, that all irtay move with its motion. At this 
moment the pivot was moved, and thus a revolution of the great wheel 
begins, bringing round a new conception of natuie, and in consequence 
that part of the method which was Licking. To the diviners, the 
creators, the comprcheiiaivo and impa'^sioned minds who seized objects 
m a lump and in masses, succeeded the discursive thinkers, the sys¬ 
tematic thinkers, the giaduated and clear logician«i, who, disposing ideas 
in continuous series, led the hearer insensibly from the simple to the 
most complex by easy and unbroken paths. Descartes superseded 
Bacon; the classical ago obliterated the Renaissance; poetry and lofty 
imagination gave way b(^fore rhetoric, eloquence, and analysis. In this 
tiunsformation of mind, ideas were transfoimed. Eveiylhing was 
sobered down and simplified. The universe, like all else, was reduced 
to two or three notions; and the conception of nature, which was 
poetical, became mechanical. Instead of souls, living forces, rbpug- 
n.-mccs, and attractions, we have pulleys, levers, impelling forces. The 
world, which seemed a mass of instinctive powers, is now like a mere 
machinery of serrated wheels. Beneath this adventurous supposition 
lies a large and certain truth: that there is, namely, a scale of facts, 
some at the summit very complex, others at the base very simple; those 
above having their origin in those below, so that the lower ones ex- 
{(lain the higher; and that we must seek the primary laws of things 
in the laws of motion. ITie search was made, and Galileo found tliem. 
Thenceforth the work of the Renaissance, passing the extreme point to 
whk]^ Bacon had pushed it, and £ft which he had left it, was able to 
pioceed onward by itself, and did so proceed, without lunic. 
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I. The public—TIiP stage. 

II, M.mners of the sixt'-ciith century—Violent and complete expansion of natuie 
in. English manneis—Expansion of the enevEjetic ami gloomy character. 

IV. The poets—General harmony between the character of a poet and that of his 

age—^Nash, Tlecker, Kyd, Pcele, Lodge, Greene—Their condition and life 
—ILailowe—IL's life—TIis woiks— Tamburlainc—The Jew of Malta — 
Edward II. — rauslus —His conception of man. 

V. Formation of this drama—The process and character of this art—Imitative 

sympathy, which depicts by exiiressive specimens—Contrast of c]a«sical 
and Gcimajiic art—Psychological constiuction and proper sphere of these 
two ails. 

VI. Male characters—Finions passions —Tragical events—Exaggerated charactera 
—The Duke oJ'MUan.\iy Massinger—Ford’s Aanabclla —Webster's Duchess 
ofMalJi and Vitioria —Female chaiacters—Germanic idea of love and mar¬ 
riage—^Euphiasia, Bianca, Arethusa, Ordella, Aspasia, Anioiet, in Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher—Pentln^a in Ford — Agreement of the moral and. 
lihysical type. 

W E nnist look at this world more closely, and beneath the ideas 
which arc developed seek for the men who live; it is the 
theatre especially \vhich is the original product of the English Renais¬ 
sance, and it is the theatre e.specially which will exhibit the men of tlie 
English Renaissance. Forty poets, amongst them ten of superior rank, and 
the greatest of all artists who have repre.sented the soul in words; many 
hundreds of pieces, and nearly fifty masterpieces; the drama extended, 
over all the provinces of history, imagination, and fancy,—exp.anded so 
as to embrace comedy, tragedy, pastoral and fanciful literature—to 
represent all degrees of human condition, and all the capiices of human 
invention—to express all the sensitive details of actual truth, and all tlie 
philosophic grandeur of general refiection; the stage disencumbered of 
.all precept atfd freed from all imitation, glvei^up and appropriated in 
the minutest particulars to th» reigning taste and the public intelli¬ 
gence : all this was a vast and manifold work, capable by its flexibility, 
its greatness, i^nd its form, of receiving and preserving the exact im¬ 
print of the age and«of the nation.^ I 


* Shukspeare, ' The Viiy age and bony of the time;, his fona and pressure.' 
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Lot U8 try, then, to set before our eyes this public, this autliewce, 
and this stage—all connected with one another, as in every natural 
and living work; and if ever there was a living and natural woik, it is 
here. There were already seven theatres in Shakspeare’s time, so brisk 
and universal was the taste for representations. Great and rude con- 
tiivances, awkward in their construction, barbarous in their appoint¬ 
ments ; but a fervid imagination readily supplied all that they lacked, 
and hardy bodies endured all inconveniences without difficult 3 \ On 
a dirty site, on the banks of the Thames, rose the principal theatre, the 
Globe, a sort of hexagonal tower, .*>urrounded by a muddy ditch, sur¬ 
mounted by a red flag. The common people could enter us well as the 
rich: there were sixpenny, twopenny, e\en penny seats; but they could 
not see it -without money. If it raiiied, and it often rains in London, 
the people in the pit, butchers, mercers, bakers, sailors, apprentices, 
receive the streaming rain upon their heads. I suppose llioy did not 
trouble themselves about it; it was not so long since they began to 
pave.the streets of London; and when men, like them, have had ex¬ 
perience of sewers and puddles, they are not afraid of catching cold. 
While waiting for the piece, they amuse tlieniselves after their fashion, 
drink beer, crack nuts, cat fruits, howl, and now itnd then resoit to 
their fists; they have been known to fall upon the actors, and turn the 
theatre upside down. At other times they have gone in disgust to the 
tavern to give the poet a hiding, or toss him in a blanket; they weie 
rude jokers, and there was no month when the cry of * Clubs’ did not 
call them out of their shops to exercise their brawny arms. When the 
beer took eflect, tliere was a great upturned barrel in the pit, a peculiar 
receptacle for general use. • The smell rises, and then comes the cry, 
‘Burn the juniper 1’ They burn some in a plate on the stage, and the 
heavy smoke fills the air. Certainly the folk there assembled could 
scarcely get disgusted at anything, and cannot have liad sensitive noses. 
In the time of Kabchiis there was not much cleanness to speak of. 
llemember that they were hardly out of the middle-age, and that in 
the middle-age man lived on the dunghill. 

Above them, on the stage, were the spectators able to pay a 
shilling, the elegant people, the gentlefolk. These were sheltered 
from the rain, and if they chose to pay an extra shilling, could have 
a stool. To this were reduced the prerogatives of rank and the devices 
of comfort: it often hf^peued that stools were lacking; then they 
stretched themselves on the ground: ifiey were not dainty at such 
times. They play cards, smoke^ insult the pit, who give it them back 
without stmfipg, and throw apples at them into the bargain. As for the 
gentlefolk, they gesticulate, swbar in Italian, French, Englishcrack 


^ Ben Jonsou, Man in Iim I/amour '* Vyut/ua't Hevelii. 
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aloud jokes in dainty, composite, high-coloured words: in short, they 
have the energetic, original, gay manners ot artiste, the same humour, 
the same absence of constraint, and, to complete the resemblance, the 
same desire to make themselves singular, the same imaginative cravings, 
the same absurd and picturesque devices, beards cut to a point, into 
the shape of a fan, a spade, the letter T, gaudy and expensive dresses, 
copied from five or six neighbouring nations, embroidered, laced with 
gold, motley, continually heightened in effect, or changed for others: 
there was, as it were, a carnival in their brains as on their backs. 

With such spectators illusions could be produced without much 
trouble : there were nc preparations oi ppr'>pectives; few or no move¬ 
able scenes; theii imaginations took all this upon them. A scroll in 
big letters announced to the public tliat they were in London or Con¬ 
stantinople ; and that was enough to carry the public to the desjired 
place. There was no trouble about piobability. Sir Philip Sidney 
writes J 

‘ You slijJl have Asia of the oiir side, and Afiitlie of the other, and so inanj’ other 
under-kingdonacs^ tliat the PUiei wlicn hco conits in, must evci bigin with telling 
where hee is, or else the tale will not be conceived. Now shall you have, tlnew 
Ladies walke to gather flowers, and then wee must beleeve the stage to be a garden 
By and by wee heare newi > of ehipwicV ke in the same place, then wee are to blame 
if wo accept it not for a rocke; . . . while in the meane time two armies llio in, 
represented with foure swordes and buekJeis, and then what hard heait will not 
receive it for a pitched field 1 Now of time they are mueh more liberal!. For 
01 dinary it is, that two young Piinces fall in love, aftei many traverses, sheo is got 
with childe, dcliveied of a fairc boy, hce is lost, groweth a man, fallcth in love^ 
and is readie to get another childe ; and all this in two houres space. 

Doubtless these enormities were somewhat reduced under Shakspeare; 
wiA a few hangings, rude repi esentations of animals, towers, forests, 
they assisted somewhat the public imagination. But in fact, in Shaks- 
peare’s plays as in all others, the public imagination is the great con¬ 
triver ; it must lend itself to all, substitute all, accept fox a queen a 
young boy whose beard is beginning to grow, endure in one act twelve 
changes of place, leap suddenly over twenty years or five hundred 
miles,’ take half a dozen supernumeraries for forty thousand men, and- 
to have represented by the rolling of the drums all the battles of 
Ccesar, Henry v., Coriolanus, Richard iii. All this, imagination, being 
so overflowing and so young, does accept! Recall your own youth ; 
fdr my part, the deepest emotions I have had at a theatre were given 
to me by an ambling bevy of four young girls, playing oomedy and 
drama on a stage in a coffceh^ise; true, X eleven years old. So in 
' this theatre, at this moment, their souls were flresh) as ready to feel 
everything as the poet was to dare everything. , 


' T/te D^eiM ojf «d. p". 6«Jl, 

• Winter’s,Talf'f Cmsar, 
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These are but externals; let us try to advance further, to observe 
the passions, the bent of mind, the inner man : it is this inner i^ate 
which raised and modelled the drama, as everything else; invisible 
inclinations are everywhere the cause of visible works, and the interior 
shapes the exterior. What are these townspeople, courtiers, this 
public, whose taste fashions the theatre ? what is there particular in 
the structure and condition of their mind ? The condition must needs 
bo particular; for the drama flourishes all of a sudden, and for sixty 
years together, with marvellous luxuriance, and at the end of this time 
is arrested so that no eflbrt could revive it. The structure must bo 
particular; for of all theatres, old and new, this is distinct in form, and 
displays a style, action, characters, an idea of life, which are not found 
in any age or any country beside. This particular feature is the free 
and complete expansion of nature. 

What we call nature in men is, man such as he was before culture 
and civilisation had deformed and re-formed him. Almost always, when 
a new generation arrives at manhood and consciousness, it finds a code 
of precepts which it imposes on itself, with all the weight and autho¬ 
rity of antiquity. A hundred kinds of chains, a hundred thousand 
kinds of ties, religion, morality, manners, every legislation which 
regulates sentiments, morals, manners, fetter and tame the creature of 
impulse and passion which breathes and frets within each of us. There 
is nothing like that here. It is a regeneration, and the curb of the 
past is wanting to the present. Catholicism, reduced to external cere¬ 
mony and clerical chicanery, had just ended; Protestantism, arrested in 
its endeavours, or straying into sects, had not yet gained the mastery; 
the religion of discipline was grown feeble, and the religion of morals 
was not yet established; men ceased .to listen to the directions of the 
clergy, and had not yet spelt out the law of conscience. The church 
was turned into an assembly room, as in Italy; the young fellows came 
to St. Paifl’s to walk, laugh, chatter, display their new cloaks; the 
thing had even passed into a custom. They paid for the noise they 
made with their spurs, and this tax was a source of income to the 
canons; ‘ pickpockets, the girls of the town, came there by crowds; 
these latter struck their bargains while service was going on. Imagine, 
in short, that the scruples of conscfence and the severity of the Puri¬ 
tans were odious things, and that they ridiculed them on the stage, 


* Steype, in his Annals oj^the S^orma^n (1671), says: * Many now were v holly 
departed hum the cominnnion of the churoh^and came no more to hear divine 
service in their parish churches, nor received the holy sacraments according to the 
laws of the Aalm.' Bichard Baxter, in hisXj/e, published in 1686, says: *We 
lived in a country that had but little preaching at all. . . \ In the village where 
1 lived the Header read Ihe Common Prayer b:^y; and the rest of the day, even 
till dark night almost, excQtt Eating timei, was spent in Dancing under a Maypole 
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and judge of the difference between this sensual, unbridled England, 
and the correct, disciplined, stem England of our own time. Ecclesi¬ 
astical or secular, we find no signs of rule. In the failure of iaith, 
reashn had not gained sway, and opinion is as void of authority as 
tradition. The imbecile age, which has just ended, continues buried in 
scorn, with its ravings, its verse-mahers, and its pedantic text-books; 
and out of the liberal opinions derived from antiquity, from Italy, 
France, and Spain, every one could pick as it pleased him, witliout 
stooping to restraint or acknowledging a superiority. There was no 
model imposed on them, as nowadays; instead of affecting imitation, 
they affected originality.* Each strove to bo himself, ^with his own 
oaths, fashions, costumes, his specialties of conduct and humour, and 
to be unlike every one else. They said not, * So and so is done,’ but 
< I do so and so.’ Instead of restraining themselves, they expanded. 
There was no etiquette of society; save for an exaggerated jargon of 
chivalresque courtesy, they are masters of speech and action on the 
impulse of the moment. You will find them free from decorum, as 
of all else. In this outbreak and absence of fetters, they resemble 
thorough-bred horses let loose in the meadow. Their inborn instincts 
have not been tamed, nor muzzled, nor diminished. 

On the contrary, they have been preserved intact by bodily and 
military training; and escaping as they were from barbarism, no& from 
civilisation, they had not been acted upon by the inner softening and 
hereditary tempering which are now transmitted with the blood, and 
civilise a man from the moment of his birth. This is why man, who 
for three centuries has been a domestic animal, was still almost a savage 
beast, and the force of his muscles and the strength of his nerves in¬ 
creased the boldness and energy of his passions. Look at these uncul¬ 
tivated men, men of the people, how suddenly the blood warms and 
rises to their face; their fists double, their lips press together, and those 
vigorous bodies are hurried at once into action. The courtiers of that 
age were like our men of the people. Tliey had the same taste for the 
exercise of their limbs, the same indifference toward the inclemencies of 
the weather, the same coarseness of language, the same undisguised 
sensuality. They were carmen in body and gentlemen in sentiment, 
with the dress of actors and the tastes of artists. * At fourtene,’ says 
John Hardyng, * a lordes sonnes shalle to felde hunte th^ dere, and 
catch an hardynesse. For dere to Ibunte and dea, and see them blede, 
ane hardyment gyfifith to his courage. ... At sextene yere, to werray 
and to wage, to juste and ryde, and castels to assayle . . * and every 

. . ■ * ' - - - .. . 0 ■ — ■ — -. — .■i-ii - . 

and a great not far from father’s door, where tdl the Town did meet 
toge^er. And ^ongh one of my father’s own Tenants Was the piper, he could 
not ftstndn him nor break the sport. So that we could not read thu Smipture in 
our fhmily without the great disturbance of the Taber and Pipe and noise in 

‘ Jka Jottson, JFvety Man fa his Btmcifit, 
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flay his armtire to assay in fete of armes with some of his mcyne.*' 
Wjien ripened to manhood, be is employed with the bow, in wrestling, 
lesping, vaulting. Henry viii.’3 court, in its noisy merriment, »was 
lik i a village fair. The king, says Holtnshed, exercised himself 
‘diilte in Shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of the baire, 
pi ieing at the recorders, flute, virginals, in setting of songs, and 
m king of ballads.’ He leaps the moats with a pole, and was once 
wi thin an ace of being killed. He is so fond of combat, that publicly, 
the' Add of the Cloth of Gold, he seized Francis i. in his arms 
throw him. This is how a soldier or a bricklayer nowadays tries 
'new comrad^ In fact, they regarded as amusements, like soldiers 
id bricklayers, gross jests and brutal buffooneries. In every great 
jfouse there was a fool, ‘ whose business was to bring out pointed jests, 
p make eccentric gestures, horrible faces, to sing licentious songs,* 
one might hear now in a beef-house. They thought malice and 
jobscenity a joke. They were foul-mouthed, they swallowed Rabelais* 
♦words undiluted, and delighted in conversation which would revolt 
- us. They had no respect for humanity; the empire of proprieties and 
the habits of good breeding began only under Louis xiv., and by imita¬ 
tion of the French; at this time they all blurted out the word that fltted 
in, and that w'as most frequently a coarse word. You will see on the 
stage, in Shakspeare’s Pericles, the filth of a haunt of vice.* The 
great lords, the ivell-dressed ladies, spoke Billingsgate slang. When 
Henry V. p.aid his court to CatJierine of France, it was with the coarse 
bearing of a sailor who might have taken a fancy to a sutler; and like 
^ the tars who tattoo a heart on their arms to prove their loVe for the girls 
they left behind them, you find men who ‘ devoured sulphur and drank 
urine’® to win their mistress by a proof of affection. Humanity is as 
much lacking as decenc;f.‘‘ Blood, suffering, does not move them. The 


* The Cltronkle of John Hardyng (1436), ed. H. EHis, 1812. Preface. 

* Act ir. 2 and 4. . See also the character of Calypso in Massinger ; Putana in 
Ford; Protalyce In Beaumont and Fletcher. 

® Middleton, Putclt Courtezan. 

* Commissiou given by Henry viii. to the Earl of Hertford, 1644 1 ? Yon are 

there to pnt all to fire and sword; to bom Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface 
it, when you have sSkcked it, and gotten what you can out of it. ... Do what you 
can out of hafik, and without long tdrryingt to beat down and overthrow the ca^ei 
sack Holyrood-House, and aS many towns and villages about-Edinburgh as ys' 
conveniently can; sack Leith, and burn and subvert it, and all the rest, putting, 
man, woman, and diild'to fire and sword, without exception, wheniany resistanoe 
shall be made against you j ai% this done, pass aver to the Fife land, and extend 
like extremities and detractions in all towns and viHages iirh^uiito ye,|n*3( fesch 
conveniently, not foi^l^g the rest, so to spoil and.mrh upside do^ 

the cardlnoTs town of St the upper stbne may. 

stick stand by'anothefi'Siga^^ po <nreatnm'Mivewlthlp,tl^eam^sieeiallyfm^ 
either in MeUdshlp or idwd succeed 

most to his majesty’shw^^ur.‘^-P^ii^<^ ni^ory <if JSn^am, U, . 440, nbt^ 
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court frequents bear and bull baiting*!, where d.^gs are ripped up 
chained beasts are sometimes beaten to death, and it was, says .an oil 
of (be palace, ‘ a charming entertainment.’ ^ No wonder they used tl 
arms like clodhoppers and gossips. Elizabeth used to beat her mt 
of honour, ‘ so that these beautiful girls could often be heard cry 
and lamenting in a piteous manner.’ One day she spat upon 
Mathew’s fringed coat; at another time, when Essex, whom «he ' 
scolding, turn^ his back, she gave him a box on the ears. It was tl 
the practice of great ladies to beat their children and their servar 
Poor Jane Grey was sometimes so wretchedly ‘ boxed, struck, pinch' 
and ill-treated in other manners which she dare not relate,’ that s 
used to wish herself dead. Their first idea is to come to words, 
blows, to have satisfaction. As in feudal times, they appeal at once f 
arms, and retain the habit of gaining justice for themselves, and withou 
delay. *On Thursday laste,’ writes Gilbert Talbot to the Earl ani 
Countess of Shrewsbury, ‘as my Lorde Rytche was rydynge in tlu 
streates, there was one Wyndam that stode in a dore, and shotte a dagg* 
at him, thynkynge to have slayne him. . . . The same daye, also, as Sr 
John. Conway was goynge in the streetes, Lodovyke Grevell came 
sodenly upon him, and stroke him on the hedd w*^ a sworde. ... I am 
forced to trouble yo' Honors w*^** thes tryflynge matters, for I know no 
greater.’ * No one, not even the queen, is safe among these violent 
dispositions.® Again, when one man struck another in the precincts of 
the court, his hand was cut off, and the arteries stopped with a red-het 
iron. Only such atrocious imitations of their own crimes, and the pain¬ 
ful image of bleeding and suffering flesh, could tame their vehemence 
and restrain the uprising of their instincts. Judge now what materials 
they furnish to the theatre, and what characters they look for at the 
theatre: to please the public, the stage cannot*‘'deal too much in open 
lust and the strongest passions; it must depict man attaining the limit 
of his desires, unchecked, almost mad, now trembling and rooted before 
the white palpitating flesh which his eyes devour, now haggard and 
grinding his. teeth before the enemy whom he wishes to tear to pieces, 
now carried beyond himself and overwhelmed at the sight of the honours 
and wealth which he courts, always raging and enveloped in a tempest 
of eddying ideas, sometimes shaken by impetuous joy, more often on 
the verge of fury and madness, 'Stronger, more ardent, more daringly 
let loose beyond the pale of reason and law than he himself ever was. 
We hear from the stage as from the history of the time, these fierce 
murmurs: the sixteenth century is like a den of lions. 

Amid passions so strong as these there is not one lacking. Nature 


^ Lanebam, A /Otoodly 

* 18tb Febroary 1587. Nathan Drakei Shaky>eare and Ma Tifnea, ii, p. 161\ 
See also the same work for ad these details. 

,, ^ I^x, when struck by the vpteen, put his hand on the hilt of his sword. 
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I Bi also in ^ its fulness. If nothing 
Kn mutilate<3. It is the entire man 
senses, with his noblest and finest 
Bl and savage appetites, without the 
ftrcumstance to cast him altogether in 
■ him. He has not become rigid, as 
■ is not uncrowned, as in the Restora- 
■^eariness of the fifteenth century, he 
pe in Greece man had risen by a first 
Stations of the outer world came com- 
\ their sloth and torpor. A sort of 
em to ripen and make them flourish, 
an; new industries and increasing 
(jects of utility and luxury tenfold, 
covery, caused the treasures and pro- 
tant seas to shine before their eyes; 
mapped out, the Reformation begun, 
eas by books, doubled the means of 
^■■ught. They wanted to enjoy, to ima- ' 
BKiro grows with the attraction, and here 
There were attractions of the senses,,^ 
^^pgan to war’^ -newly ^ 

^Biages oT^reascm: 

j^Rions . relatives, queens, 

^Rm To^er with their blood; 

stretched^t their necks; the 
th’ Catherine Howard, 

puke4>f Somerset, Lady Jane 
Rbroad' te' ^^'’®^®r]and, Mary Stuart, the 
Roetry,'‘fr6rh thq throne, in the 

Ksance. Unfthe bright 
^ up; the lS^^5 jarred by the tender 
and pure ger ® t^^al pyres, the hang- 
:om being a ch^quarteredi* 
readth of antic^f T the walls ? There 

e of all these 

and ali at once'*W|t Pjanles church at London 
;uit escape. At sixteen ^^^opinions were 
hile we adore a Madonna; we^.t^**'^ 
ousness, and also of every specicA'^jr^n-** 
e lovely, our taeals more enjoyable; pteasure 
»ore worth; there is no allurement '^ich is 
^and nov^ty of things are too strong; and in 
I buzzes within us, and stifags us like the sting 


de Figaro, a comedy by Beaumarchais.— Ta. 
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all; no eloquence bnt a continuous argument, a limited vocabulary, the 
loftiest ideas brought down to their sensible origin, so that children can 
understand such eloquence and feel such poetry; and in this sense* they 
are cle^sicol.^ In the hands of Frenchmen, the last inheritors of the 
simple art, these great legacies of antiquity undergo no change. If 
poetic genius is less, the structure of mind has not altered. Racine 
puts on the stage a unique action, whose details he proportions, and 
w’ e course he regulates; no incident, nothing unforeseen, no appen¬ 
dix & or incongruities; no secondary intrigue. The subordinate parts 
are effaced; at the most four or five principal characters, the fewest 
possible; the rest, reduced to the condition of confidants, take the tone 
rof their masters, and merely reply to them. All the scenes are held 
together, and flow insensibly one into the other; and eveiy scene, like 
the entire piece, has its order and progress. The tragedy is detached 
symmetrically and clear from the midst of human life, like a complete 
and solitary temple which limns its regular outline on the luminous azure 
of the sky. In England aU is different. All that the French call pro¬ 
portion and fitness is wanting; Englishmen do not trouble themselves 
about them, they do not need them. There is no unity; they leap sud¬ 
denly over twenty years, or five hundred leagues. There are twenty scenes 
in an act—we stumble without preparation from one to the other, from 
tragedy to buffoonery; usually it appears as though the action gained no 
ground; the characters waste their time in conversation, dreaming, ex- 
l^anding their parts. We were moved, anxious for the issue, and here 
they bring us in quarrelling servants, lovers making poetry. Even the 
dialogue and speeches, which one would think ought particularly to be of 
a regular and contained flow of engrossing ideas, remain stagnant, or are 
scattered in windings and deviations. At first sight we fancy we are not 
advancing, we do not feel at every phrase that we have made a step. 
Tliere are none of those solid pleadings, none of those probing dis¬ 
cussions, which moment by moment add reason to reason, objection to 
objection; one would say that they only knew How to scold, to repeat 
themselves, and to mark time. And the disorder is as great in general 
as in particular things. They heap a whole reign, a complete war, an 
entire novel, into a drama; they cut up into scenes an English chronicle 
or an Italian novel; to this their att is reduced; the events matter 
little; whatever they are, they accept them. They have no idea of pro¬ 
gressive and unique action. Two or three actions connected endwise, 
or entangled one within another, two or three incomplete endings badly 
contrived, and opened mp again; no matjbinery but death, scattered light 
and left and unforeseen; such is the logic of their method. The fact 
is, that ow logic, the ^atin, fails them. Their mind does not march 

‘ This is, in &ct, the English view of the French miifd, which is doubtless a 
relincment, many times refined, of the classical spirit. But M. Taine has seemingly 
not taken into account snch prodnets as the Medea on the one hand, and the 
woiks of Aristophanes and the Latin sensnalists on the other.—^Ta. § 
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by the smooth and straightforward paths of rhetoric and eloquence. It 
reaches the same end, but by other approaches. It is at once more 
comprehensive and less regular than ours. It demands a conception 
more complete, but less consecutive. It proceeds, not as with us, by a 
line of uniform steps, but by sudden leaps and long pauses. It does 
not rest satisded with a simple idea drawn from a complex fact, but 
"exacts the complex fact entire, with its numberless particularities, its 
interminable ramifications. Itwould see in man not a general passion- 
ambition, anger, or love; not a pure quality—happiness, avarice, folly; 
but a character, that is, the imprint, Avonderfully complicated, which 
inheritance, temperament, education, calling, the age, society, conver¬ 
sation, habits, have stamped on every man; an incommunicable and 
individual imprint, which, once stamped in a man, is not found again 
. in any other. It would see in the hero not only the hero, but the in¬ 
dividual, with his manner of walking, drinking, swearing, blowing his 
nose; with the tone of his voice, whether he is thin or fat;^ and thus 
plunges to the bottom of things, with every look, as by a miner’s deep 
shaft. This sunk, it little cares whether the second shaft be two paces 
or a hundred from the first; enoirgh that it reaches the same depth, 
and serves equally well to display the inner and invisible layer. Logic 
is here from beneath, not from above. It is the unity of a character 
which binds the two acts of a person, as the unity of an impression con¬ 
nects the two scenes of a drama. To speak exactly, the spectator is 
like -a man whom one should lead along a wall pierced at separate in,- 
tervals with little windows; at every window he catches for an instant 
a glimpse of a new landscape, with its million details: the walk over, if 
he is of Latin race and training, he finds a medley of images jostling in 
his head, and asks for a map that he may recollect himself; if he is of 
• German race and training, he perceives as a whole, by a natural con¬ 
centration, the wide country of which he has only seen the fragments. 
Such a conception^ by the multitude of details which it has combined, 
and by the length of the vistas which it embraces, is a half-vision which 
shakes the soul. What these works are about to show us is, with what 
\ energy, what disdain of contrivance, what vehemence of truth, it dares 
i to smite and hammer the human medal; with what liberty it is able 
I to reproduce the full promineilBe^ of indistinct characters, and the 
^ extreme flights of virgin nature. 


VI 


, j^t us consider the which ^ ar^^so Suited to 

dei»ci real manners, and so apt to paint the^Jiving squl, goes in' search 
of ai^iast the real manners and the living 

!l^ey .8re of two kinds, as befits nature andone,which pro* 


C&rUttaimf 2) ssyst 

• * He (Hamlet)'sfa^«dswant of ' 
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duces terroTj tlie other whicTi produces pityj'these graceful and feminine, 
those manly and violent. All the difilerences of sex, all the extremes of | 
life, all the resources of the stage, are embraced in this oontr^t; and if ^ 
ever there was a <K)mplete contrast, it is here. 

The reader must study for himself some of these pieces, or he will 
have no idea of the fury into which the stage is hurled; (pree and 
transport are driven every instant to the point of atrocity, and further 
slill, if there is any foi'ther. Assassinations, poisonings, tortures, out> 
cries of madness and rage; no passion and no suffering are too extreme 
for their energy or their effort. Anger is with them a madness, ambi- j 
tion a frenzy, love a delirium. Hippolyto, who has lost lus mistress, 
s,iys, ‘ Were thine eyes clear as mine, thou might’st behold her, watch¬ 
ing upon yon battlements of stars, how I observe them.’^ Aretus, to be 
avenged on Valentinian, poisons him after poisoning himself, and with 
the dtath-rattle in bis throat, is brought to Ins enemy’s side, to give him ' 
a foretaste of agony. Queen Brunhalt has panders with her on the stage, 
and causes her two sons to slay each other. Death everywhere; at the 
close of every play, all the great people wade in blood: with slaughter 
and butcheries, the stage becomes a field of battle or a burial-ground,* ‘ 
Shall I describe a few of these tragedies? In the Duke of Milan^ Fran¬ 
cesco, to avenge his sister, who has been seduced, wislies to seduce in 
his turn the Duchess Marcelia, wife of Sforza, the seducer; he desires ^ 
her, he will have her; he says to her, with cries of love and rage: 

* For with this arm Til swim through seas uf blood, ^ 

Or make a bridge, arch'd with tlie bones of men, 

But I will gmsp my aims in you, my dearest, 

Doaiest, and hei^ of women I 

For he wishes to strike t^e duke through her, whether she lives or 
dies, if not by dishonoiir^ at least by murder; the first is as good as / 
the second, nay better, for so he will do a greater injury. He calumni- o 
ales her, and the duke, adores her, kills her; then, being imde- 
ccived, becomes a madman^ not believe she is dead, has the body , 
brought in, kneels before it, rages and weeps. 'Jlle knows now the name*, 
of the traitor, and at the thought of him he swoons or raves: * 

* ril follow liim to hell, but I will (ind him, 

And then lima fourth Fury to torment him. 

Then, for t^S^onrsed hand and arm that gnided 
The wicked Steel, I’ll have them, joint by joint, 
lIFith burning irons sear’d off, which X will eat, 

I being a ^ture fit to taste such carrion. ^ 

Suddenly his speech is stopped, and he falls; Francesco has poisoned 

- . —. I.. . . . . . I. . 1 I I. .. 

^ Hiddlelofi» The JSoti^Whore^ !l^ i. ir. 1. 

s Beauawotand file^er, TiUtuttiaiian, ThSmymi Timdorj^. See Massinger’s 
Picture^ which resembles Mtissefa Its esttdiiy, the extraordinary and 

repulsive eneigy, will mwr the difforanee'of the two i^s. 

* Massinger'sliForl^ eA H. Coleridge 18^ Jh/Ae^JHiUmt ii. L * Jhid. ^ 2, 
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him. The duke dies, and the murderer is led to torture. There are 
worse scenes than this f to find sentiments strong enough, they go to 
thosh which change the nature of man. Massinger puts on the stage a 
father who judges and condemns his daughter, stabbed by her husband; 
Webster and Ford, a son who assassinates his mother ; Ford, the in¬ 
cestuous loves of a brother and sister.^ Irresistible love overtakes 
them| the ancient love of Pasiphae and Myrrha, a kind of madness- 
Iilce enchantment, and beneath which the will entirely gives way. 
Giovanni says: 

* Lost! I am lost I My fates have doom'd my death f 
The more 1 strive, I love ; the more I love, 

Tlie less I hope; 1 see my min certain. . . . 

1 have even wearied heaven with pray’rs, dried up 
The spring of my continual tears, even starv'd 
My veins with daily fasts : what wit or art 
Could counsel, 1 have practised ; but, alas ! 

1 find all these but dreams, and old men’s talcs. 

To fright unsteady youth: I am still the same; 

Or 1 must speak, or burst.’® 

• » 

What transports follow I what fierce and bitter joys, and how short 
too, how grievous and crossed with anguish, especially for her I She 
is married to another. Read for yourself the admirable and horrible 
scene which represents the wedding night. She is pregnant, and 
Soranzo, the husband, drags her along the ground, with curses, demand¬ 
ing the name of her lover: 

* Come strampet, famous whore! . . . 

Harlot, rare, notable harlot, 

Tliat with thy brazen face maintaiu’st thy sin, 

Was there no man in Parma to be bawd 
To your loose cunning whoredom else but 1 f 
'Must your hot itch and pleurisy of lust, 

The heyday of your luxury, be fed 

Up to a)surfeit, and could none but 1 

Be pick’d out to be cloak to your close tricks, 

Your belly-sports ?—Now I must be the dad 
To all that gallimaufry that is stuft’d 
In thy corrupted bastard-bearing womb f 
Wliy, must I f , 

Annab^la. Beastly man I why f—’tis thy fate. 

I sued not to thee. . . . 

S. Tell me by whom.'f 

She gets excited, feels and car#s for nothing more, refuses to tell the 
name of her^lpver, and praises him in the following words: 

»Massinger, IT/te Fatal Dowry ; Webster and ForlJ A late Murth^ of the Sonne 
upon the Mother (a pBiy not extant); Ford, 'Tie pity ehe'e a Whore. See also 
Ford’s Broken Heart, with its sublime scenes of agony and madness. 

• Ford’s Works, ed. H. Coleridge, 1859, 'TiapUy ehe'e a Whore, i. 8. 

I * Ibid. iv. 8 
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‘ A. Soft, 't»vas not in my bargain. 

Tet somewhat, sir, to stay your longing storoacH 
1 am content t* acquaint you with: the Man, 

The more than man, that got this sprightly boy,— 

(For 'tis a boy, and therefore glory, sir, 

Your heir shall be a son.) 

8. Damnable monster 1 

A. Nay, an you will not hear. I’ll speak no more, 

S. Yes, speak, and speak thy last. 

A. A match, a match! . . . 

You, why you are not worthy once to name 
His name without true worsliip, or indeed, 

Unless you kuccl’d, to hear another name him. 

S. What was he call’d / 

A, We are not come to that; 

Let it suffice that you shall have the glory 
To father what so brave a father got. . . . 

8. Dost thou laugh ? 

Come, whore, tell me your lover, or by truth 
I’ll hew thy tlesh to shreds; who is’t ? ’ ^ 

• 

She laughs; the excess of shame and terror has given her courage; 
she insults him, she sings; so like a woman! 

‘A. (Sings.) Che morie plu doles che morire per amore. 

S. Thus will 1 pull thy hair, and thus I’ll drag 
Thy lust bc-ieper’d body through the dust. . . . 

{Halia her up and doion.) 
A. Be a gallant hangman. . . . 

I leave revenge behind, and thou slialt feel it. . . . 

{To Vaaquez.) Pish, do not beg for me, 1 prize my life 
As nothing ; if the man will needs be mad. 

Why, let him Lake it.’* 

In the end all is discovered, and the two lovers know they must die. 
For the hist time, they see each other in Annabella’s chamber, listening 
to the noise of the feast below which shall serve for their funeral-feast. 
Giovanni, who has made his resolve like a madman, sees Annabella 
richly dressed, dazzling. He regards her in silence, and remembers 
the past He weeps, and says: 

* These arc the/uneral tears, 

Shed on your grave ; these furrow’d up my cheeks 
When first I lov’d and knew not how to woo. . . • 

Give me your hand: how sweetly life doth run 
In these w#ll-colour’d veins!, How constantly 
These palms do promise health I . . . 

Kiss me again, forgive me. . . . Farewell’* . . . 

• 

He then stabs her, enters the banqueting room, ^ith her heart upon 
his dagger: 


* ’Tie pity $hda a Whore, hr. 3. 


*lb!d. 


® Ibid. V. 5.t 
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* Somut<^ aee tMs heart, which was thy wife's. 

Thus I exchange it royally for thine.’* 

lo kHls him, and casting himself on the swords of banditti, dies. It 
vould seem that tragedy could go no furtlier. 

But it did go further; for if these are melodramas, they are sincere, 
:omposcd, not like those of to-day, by Grub Street writers for peaceful 
jitizens, but by impassioned men, experienced in tragical arts, for a 
violent, over-fed, melancholy race. From Shakspeare to Milton, Swift, 
flogarth, no race has been more glutted with crudities and horrors, and 
Its poets supply them plentifully; Ford less so than ^)^ebs ter; the latter a 
sombre man, whose thoughts seem incessantly to be banning tombs anti 
charpel-houses. ‘ Places in court,’ he says, ‘ are but like beds in the 
hosj^ital, where this man’s head lies at that man’s foot, and so lower and 
lowijr.’* Such are his images. No one has ctj^ualled Webster in creating 
desperate characters, utter wretcli cs, bitter misanthropes,* in blackening 
and blaspheming human life, above all, in depicting the shameless de¬ 
ni avity and refined ferocity of Italian manners.* The Duchess of 
Alalfi has secretly married her steward Antonio, and her brother learns 
that she has children; almost mad* with rage and wounded pride* he 
remains silent, waiting until he knows the name of the father; then he 
a I rives, means to kill her, but so that she shall taste the lees of death. 
Hlie must suffer much, but above all she must not die loo quickly! 
She must suffer in mind ; these griefs are worse than the body’s, lie 
sends assassins to kill Antonio, and meanwhile comes to her in the 
dark, with affectionate words; pretends to be reconciled, and suddenly 
shows her waxen figures, covered with wounds, whom she takes fer 
her slaughtered husband and children. She staggers under the blow, 
and remains in gloom, without ciying out. Then she says; 

* Good comfortable fellow. 

Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set; entreat him live 
To be executed again. Who must despatch met,,. 


* 'TU pity sAe's a JF/ioi’e, v. 6. 

* Webster’s Woiks, ed. Dyce, 1867, Duclma of Malff L 1, 

* The characters of Bosola, Flaminio. 

* See Stendhal Chronida of Italy, Thfi Centi, Tht Duchm of PalHano, and all 
the biographies of the time; of tlie Borgias, of Bianca Capcllo, of Yittoria Accorain* 
Umi* etc. 

* Ferduiaitd, one of the brothers, says (ii. 5): 

' I wouy have their bodies 
Burnt in a ooal-pit with the ventage stopp’d, 

That their curs’d smoke might not ascend to heavei| t 
Or dip the sheets they lie in in pitch ohsolphur, 

Wrap them in’t, and then light them a* a match| 

Or else to boil their bastard tc a 
And give’t his lecherous fhther to renew 
The sin his baokr* 
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Bosokt. Ooin«^ b« of comfori^ I will mts your Hf& 

Dttckess. Indeed, I hare not leimue to tend so small a husinesa. 

B. Now, by my life> I pity yon. 

2>. Thou art a fool, then, 

To waste thy pity on a thing so wretched 
As cannot pity itself. I am full of daggers. ’ * . . . 

Slow words, spoken in a constrained voice, ^ in a dream, or as if she 
were speaking of a third person. Her brother sends to her a company 
of madmen, who leap and howl and hover around her in mournful wise; 
a pitiful sight, calculated to unseat the reason; a kind of foretaste of 
hell. She says nothing, looking upon tliem; her heart is dead, her 
eyes dxed; * ^ 

‘ Caribla. What think you of, madam f 
Duchess. Of nothing: 

When I muse thus, I sleep. 

C. Like a madman, wth your eyes’ open ? 

D. Dost tlion think we sliall know one another 
In til’ other world f 

C. Yes, out of q^uc&tion. 

D. 0, tliat it weie possible we might 

But hold some two days’ confeinnee with the dead • 

From them I should Icnm somewhat, I am suic, 

I never shall know here. I’ll tell tliee a miracle; 

I am not mad yet. . . . 

The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 

The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad. 

. I am acquainted with sad misery 
As the tann’d galley-slave is with his oar.' *.. • 

In this state, the limbs, like those of a condemned, still quiver, but the 
sensibility.ia worn out; the miserable body only stirs mechanically; it 
has suffered too much. At lost the gravedigger comes with executioners, 
a coffin, and they sing before her a funeral dirge: * 

* Duchess. Farewell, Canola. .. 

I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little hoy 

Some syrup for his cold, and let the giii 

Say her prayers ere she 8leep.>-Now, what you please i 

What death? 

Bosola. Strangling; here are your executionerai 
D. 1 forgive them: 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or congh o’ th' lungs 
Would do as much as they do.. . . My body 
Bestof ttpo« my womra, will 3 ^u f.. . 

Go, tell my brothers, when 1 am kid out, 

. Tb^ then may feed in quiet'* • 

* * 

After iha mistress the nuod; the latter edes and strug^eftt 


Duchess Jiu^, iv, 1. 
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*Cariola, 1 will not die j I must not; I am contracted 
To a young gentleman. 

Mcecutioner. Here’s your wedding-ring^ 

C. If you kill me now, 

I am damn’d. 1 hare uot been at confession 
This two years. 

B, When!* 

<7. I am quick with child.’• 

They strangle her also, and the two children of the duchess. Antonio 
is assassinated; the cardinal and his mistress, the duke and his confidant, 
are poisoned or butchered; and the solemn words of the dying, in the 
midst of this butchery, utter, as froui funereal trumpets, a general curse 
upon existence: 

* We are only like dead walls or vaulted gia\ ca, 

That, ruin’d, yield no echo. Fare you well. .. . 

0, this gloomy world! 

In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womauibh and fearful maukind live! , 

* In all OUT quest of greatness, 

Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, 

We follow after bubbles blown in the ah. 

Pleasure of life, what Ls’t! only the good hours 
Of an ague; merely a preparative to rest. 

To endure vexation. . . . 

Whether wc fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 

Like diamonds, we are cut with our own dust.*^ 

You will find nothing sadder or greater from the Edda to Lord Byron. 

We can well imagine what powerful characters are necessary to 
sustain these terrible dramas. All these personages are ready for ex¬ 
treme apfs; their resolves break forth like blows of a sword; we follow, 
met^^t every change of scene their glowing eyes, wan lips, the starting 
of "uieir muscles, the tension of their whole frame. The unrestraint of 
their wills contracts their violent hands, and their accumulated passion 
breaks out in thunder^'which tears and ravages all around them, and in 
their own hearts. We know them, the heroes of this tragic population, 
lago, Eichard iii., La<1y Macbeth, Othello, Coriolanus, Hotspur, full of 
genius, courage, desire, generally enraged and criminal, always self- 
driven to the tomb. There are as many around Shakspeare as in his 
own works. Let me exhibit one more, again in the same man, Webster. 
No one, except Shakspeare, has seen further forward into the depths of 
diabolical and unchained nature. The * White Devil’ is the name which 
he gives to his heroine. His Vittoria Gorombona receives as her lover 
the Duke of Brachiano, and at the first interview dreams of tiie issue: 

1 <When,' «n exdanAtion of impatience^ equivalent to 'make haste,* very 
^bion among the old English dramatists.—Ta. 

* DucIicm ^ ifo^i tv. 2. * JbkL T. ^ Ibidt v. 4 and & 
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‘ To pass away tlie time, ITl tell your grace 
A dream I had last night.' 

It is certainly well related, and still better chosen, of deep jneaning and 
very clear import. Her brother Flaminio says, aside: 

* Excellent devil I she hath tanght him in a dream 
To make away his duclicss and her hushand.’ ^ 

In short, her husband, Camillo, is strangled, the duchess poisoned, and 
Vittoria, accused of the two crimes, is brought before the tribunal. 
Step by step, like a soldier brought to bay Avitb his back against a 
wall, she defends herself, refuting and defying advocates and judges, 
incapable of blenching or quailing, clear in mind, ready in word, amid 
insults and proofs, even menaced with death on the scaffold. The 
advocate begins to speak in Latin. 

‘ ViUoria. Pray, my lord, let him speak his usual tongue ; 

I’ll make no ausner else. 

Francisco de Medicis. Why, you undeistand Latin. 

V. I do, sir ; but amongst this auditory 
Which come to hear ray cause, the half or more 
• May be iguoiant in’t.* 

She wants a duel, bare-breasted, in open day, and challenges the advocate: 

* I am at the mark, sir; I’ll give aim to you. 

And loll you how near you shoot.’ 

She mocks his speech, insults him, with biting irony: 

* Surely, my lords, this lawyer here hath swallow’d 
Some pothecaries’ bills, or proclamations; 

And now the haid and undjgcslible woi Js 
Come up, hke stones we use give hawks for physic: 

Why, this is Welsh to Latin.’ 

Then, to the strongest adjuration of the judges: 

‘ To the point 

Find me guilty, sever head from body, 

We’ll part good friends : I scorn to hold ray life 
Afryours, or any man’s entreaty, sir. . . . 

These are but feigned shadows of my evils: 

Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils; 

I am past such needless palsy. For your names 
Of whore and murderess, Uiey piooeed from you, 

A^ if a man should spit against the wind; 

T]^ filth returns in’s face. ’ 

Argument for argument: she has a parry for every*blow: a parry and 
a thrust: * • 

* But take you your course; it seems yon have beggar’d me fiistj 
And now would fain undo me. 1 have houses^ 

Jewels, and a poor remnant of crusadoes: 

Would those would make you charimble t ’ 


fUtoria Cor&mborM, i. 8. 
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Then, in a harsher Toioe: 

* In faith, my lord, yon might go pistol flies; 

^ The sport would be more noble.’ 

They condemn her to be shut up in a house of convertites*. 

* V. A house of convertites! What’s that! 

Montkelso. A house of penitent whores. 

V. Do the noblemen in Home 
Erect it for their wives, tliat I am sent ' 

To lodge there ?’ 

The sarcasm comes home like a sword-thrust; then another behind it; 
then ciit'S and curses. She will not bend, she will not weep. She 
goes off erect, bitter and more haughty than ever; 

* I will not weep; 

No, I do scorn to call up one poor tear 

To fawn on youi injustice • boar me henro 

Unto this house ot —. what’s jour mitigating title.? 

Mont. Of ct/nv( i titos. 

V, It shall not bo a house of convei tites; 

• * 

My mind shall malv(* it honcsler to me 
Than tbo Pope’s ])tl ue, and moic peaceable 
Than tliy soul, though thou art a cai'dinal.’^ 

Against her fuiious lover, who accuses her of unfaithfulness, she is as 
strong as against her judges; she copes with him, casts in his teeth the 
death of his duchess, forces him to beg pardon, to marry her; she will 
play the comedy to the end, at the pistol’s mouth, with the shameless¬ 
ness and courage of a courtesan and an empress;® snared at last, she 
will be just as brave and moie insulting at the dagger’s point: 

* Yls, I shall welcome death 
As princes do some great ambassadors; 

Ill meet thy weapon half way. . . . ’Twas a manly blow v 
The neict thou giv’st, mmder some sucking infant; 

And then thou wilt be famous. 

When ajEoman iinfecxes herself, her actions transcend man’s, and there 
is uothine which .^le will not suffer or dare. 

/ VU. 

Opposed to this band of tragic figures) with their contorted features, 
brazen fronts, combative attitudes, is a troop of sweet and timid'figures, 
tender before everything, the most graceful ^d loveworthy, whom it 
has been given to man to depict. In Shakspeare you will meet them 
in Mfiranda, Juliet, Oesdefnona, Virginia, Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen; 


* Ffttorfo Corombma, iil. 2. ^ 

* Compare Mmo. MarutfVe in SufS' 

H X'iitnein. (ItMttuihuutt. tr. mwmA. 
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but they abound also in the others; and it is a characteristic q{^ the 
race to have furnished them, as it is of the drama to have represented 
them. By a singular coincidence, the women are more of women*, the 
men more Qf men, here than elsewhere. The two natures go each toi 
its extreme: in the one to boldness, the spirit of enterprise and resist- 
ance, the warlike, imperious, and unpolished character; in the other to 
sweetness, devotion, patience, inextinguishable affection,^— a thing on-' 
known in distant lands, and in France especially: a woman here gives 
herself without drawing back, and places her glory and duty in obe¬ 
dience, forgiveness, adoration, wishing and pretending only to be melted 
and absorbed daily deeper and d(*eper in him whom she has freely and , 
for ever chosen.^ It is this, an old German instinct, which these great 
painters of instinct diffuse here, one anS all: Ponthea, Dorothea, in Ford 
and Greene; Isabella and the Duchess of Multi, in Webster; Bianca, 
Ordella, Arethusa, Juliana, Euphrasia, Amoret, and others, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher : there are a score of them who, under the severest tests 
and the strongest temptations, display this admiiable power of self- 
abandonment and devotion.^ The soul, in this race, is at once primitive 
and Serious. Women keep their candour longer than elsewhere. They 
lose respect less quickly; weigh worth and characters less suddenly: 
they are less apt to think evil, and to take the measure of their hus¬ 
bands. To this day, a great lady, accustomed to company, can blush in 
the presence of an unknown man, and feel troubled like a little girl: 
the blue eyes are dropt, .and a child-like shame flies to her rosy cheeks. 
English women have not the smartness, the boldness of ideas, the assur¬ 
ance of bearing, the precocity, which with the French make of a young 
girl, in six months, a woman of intrigue and the queen of a drawing¬ 
room.^ A narrowed life and obedience are more easy to them. More 
pliant and more sedentaiy, they are at the same time more concentrated 
and introspective, mure disposed to follow the noble dream called duty, 
which is hardly generated in mankind but by silence of the senses. 
They are not tempted by the voluptuous sweetness which in southern 
countries is breathed out in the climate, in the sky, in the general 
spectacle of things; which dissolves every obstacle, which makes priva- 


^ Hence the happiness and strength of the man iage tie. In France it is but 
an association of two comrades, tolerably alike and tolerably equal, which givev • 
lise to endless disturbance and bickering. •* 

■Ses^the representation of this character throughout English and Gerxnim 
literature. Stendhal, an acute observer, saturated with Italian and French m<»rahi 
and ideas, is astonished a^this phenomenon* He understands nothing of this 
kind ot devotion, ’this slavery which English husbands have had the wit to 
impose on tReir wives under the name of doty.' These are 'the‘ mannenof a 
seraglio.’ See also Corinne, by hiadamede Stoel. « 

* A perfect.woman already: meek and patient.—H btwood. 

* See, by way of contras^ all Moli&re's women, so French; even Agnes and 

Lonisoo. * 

31 
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tion a snare and virtue a theory. They can rest content Avith dull 
sensations, dispense with 'excitement, endure weariness; and in this 
monotony of a regulated existence, fall back upon themselves, obey a 
pure idea, employ all the force of their hearts in maintaining their 
moral dignity. Thus supported by innocence and conscience, they in- 
’ trodttce into love a profound and upright eeitiiiinent, abjure coquetry, 

» vanity, and flirtations: they do not lie, they are not affected. When 
they love, they are not tasting a forbidden fruit, but are binding them¬ 
selves for their whole life. Thus understood, love becomes almost a 
holy thing; the spectator no longer wishes to be malicious or to jest; 
women do not think of their own happiness, but of that of the loved 
ones; they aim not at pleasure, but at devotion. Euphrasia, relating 
her history to PhiUster, says; * 

‘ My father oft would speak 
Your woith and viitue; and, as I did glow 
Moie and more appiehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so piais’d; but yet all this 
Was but a maideu longing, to he lost 
As soon as found ; till sitting in my window, 

Pnnting my thoughts in lawn, 1 saw a god, 

I thought (but it was you), enter our gates. 

My blood flew out, and back again as fast, 

As I had puff d it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath ; Then was I call’d away iu liastu 
To enteitain you. Nevei was a man. 

Heav’d from a sheep cote to a sceptre, raised 
So higli in thoughts as I: You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
Fihm you tor ever. 1 did hear you talk, 

Fanahove singing * Alter you were gone, 

I giW acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
Whw stirr’d it so: Alas! I found it love ; 
k et mr fiom lust; for could I hut hivo liv'd 
In presence of you, I had had my end.’ * 

She had disguised herself as a page,’ followed him, was his servant; 
and what greater happiness for a woman than to serve on her knees 
the man she loves? Slie let him scold her, threaten her with death, 
wound her. 

t 

* Blest be that hand 1 

It meant me well. Agam, for pity's sake t ’ ‘ 

Do what he will, nothing but words of tenderness and adoration can 
leave this heart, these wan lipl More, she t&es upon, herself a crime 
Of^Vriuch he is accused, contradicts his assertions, is ready to die in his 
Still more, she is of use to him with the^Prlncefis 'Arethusa, 

’■‘ J ’ "*) * " . . . . .... . . . ... . . . .. ' — 

* Heaomimt and Fletcher, Works, ed. 0. Ckdaum, 8 vols., v, 6. 

* Like Kaled in Byron's Lara. V PMfasUr, iv. 4. 
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whom he loves; she justifies her rival, brings about their marriage, 
and asks no other thanks but that she may serve them both. And 
strange to say, the^incess is not jealous. 

a 

Never, iSir, will 1 

Marry; it is a thing t^thin my vow: 

But if I may have leave to serve the princess, 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

1 shall have hope to live. 

Anthuaa. . , . Come, live with me; 

Live free as I do. She that loves my loi d, 

Curst be tlie wife that hates her I ’ * 

What notion of love have they in this country ? Whence happens 
it that all selfishness, all vanity, all rancour, every little feeling, either 
personal or base, fiees at its approach ? How comes it that the soul 
is given up wholly, without hesitation, without reserve, and only 
dreams thenceforth of prostrating and annihilating itself, as in the 
presence of a God? Biancha, thinking Cesurio ruined, offers herself 
to him as his wife; and learning that he is not so, gives him up straight- 

vmy, without a murmur: 

# 

' Biancha. So dearly I respected both your fame 
And quality, that I would first Iiavo perish'd 
In my sick thoughts, than e'er have given conseut 
To have undone your foi tunes, by inviting 
A marriage with so mean a one as 1 am : 

1 should have died sure, and no creature known 

The sickness that hod kill'd me. . . . Now since I know 

There is no difTeience ‘twixt your birth and mine, 

Not much 'twixt our estates (if auy be, 

Tho advantage is on my side), 1 come willingly 
To tender you the firstofraits of my he.ut, 

And am content t’ accept you for my husband. 

Now when you are at lowest . . . 

Cesario. Why, Buncho, 

Report has cozen’d thee; 1 am not fallen 
From my expected honours or pos* “ssions, 

Tho* from the hope of birth-right 
B. Are you not? 

Then I am lost again I I have a*suit too; 

You'll grant it, if you be a good man. . . , 

prey do not talk of aught what I have said t’ye. . « « 

A ... Pity me; 

But never love melnore. . . . I’ll pri^r for you, 

That you may h&ve » virtuous wife, a fair one; 

An^irjbeiu, 1*^ dead... 0« Fy, fy 1 N. Think on jne aometimes 
With meity for thia trespass I 0, Letuskisa ^ 

At parttog,' as at coming. B. This 1 have 
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As a Ay^wer to a virgin’s grave, 

All goodness dwell with you! ’ * 

The Duchess of Brachiano is betrayed, insulted by her faithless . 
husband; to shield him from the vengeance of her family, she takes , 
upon herself the blame of the rupture, purposely plays the shrew, and | 
leaving him at peace witli his courtesan, dies embracing his picture, i 
Arethusa allows herself to be wounded by^ilaster, stays the people 
who would hold back the murderer’s arm, declare that he has done 
nothing, that it is not he, prays for him, loves him in spite of all, even 
to the end, as though all his acts were sacred, as if he had power of 
life and death over her. Ordella devotes herself, that the king, her 
husband, may have children; * she offers herself for a sacrifice, simply, 
without grand words, with her whole heart: 

• ‘ Ordella. Let it be wliiit it may then, what it dar^ 

I have a mind will hazard it. 

Thierry. But hark you ; 

What may that woman merit, makes this blessing t 
0. Only her duty, sir. T. 'Tis terrible I 
O. 'Tis so much the more noble. 

T. ’Tis full of fearful sliadows 1 0. So is sleep, sir, 

Or anything that's merely ours, and mortal; 

We were begotten gods else : but those feai's. 

Feeling but once the fires of nobler thoughts, 

Fly, like the shapes of the clouds we form, to nothing. 

T. Suppose it death 1 0. 1 do. T. And endless pai ting 
With all we can call ours, with all our sweetness, 

With youth, strength, pleasure, people, time, nay reason 
For in the silent grave, no conversation, 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 

No careful father’s counsel, nothing’s heard, 

Nor nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust and on endless darkness: and dare you, woman, 

Desire this place f 0. 'Tis of all sleeps the sweetest *. 

Children begin it to us, strong men seek it. 

And kings from height of all their painted glories 
Fall, like spent exhalations, to this centre. ... 

T. Then you can suffer ? 0. As willingly as say it. 

T. Martell, a wonder! 

, Here’s a woman that dares ^ie.—-Yet tell me, 

Are you a wife ? O. I am, sir. T. And have children 

She sighs, and weeps I 0. Oh, none, sir. T. Dare you venture^ 

For a poor barren praise you ne’er shaU hear. 

To part with these sw^et hopes f 0. With all but Heaven.' * 

b not this grand? Can you understand how one human being can 

. * Beaumont andSletcher, The Fair Maid inn,4v. 

,, . •-Beamnpnt and Fletcher, Thierry and Theodhtr^ TKt JUVikfs Tragidy^ PJd- 
See also the part of Lucina in Vedentiniam, 

% * Thk^y ftnd Tlmd<>ret0iv, 1 . ^ 
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thus be separated from herself,* forget aixd lose herself m another? 
They do so lose themselves, as in an abyss.' When they love in vain 
and without hope, neither reason nor life resist; they languish, grow 

mad, die like Ophelia. Aspasia, forlorn, 

• ^ 

‘Walks discontented, with her watry eyes 
Bent on the earth. The unfrequented woods 
Are her delight; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in; and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 

She carries with her an infectious grief 
That strikes all her beholders; she will sing 
The mournful’st things that ever ear hath heard. 

And sigh and sing again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood,, 

Tell mirth fnl tales in course, tliat dll the room 
With laughter, she will with so sad a look 
Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 
Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end. 

She’ll send them weeping one by one away.’ * 

Like a spectre about a tomb, she wanders for ever about the remains 
of her slain lover, languishes, grows pale, swoons, ends by causing her¬ 
self to be killed. Sadder still are those who, from duty or submission, 
allow themselves to be led to other nuptials. They are not resigned, 
do not recover, like Pauline in Polyeucte. They are shattered. Pen- 
thea, in the Broken Hearty is as upright, but not so strong, as Pauline ; 
she is the English wife, not the Homan, stoical and calm.^ She despairs, 
sweetly, silentl}', and pines to death. In her innermost heart she holds 
herself married to him to whom she has pledged her soul: it is the ^ 
marriage of the heart which in her eyes is alone genuine; the other is ? 
only disguised adultery. In marrying Bassanes she has sinned against 
Orgilus; moral infidelity is worse than legal infidelity, and thenceforth 
she is fallen in her own eyci She says to her brother: 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, The Maid'S Tragedy, i. 1. 

* Pauline says, in Corneille’s Polyeucte (iiL 2): 

‘Avant qu’abandonner mon Ime k mes douleurs, 

II me faut essayer la force de mes pleura; 

£n qnalitd de femme ou de fill#, j’esp&re 
Qu’ils vaincront nn 4poux, ou flechiront nn plre. 

Que si sur I’lm et I’autre Us manquent de pouvoir, 

Je ne prendrai conseil quo de mon d^seapoir. 

Apprends-moi cependant ce qu’ils out fait m temple.* 

We conld not find a more reasonable and reasoning woman. So with Eliante, 
Uenriette, in Moli^. . 
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* rrny, kill me. . . * 

Kill, me, pray t nay, will you t 
JthodeB. How does thy lord esteem thee ? P. Such an one 
As only yon have made me ; a faith-breaker, 

, A spotted whole j forgive me, 1 am one—- 

In act, not in desires, tlie gods must witness. . • # 

For she that’s wife to Orgilns, and lives 
In known adultery with Bassanes, 

Is, at the best, a whore. Wilt kill me now * , . . 

The handmaid to the w.igcs 

Of country toil, drinks the untroubled streams 

With leaping kids, and with the bleating lambs, 

And BO allays her thirst secure ; whilst I 
Quench my hot sighs with Meetings of my toms.' ’ 

With tragic greatness, from the height of her incurable grid, she 
throws her gaze on life: 

* My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent; 

For by an inward messengei 1 feel 

The summons of departure short and cerbiin. . • « Glories 
Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams. 

And sluidows soon decaying ; on the stage 
Of my moitality, my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, sweeten’d in the mixture, 

But tragical in issue. . . . That remedy 
Mu.st be a wmdiiig-shcct, a fold of lead, 

And some untrod-on corner in the eaith.** 

There is no revolt, no bittouicss; she affectionately assists her brother 
who has caused her unhappiness; she tries to enable him to win the 
woman he loves; feminine kindness and sweetness overflow in her in 
the depths of her despair. Love here is not despotic, passionate, as in 
southern climes. It is only deep and sad ; the source of life is dried 
up, that is all; she lives no longer, because she cannot; all goes by 
degrees—health, reason, soul; in the end she becomes mad, and behold 
her dishevelled, with wide staring eyes, with broken words. For ten 
days she has not slept, and will not eat again; and the same fatal 
thought continually afliicts her hexyrt, amidst vague dreams of maternal 
tenderness knd happiness brought to nought, which come and go in her 
mind like phantoms; 

* Sure, if we were all drens, we should sing pitifully, 

And ’twere a comely anusic, when in pasta * 

One sung another’s knell; the turtle sijdis 

When he liaih lost his mate j and yet some say 
He mnst be dead first: 'tis a fine deceit 
To pass hVray in a dream I indeed, I’vs slept 

'kJFf^’s HeaHt ifl. ih 
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With mine eyes open, a great vhile. No faUehood 
Equals a broken faith; there’s not a hair 
Sticks on my head, bntv like a leaden plummet, 

It sinks me to the grave: 1 must creep thither; 

* The journey is not long. . . . 

Since 1 was first a wife, I might have been 
Mother to many pretty prattling babes; 

They would have smiled when I smiled; and, for ccitain, 

I should have ciied iihen they cried •—truly, biothci. 

My father would have pick’d me out a Imslwnd, 

And then my little ones had been no bastaids ; 

But ’tis too late for me to marry now, 

1 am past child-bearing; 'tis not my fault. ... 

Spaic your hand; 

Believe me. I’ll not hurt it. . . . 

Complain not though I wring it hard: I’ll kiss it; 

Oh, ’tis a fine sott ptUm I—hark, in thine ear, 

Like whom do I look, prithee I—nay, no whispering. 

Goodness t we had been happy ; too much happiness 
Will make folk proud, they t.oy. . . . 

Theie is no peace left for a ravish’d wife, 

Widow’d by lawless mainage; to all memory 
Penthea’s, poor Penthea’a name is strumpeted. . . • 

Forgive me; Oh 1 I faint.’ ^ 

She dies, imploring that some gentle voice may sing her a plaintive air, 
a farewell ditty, a sweet funeral song. 1 know nothing in the drama 
moie pure and touching. 

When wc find a constitution of soul so new, and capable of such 
great effects, it behoves us to look at the bodies. Man’s extreme actions 
come not from his will, but bis ngiture.’ In order to understand the 
great tensions of the whole machine, we must look upon the whole 
machine,—1 mean man’s temperament, the manner m which his blood 
flows, his nerves quiver, his muscles are interwoven: the moral 
interprets the physical, and human qualities h<ive their root in the 
animal species. Consider then the species in this case—the race, that ^ 
is; for the sisters of Shakspeare’s Ophelia and Virginia, Goethe’s Clara < 
and Margaret, Otway's Belvidere^, Richardson’s Pamela, constitute a | 
race by themselves, soft and fair, with blue eyes, lily whiteness,, 
blushing, of timid delicacy, serious sweetnea|| framed to yield, bend, i 
cling. Their poets feel it clearly when they bring them on the] 
stage; they surround them with the poetry which becomes them, the j 
murmur of streams, the pendent wUlow-tresses, the friuil and humid ] 
flowers of the country, so like themselves: 


* Ford’s jffroien JSTeart, iv. 2. 

* Schopenhauer, t^Low and Death, Swift also stUd death 

and love are the two -things in wMch man is fhndamentalb^ inutionaL In faet, 
it is the species oiiidfhe instinot which Sfe dieqilSiyed in the% the vOl 
the indivuluait. ' ’ 
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* The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azure harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath. ’ * 

Tliey make them sweet, like the south wind, which with its gentle 
breath causes the violets to bend their heads, abashed at the slightest 
reproach, already half bowed down by a tender and dreamy melan¬ 
choly.* Pliilaster, speaking of Euphrasia, whom he takes for a page, 
and who has disguised herself in order to be near him, says: 

‘ Hunting the buck, 

1 found him sitting, by a fountain*side. 

Of which he bonow’d some to quench his thirst. 

And paid the nymph again as much in teai-a. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay. 

Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me: But ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep. 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story. 

He told me, that his parents gentle dy’d. 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 

Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light, 
then he took up liis garland, and did shew 
What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did signify; and how all, order’d thus. 

Express’d his grief; And, to my thoughts, did read 

Tlic prettiest lecture of his country art 

That could he wish’d. ... I gladly entertained him, 

Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy 
ITiat ever master kept.’* 

The idyl is self-produced among these human flowers; the drama 
delays before the angelic sweetness of their tenderness and modesty. 
Sometimes even the idyl is bom complete and pure, and the whole 
theatre is occupied bv a sentimental and poetical kind of opera. 
There are two or thme such in Shakspeare; in rude Jonson, Tht 
Sad Shepherd i in Fletcher, The Faithful Shepherdess. Ridiculous 
titles nowadays, for they remind us of the interminable platitudes of 
d*Urf4, or the affected conceits fif Florian; chaPming tides, if we note 
the sincere and overflowing poetry which they contain. Amoret, the 
faithful shepherdess, lives in an imaginary country, full of old gods, 

I" 

> Oymbdine, iv. 2, 

* The death of Ophelia, the obsequies of Imogmi. . 

' * PhUaeter, i. 1. 
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yet English, like the Jewy verdant landscapes in which Rubens seta 
his nymphs dancing: 

* 1 hro’ yon same bending plain 
That flings his arms down to the main, 

And thro’ these thick woods have I run. 

Whose bottom never kiss’d the sun 
Since the lusty spring began.’.. . 

*For to that holy wood is conseorite 
A virtuous well, about whose flow’ry banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds, 

By the pale moon-shine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children, so. to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality.’,. 

*See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Ev’ry little flower that is ; 

Hanging on their velvet heads, 

Like a rope of christal heads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling, 

And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from undergrouni* * 

These are the plants and the aspects of the ever fresh English country, 
now enveloped in a pale diaphanous mist, now glistening under the 
absorbing sun, teeming with plants so full of sap, so delicate, that in 
the midst of their most brilliant splendour and their most luxuriant 
life, we feel that to-morrow will wither them. There, on a spmmer- 
night, the young men and girls, after their custom,* go to gather flowers 
and plight their troth. Amoret and Perigot are together; Amoret, 

* Faim far 

Tlian the chaste blushing morn, or that fair star 
That guides the wand’ring seaman thro’ the deep,’ 

modest like a virgin, and tender as a wife, says to Perigot; 

‘ 1 do believe thee; 'Tis as hard for me 
To think thee false, and harder, than for thee 
To hold me foul. ’ * 

Strongly as she is tried, her heart, once given, never draws back. 
Perigot, deceived, driven to despair, persuaded that she is unchaste, 
strikes her with his sword, and casts her bleeding to the ground. 
The sullen Shepherd throws her idto a well; but the god lets fall * a 
drop from his watery locks* into the wound: the chaste flesh closes at 
the touch of the divine water, and the maiden, recovering, goes once 
more in search of him she loves: 

* * Speak if tliou be here, 

My Perigot f Thy Amoret, thy dear, 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, The FaitJ^ful ShepherdeaSf 

* Ibid, il 1. 

* See the description in Nathan Drake, Sfiakepeare and his Times. 

* Beaumont and Fletcher. The FaW{fid Shepherdess^ t 1« 
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Calls on lliy loved n'anutr^ . *^8 tliy frl<»nd, 

Thy Amoret; come po ^ve end 
To these consumings. Look up, gentle boyj 
1 liave forgot those pains and dear annoy 
I suffer’d for thy sake, and am content 
To be thy love again. Why hast thou rent 
Those curled locks, where I have often hung 
Ribbons, and damask roses, and have flung 
Waters distill’d to make thee fte&lt and gay, 

Sweeter than nosegays on a biidal day ? 

Wliy dost thou cross thine aims, and hang thy face 
Down to thy bosom, letting fall apace, 

From those two little Heav’ns, upon the giound, 

Show’rs of more price, more orient, and more round, 

Than those that hang upon the moon’s pale brow ? 

Cease these complainings, shepherd I I am new 
Tlie same I ever was, os kind and free, 

And can forgive before you ask of me; 

Indeed, I can and will. ’ * 

Wlio could resist her sweet and sad smile? Still deceived, Perigot 
wounds her again ; she falls, but without anger. 

‘ So this work hath end ! 

Farewell, and live! be constant to thy fiicnd 
That loves thee next.’ * 

A n^inph cures her, and at last Perigot, disnbu.<!ed, comes and throws 
himself on his knees before her. She stretches out her arms; in spite 
of all that he had dohe, she was not changed; 

* I am thy love I 

Thy Amoret, for evermore thy love! 

Stake once nioie on my naked breast, I'll prove 
As constant still. Oh, cou’dst thou love me yet, 

How soon could I my former griefs forget i ’ ^ 

Such are the touching and poetical figures which these poets in¬ 
troduce in their dramas, or in connection with their dramas,"amidst 
murders, assassinations, the clash of swords, the howl of slaughter, in 
contrast with the furiohs men who adore or woo them, like them car¬ 
ried to excess, transported by their tenderness as the others by their 
violence: it is the complete exposition, the ]^erfect opposition of the 
feminine instinct led to self-abandoning recklessness, and the masculine 
harshness led to murderous rage. Thus built up and thus provided, 
the drama of the age was enabled to exhibit the inner depths of 
maoi and to set in motion the most powerful human emotions; to 
bring upon the stage Hamlet and Lear, Ophelia and Cordelia, the death 
of Desdemona and the butcheries of Macbeth. * 

> TktFi^i^fidShepherdwt iv. * /but. 

* JMdt V. Compare, as an illustration of the contnutt of 1*8008, the Italian 
pa&torala^ Taaso’a Aminia, Guarini’a Jt Pmorjldo, etc. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ben Jonsoa. 


*'1. Tlie masters of the sclioni, iij the school and in their age—Jonson—His mood 
—Character— Education—First efforts—Struggles— Poverty—Sickness- 
Heath. 

II. His learning—Classical tastes—Didactic characters—Good management of 
his plots—Freedom and precision of his style—Vigour of his will and 
passion. 

III. His dramas— CatUine and Sejanua—^ovt he was able to depict the personages 

and the passions of the Roman decadence. 

IV. His comedies—His refonnation and theory of the theatre—His satirical 

comedies—Foljoone—Why these comedies are serious and warlike—How 
they depict the passions of the Renaissance—Ilis farces— The SUent Woman 
—Why these comedies are eneigctic and rude—How they conform with the 
tastes of the Renaissance. 

V. Limits of his talent — Wherein he remains beneath Mol i?:re—Want of higher 
philosophy and comic gaiety—His iniagin.ition and fancy —The Staple oj 
Nem and Cynt/iia'a JSevela —How he treats the comedy of society, and 
lyrical comedy—His smaller poems—His masques—Theatrical and pictU’ 
resque manners of the court— The Sad Shepherd —How Jouson remains a 
poet to his death. 

VI. Genera] idea of Sliakspeare—^The fundamental idea in Shalcspcare—Conditions 
of human reason—Shakspeare's master faculty—Conditions of exact repre¬ 
sentation. 

I. 


W HEN a new civilisation brings a new art to I’gbt, there are about 
a dozen men of talent who express tbe general idea, surround¬ 
ing one or ti^o men of genius who express it thoroughly. Guilhem 
de Castro, Tirhs de Montalvan, Tirso dii Molina, Buiz de Alarcon, 
Augustin Moreto, surrounding Calderon and Lope de Vega; Grayer, 
Van Oost, Romboust, Van Thulden, Van Dyk, Honthorst, surrounding 
Rubens; Ford, Marlowe, Massinger, Webster, Beaumont, Fletchet, sur¬ 
rounding Shakspeare imd Ben Jonson, ,The first constitute the chorus, 
the others are the leaders. They sing the same pieof together, and at 
times the (horns is equal to the solo; but only at Hnses. Tbtts, in the 
dramas which I have just referred to, the poet occasionally reaches the 
summit of his art, hits upon a complete character* a burst of sublime 
passion; then he fialls back, gropes amid quaUfied successes, rough 
sketches, feelde ii^^tations, and at last takes refuge in the tricks ol^his 
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trade. It is not in him, but in great men like Ben Jonson and Shak* 
speare, that we must look for the attainment of his idea and the fulness 
of his art ‘ Numerous were the wit-combats,’ says Fuller, * betwixt 
him (Shakspeare) and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in his perfor¬ 
mances. Shakspeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about and take advan¬ 
tage of all vrt.nds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.’* Such 
was Jonson physically and morally, and his portraits do but confir^i 
this just and lively sketch: a vigorous, heavy, and uncouth person; a 
wide and long face, early marred by scurvy, a square jaw, enormous 
cheeks; his animal organs as much developed as those of bis intellect; 
the sour aspect of a man in a passion or on the verge of a passion; to 
which add the body of an athlete, about forty years of age, * mountain 
belly, ungracious gait.* Such was the outside, and the inside is like it. 
He was a genuine Englisliman, big and coarsely framed, energetic, 
combative, proud, often morose, and prone to strange splenetic imagi¬ 
nations. He related to Drummond that for a whole night he imagined 
‘ that he saw the Carthaginians and the Romans fighting on his great 
toe.’® Not that he is melancholic by nature; on the contrary, he loves 
to escape from himself by a wide and blustering licence of merriment, 
by copious and varied converse, assisted by good Canary wine, with 
which he drenches himself, and which ends by becoming a necessity to 
him. These great phlegmatic butchers’ frames require a generous liquor 
to give them a tone, and to supply the place of the sun which they 
lack. Expansive moreover, hospitable, even prodigal, with a frank 
imprudent heartiness,® making him forget himself wholly before Drum¬ 
mond, his Scotch host, a vigorous and malicious pedant, who has 
marred his ideas and vilified his character. What we know of his life 
is in harmony with his person; he suffered mu(fii, fought mtich, dared 
much. He was studying at Cambridge, when his father-in-law, a 
bricklayer, recalled him, and set him to the trowel. He ran away, 
enlisted as a volunteer iitfo the army of the Low Countries, killed and 
despoiled a man in single combat, * in the view of both armies.’ You 
see he Was a man of bodily action, and that he exercised his limbs in 
early life.^ On his return to England, at the age of nineteen, he went 
on the -stage for his livelihood, and occupied himself also in touching up 
dramas. Having been provoked, he fought, was seriously wounded, but 
killed his adversary; after thgt, he was cast jnto prison, and found 


' Fuller's Worthka, ed. Nuttall, 1840, 8 vols., iii. 284. ' 

* There is a similar hallucination to be met with in the life of Lord Castlerengh, 
who afterwa^ent^his throat. 

* ICs /dji^^^-lies between those of Fielding and Samtml Johnson. 

^ .^e of Torly-fonr he went to Scotland on foot 4 , 
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himself * nigh the gallows.* A Catholic priest visited and converted 
him; quitting his prison penniless, at twenty years of age, he married. 
At last, two years later, he produced his first play. Children came, 
he must earn them bread ; and he was not of the stuiF to follow the ^ 
beaten track to the end, being persuaded that a fine philosophy ought ' 
to be introduced into comedy, a special nobleness and dignity,—that it 
was necessary to follow the example of the ancients, to imitate their ^ 
severity and their accuracy, to be above the theatrical racket and the 
rude improbabilities in which the common herd delighted. * He openly 
proclaimed his intention in his prefaces, roundly railed at his rivals, 
proudly set foith on the stage' his doctiines, his morality, his character, 
lie thus made bitter enemies, who defamed him outrageously and before 
their audiences, whom he exasperated by the violence of his satires,^ 
and against whom he stiuggled without intei mission to the end. 
More, he constituted himself a judge of the public corruption, rudely 
attacked the reigning vices, ‘ feaiing no strumpets drugs, nor ruffians 
sUb.'^ He treated his hearers like schoolboys, and spoke to them always 
like a censor and a master. If necessary, he ventured further. His com¬ 
panions, Marston and Chapman, had been put m prison for an irreverent 
phrase in one of their pieces; and the report spreading that their noses 
and ears were to be slit, Jonson, who had taken part in the piece, 
voluntaiily made himself a prisoner, and obtained their pardon. On 
his return, amid the feasting and rejoicing, his mother showed him a 
violent poison which she intended to put into his drink, to save him 
from the sentence; and‘to show that she was not a cowaid,’adds 
Jonson, ‘she had lesolvcd to dunk first.' We see that in the matter 
of vigorous actions he found examples in his own fainily. Toward 
the end of liis life, money failed him; he was liberal, improvident; 
his pockets always had holes in them, as his hand was always open; 
though he had written a vast quantity, he was obligecT to write still in 
Older to live. Paralysis came on, his scurvy was aggravated, dropsy ^ 
attacked him. He could not leave his room, nor walk without assist¬ 
ance. Ilis last plays did not succeed. In the epilogue to the New 
Ian he says: 

* If you expect more than you had to-night, 

The maker is sick and sad. . . . 

All that his faint and fa!t’ring tongue doth cravo^ 

Is, that you not impute it to his brain, 

That’s yet unhurt, altho* set round with pain, 

It cannot long hold out.’ 

His enemies brutally insulted him: 

* Thy Pegasus . . , 

He had bequeathed his belly unto thee, 

To hold that little learning which is * 

Into thy guts from out thy emptyo head.' 


' Putts of Orites^md Aiper. 


3 Everjf Man hie Humeur. J 
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Inigo Jones, liis colleague, deprived him of the patronage of the court. 
He was obliged to beg a supply of money from the Lord Treasurer, 
then from the Earl of Newcastle : 

* Disease, the enemy, and hfs engineers. 

Want, with the of his concealed compeer^ 

Have cast a trench about me, now five years. . . , 

The muse not peeps out, one of hundred days; 

But lies blocked up and straitened, narrowed in, 

Fixed to the bed and boards, unlike to win 
Health, or scarce breath, as she had never been.'* 

His wife and children were dead; he lived alone, forsaken, served by 
an old woman. Thus almost always, sadly and miserably is dragged out 
• and ends the last act of the human comedy. After so many years, after 
so many sustained efforts, amid so much glory and genius, we find a 
-poor shattered body, diivelliug and suffering, between a servant and a 
prie'.t. 

II. 

This is the life of a combatant, bravely endured, worthy of the seven¬ 
teenth century by its crosses and its energy; courage and force abounded 
throughout Few writers have laboured more, and more conscienti- 
. ously; his knowledge w'as vast, and in this age of great scholars he 
' was one of the best classics of his time, as deep as he was accurate 
4 and thorough, having studied the minutest details of ancient life. It 
was not enough for him to have stored himself from the best writers, 
to have their whole works continually in his mind, to scatter his pages, 
whether he would or no, with recollections of them. He dug into the 
orators, critics, scholiasts, grammarians, and compilers of inferior rank; 
he picked up stray fragments; he took characters, jokes, refinements, 
from Atheneus, Libanius, Philostratus. He had so well entered into 
and digested the Greek' and Latin ideas, that they were incorporated 
with bis own. They enter into his speech without discord; they 
spring forth in him as vigorous as at their first birth; he^originates 
even when he remembers. On every subject he had tlus l^irst fox 
ITnowledgpj this gift ol^ mastering knowledj^ He knew alchemy 
4 ;\^en he wrote the Alchemist He^is familiar with alembics, retorts, 
, receivers, as if he had passed his life seeking after the philosopher’s 
^ stone. He explains incineration, calcination, imbibifion, rectification, 
I reverberation, as well as Agrippa and Paracelsus. If he speaks of cos- 
nineties,* he brings out a shopful of them; one toight make ont of his 
jpli^ a dictionary of the oaths and costumes of courtiers; seems to 

j---.-,.... ^■■■■1 - ---r- -^n-n-i-- - ^ - ■ I '' - - 

> B«i JtmSonli Poem, ed. Bell, An Itjaktie Mendf^t, to fUchard, LotU 
VestOB, Lord High <TreasQm (1631), p. 344. 

*^Tht DwiliitmAia. 
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that his learning in nowise mars his vigour; heavy as is the. mass with 
which he loads himselfi he parries it without ^stooping,. This wonderful 
compound of reading and. observation suddenly begins to move, and 
falls like a, mountain on the overwhelmed reader. We must hear Sir 
Epicure Mammon unfold the vision of splendours and debauchery, in 
which he means to plunge, when he has learned to make gold. Thei 
refined and unchecked impurities of the Roman decadence, thf splendid 
obscenities of Heliogahalus, the gigantic fancies of luxury and lewdnera, ' 
tables of gold spread with foreign dainties, draughts of dissolved pearls, 
nature devastated to provide a single dish, the crimes committed by ' 
sensuality, against nature, reason, and justice, the delight in defying ^ 
and outraging law,—all these images pass before the eyes with the dash i 
of a torrent and the force of a great river. Phrase on phrase, event | 
upon event, ideas and facts crowd into the dialogue to paint a situation, 
to give clearness to a character, produced from this deep memory, j 
directed by this solid logic, launched by this powerful reflection. It is 1 
a pleasure to see him advance under the weight of so many observa* ' 
tions and recollections, loaded with technical details and learned remi* 


niscences, without deviation or pausej a genuine literary Leviathan, 
like the war elephants which used to bear towws,*men,‘ weap6hs,^ma* 
chines on their backs, and ran as swiftly under the freight as a nimble 


steed. 


In the great dash of this heavy advance, he flnds a path which suits 
him. He has his style. Classical erudition and education made him a 
classic, and he writes like his Greek models and his Roman masters. Thp" 


more we study the Latin races and literatures in contrast with the Teu«- 
tonic, the more fully we become convinced that the proper and distinctive 
gift of the first is the art of development, that is, of drawing up ideas 
in connected rank, according to the rules of rhetoric and eloquence, by 
studied transitions, with regular progress, without shock or dbeomintuty. 
Jonson received from his^acquainiunce with the ancients the habit of 
decomposing idea;, unfolding them part by part in natural order, mak¬ 


ing himself understood and believed. From^the first thought.to 
final conclusion, he conducts the reader by a continuo^ and upifom 
ascent, " The track nev^ fails with himji as with Shakspea^ He does 
not advance like the rest by' sdddeii intuitions, but by consecutive 
deductions; we can walk with him without need of bounding, wc 
are continually kept upon the straight path: antithesis of wo^ds iinfolds 
antithesis of thoughts; symmetrical phrases gmde''f&elQauM ij^pugbJ 
difficttR'''id^; they ,are like BiHllers on either.ddc of 
prevent our falling in llie. ditch. "We 4o not meCt bb i^; \w^ 
ordinary, iudden>- w hteh might;d|^te.bir;^tky # 


travel 


on Latin 8ubjeC^«h4‘ 
»cision of 


hteh ^ might;d^te.blf;4<Siiy 
CP. jEtnd, 




thelbrdBahtcod- 
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the most happy and studied artifices of oratorical architecture.^ Other 
poets for the most part are visionaries; Jonson ir all but a logician. 

" 'Ifence his talent, his successes, and his faults: if he has a better 
style and better plots than the others, he, is not, like them, a creator 
of souls. He is too mucli of a theorist, too preoccupied by rules. His 
argumentative habits spoil him when he seeks to shape and motion com¬ 
plete, an^ living men. No one is capable of fashioning these unless 
he possesses, like Shakspeare, the imagination of a seer. The human 
being is so complex, that the logician who perceives his 4ifiefent ele¬ 
ments in succession can hardly study them all, much less gather them 
all in on«» flash, so as to produce the dramatic response or action in 
which they are concentrated, and which would manifest them. To dis¬ 
cover such actions and responses, we need a kind of inspiration and 
fever. Then the mind works as in a dream. The characters move 
within the poet, almost involuntarily: he waits for them to speak, 
he remains motionless, hearing their voices, withdrawn into himself, in 
order that he may not disturb the drama which they are about to act 
in his soul. That is his artifice: to let them alone. He is altogether 
astonished at their discourse; as he observes them, he forgets that it is 
he who invents them. Their mood, character, education, disposition of 
mind, situation, attitude, and actions, make up to him so well-connected 
a whole, and so readily unite into palpable and solid beings, that he 
dares not attribute to his reflection or reasoning a creation so vast and 
speedy. Beings are organised in him as in nature, that is, of themselves, 
and % a force which the combinations of his art could not replace.® 
Jonson has nothing wherewith to replace it but these combinations 
of art. He chooses a general ideacunning, folly, severity — and 
ti^^akes a person out of it. This person is called Crites, Asper, Sordido, 
Deliro, Fecunia, Subtil, and the transparent name indicates the logical 
process which produced it. The poet took an abstract quality, and 
putting together all the acts to which it may give rise, trots it out on 
the stage in a man’s dres^. His characters, like those of la Bruy ere 
and Theophrastus, were hammered out of solid deductions. Now it is a 
vice selected from the catalogue of moral philosophy, sensuality thirst¬ 
ing for gold: tliis perverse double inclination becomes a personage, Sir 
Epicure Mammon ; before the alchemist, before the famulus, before his 
friend, before his mistress, in ^public or albne, all his words denote a 
greed of pleasure and.of gol^ and they express nothing more.* Now. 
it is a piece of madness gathered from the old sophis^ a babbling 
with borror of noise; this^brm of mental patholqgy becomes a per- 
sonagey Morose; the poet Aas the air of a doctor who has mfdertaken 


^ S^a$^ CjotiUn^, pas^. 

' * Alfied de pt^ca to isf lea liepra., t 

' Sir Sjacuz^ammon with Baron Hhlot l^Sao’s Oouabie Bette, 

who is foamed Jonson, creates real like l^kiijpeara. 
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the task of recording exactly all the desires of speech, all the necessities 
of silence, and of recording nothing eUe, Now he picks out a laughable 
incident, an affectation, a species of folly, from the manners of the 
dandies and the courtiers; a mode of swearing, an extravagant style, 
a habit of g;esfieulating, or any other oddity contracted by vanity or 
fashion. The hero whom he covers with these eccentricities, is overloaded 
by them. He disappears beneath his enormous trappings; he drags them 
about with him everywhere; he cannot get rid of, them for an instant. 
We no longer see the man under the dress; he is like a mannikin, 
oppressed under a doak, too heavy for him. Sometimes, doubtless, his 
habits of geometrical construction produce personages almost life-like. 
Bobadil, the grave boaster; Captain Tucca,*i,he begging bully, inventive 
buffoon, ridiculous talker'; Amorphusthe traveller, a pedantic doctor of 
good manners, Jaden with eccentric phrases, create as much illusion as 
one can wish; but it is because they are Hitting comicalities and low 
characters. It is not necessary for a poet to study such creatures; it 
is enough that he discovers in them three or four leading features; it 
is of little consequence if they always present themselves in the same 
light: the/ produce laughter, like the Countess d^Escarbagnas or any of 
the Fdcheux in Moli^re; we want nothing else of them. On the con¬ 
trary, the others weary and repel tjs. They are stage-masks, not living 
figures. Moulded into a fixed expression, they persist to the end of 
the piece in their unvarying grimace or their eternal frown. A man 
is not an abstract passion. He stamps the vices and virtues w’hicb be 
possesses with his individual mark. These vices and virtues receive, on 
entering into him, a bent and form which they have not in others. No 
one is unmixed sensuality. Take a thousand sensualists, and you will 
find a thousand modes of sensuality; for there are a thousand paths, a 
thousand circumstances and degrees, in sensuality. To make Sir Epi¬ 
cure Mammon a real being, we must give him the kind of disposition, 
the spedes of education, the manner of imagination, which produce 
sensuality. When we wish to construct a man, we must dig down to 
the foundations of mankind; that is, we must define to ourselves the 


structure of his bodily machine, and the primitive gait of his mind. 
Jonson has not dug stifficiently deep, and his constructionB are incom¬ 
plete ; he has built on the surface, and he has built but a single stoty. 
He was not acquainted with man in 'his fulness, 4tud he ignored man’s 


basis; he put on the stage and gave a representation of moral treatises, 
fragments df history,' scraps of satire; he did not stamp new bein^ on 
the imagination of mankind. 


its beg^ning, mid^e, and end; 
subordmate weU.hdsngd^;;w^ comHuOdi ^an Cnterest which 
grows and^n^Wt fiaff i; ^e ei^ts qomhine to 

demonsWal^iL'ft'trbl^*^' dlb’thA'AhlutaAl'jiM. 
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in short, an art like that which Moliere and Racine were about to apply 
and teach. He does not, like Shakspeare, take a novel from Greene, a 
chronicle from Holinshed, a life from Plutarch, promiscuously, to cut 
them into scenes, irrespective of likelihood, indifferent as to order and 
unity, caring only to set up men, at times wandering into poffetic reveries, 
at need finishing up the piece abruptly with a recognition or a butchery. 
He,£Qyerns Ijimself and his characters; he wills and he knows all that 
tfiey do, and all that he does. But beyond his habits of Latin regularity, 
he possesses the great faculty of his age and race,—^the sentiment of 
nature and existence, the exact knowledge of precise detail, the power 
in frankly and boldly handling frank passions. This gift is not wanting 
in any writer of the time; they do not feai words that are true, shock¬ 
ing, and striking details of the bedchamber or medical study; the 
prudery of modern England and the refinement of monarchical France 
veil not the nudity of their figures, or dim the colouring of their 
pictures. They live freely, liberally, amidst living things; they see 
the ins and outs of lust, raging Avithout shame, hypocrisy, or redeeming 
softness; and they exhibit it as they see it, Jonson as boldly as the 
rest, occasionally more boldly than the rest, strengthened as he is by 
the vigour and roughness of his athletic temperament, by the extraordi¬ 
nary exactness and abundance of his observations and his knowledge. 
Add yet his moral loftiness, his sourness, his powerful railing wrath, 
exasperated and bitter against vice, his resolution strengthened by pride 
and by conscience: 


‘ With an armed and resolved hand, 

I’ll strip the ragged follies of the time 

Naked as at their birth . . . and with a whip of steel. 

Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 

I fear no mood stampt in a private brow, 

When I am pleas’d t’ unmask a public vice. 

I fear no strumpets druM, nor ruffi.ans stab. 

Should 1 detect their hajlcful luxuries;' ’ 

above all, a scorn of base compliaiice, a disdain for 

*T^se jaded wits 

That run a broken paJee for common hire,’—* 
an enthusiasm, or deep love pf/ . 

/ ‘A happy muse, 

Born on the wingb of her immortal thought. 

That kicks at caL^h with a disdainful bed, 

And beats at hfjj,^ gates with her bright hoofs.’ • 

Such are the energies wl^ch he brought to the drama and to comedy; 
they were great enoug^to ensure him a high position, and a position 
apart. • l 

* S/V&'if Man oui (if hitjHumourt Prologue. • PoetaHer, i. 2. * Ibid. 
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III. 

For wliatever Jonson undertakes, whatever be his faults, haughti-^ 
ness, rough-l^andling, predilection for morality and the past, antiquarian 
and censorious instincts, be is never little or commonplace. It signifies ^ 
nothing that in his Latinised tragedies, Sejanus, Catiline^ he is fettered 
by the worship of the old worn models of the Roman decadence; 
nothing that he plays the scholar, hammers out Ciceronian harangues,, 
hauls in choruses imitated from Seneca, holds forth in the style of Lucan 
and the rhetoricians of the empire: he more than once attains a genuine 
accent; through his pedantry, heaviness, literary adoration of the 
ancients, nature forces its way; he lights, at his first attempt, on the 
crudities, horrors, gigantic lechery, shameless depravity of imperial 
Rome; he takes in hand and sets in motion the lusts and ferocities, the 
passions of courtesans and princesses, the daring of assassins and of 
great men, which produced Messalina, Agrippina, Catiline, Tiberius.^ 
In the Rome which he places before us we go boldly and straight to 
the end; justice and pity oppose no barriers. Amid victorious and 
slavish customs, human nature is upset; corruption and crime are held 
as marks of insight and energy. Observe how, in Sejanus, assassination 
is plotted and carried out with marvellous coolness. Livia discussee 
with Sejanus the methods of poisoning her husband, in a clear style, 
Avithout circumlocution, as if the subject were how to gain a lawsuit 
or how to serve up a dinner. There are no equivocations, no hesita¬ 
tion, no remorse in the Rome of Tiberius. Glory and virtue consist in 
power; scruples are for common souls; the mark of a lofty heart is to 
desire all and to dare all. Macro says rightly : 

‘ ^Moil’s fortune there is virtue; reason their will; 

Their licence, law; and their observance skill. 

Occasion is their foil; conscience, their stain; 

Profit, their lustre: aud what else is vain. ’ * 

Sejanus addresses Livia thus: 

‘Eoyal lady,.«. 

Yet, now 1 see your wisdom, judgment, strength. 

Quickness, and will, to apprehend the means 
To your own good and greatness, I protest 
Myself throngh rarified, and turn’d all flame 
In your affection. ’ * 

Tliese are the loves of the wolf and his mate; he prmses h§r for 
being so ready to kill. .Amd observe in one moment the morals of a 
prostitute appear behind the manners of the poisoner. Sejanus goes out, 
and immediately, like a courtesan, livia turns to her physician, saying: 


* See the second Act of Oa&liae. 

* T/te Fait qf S^anut, iii last Scene. 


* md. II 
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• How do 1 look to-day t 

Eudemus. Excellent dear, believe it. This same fucus 
Was well laid on. L. Methinks ’tis here not white, 

E. Lend me your scarlet, lady. ’Tis the sun 
Hath giv'n some little taint nnto the ceruse, 

Yon should have us’d of the white oil 1 gave you. 

Sejanus, for your love I Uis very name 
‘ Commandeth above Cupid or his shafts, , . . 

'Tis now well, lady, you should 
IJsc of the dentifrice 1 piesciib’d you too, 

To dear your teeth, and the picpar'd pomatum, 

To smooth the skin. A lady cannot be 
Too curious of her foim, that still would hold 
The heart of sucli a peisoii, made her captive, 

As you have this ■ who, to endear him moie 
In your clear eye, hath pul away his wife . . . 

I'air Apicdfcv, .mid made s])acious loom 
To your new pleasures. L. Have we not loturn’d 
That with our hate to Dnisus, and discovoiy 
Of all his counsels * . . . 

/?. 'VVlicii will jon take some physick, lady ? L When 
I shall, Eudcinus: but let Diusns’ ding 
Bp first piepai’d. E. Were Lygdus made, that’s done. . . , 
ril send you a perfume, fiist to resolve 
.\iid procure sweat, and then piepare a batli 
To cleanse and clear the cufis ; against when 
I'll have an excellent new fucus made 
Resistive ’gainst the snn, tlie rain or wind, 

Which you shall lay on with a breath or oil. 

As yon best like, and last some iouiteen hours. 

This change came timely, lady, tor your health.'* * 

% 

He ends by congratulating her on her approaching change of husbands 
Drusus was injuring her complexion; Sejanus is far preferable; a 
physiological an^ practical conclusion. The Roman apothecary had on 
the same shelf his medicine-chest, his chest of cosmetics, and his chest 
of poisons.* 

After this you find one after another all the scenes of Roman life 
unfolded, the bargain of murder, the comedy of justice, the shameless¬ 
ness of flattery, the anguish and vacillation of the senate. When 
Sejanus wishes to buy a conscience, he questions, jokes, plays round 
the offer he is about to make, throws it out as if in pleasantry, so as 
to be able to withdraw it, i^necd be; then, when the intelligent look 
of the rascal, whom he is trafficking with, shWs that he is understood: 

. -— - . — -- - -. 

^ The FaU qf S^emut, ii 

, * CatUiite, Act iL; a fine scene, no less frank and lively, cm the di&sipatioa 
^of the ih%hm ranks in Borne. 
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• Protest not. 

Tliy looks are vows to me^ . , . 

Thou art a man, made to make consuls. Go.*^ 

Elsewhere, the senator Latiaris brings to him his friend Sabinus, storms 
before the latter against tyranny, openly expresses a desire for liberty, 
provoking him to speak. Then two spies who were hid behind the 
door, cast themselves on Sabinus, crying, ‘Treason to Cas^rl' ami 
drag him, with his face covered, before the tribunal, thence to ‘be 
thrown upon the Gemonies.’* So, when the senate is assembled, 
Tiberius has chosen beforehand the accusers of Silins, and their parts 
distributed to them. They mumble in a corner, whilst aloud is heard, 
in the emperor’s presence: 

* Caibar, 

Live long and happy, great and royal C.esar ; 

The gods preserve thee and thy modesty. 

Thy wisdom and thy innocence. . , . Guard 
His meekness, Jove, his piety, his care, 

His bounty.’^ 

Then the herald cites the accused; Varro, the consul, pronounces the 
indictment; Afer hurls upon them his bloodthirsty eloquence: the 
senators get excited ; we see laid bare, as in Tacitus and Juvenal, the 
depths of Roman servility, hypocrisy, insensibility, the venomous craft 
of Tiberius. At last, after so many others, the turn of Sejanus comes. 
The fathers anxiously assemble in the temple of Apollo ; for some days 
past Tiberius has seemed to be trying to contradict himself; he has 
removed the friend of his favourite, and next day sets his enemies in 
high positions. They mark the face of Sejanus, and know not what 
to anticipate; Sejanus is troubled, then after a moment’s cringing is 
more arrogant than ever. The plots are confused, the rumours con¬ 
tradictory. Macro alone is in the confidence of Tiberius, and soldiers 
are seen, drawn up at the porch of the temple, ready to enter at the 
earliest sound. The formula of convocation is read, and the council 
marks the names of those who do not rj>spond to the summons; then 
Regulus addresses them, and announces that Caesar 

* Piopounds to this gtave senate, the bestowing 
Upon the man he loves, honour’d Sejjanus, 

The tiibunitial dignity and power: 

Here are his letters, signed with his signet. 

What pleaseth now the Fathers to be done t * 

‘ Senators. eBead, read ’em, o^n, publicly read 'em. 

Cotta. Gsesar hath honour’d his own greatness much 
•In thinking of this act. Trio. It was a thonght 
Happy, and worthy Ceesar. Zattaris. And t^e lord 
* At worthy i1^-oa whom it is directed} 


I Th* Fail (tf L 


• im. iv. 


•im UL 
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Haterina, Most worthy I Sanquinnia. Rome did r*ever hoast the virtue 
That could give envy hounds, but his : Sejanus.— 

\9t Sen. Honour'd and noble I 2d Sen. Good and great Sejanus I 
Praconea. Silencei*' 

'IRberius’ letter is read. First, long obscure and vague phrases, 
mingled with indirect protests and accusations, foreboding something 
and reve'aling nothing. Suddenly comes an insinuation against Se* 
janus. The fathers are alarmed, but the next line reassures them. 
A word or two further on, the same insinuation is repeated with 
greater exactness. ‘ Some there be that would interpret this his 
public severity to be particular ambition; and that, under a pretext 
of service to us, he doth but remove his own lets: alledging the 
strengths he hath made to himself, by the prsetorian soldiers, by his 
faction in court and senate, by the oiHces he holds himself, and con> 
fers on others, his popularity and dependents, his urging (and almost 
driving) us to this our unwilling retirement, and lastly, his aspiring 
to be our son-in-law.’ Tlie fathers rise: ‘This ’s strange I’ Their 
eager eyes are fixed on the letter, on Sejanus, who perspires and grows 
pale; their thoughts are busy with conjectures, and the words of the 
letter fall one by one, amidst a sepulchral silence, caught as they fall 
with a devouring eagerness of attention. The senators anxiously weigh 
the value of these varying expressions, fearing to compromise them¬ 
selves with the favourite or with the prince, all feeling that they must 
understand, if they value their lives. 

* “ Your wisdoms, Conscript Fathers, are able to examine, and censure these 
BUggestiona. But, were they left to our absolving voice, wo durst pronomice them, 
as we think them, most malicious." 

Senator. 0, he has restor’d all; list. 

PreecQ. “Yet are they offer’d to be avert’d, and on the lives of the informers.”’* 

At this word the letter becomes menacing. Those next Sejanus 
forsake him. ‘Sit farther. ... Let’s remove!’ The heavy Sanquinius 
leaps panting over the benches. The soldiers come in; then Macro. 
And now, at last, the letter orders the arrest of Sejanus. 

* Pegultu. Take him hence. 

And all the gods guard Coesar I Trio. Take him hence. 

Jffateriua. Hence. Cotta. To the dungeon with him. San. He deserves it. 

Sen. Crown all our doors with bays. San. And let an ox, 

With gilded horns and garlands, straight be led 

Unto the Capitol. Hat. And tacrific’d c 

To Jove, for Caesar’s safety. Trio. All our gods 

Be present still to Caesar I ... ^ 

Cotta. I^et all tlie traitor’s titles he defac’d. 

Trio. His images and statues be pull’d down. , , , 


TAe Pall of S^antUf v. 


»/bid. 
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Sen. Liberty I liberty! liberty! I^ad on, 

And praise to Macro that hath saved Rome.'* 

It is the baying of a furious pack of hounds, let loose at last on him, 
under whose hand they had crouched, and who had for a long time 
beaten and bruised them. Jonson discovered in his own energetic soul 
the energy,of these Roman passions; and the clearness of his mind, 
added to his profound knowledge, unable to construct chara'cters, fur¬ 
nished him with general ideas and striking incidents, which suffice to 
depict manners. 

IV. 

Moreover, it was to this that he turned his talent. Nearly aH las 
work consists of comedies, not sentimental and fanciful as Shakspeare’s, 
but imitative and satirical, written to represent and correct follies and 
vices. He introduced a new model ; he had a doctrine ; his masters 
were Terence and Plautus. He observes the unity of time and place, 
almost exactly. He ridicules the authors, who, in the same play, 

* Make a child now-swaddlcd, to proceed 

Man, and then slioot up, in one beard and weed, 

Past threescore years; or, with three rusty swords, 

And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 

Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars. . . . 

He rather prays you will he pleas’d to see 
One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 

Where neither choitis wafts you o’er tlie seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the hoys to pleuac; 

Nor nimble s(\nib is seen to make afeared 
The gentlewomen. . . . 

But deeds, and langiiage, such as men do itse. . . . 

You, that have so grac’d monsters, may like men. ’ * 

Men, as we see them in the streets, with their whims and humours— 

* When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

• All his affects, his spirits, and his powers 
In their confluxions, all to run one way. 

This may he truly said to be a humour.’^ 

It is these humours w'hich he exposes to the light, not with the artist's 
curiosity, but with the moralist’s hate: 

* I will scourge those apes. 

And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirrour, 

As large as is the stage whereon we act; 

Where they shdl see the time’s deformity 
* Anatomiz’d in every nerve, and sinew, 

With constant courage and contempt of fear« . . . 


* TJte Fall of Sejanus, v. * AVci’y Jfan in his Jlimour, Prologue. 

3 Fvery Jfan out of his Ifumouri Prologue. V 
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I My strict hand 

[ Wot made to sei^e on vice, and with a ^ipe 
Stineeze out-the humonr of such spongy natures, 

; As lick up every idle vanity.’ ^ 

Doubtless a determination so strong and decided does violence to the 
dramatic spirit Jonson’s comedies are not rarely harsh; his characters 
are too gnotesque, laboriously constructed, mere automaton; the poet 
thought less of making living beings than of scotching a vice; the 
scenes get arranged mechanically, or are confused together; yre see the 
process, vre feel the satirical intention throughout; delicate and easy- 
flowing imitation is absent, as well as the graceful sprightliness w'hich 
abounds in Shakspeare. But if Jonson comes across harsh passions, 
visibly evil and vile, he will derive from his energy and wrath the 
talent to render them odious and visible, and will produce a Volpone, 
a sublime work, the sharpest picture of the manners of the age, in 
which is displayed the full brightness of the evil lusts, in which lewd¬ 
ness, cruelty, love of gold, shamelessness of vice, display a sinister yet 
splendid poetry, worthy of one of Titian’s bacchanalians.* All this 
makes itself apparent in the first scene, when Yoipone says: 

’ Good mariiiug to the day; and next, my gold: 

Open the shrine, that I may see my saint i ’ 

This saint is his piles of gold, jewels, precious plate: 

* Hail the world’s soul, and mine! . . . 0 thou son of Sol, 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss, 

With adoration, thee, and every relick 
Of sacred treasure in this bles.sed room I ’ 


Presently after, the dwarf, the eunuch, and the hermaphrodite of 
tlie house sing a sort of pagan and fantastic interlude; they chant in 
strange verses the metamorphoses of the hermaphrodite, who was first 
the soul of Pythagoras. We are at Venice, in the palace of the mag- 
nifico Volpone. These deformed creatures, the splendour of gold, this 
strange and poetaccl buffoonery, transport the thought immediately to 
the sensual city, queen of vices and of arts. 

- The rich Volpone lives in the antique style. Childless and withoin 
relatives, playing the invalid, he makes all his flatterers hope to be his 
heir, receives their gifts, 


* Letting the cherry knock against their lips, 

And draw it by their mouths, and back again.’* 

Glad to have their gold, but still more glad to deceive them, artisUc in 
gtiUe as in avarice, and just as^leased to look fit a contortion of suffer¬ 
ing as at the sparkle of a ruby. ' 


* jEVery ATait outQjffit’s Afttmoar, Prologue.' . ' ; i-. ’ 

^ ■ Compaq T<rfjK»w with Begna^’t sfirteenth with 

.tJ^-be^nii^ of the eighteenth century.. o -''' 
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The advocate Voltore arrives, bearing a ‘huge piece of plate.* 
Volpone casts himself on his bed, wraps himself in furs, heaps up 
his pillows, and coughs as if at the point of death ^ 

** Volpont, I tl^nk you, signior Voltore, 

\Vtiere is the plate ? mine eyes are hod. . . . Your lore 
Hath taste In this, and shall not be nn inswer‘d . . 

I cannot now last long. ... I feel me goings— 

Uh, uh, uh, uh! ” 

* 

He closes'his eyes, as though exlmusted: 

‘ Voltore. Am I inscrib’d his hch for ceitiin ? 

Mosca, ( Volpone's Parasite). Ate you 1 

J do beseech you, sir, you wiU vouchsafe * 

To write me i’ your family. All my hopes 
Depend upon your worship. I am lost, 

Except the rising sun do shine on me. 

VoU. It shall both shine and wairn thee, Mosca. ilf. Sir, 

1 am a man, that hath not done your love 
All the woist offices : here I wear your keys. 

See all your colTcis aud your caskets lockt. 

Keep the poor inventoiy of your jewels, 

Your pjate and moneys; am your steward, sir, 

Hxtsband your goods here. VoU. But am I sole heir? 

M. Without a partner, sir, confiim’d this monnng; 

The wax is warm yet, and the ink scarce dry 
Upon the parchment. VoU. Happy, happy, me! 

By what good chance, sweet Mosca ? M. Your desert, rir; 

I know no second c.iuse.’* 

And he details the abundance of the wealth in whicli Voltore is about 
to swim, the gold which is to pour upon him, the opulence which is to 
flow in his house as a river: 

* When will you have your inventory brought, sir ? 

Or see a copy of the will ?' 

The imagination is fed with precise words, sensible details. Thus, 
one after another, the would-'be heirs come like beasts of prey. The 
second is an old miser, Gorbaccio, deaf, worn out, almost dying, who 
nevertheless hopes to survive Volpone. To make more sure of it, he 
would faiu have Mosca give his master a narcotic. He has it about 
him, this excellent opiate; he has had it prepared under his own eyes, 
he suggests it His joy on finding Volpone more ill than himsehf ic 
bitterly humorous: ^ ^ 

*C. How does your patron t . . . M, His mouth 
«Ifl ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 

C. Good. ** 

M, A freezing numbness stUfena all his joiil^ 

And makes the colonr of his fieah like leaA 


‘ refjpone, I 3,^ 
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C. 'Tia Roodl, 

M. His pulse beats slow, and dull. G. Good symptoms stilL 

'M. And from his brain. (7. I conceire you, good. 

M, Flows a cold sweat, with a continual rheum, . 

Forth the resolved corners of his eyes. 

Q. Is’t possible} Yet 1 am better, ha I 
How does he, uith the swimming of his head} 

M. 0, sir, 'tis past the scotomy ; he now 
Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort: 

You hardly can perceive him, that he breathes. 

G. Excellent, excellent, sure 1 shall outlast him: 

Tliis mokes me young again, a score of years.' * 

H you would be his heir, says Mosca, the mojnent is favourable; hut 
you must not lot yourself be forestalled. Voitore has been here, and 
presented him with this piece of plate: 

*(7. See, Mosca, look, 

Here, I have brought a bag of blight cecchiiies, 

Will quite weigh down his plate. , , . 

M. Now, would 1 counsel yon, make home with speed, 

There, frame a will; whereto you sliall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. ... O'. This plot 
Did 1 think on before. . . . 

M. And you so certain to survive him. G. I. 

M. Being so lusty a man. C. ’Tis true.’* 

And the old man hobbles away, not hearing the instills and ridicule 
thrown at him, he is so deaf. 

When he is gone the merchant Corvino arrives, bringing an oiieut 
pearl mid a superb diamond : 

* Corvino. Am I his heir T 

Mosca. Sir, I am sworn, I may not shew the will 
Till he be dead: but here has been Coibaccio, 

Here has l^en Voitore, here were others too, 

I cannot nWber ’em, they w'ere so many. 

All gaping here for legacies ; but I, 

Taking the vantage of his naming you, 

Signior Corvino, Signior Coivino, took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and there I ask’d lihn, 

Whom he would have his heir ? Condno. WIio 
Should be executor f Corvino. And, 

To any question he was silent to, 

1 still interpreted the nq;ls, ho made ^ 

('Through weakness) for consent; and sent home th* othertii 
Nothing bequeath’d them, hut to cry and curse. ^ 

Cor, 0 my dear Mosca 1.. . Has he children} M. Bastards, 

Some dozcB, or more, that he begot on beggars, 

Gypsies and Jews, and black-moors, when he was drunk. . . . 


« 


* Volpone, i. 4. 
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Spoak out: 

You tna;^ be louder yet. . . • 

Faith, 1 could stifle him rarely with a pillow, 

^ As well as any woman tliat should keep him. 

(7. Do as you will, but I’ll begone.' ‘ 

Corvino presently departs; for the passions of the time have all the 
beauty of frankness. And Volpone, Ciisting aside his sick man’s gaib, 
cries: 

* My divine Moscal 
Thou hast to-day out-gone thyself, . . . Piepare 
Me musick, dances, banquets, all delights ; 

The Turk is not more sensual lu his pleasures, 

Than will Volpone.' * 

On this invitation, Mosca draws a most voluptuous portrait of Corvino’a 
wife, Celia. Smitten with a sudden desire, Volpone dresses himself 
as a mountebank, and goes singing under her windows with all the 
sprightliness of a quack; for he is naturally a comedian, like a true 
Italian, of the same family as Scaramouch, as good an actor in the 
public square as in his house. Having once seen Celia, he resolves 
to obtain her at any price: 

‘ Mosca, take my keys, 

Gold, plate, and jewels, all’s at thy devotion ; 

Employ them how thou wilt; nay, coin me too; 

So thou, in this, but crown my longings, Afosca. ’ * 

Mosca tells Corvino that some quack’s oil has cured his master, and 
that they are looking for a ‘young woman, lusty and full of juice,’ to 
complete the cure: 

‘ Ha’e you no kinswoman * 

Godso. —Think, think, think, think, think, think, think, sir. 

One o’ the doctors otfer’d there his daughter. 

(7. How? M. Yes, signior Lupo, the physician. 

C. His daughter ? M. And a virgin, sir. . . <7. Wretch ! 
Covetous wretch I ’ ■* 

Though unreasonably jealous, Corvino is gradually induced to offer 
his wife. He has given too much already, and would not lose his 
advantage. He is like a half-ruined gamester, who with a shaking 
hand throws on the green cloth the remainder of bis fortune. He 
brings the poor sweet woman, weeping and resisting. Excited by his 
own hidden pain, he becomes furious; 

^ ‘^e damn’d. 

(Heart) I will drag thee hence, home by the hair; 

JCry thee a strumpet through the streets; rip up 
Thy mouth unto thine ears; and slit thy nose; 

Like a raw rotchet—Do not tempt me, come,» 

Yield, 1 am loth—(Death t) 1 will buy some slave 


< Ibid, a tf-* 


* VolpoM, i. 5. 
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Whom 1 will kill, and bind thee to him, alir« { 

And at jaj window hang you forth, devising 
Some iuon8tro\i8 crime, which I, in capital letters^ 

Will eat into thy flesh with aquafortis, , 

And burning cor'sives, on this stubborn breast. 

Kow, by the blood thou hast incens’d, I’ll do ’t t 
Celia. Sir, what you please, you may, I am your martyr. 

Cor. Be not thus obstinate ; 1 ha’ not deserv’d it: 

Think who it is intreats you. Pr’ythee, sweet, 

(Good faith), thou slialt have jewels, gowns, attires, 

What thou wUt think, and ask. Do but go kiss him. 

Or touch him, but. For my sake. At my suit. 

This once No ? not ? I shall remember this. 

Will you disgrace me thus I Do you thirst my undoing I' * 

Mosca turns, the moment before, to Volpone: 

‘Sir, 

Signior Corvino .. . hearing of the con^nltation h.^l 
So lately, for your health, is come to olici, 

Or rather, sir, to prostitute.— C. Thanks, sweet Mosci 
M. Freely, unask’d, or unintreated. C. WelL 
M. As the true fervent instance of his love, 

His own most fair and proper wife; the beauty 
Only of price in Venice. C. 'Tis well urg’d.’ * 

Wliere can we see such blows launched and driven hard, full in the 
face, by the violent hand of satire ? Celia is alone with Volpone, who, 
throwing off his feigned sickness, comes upon her, ‘ as fresh, as hot, as 
high, and in as jovial plight,’ as on the gala-days of the Republic, 
when he acted the part of the lovely Antinous. In his transport he 
sings a love song; his voluptuousness culminates in poetry ; for poetry 
was then in Itsdy the blossom of vice. He spreads before her pearls, 
diamonds, carbuncles. He is in raptures at the sight of the treasures, 
which he causes to roll and spaikle before her eyes: 

j ‘ Take these, 

' And wear, and lose ’em: yet remains an earring 

To purchase them again, and this whole state. 

A gem but worth a private patrimony, 

Is nothing: we will eat such at a meal, 

The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales, 

The brains of peacocks, and ot estriches 
Shall be our food. . . . 

Conscience 1 ’Tie the beggar’s virtue. . . . 

Thy baths shall be th| juice of July flowqfs. 

Spirit of roses, and of violet^ 

The milk of unicorns, and panthers' hmth 


^ Voljpone, 41.7. We^pray the reader to pardon us for Ben Jonaoo’d broadneaa. 
If 1 i eannot depict the sixteenth century. Onmt the same lndu%enee 

to the historian as to the anatomist. 
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Gatlier'd in baji^s, and mixt with Cretan wines. 

Our drink shsli be prepatnd gold and amber; 

Which we will take, until my roof whirl round 
With the Tertigo: and my dwarf shall dance, 

• My eunuch sing, my fool make up the an tick, 

Whilst we, in changed shapes, act Ovid's talet^ 

Thou, like luropa now, and I like Jove, 

Then 1 like Mars, and thou like Erycine; , 

So, of the rest, till we have quite run through. 

And wearied (dl the fables of the gods 

We recognUe Venice in this splendour of debauchery—Venice, the 
throne of Aretinus, the country of Tintoret and Giorgione. Volpone 
seizes Ceiia: ‘Yield, or 1*11 force thee 1’ But suddenly Bonario, dis¬ 
inherited son of Corbaccio, whom Mosca had concealed there with 
another design, enters violently, delivers her, wounds Mosca, and 
accuses Volpone before the tribunal, of imposture and rape. 

The three rascals who aim at being his heirs, work together to save 
Volpone. Corbaccio disavows his son, and accuses him of parricide. 
Corvino declares his wife an adulteress, the shameless mistress of 
Bonario. Never on the stage was seen such energy of lying, such 
open villany. The husband, who knows his wife to be innocent, is 
the most eager: 

* This woman (pipasc your fatheihoods) is a whoie, 

Ot most hot exeicise, more than a paitrich, 

npou record. "Int Adv. No more. C. Neighs like a jennet. 

jtfotary, Preseivft the honour of the couit. C. I tlull. 

And modesty of your most reverend eais. 

And yet 1 liope that 1 may say, these eyes 
. Have seen her glcw'd unto tliat piece of cedar. 

That tine well-timber’d gallant; and that here 
The letters may be read, thorow the horn, 

Tiiat make the stoiy perfect. . . . 

Zd Adv. His grief hath made him frantic. {Celia noootis.) 

C. Kaie! Prettily feign’d I again I’* | 

They have Volpone brought in, like a dying man; manufacture false 
‘ testimony,’ to which Voltore gives weight with his advocate’s tongue, 
with words worth a sequin apiece. They put Celia and Bonario into 
prison, and Volpone is saved. This public imposture is for him only 
another comedy, a pleasant pastime, an^ masterpiece. 

*Mo»ea. To gull the court. Volpone, And quite divert the torrent 
rpon the innocent. . . . 

M. You are not taken with it enodgh, methinks. 

V, 0, more than if I had eigoy’d the wench 1 ’’ 

• 

To conclude, he writes a wiU in Mosca’s favour, has his death reported, 
hides behind a curtain, and enjoya the looks of the would-be heirs. 


I VoJfme, iii. 7. 


*iWd. ir.f. 
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They had just saved him, which makes the fun all the better; the 
wickedness will be all the greater and more exquisite. ‘ Torture 'cm 
rarely,’ Volpone says to Mosca. The latter spreads the will on the 
table, and reads the inventory aloud. ‘Turkey carpets nine. Two 
cabinets, one of ebony, the other, mother-of-pearl. A perfum’d box, 
made of an onyx.’ The heirs are stupefied with disappointment, and 
Mosca drivej them off with insults. He says to Corvino; 

* Why would you stay liere 1 with what thought, what promise ? 

Hear yout do you not know, I know you an ass ? 

And that you would most fain have been a wittol, 

If fortune would have let you ? That you are 
A declar’d cuckold, on good terms ? This pearl, 

You’ll say, was yours ? Eight: this diamond ? 

I'll not deny’t, but thank you. Much here else t 
It may be so. Why, think that these good works 
May help to hide your had. . . . 

Cow. I am cozen’d, cheated, by a parasite slave ; 

Harlot, th' hast gull’d me. 3f. Yes, sir. Stop your mouth, 

Or 1 shall draw the only tooth is left. 

Arc not you he, that filthy covetous wretch. 

With the three logs, that here, in hope of prey, 

Have any time this three years snnfft about. 

With your most grov’ling nose, and would have hir’d 
Me to tlie pois'ning of my patron, sir ? 

Are not you he that have to-day in court 
Profess’d the disinheriting of your son ? 

Perjur’d yourself? Go home, and die, and stink.’ * 

Volpone goes oiit disguised, comes to each of them in turn, and suc¬ 
ceeds in wringing their hearts. But Mosca, who has the will,.acts with 
a high hand, and demands of Volpone half his fortune. The dispute 
between the two rascals discovers their impostures, and the master, 
the servant, with the three would-be heirs, are sent to the galleys, to 
prison, to the pillory^—as Corvino says, to 

* Have mine eyes heat out with stinking fish. 

Bruis’d fruit, and rotten eggs.—’Tis well. I’m glad, 

I shall not see my shame yet.’® 

No more vengeful comedy has been written, none more persistently 
athirst to make vice suffer, to^nmask, triumph over, and punish it. 

Where can be the gaiety of such a theatre? In caricature and 
farce. There is a rude gaiety, a sort of physical, external laughter 
which suits this combative, diipking, blustering mood. It is thus 
that this mood relaxes from a war-waging and murderous satire; the 
pastime is appropriate to the manners of the time, excellent attract 
men who look upon hanging as a good joke, and laugh, to see the 
Puritans’ ears out. ^ut yourself for an instant in their place, and you 


V. 8. 
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will think like them, that The SihrU Woman is a masterpiece. Morose 
is an old monomaniac, who has a horror of noise, but loves to speak. 
He inhabits a street so narrow that a carriage cannot enter it. He 
drives off with his stick the bear-leaders and sword-players, who venture 
to pass under his windows. He has sent away his servant whose shoes 
creaked; and Mute, the new one, wears slippers ‘ scal’d with wool,’ and 
only speaks in a whisper through a tube. Morose ends by forbidding 
the whisper, and making him reply by signs. For the rest, he is rich, 
he is an uncle, and ill-treats his nephew Sir Danphlne Eugenie, a man 
of wit, with a lack of money. You see beforehand all the tortures 
which poor Morose is to suffer. Sir Dauphine finds him a supposed 
silent woman, the beautiful Epicccne. Morose, enchanted by her brief 
replies and her voice which he can hardly hear, marries her, to play 
his nephew a trick. It is his nephew who has played him a trick. As 
soon as she is married, Epicocnc speaks; scolds, argues as loud and ns 
long as a dozen women : 

‘ Why, did you think you had mamed a statue ? or a motion only ? one of tlie 
French puppets, with the eyes turn’d with a wire? or some innocent out of the 
hospital, that would stand with her hands thus, and n playse mouth, and look upon 
you ? ’ * 

She orders the valets to speak louder ; she opens the doors wide to 
her friends. They arrive in troops, offering their noisy congratulations 
to Morose. Five or six women’s tongues overwhelm him all at once 
with compliments, questions, advice, remonstrances. A friend of Sir 
D.aupbine comes with a band of music, who play all together, suddenly, 
with their whole force. * 0, a plot, a plot, a plot, a plot, upon me I 
This day I shall be their anvil to work on, they will grate me asunder. 
'Tis worse than the noise of a saw.’ * A procession of servants is seen 
coming, with dishes in their hands; it is the bustle of the tavern which 
Sir Dauphine is bringing to his uncle. The guests clash the glasses, cry 
out, drink healths; they have with them a drum and trumpets which 
make great noise. Morose flees to the top of the hoWse, puts * a whole 
nest of night-caps ’ on his head, and stuffs up his ears. Captain Otter 
cries, ‘Sound, Tritons o’ the Thames I Nunc est hihendum^ nuncpede libero* 
' Villains, murderers, sons of the earth and traitors,’ cries Morose from 
above, ‘ what do you there ? ’ The racket increases. Then the captain, 
somewhat ‘jovial,’ maligns his wife, who fall^ upon him and gives him 
a good beating. Blows, cries, music, laughter, resound like thunder. 
It is .the >pqeJ®y^Qf,.uproau*. Here is a subject to shake rude nerves, 
and raise with inextingujshable laughter ^he mighty chests of the com¬ 
panions of Drake and Essex. ‘ Rogues, hell-hounds, Stentors 1... They 
have rent roof, walls, and all my windows asunder, with their brazen 
throats 1’ Morose easts himself on the people with his long sword, 
bre<'iks the instruments, chases the musidanaf, disperses the guests amidst 

* iil. 4. • . ' • Ibid. Uu 7. 
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an inexpressible uproar, gnashing his teeth, looking dreadfully. After¬ 
wards they pronounce him mad, and discuss his madness before him.^ 
* The disease in Greek is called /4«y/ee, in Latin tnsanta, furor^ vel ecstasia 
nuUanchblicOj that is, egressio, when a man ex melanckolico evadii fanaticus. 
.. . But he may be but phrenetima yet, mistress; and phrinetis is only 
delirium, or so.’ They talk of the books which he must read aloud Jo 
cure him. They add, by way of consolation, that his wife talks in her 
sleep, * anS snores like a porcpisce.’ ‘ 0, redeem m#, fate; redeem me, 
fatel* cries Jihe poor man.“ ‘For how many causes may a man be 
divorc’d, nephew?’ Sir Dauphine chooses two knaves, and disguises 
them, one as a priest, the other as a lawyer, who launch at his head 
Latin terms of civil and canon law, explain to Morose the twelve cases 
of nullity, jingle in his ears one after another the most barbarous 
words in their obscure vocabulary, wrangle, and make between them as 
much noise as a couple of bells in a bell-tower. On their advice he 
declares himself impotent. The wedding-guests propose to toss him in 
a blanket; others demand an immediate inquisition. Fall after fall, 
shame after shame; nothing serves him; his wife declares that she 
consents to ‘take him with all his faults.’ The lawyer proposes another 
legal method; Morose shall obtain a divorce by proving that his wife 
is faithless. Two boasting knights, who are present, declare that they 
have been her lovers. Morose, in raptures, casts himself at their knees, 
and embraces them. Epicocne weeps, and Morose seems to be delivered. 
Suddenly the lawyer decides that the plan is of no avail, the infidelity 
having been committed before the miu'riage. ‘ O, this is worst of all 
worst worsts that hell could have devis’d! marry a whore! and so 
much noise I ’ There is Morose then, declared impotent and a deceived 
husband, at his own request, in the eyes of the world, and moreover, 
married for ever. Sir Dauphine comes in like a clever rascal, and as a 
succouring deity. * Allow me but five hundred during life, unde,’ and 
I free you. Morose signs the deed of gift with alacrity; and his 
nephew shows hiip that Epicoene is a boy in disguise.® Add to this 
enchanting farce the funny parts of the two accomplished and gallant 
knights, who, after having boasted of their bravery, receive gratefully, 
and before tlie ladies, flips and kicks.* Never was coarse physical 
laughter more adroitly produced. In this broad coarse gaiety, this 
excess of noi^ transport, you recognise the stout roysterer, the stalwart 
drinker w'ho swallowed down torrents of Canary, and made the glass 
windows of the Mermaid shake Anlh his bursts of humour. 

V. 

Jonson did not go beyond this; he was not a philosopher like Moliere, 
able, to grasp and di'amatise the crises of human life, education, marriage, 

= * Sse M; de Pourceaugnac in MoUkre. 

iT, i. , ! « TSidjc V., 5. ' 

* PolichineHe in Le Moitfde imaginaire ; QStcnte de Scaph 
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sickness, the chief characters of his country and century, the courtier, 
the tradesman, the hypocrite, the man of the world.^ He remained on 
a lower level, in the comedy of plot,* the painting of the grotesque,* the 
representation of too transient subjects of ridicule,* too general vices.* 
If at times; as in the Alchemist^ he has succeeded by the perfection of 
plot and the vigour of satire, he has miscarried more frequently by the 
ponderousness of Us work and the hick of comic lightness, ^'he critic 
in him mars thellirtist; his literarjr calculations strip him*of sponta¬ 
neous invention; Ke is too much of a writer and moralist, not enough of 
a mimic and an actor. But he is loftier from another side, for he is a 
poet; almost all writers, prose-authors, preachers even, were so at the 
time we speak of. Fancy abounded, as well as the perception of colours 
and forms, the need and wont of enjoying through the imagination and 
the eyes. Many of Jonson’s pieces, the Staple of News, CynthieCs 
ReveUy are fanciful and alle^rical comedies, like those of Aristophanes. 
He there dallies with the real, and beyond the real, with characters who 
are but theatrical masks, abstractions personified, buffooneries, decora¬ 
tions, dances, music, pretty laughing whims of a picturesque and senti¬ 
mental imagination. Thus, in Cynthidls Revels^ three children come on 
‘pleading possession of the cloke’ of black velvet, which an actor 
usually wore when he spoke the prologue. They draw lots for it; one 
of the losers, in revenge, tells the.audience beforehand the incidents 
of the piece. The others interrupt him at every sentence, put their 
hands on his mouth, and taking the cloak one after the other, begin 
the criticism of the spectators and authors. This child’s play, these 
gestures and voices, this little amusing dispute, divert the public from 
their serious thoughts, and prepare them for the oddities which they 
are to look upon. 

We are in Greece, in the valley of Gargaphie, where Diana® has 
proclaimed ‘ a solemn revels.* Mercury and Cupid have come down, 
and begin by quarrelling; the latter says: 

I 

* My light feather-heel’d couz, what are you ? any more 'than my uncle Jove’s 
pandar! a lacipiey that runs on errands for him, and can whisper a light message 
to a loose wench with some round volubility ? . . . One that sweeps the gods’ 
drinking-room every morning, and sets the cushions in order again, which they 
threw one at another’s head over night ! ’ t 

These are the gods of good humour. Echo, awoke by Mercury, 
weeps for the beauteous boy Narcissus: 


' L’ReoU dee Femmes, Tartvffe, Le Misanthrope, Le BwrgeoUhgej^ilhomme, 
Le Malade itna^naire, Georges Dandin. „ 

* In the slyle of the Fofwrherks de Seapin, 

* Inthestyleofthe.F’ticA^fic. * In the stjHe of the Pr^elsiweai 

* In the Wyle of the plays of Bestouehes. 

* By Dian^ Queen Elizabeth !s meauk RevAs, f. 1. 
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• Thnt trophy of self-love, and spoil of nature, 

Who (now transformed into this drooping tlower) 

Hangs the repentant head, back from the stream. , . . 

Witness thy yonth’s dear sweets, here spent untested* 

Like a fair taper, with his own &me wasted I . . • 

And with thy water let this curse remain, 

(As an inseparate plague,) that who but tastes 
A drop thereof, may, with the instant touch. 

Grow dotingly enamour’d on themselves.'* 

The courtiers and ladies drink thereof, and behold, a sort of review of 
the follies of the tunc, arranged, as in Aristophanes, in an improbable 
farce, a brilliant show. A silly spendtluift, Asotus, wishes to become 
a man of the court, and of fashionable manners; he takes for his 
master Amorphus, a learned traveller, expert in gallantry, who, ic 
believe himself, is a 

* An essence so sublimated ard refined by travel. . . able,. . to speak the mere 
extraction of language; one that. . . was your first that ever enneh’d his couutiy 
with the true laws of the duello; whose optiques have drunk the sphit of beauty, in 
some eiglit-scoro and eighteen piinccs’ courts, wheie 1 have resided, and been there 
fortunate in the amours of three hundred forty and live ladies (all nobly if not 
piinccly descended) ... in all so happy, as even admiration heiself doth seem 
to fasten hor kisses upon me 

Asotus learns at this good school the language of the court, fortifies 
himself like other people with quibbles, learned oaths, and metaphors; 
he fires off in succession supci subtle tirades, and duly imitates the 
grimaces and tortuous style of his masters. Then, when he has drunk 
the water of the fountain, becoming suddenly peit and rash, he pro¬ 
poses to all comers a tournament of ‘court compliment’ This odd 
tournament is held before the ladies; it comprises four jousts, and at 
each the trumpets sound. The combatants perform in succession ‘ the 
bare accost; the better regard; the solemn address; and the perfect 
close.’* In this ferave buffoonery the courtiers are beaten. The severe 
Grites, the moralist'of the play, copies their language, and pierces them 
with their own weapons. Already, with grand declamation, he hod 
rebuked them thus: 

‘ 0 vanity, 

How are thy painted beauties doated on, 

By lights and empty ideots I how pursu'd 

With open and extended appetite I 

How they do sweat, and run themselves from hreath, 

Bais'd on their tocs^ to catch thy airy forms, 

Still turning giddy, tifi they reel like drufil^d^ 

That buy the mmy madness of one hour. 

With ^ho long i^ksomeneqi of following timer* ^ 

9 

the overthrow of the vices, appMr two symbolical masques, 

I L t ♦/AicT.i.S. 
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representing tlie contnuy virtues. They pass gravely before the spec¬ 
tators, in splendid array, and the noble verses exchanged by the 
goddess and her companions raise the mind to the lofty regions of 
serene morality, whither the poet desires to carry us: 

* Queen, and huntress, chaste and fair. 

Now tiie sun is laid to sleep, 

Ssated in thy silver cliair, 

State in wonted manner keep.... 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever.’ * 

Tn the end, bidding the dancers to unmask, Cynthia shows that the vices 
have disguised themselves as virtues. Slio condemns them to make fit 
reparation, and to bathe themselves in Helicon. Two by two they go 
olf singing a palinode, whilst the chorus sings the supplication ‘ Good 
Mercury defend us.’* Is it an opera or a comedy ? It is a lyrical comedy; 
and if we do not discover in it the airy lightness of Aristophanes, at 
least we encounter, as in the Birds and the Frogs, the contrasts and 
medleys of poetic invention, which, through caricature and ode, the 
real and the impossible, the present and the past, comprehending the 
four quarters of the globe, simultaueously unites all kinds of incom¬ 
patibilities, and culls all flowers. 

Jonson \\ mt further than this, and entered the domain of pure 
poetiy. lie wrote delicate, voluptuous, charming love poems, worthy 
of the ancient idyllic muse.® Above all, he was the great, inex¬ 
haustible inventor of Masques, a kind of masquerades, ballets, poetic 
(lances, in which all the magnificence and the imagination of the ilngUsh 
Renaissance is displayed. The Greek gods, and all the ancient Olympus, 
the.mythic personages whom the artists of the time delineate in their 
pictures; the antique heroes of popular legends; all worlds, the actual, 
the abstract, the divine, the human, the ancient, the modern, are 
searched by his hands, brought on the stage to furnish costumes, har. 
monious groups, emblems, songSJ whatever can excite, intoxicate the 
artistic sense. The elite, moreover, of the kingdom is there on the 
stage. They are not buffoons figuring in borrowed clothes, dum^y 
worn, for which they are still in debt to the tailor; they are ladies of 
the court, great lords, the queen; in all the splendour of their rank 
and pride, with real diamonds, bent on displaying their riches, so that 
the whole splendour of the national life*Ss concentrated in the opeta 
which they enact, like jewels in a casket What array 1 what profusion 
of splendouw I medley of strange characters, gipsies, witches, 
gods, heroea,, gnomes, fantastic Ixnngsi )£ow many,meta- 

' ' .. . * "< . ...Ht w ,.4.. . .,■ „ I ,1 » . ii nj i .. r . . , „ 

»(^/nthWe Meveh, v., last wxawi. 
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moTphoses, jousts, dances, marriage songs 1 What variety of scenery, 
architecture, floating isles, triumphal arches, symbolic spheres I GoW 
glitters; jewels flash; purple absorbs the lustre-lights in its costly folds; 
streams of brightness play upon the silken pleats; diamonds twisted, 
darting flame, clasp the bare bosoms of women; necklets of pearl float, 
loop after loop, down the silver-sown brocaded dresses; gold embroidery, 
weaving whimsical arabesques, depicts upon their dresses flowers, fruits, 
and figures, setting picture within picture. The steps of the throne 
bear groups of Cupids, each with a toich in his hand.^ On either side 
the fountains cast up plumes of pearls; the musicians, in purple and 
scarlet, laurel-crowned, make harmony in the bowers. The trains of 
masques cross, commingling their groups; ‘the one half in orange- 
tawny and silver, the other in sca-grecn and silver. The bodies and 
short skirts (were of) white and gold to both.’ 

Such pageants Jonson wrote year after year, almost to the end of his 
life, true eye-feasts, like a proces'-ion of 'fitian. Even when he grew 
to be old, his imagination, like that of Tithin, remained abundant and 
fresh. Though forsaken, gasping on his bed, feeling the approach of 
death, in his supreme bitterness he did not lose his tone, but wrote The 
Sad Shepherd, the most graceful and pastoral of his pieces. Consider 
that this beautiful dream was dreamed in ii sick-chamber, to an accom¬ 
paniment of bottles, physic, doctors, with a nurse at his side, amidst 
the anxieties of poverty and the choking-fits of a dropsy 1 He is 
transported to a green forest, in the days of Bobin Hood, amidst jovial 
chaoe and the great balking greyhounds. There are the malicious 
fairies, the Oberon and Titania, who lead men aflounder in misfortune. 
'I'here are open-souled lovers, the Daphne and Cliloe, tasting with awe 
the painful sweetness of the first kiss. There lived Earine, whom the 
stream has ‘ suck’d in,’ whom her lover, in his madness, will not cease 
to lament: 

‘ Eaiine, 

Who had her vny being, and her name 
With the first knots or buddings ot the spring, 

Born with the primrose or the violet, 

Or earliest roses blown: when Cupid smil'd. 

And Venus led the graces out to dance, 

And all the flowers and sweets in nature’s lap 
Leap'd out, and made their sulemn conjuration 
To last hut while she liv’d.' ... * 

*But she, as chaste as was her name, Earine, 

Dy'd nndeflowei’d: and now her syeet soul hovers 
Here in the air above us.’ * 

Above the poor old paralytic artist, poetry still hover^lite a haze of 
light Yes, he ht^ cumbered himse^ with science, clogged himself with 
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theories, constituted himself theatrical cMtic and social censor, filled his 
soul with unrelenting indignation, fostered a combative and morose dis¬ 
position ; but heaven's dreams jieyer deserted him. He is the brother 
of Shalcspenre. 

VI. 

So now at last we are in the presence of one, whom wtf perceived 
before us through all the vistas of the Kenaissance, like some vast oak 
to which all the forest ways converge. I will treat of Shakspeare by 
liimself. In order to take him in completely, we must have a wide and 
open space. And yet how shall we comprehend him ? how lay bare 
his inner constitution ? Lofty words, eulogies, Jill is vain by his side ; 
he needs no praise, but comprehension merely; and he can only be 
comprehended by the aid of science. As the complicated revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies become intelligible only by use of a superior 
calculus, as the delicate transformations of vegetation and life need for 
their comprehension the intervention of the most difficult chemical 
processes, so the great works of art can be interpreted only by the 
most advanced psychological systems; and we need the loftiest of all 
these to attain to Shakspeare’s level—to the level of his age and his 
work, of his genius and of his art. 

After all practical experience and accumulated observations of the 
soul, we find as the result that wisdom and knowledge are in man only 
effects and fortuities. Man has no permanent and distinct force to 
secure truth to his intelligence, and comnion sense to his conduct. On 
the contrary, he is naturally unreasonable and deceived. The parts of his 
inner mechanism are like the wheels of clockwork, which of themselves 
go blindly, carried away by impulse and weight, and which yet some-* 
times, by virtue of a certain unison, end by indicating the hour. This 
final intelligent motion is not natural, but fortuitous; not spontaneous, 
but forced; not inherent, but acquired. The clock; did not always go 
regularly; it had to be regulated little by little, with much difficulty. 
Its regularity is not ensured; it may go wrong in an instant. Its regu¬ 
larity is not complete; it only approximately marks the time. The 
mechanical force of each piece is always present, ready to drag all the 
rest from their proper ^ctign, and to disarrange the whole agreement. 
So ideas, once in the ^|j|nd, pull each blindly and separately, and their 
imperfect agreement threatens confusion every moment. Strictly 
speaking, man is idiotic, as the body is sick, by nature; reason and 
health come to us as momentary success, a lucky accident.* If we 
forget this, it is because We are now regulated, dulled, deadened, and 
because oiZr internal motion has become gradually, by friction and 
.... .. .■■■■■■- » '' . — 

^ This idea may be expanded psychologically: external perception, memoiy, 
are real h^ucinations, etc. This ia ffie aualy^ri aspect; under another aspect 
reason and heuith are the natural goahk ‘ * 
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tension^ half harmonised with'ihe motion of external things. But this 
is only a semblance; and the dangerous primitiTe forces remain untamed 
and independent under the order, which seems to restrain them. Let a 
great dangei arise, a revolution break out, they will make ^n eruption 
and an explosion, almost as terribly as in the earlier t nes. For an 
idea is not a mere inner mark, employed to designate une aspect of 
things, inert, always ready to. fall into order with other similar ones, so 
as to make an exact whole. However it may be reduced and disci¬ 
plined, it still retains a visible tinge which shows its likeness to an 
hallucination; a degree of individual persistence which shows its like¬ 
ness to a monomania; a nctwoik of particular affinities which shows its 
likeness to the ravings of delirium. Being such, it is beyond question 
the rudiment of a nightmare, a habit, an absurdity. Let it become 
once developed in its entirety, as its tendency leads it,* and you will 
find that it is essentially an active and complete image, a vision drawing 
along with it a train of dreams and sensations, which increases of itself, 
suddenly, by a sort of manifold and absorbing growth, and which ends 
by possessing, shaking, exhausting the whole man. After this, another, 
perhaps entirely opposite, and so on successively: there is nothing else 
in man, no free and distinct power; he is in himself but the process of 
these headlong impulses and swarming imaginations: civilisation has 
mutilated, attenuated, but not destroyed them; fits, shocks, transports, 
sometimes at long intervals a sort of transient partial equilibrium; this 
is his re^ life, the life of a lunatic, who now and then sim\ilates reason, 
but who is in reality ‘ such stuff as dreams are made on and this is 
man, as^Shah^peare has conceived him. No writer, not even Molifrre, 
has penetrated so far beneath the semblance of common sense and logic 
in which the human machine is enclosed, in order to crush the brute 
powers which constitute its substance and its mainspring. 

How did Shakspeare succeed ? and by what extraordinary instinct 
did he divine the remote conclusions, the deepest insights of physiology 
and psychology ? 'He had a complete imagination; his whole genius is 
in that single word. A small vrord, which seems commonplace and 
hollow. Let us examine it closer, to understand what it contains. 
When We think a thing, we, ordinary men, wc only think a part of it; 
vre see one side, some isolated mark, sometimes two or three marks 
together; for what is beyond, our sight fails u^ the infinite network 
of its infinitely-complicated and multiplied prl^crties escapes us; we 
feel vaguely tW there is something beyond our shallow ken, and this 
vague suspicion is the only p.art of our idea svhich at all reveals to 
us the great beyond. We are like tyro-naturalists, quiet people of 
Hmited tinderstanding, who, wishing to represent an animal, re^ its 
name and ticket, w^ith some indistinct image of its hide and fijS^e; but 


* $«s Spinoza and D. Stewart: Conception in its aataral state is beUet 
* k * iv, X. • 
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their miad rests there. If it so happ^S that they msh to complete 
their knowledge, they lead their memory, by regular olassifioations, 
over the principal characters of the beast, and slowly, discursively, 
gradually, .bring at last the bate anatomy before their ^s* To this 
their idea is reduced, even when perfected; to this also most frequently 
is our conception reduced, even when elaborated. What a distance 
there is between this conception and the object, how imperfectly and 
meanly the one represents the other, to what extent this mutilates that; 
how the consecutive idea, disjointed in little, regularly arranged and 
inert fragments, represents but slightly the complete, organised, living 
thing, ever in action, and ever transformed, words cannot explain. 
Picture to yourself, instead of this poor dry idea, propped up by a 
miserable mechanical linkwork of thought, the complete idea, that is, 
an inner representation, so abundant and full, that it exhausts all the 
properties and relations of the object, all its inward and outward 
aspects; tKht it exhausts them instantaneously; that it conceives of the 
animal all at once, its colour, the play of the light upon its skin, its 
form, the quivering of its outsti etched limbs, the flash of its eyes, and 
at the same time its passion of the moment, its excitement, its dash; 
and beyond this its instincts, their composition, their causes, their 
history; so that the hundred thousand characteristics which make up 
its condition and its nature find their analogues in the imagination 
which concentrates and reflects them: theie you have the artist’s con¬ 
ception, the poet’s—Shakspeare’s; so superior to that of the logician, 
of the mere savant or man of the world, the only one capable of pene¬ 
trating to the basis of things, of extricating the inner from beneath the 
outer man, of feeling through sympathy, and iuut^tlug -withput effort, 
the disorderly roundabout of human imaginations and impressions, of 
reproducing life with its infinite fluctuations, its apparent contradictions, 
its concealed logic; in short, to ci^ate as nature creates. This is what 
is done by the other artists of this age; they have the same kind of 
mind, and the same idea of life: you will find in bhakspeare only the 
same faculties, with a still stronger impulse; the same idea, with a still 
more prominent rditif. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sbakspeare. 

I. Life and character of Shakspeare—Family—^Youth—^Marriage—He becomes 

an actor—A tfonis—Sonnets—Loves— Humour—Conversation—Melan¬ 
choly—^The constitution of the productive and sympathetic character— 
Prudence—Fortune—Retirement. ^ 

II. Style—Images—Excesses—Incongruities—Copiousness—Difference between 

the creative and analytic conception. 

III, Manners—Familiar intercourse—Violent bearing—Harsh language—Con¬ 

versation and action—Agreement of manners and style. 

IV. The dramatis persoruz —^All of the same family—Brutes and idiots—Caliban, 

Ajax, Cloten, Polonius, the Nurse—How the mechanical imagination can 
precede or survive reason. 

V. Men of wit—Difference between the wit of reasoners and of artists—Mcr- 
cutio, Beatrice, Rosalind, Benedict, the clowns—Falstaff. 

VI. Women—Desdemona, Virginia, Juliet, Miranda, Imogen, Cordelia, Ophelia, 
Volumnia—How Shakspeare i-epresents love—Wh y he bases vii-tue^o n 
i nstinct or p assion. 

VII. Viliams—lagh,' itlciiard ill.—How excessive lusts and the lack of conscience 
^ are the natural x>rovince of the impassioned imagination. 

VIII. Principal characters—Excess and disease of the imagination—Lear, Othello, 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Macbeth, Hamlet—Comparison bf Shokspeare’s 
psychology ivith that of the French tragic authors. 

IZ. Fancy—Agreement of iraagmation with observation in Shakspeare—In¬ 
teresting nature of sentimental and romantic comedy—As you Like it— 
Idea of existence—Jlf*c?SM7n»icr NirjMts Dream —Idea of love—Harmony 
of all parts of the work—Harmony between the artist and his work. 

I AM about to describe an extraordinary^ species of mind, perplex¬ 
ing to all the French modes of analysis and reasoning, all-power- 
fnl, excesrive, equally master of the sublime and the base; the most 
creative that ever engaged is the exact copy of the details of actual 
existence, in the dazzling caprice of fancy, in the profound complica¬ 
tions oi superhuman passions; a nature poetical, immoral) inspired, 
superior to reason ^by the sudden revelations of his seerVmadness; so 
extreme in joy and pain, so abrupt of gait, so stormy .and impetuous 
in ius transports, that this great age alone could have cradled such a 
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I. 

Of Shakspeare all came from within—I mean from his soul and hb 
genius; eaternal circumstances contributed but slightly to his develop¬ 
ment.^ He was intimately bound up with his age; t^at is, he knew 
by experience the manners of country, court, and town ; he had visited 
the heights, depths, the middle regions of the condition oh mankind; 
nothing more. For the rest his life was commonplace; the irregu¬ 
larities, troubles, passions, successes through which he passed, were, on 
the whole, such as we meet with everywhere else.® His father, a glover 
and wool stapler, in very easy circumstances, having married a sort of 
country heiress, had become high-baili£lt and chief alderman in his little 
town; but when Shakspeare reached the age of fourteen he was on 
the verge of ruin, mortgaging his wife’s property, obliged to resign his 
municipal oiEces, and to remove his son from school to assist him in his 
bttsiness. The young fellow applied himself to it as well as he could, 
not without some scrapes and escapades : if we are to believe 'traditipj^ 
he was one of the thirsty souls of the place, with a mind to supnm^iP 
reputation of his little town in its drinking powers. Oncj^ipl^^y, 
having been beaten at Bideford in one of these ale-bouuppP^turned 
staggering from the light, or rather could not retu^j^jf^d passed the 
night with his comrades under an apple-tree by the roadside. Without 
doubt he had already begun to write verses, to rove about like a genuine 
poet, taking part in the noisy rustic feasts, the gay pastoral plays, the 
rich and bold outbreak of pagan and poetical life, as it was then to be 
found in an English village. At all events, he was not a pattern of 
propriety,-and his passions were as precocious as..they were, reckless. 
While not yet nineteen years old, he married the daughter of a sub¬ 
stantial yeoman, about eight years older than himself—^and not too soon, 
as she was about to become a mother.® Other of his outbreaks were 
no more fortunate. It seems that he was fond of poaching, after the 
manner of the time, being * much given to all unluckinesse in stealing 
venison and rabbits,’ says theKev. liichard Davies;* ‘ particularly from 

Sir-Lucy, who had him oft wlupt and sometimes imprisoned, and 

at last made him fly the country; . . . but his reveng was sn great, that 
he is his Justice Clodpate.’ Moreover, about this time Shakspeare's 
father was in prison, his affairs were desperate, and he himself had 
three children, following one close upon the other; he must live, and 
life was hardly possible for him in his native town. He went to 

I I II ■■ I ■!< p I I II I ■ —I I I ■! M ill II .. 

^ KtOiimWs Ly^e of Shakapeare. ^ ‘ . 

* Bom 1#64, died 1616. He adapted plays as early as 1591. Hhe first play 
entirely from his pen appeared in 1693 .—Payne Colliek. 

" Mr. Halliwell and other commentators try to prove thAt at this time the pre¬ 
liminary trothplight was regifrded as the real marriage; that' thia trothpiight had 
taken place, and that there was therefoxe no irregularity in Shakspeare’s conduct 

«Halliwell, m . . 
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London, and took to th^ stage: took tke lowest {>arts, was a * servant * 
in the theatre, that is, an apprentice, or perhaps a supemumeraiy. 
They even said that he had begun still lower, and that to earn his 
bread he had held gentlemen's horses at the door of the theatre.^ At 
aU events he tasted misery, and felt, not in imagutation but in fact, the 
sharp thorn of care, humiliation, disgust, forced labour, public discredit, 
the power^f the people. He was a comedian, one of ‘ His Majesty’s 
poor players,*®—a sad trade, degraded in all ages by the contrasts and 
the falsehoods inseparable from it; still more degraded then by the 
brutalities of the crowd, who not seldom would stone the actors, and 
by the severities of the magistrates, who would sometimes condemn 
them to lose their ears. He felt it, and spoke of it with bitterness: 

* Aks, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold che^ip what is most dear.’* 

And again: 

‘ When in disgrace with fortune * and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deut lieaven witli my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with fiiends possessed. > . 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet i^those thoughts myself ahnost despising.'* 

We shall find further on the traces of this long-enduring disgust, In 
his melancholy cbaractcns, as where he says: 

‘ For who would hear the whips and scorns of time, 

The o^ressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

' The insolence of oiiice and the spurns 

That patient merit of tlie unworthy takes, 

When he hiinscF might his quietus make 
W iih. a bate bodkin t ’ ® 

But the worst of this degraded position is, that it eats into the soul. 
In the company of bufioous we become bufibons: it is vain to wish to 
keep clean, if you live in a dirty place; it cannot be. No matter if a 
man braces himself; necessity drives and soils him. The machinery of 
^ the decorations, the tawdi-incss and medley of the costumes, the smell of 

^ AU these anecdotes are tradfijons, and consequcfitly or loss doubtful; 
but the other facts are anthentio. * 

* Terns of an. extant document. He is named along with Burbadge and Greena 

• Bemvt 110 . 

^ ® See Sotmets 01 a^l 111; also iii. 0. Many of Batidefs words would 

enne better fnm the mouth of an aotmr than a prineeT ^ also the COth Sonnet, 
*Tfred with aU these.' ' 

i\iSon*i6i 29.* . • Ui. 1. 
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the tallow and the candles, in contrast; with the parade of refinement and 
loftiness, all the cheats and^soididness of the representation, the bitter 
alternative of hissing or applause, the keeping of the highest and lowest 
company, the habit of sporting with human passions, easily unhinge 
the soul, drive it down the slope of excess, tempt it to loose manners, 
green-room adventures, the loves of strolling actresses, Shakspeare 
escaped them no more than Molifere, and grieved for it, like^Moli&re: 

‘ 0, for my sake do you with Fortune cliid^ 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds.’* 

They used to relate in London, how his comrade Burbadge, who 
])layed Richard iii., having a rendezvous with the wife of a citizen, 
Shakspeare went before, was well received, and was pleasantly occupied 
when Burbadge arrived, to whom ho sent the message, that Wilham 
t^o Conqueror came before Richard iii.* You may take this as an 
example of the tricks and somewhat coarse intrigues which arc planned, 
and follow in quick succession, on this stage. Outside the theatre be 
lived with fashionable young nobles, Pembroke, Montgomery, South¬ 
ampton,* and others, whose hot and licctilious youtll fed his imagi¬ 
nation and senses by the example of Italian pleasures and elegances. 
Add to this the rapture aud transport of poetical nature, and this afflux, 
this boiling over of all the powers and desires which takes place in 
brains of thi', kind, when the world for the first time opens before them, 
and you will understand the Vemis and Adonis^ ‘ the first heir of his 
invention.’ In fact, it is a first cry, a cry in which the wholo man is 
displayed. Never was seen a heart so quivering to the touch of beauty, 
of beauty of every kind, so ravished with the freshness and splendour 
of things, so eager and so excited in adoration and enjoyment, so vio¬ 
lently and entirely carried to the very limit of voluptuousness. His 
Venus is unique; np painting of Titian’s has a more brilliant and de¬ 
licious colouring no strumpet-goddess of Tintoret or Giorgione is more 
soft and beautiful: . * 

‘With blindfold fuiy sbe begins to forage, 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boiL . 

And glutton-hke she feeds, yet never filleth; 

Her lips ore conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so hij)^. 

That ehe will draw his lips' rich treasure dry.’ ® 

» t e 

* 111 * 

* Anec^te'written in 1602 on the anthorify of Tootey the actor. 

* The £ari of Sontiuii&pton wta nineteen years old wh^ $hakapelre dedicated 
his Adonis toldnU 

* See Titlan*apiotnz«i. IiOVes tS. Oods, at Blenha^ 

mi 440^9* ” • 
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'Even as an empty eagle, sharp hy fast, 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesH and bone. 

Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste. 

Till either gorge be stufTd or prey be gone; , * 

Even so she kiss'd his brow, his cheek, his chin, 

And where she ends she doth anew begin.’ * 

All is taken by storm, the senses first, the eyes dazzled by carnal 
beauty, but the heart also from whence the poetry overflows; the 
fulness of youth inundates even inanimate things; the landscape looks 
charming amidst the rays of the rising sun, the air, saturated with 
brightness, makes a gala-day : 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth tho world so gloriously behold 
That cedoTotops and hills seem burnish’d gold.’ ‘ 

An admirable debauch of imagination and rapture, yet disquieting; for 
such a mood will carry one a long way.® No fair and frail dame in 
London was without Adonis on her table.* Perhaps he perceived that 
he had transcended the bounds, for the tone of his next poem, the 
Idape of Lucrece^ is quite different; but as he had already a spirit wide 
enough to embrace at the same time, as he did afterwards iu his dramas, 
the two extremes of things, he continued none the less to follow his 
bent. The * sweet abandonment of love ’ was the great occupation of his f 
life; he was tender-hearted, and he was a poet: nothing more is required * 
to be smitten, deceived, to suffer, to traverse without pause the circle •. 
of illusions and pains^ which whirls and whirls round, and never ends. * 
He had many loves of this kind, amongst others one for a sort of 
Marion Delorme, a miserable blind desimtic passion, of which he felt 
the oppression and the shame, but from which nevertheless he could 
not and would not deliver hinjself. Nothing can be sadder than his 
confessions, or mark better the madness of love, and the sentiment of 
human weakness: 

^ * When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

1 do believe ber, though I know she lies.' * 

So said Alceste of C41imfene; ® but what a soiled C41im4ne is the crea¬ 
ture before whom Shakspeare kneels, with as much of scorn as of desire I 

* Those lips of thin^ 

That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 


‘ Venus and Adonff, v. 65-60. ^ • Ibid. v. 858-868. 

* Compare the first pieces of Alfred de Musset, Contes Italic et dPHapagne. 

* Crawley, quoted by Fh. Chosles, Etudes swr Slicdcapeare, * Sonnet 138. 

* Two characters in Moli^re’s Misanthrt^ The scene referred to is Act v« 
w. 7 “—Tb. 
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And seal’d Mse bonds of lore as oft as mine^ 

Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 

Be it laarful 1 love tliee, as thou lov’st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee.’* 

Tills is plain-speuking and deep shamelessness of soul, such as we find 
only in the stews; and these are the intoxications, the outbreaks, the 
delirium into which the most refined artists fall, when they resign their 
own noble hand to these soft, voluptuous, and clinging ones. They are 
higher than princes, and they descend to the lowest depths of passion. 
Good and evil then lose their names ; all things are inverted: 

* Uow sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name I 

0, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose I 
That tongJie that tells the story of thy days, 

Making lascivious comments on thy simrl^ 

Cannot dispraise hut in a kind of praise ; 

Namuig thy name blesses an ill report.' * 

What are proof, reason, the will, honour itself, when the passion is 
so absorbing ? What, think you, can be said further to a man who 
answers, ‘ I know all that you are going to say, and what does it all 
amount to ? ’ Great loves are inundations, which drown all repugnancel 
and all delicacy of soul, all preconceived opinions and all acceptcd| 
principles. Thenceforth the heart is found dead to all ordinary plea-, 
siires; it can only feel and breathe on one side. Shakspeare envies 
the keys of the instrument over which liis mistress’ fingers run. If he 
looks at flowers, it is she whom he pictures beyond them; and the, 
mad splendours of dazding poetry flood him repeatedly, as soon as he 
thinks of those glowing black eyes: 

* From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trini, 

Hath put a spiiit of youth in every thing, ' 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and Icap'd wilh him.’ * 

lie saw none of it: 

* or did I wonder at the lily's white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in tlie rose.’* 

All this sweetness of spring was but her perfume and her shade: 

* The forward violet thus I did chide; 

Sweet thief, Whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells^ 

If not from my love's breath f The purple pride, 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed." 


' Sonnet 142. 
* Sonnet 88. 


* Sonnet 85. 
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TLe lity I condemned for thy hand, 

And bads of marjoram had stol’n thy hair: 

The roses fearfully on thorns did sta^, 

One hlusldng shame, another white despair r 
A third, nor red nor white, had atol'n ot both 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath; * ■ • 

More flowers I noted, yet 1 none could see 
i But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee.* * 

Pas^onate trifles, delicious affectations, worthy of Ileiue and the con¬ 
temporaries of Dante, which tell us of long rapturous dreams centred 
around one object. Under a domination so imperious and sustainod, 
what sentiment could maintain its ground? That of family? He 
was married and had children,—a family which he went to see * once 
a year; ’ and it was probably on his return from one of these journeys 
that he used the words above quoted. Conscience? ‘Love is too 
young to know what conscience is.’ Jealousy and anger? 

* For, thou betraying me, 1 do betray 

My nobler part to my gro'»s body’s treason.' • 

Repulses ? 

‘ He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 

To stand in thy aflaiis, fall by thy side.’ ^ 

Tie is no longer young; she loves another, a handsome, young, light- 
haired fellow, his own dearest fiiend, whom he has presented to her, 
and whom she wishes to seduce : 

* Two loves 1 have of comfoit and despair, 

Which like two s])iiits do suggest uic slill: 

better angel is a man right fair. 

The uoiser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel fiom my side.’* 

And when slie has ^succecdcd in this,® he dares not confess it to himself, 
but suffers all, lil^o Moliere. AY hat wretchedness there is in these 
trifles of every-d.xy lifcl How man’s thoughts instinctively place 
by Shakspeare’s side the great unhappy French poet (Moliere), also 
a philosopher by nature, but more of a professional laugher, a mocker 
of passionate old men, a bitter railer at deceived husbands, who, after 
having played one of his most approved comedies, said aloud to a 
companion, ‘ My dear friend, 1 am in despair; my yrife does not love 
me I' Neither glory, nor work, nor invention satisfy these vehement \ 

1.1 ■ ■ ■ I 11 ■ I ^ 

* ’ Sonnet 141. * Ibid. 

* 144 1 also the Passional Pilgrim^ % ^ 

s T^ ^ptew interpretation of the SonnOs is due to ^e ingenious and learned 
^njeottcr^ of hL Ph. •Ohasles. —You a short history of these Stmnete, see Dyce’s 
^Shaheptfi^t h pp. 96-102. Ihia leunied editor sayst * I contend (hat allusions 
scatt^^ through the whole s^es are not to be hap^ly refemd to the personal 
cifepn«l4iioe8 of Slmk^are/---Tii. 
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souls; love alone can fill thenar because^ with their senses and heart; 
it contents also their brain; and all the powers of man, imagination 
like the rest, find in it their concentration and their employmenU 
< Love is my sin,’ he said, as did Musset and Heine; and in the 
Sonnets we find traces of yet other passions, equally abandoned; one 
in particular, seemingly for a great lady. The first half of his dramas, 
Midsummer NigMs Dreamy Jtoineo and Juliet, the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, preserve the warm imprint more completely; and we have 
only to consider his latest women’s character,^ to see with what ex¬ 
quisite tenderness, what full adoration, he loved them to the end. ' 
In this is all his genius; his was ono of those delicate souls which, ’ 
like a perfect instrument of music, vibrate of themselves at the slightest 
touch. This fine sensibility was the first thing observed in him. ‘ My 
darling Shak&peare,’ * Sweet Swan of Avonthese words of Ben Jonson 
only confirm what his contemporaries reiterate. He was affectionate 
and kind, * civil in demeanour, and excellent in the qualitic he pro¬ 
fesses;’^ if ho had the transports, he had also the effusion of true 
artists; he was loved, men were delighted in his company; nothing i» 
more sweet or engaging than this charm, this half-feminine abandon¬ 
ment in a man. His wit in conversation was ready, ingenious, nimble; 
his gaiety brilliant; his imagination easy, and so copious, that, as his 
comrades tell us, he never erased what ho had written—-at least when 
he wrote out a scene for the second time: it was the idea which ho 
would chang.'. not the words, by an after-glow of poetic thought, not 
wi^h a painful tinkering of the verse. All these characteristics are 
combined in a single one: he hud. a sympathetic genius; I mean that 
naturally he knew how to forget himself and become transfused into, 
all the objects which he conceived. Look around you at the great I 
authors of your time,- try to approach them, to become acquainted with 


^ Miranda, Desdemona, Viola. The following are the first woids of the Duke 
in Twelfth Night:— ^ 

* If music be the food of love, play on ; 

Gire me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again! it had a dying fall : 

0, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour t Enough; no more: 

Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 

0 spirit^of love 1 how quiol^ and fresh art thon, 

Th^ notwithstanding thy capacity 
Beceiveth as the sea, nought enters therc^ 

Of what validity and pitch soe'er, 

But folia into abatement and low price, % ' 
liven in a minute: so foil of shapes is foney 
That it alone is high-fonfostical.’ 

' IT. ChettU^ in nfpudiatmg'ilVeene’a sarcasm, attributed to hbav 
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them, to see them as they think, and you mil observe the force of 
this word. By an extraordinary instinct, they put themselves at once 
in the position of existences: men, animals, flowen^ plants, landscapes, 
whatever the objects are, living or not, they feel by intuition the forces 
and tendencies which produce the visible external; and their soul, 
infinitely complex, becomes by its ceaseless metamorphoses, a sort of 
abstract o| the universe. This is why they seem to live more than 
other men; they have no need to be taught, they divine. I have seen 
such a man, apropos of a piece of armour, a costume, a collection of 
furniture, enter into the middle-age more deeply than three savants 
together. They reconstruct, as they build, naturally, surely, by an 
inspiration which is a winged chain of reasoning. Shakspeare had 
only an imperfect education, ‘ small Latin and less Greek,* barely 
t French and Italian,' nothing else; he had not travelled, he had only 
read the current literature, he had picked up a few law words in the 
court of his little town; reckon up, if you can, all that he knew of man 
and of history. These men see more objects at a time; they grasp 
them more closely than other men, more quickly and thoroughly; 
their mind is full, and runs over. They do not rest in simple reason¬ 
ing ; at every idea their wliolc being, reflections, images, emotions, are 
set aquiver. See them at it; they gesticulate, mimic their thought, 
brim over with comparisons; even in their talk they are imaginative 
and original, with familiarity and boldness of speech, now happily, al¬ 
ways irregularly, according to the whims and starts of the adventurous 
improvisation. The sway, the brilliancy of their language is marvel- 
Iqus; so are their fits, the wide leaps with which they couple widely- 
removed ideas, annihilating distance, passing from pathos to humour, 
from vehemence to gentleness. This extraordinary rapture is the last 
thing to quit them. If perchance ideas fail, or if their melancholy 
' is too harsh, they still speak and produce, even if it be buffooneries; 
they become clowns, though at their own expense, and to their own 
hurt. I know o^e who will mutter bad puns when he thinks he is 
dying, or has a mind to kill himself; the inner wheel continues to turn, 
even upon nothing, that wheel which man musjt needs see ever turning, 
even thotigh it tear him as.it turns; his clown-tricks are an outlet; 
you will Md him, this inextinguishable fellow, this ironical puppet, at 
Ophelia’s |omb, at Cleopatra’s death-bed, at Juliet’s funeral. High or 
low, these men must always be at some extreme. They feel their 
good and their ill too deeply; they expand the state of their soul too 
widely, by a sort of involunjjgry novel. Aftgr the scandals and the 
disgusts by which they debase themselves beyond measure, they rise 
s^d bdeome exalted in a marvellous fashion, even trembling with pride 
&d joy, * Haply,’ says Shakspeare, after one of these dull moods: 

i. 27 : ‘Of Prcndi and Itidkin, I apprehend- he knew hut 

' ■ \; . 
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' Haply 1 tl^hik on thee, and then my states 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
from sullen earth, sings Hymns at heaven's gate.** 

'ains 

Ihen all fa4es away, as in a grate where a stronger flame than n£,,.g 
has left no substantial fuel behind it. 

* Th at time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaver or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those bouglik which shake against the cold, 

‘Bare min’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thon see’st the twilight of such day 
*As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Whirh-by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest.’’ . , « 

‘ No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am lied 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell} 

Nay, if yon read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

({That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on mo then should make you woe.’ * 

These sadden altcrnatious of joy and sadness, divine transports and deep v 
melancholies, exquisite tenderness and womanly depressions, depict the 
poet, extreme in emotions, ceaselessly troubled with grief or merriment, 
sensible of the slightest shock, more strong, more dainty in enjoyment 
and suffering than other men, capable of more intense and sweeter 
dreams, within whom is stirred an imaginary world of graceful or 
terrible beings, all impassioned like their author. 

Such as I have described him, however, he found his restiug-placa 
Early, at least from an external point, he settled down to an orderly, 
sensible, citizen-like existence, engaged in busmess, provident of the 
future. Be remained on the stage for at least seventeen years, though 
taking secondary parts;* he sets his wits at the s^me time to the 
touching up of plays with so much activity, that Ore^e called him ‘ an 
upstart crow beautified with our feathers; ... an absolute. 
factoiuniy in his owne conceyt the onely shake-scene in a epuntrey.’ * 
At the age of thirty-three he had amassed enough to buy at StratfordT 
a house with two bams and two gardens, and he went on steadier and' 
steadier in the same course. A man attains only to easy ciroumstances 
\ hv his own labour; if he gmns wealth, it is by making others labour 
fur him. This is why, to the trades of sictor and author, Shakspeare 
added those of manager and director of a theatre. He acquired a 
partial propiietorship iu the Blackfriars and G-lobe theatresi farmed 

' .■ I ■ ' • 

^Sonnets. ^Sonneted. . *S<met71, 

* The part in t^rhioh he excelled was that of the fat UatdtfU 

* Oreene's A'Ch^oicitwoftit't/ WU, ete* 

If 
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bought large pieces of land, more houses, gave a dowry to his 
J*^‘4ter Susapia, and finally retired to his native town on his property, 
m the Ig house, like a good landlord, an honest citizen, who manages 
whateV£jjj.j.yjjg ^gg jjjg gf municipal work., He had an 

income of two or three hundred pounds, which would be equivalent to 
about eight or twelve hundred at the present time, and according to 
tradition,.lived cheerfully and on good terms with his neighbours; at 
all events, it does not seem that he thought much about his literary , 
glory, for he did not even take the trouble to collect and publish his . 
works. One of his daughters married a physician, the other a wine 
merchant; the last did not even know how to sign her name. He lent 
• money, and cut a good figure in this little world. Strange close; one 
which at first sight resembles more that of a shopkeeper than of a poet. 
Must we attribute it to that English instinct which places happiness in 
the life of a country gentleman and a landlord with a good rent-roll, 
well connected, surrounded by comforts, who quietly rejoices in his 
v settled respectability,* his domestic authority, and his county standing ? 
iCtr rather, was Shakspeare, like Voltaire, a common-sense man, though 
:of ai.'* imaginative brain, keeping a sound judgment under*the sparkling 
of his 'gjenius, prudent from scepticism, economical through lack of 
independence, &nd capable, after going the round of human ideas, of 
deciding with Candide,® that the best thing one can do is ‘ to cultivate 
one’s gardek ? ’ 'T had rather think, as his full and solid head suggests,® 
that by theVmere force of his overflowing imagination he escaped, like 
Goethe, the'perils of an overflowing imagination; that in depicting 
Icceeded, like Goethe, in quelling passion in his own case; 
that the lava aid not break out in his conduct, because it found issue in 
his poetry; thait his theatre redeemed his life; and that, having passed, 
by sympathy, tlhrough every kind of folly and wretchedness that is 
incident to hunian existence, he was able to settle down amidst them 
with, a calm and laelancholy smile, listening, for distraction, to the aerial 
music of the fancies in which he revelled,* I am willing to believe, 
lastly, that in fmme as in the rest, he belonged .to his great generation 
and his greay'age; that with him, as with Rabelais, Titian, Michael 
Angelo, and Kubens, the solidity of his muscles balanced the sensibility 
of his nervM; that in those days the human machine, more severely 
tried and n^re firmly constructed, could withstand the storms of passion 
|and the fird of inspiration; that soul and body were still at equilibrium; 
{that genius was then a blossom, and not, as now, a disease. Of all this 
I we can but conjecture: if we»would see the man more closely, we must 
seek him in his works. 

"r """ "* .. ...... .. . . g — M l 

.,.*'1 *Ho was a respectable man.’ ‘A good word; what does it mean?’ ‘Hi 
kept a gig.'—(From ffhurtell’s trial for the murd^ of Weare.) 

, ' * The modd of an optimlit, the hero of one of Voltaire's Tin 

’ ^ his portraits, and in particular his bust. 

• / E^ecially in his later plays: Tmpest, Twelfth Nig^ 
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Let us then look for the man, and in his style. The style explains 
the work; whilst showing the principal features of the genius, it infers 
the rest. When we have once grasped the dominan^aoulty, we see 
the whole artist developed like a flower. 

Shakspearp imagines with copiousness and excess; he spreads meta¬ 
phors profusely over all he writes; every instant abstract ideas are 
changed into images; it is a series of paintings which is unfolded in 
his mind. He does not seek them, they come of themselves; they 
crowd within him, covering his arguments; they dim with their bright¬ 
ness the pure light of logic. He does not labour to explain or prove; 
picture on picture, image on image, he is for ever copying the strange i 
and splendid visions which are engendered one within another, and are t 
heaped up within him. Compare to our dull writers this passage, which 
I take at hazard from a tranquil dialogue : 

* The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and ardour of the mind. 

To keep itself from noyance; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it; it is a massy wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount. 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d; which, when it falh^ 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan.’ * 

Here we have three successive images to express the same thought. 
It is a whole blossoming; a bough grows from the trunk, from that an¬ 
other, which is multiplied into numerous fresh branches. Instead of a 
smooth road, traced by a regular line of dry and well-^xed stakes, you 
enter a wood, crowded with interwoven trees and lu^xuriant bushes, 
whiolii,;fccmceal*you and close your path, which delight and dazzle your 
eyes by the magnificence of their verdure and the wealth of their 
bloom. You are astonished at first, i^odern mind that you are, busi¬ 
ness man, used to the clear dissertations of classical poetry; you 
become cross; you think the author is joking, and that through self¬ 
esteem and bad taste he is misleading you and himself in his garden 
thickets. By no means ;* if he speaks thu%, it is not from choice, but of 
necessity; zoetaphpr isjml.te.wh^ but the iorm of his.&opglit. In 
;the height of passion, he imagines still When Hamlet, in despair, 
^remembers his father’s noble form, he sees the mytbologichl pictures 
Kvith which the taste of "the age filled the very streets: 

iil. S. 
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• A station like the herald Mercury 
. Nevr-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.' ^ 

Tliis charming vision, in the midst of a bloody invective, proves that 
there lurks a painter underneath the poet. Involuntarily and out of 
season, he tear^pff the tragic mask which covered his face j and the 
reader discove^ behind the contracted features of this terrible mask, u 
graceful hnd inspired smile of which he had not dreamed, 

I Such an imagination must needs be vehement. Every metaphor is 
a convulsion. Whosoever involuntarily and naturally transforms a dry j 
idea into an image, hay his brain on fire: true metaphors are flaming * 
apparitions, which aie like a picture in a dash of liphtning. Never, I 
think, in any nation of Europe, or in any age of history, has so deep a 
passion been seen. Shakspeare’s st^le is a compound of furious expres-*, 
sions. No man has submitted words to such a contortion. Mingled 
contrasts, raving exaggerations, apostrophes, exclamations^ the 'vfhoh» 
fury of the ode, inversion of ideas, accumulation of images, the horrible 
and the divine, jumbled into the same line; it seems to my fancy as 
tho^^ph he never write > a word without shouting it. ‘What have I 
done?’ the queen asks Hamlet. He answers: 

' Sucli on act 

Tliat "blurs the grace and blush of modesty. 

Calls viitue hypoerite, takes oifthe rosi* 

Eiom the fair forehead of an innocent love, 

And sets a blister tliere, makes raanioge-vowfi 
As false as dicers’ oathb: 0, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A ihapsody of words: heaven’s face doth glow} 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
l^s thought-sick at the act.’ * 

It is^tlie style ot jphrensy. Yet I have not given all. The metaphors are 
aTToxaggerated^ the ideas all verge on the absurd. All is transformed 
and disfigured by the whirlwind of passion. The contagion of the crime, 
which he denounces, has marred his whole nature. He'^o longer sees 
anything tn the world but corruption and lying. To vilify the virtuous 
were little; he vilifies virtue herself. Inanimate things are aucked into 
the whirl of grief. The sky’s red tint at sunset, the pallid shade spread 
'by night over the landscape, become the blush and the pallor of shame, 
and the wretched man who speaks and weeps |ees the whole world totter 
with him in the dimness of despair. * ' 

gSIglgt, it will be said, is half-mad; this explains his gehemence of 
expemm. The truth is that Is l^hakspeare. Be the 

***^”*^<m terrible peaceful, whether he is engaged on an invective or 


t Act iii Sc. 
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a conversation, the style is excessive throughout Shakspeare never^‘ 
sees things tranquilly. All the powers of his mind are concentrated in 
the present image or idea. He is buried and, absorbed in it. With 
such a genius, we are on the "brink of an abyss; the eddying water 
dashes in headlong, devouring whatever objects it meets, bringing them 
to light again, if at all, transformed and mutilated. We pause stupe-1 
fled before these convulsive metaphors, which might have been written 
by a fevered band ia a night’s delirium, which gather a pageful of ideas; 
and pictures in half a sentence, which scorch the eyes they would en¬ 
lighten. Words lose their sense; constructions are put out of joint; * 
[i.tradoxes of style, apparently false expressions, which a man might 
occasionally venture upon with diffidence in the transport of his'rapture, | 
become the ordinary language; he dazzles, he repels, he terrifies, he 
disgusts, he oppresses; his verses are a piercing and sublime song, 
pitched in too high a key, above the reach of our organs, which offends ‘ 
our ears, of which our mind alone can divine the justice and beauty. 

Yet this is little; for that singular force of concentration is re- j 
doubled by, the suddenness of the dash which it displays. In Shak-i 
speare there is no preparation, no adaptation, no development, no^^ref 
to make himself understood. Like a too fiery and powerful horse, he 
,bounds, but cannot run. He bridges in a couple of words an enormous 
interval; is at the two poles in a single instant. The reader vainly 
looks for the intermediate track; confounded by these prodigious leaps, 
he wonders by what miracle the poet has entered upon a new idea 
the very moment when he quitted the last, seeing perhaps^ between the 
two images a long scale of transitions, which we pace painfully step by 
step, but which he has spanned in a stride. Shakspeare files, we creep. 
Hence comes a style made up of conceits, bold images shattered in an 
instant by others still bolder, barely indicated ideas completed by others 
far removed, no visible connexion, but a visible incoherence; at every 
step we halt, the track failing; and there, far above us, lo, stands the 
poet, and We find that we have ventured in his footsteps, through a 
craggy landt full of precipices, which he threads, as if it were a 
straightforward road, but on which our greatest effbrts barely carry 
U3 along. . ^ 

What will you think, further, if we observe that these vehement ex¬ 
pressions, so unexpected, instead of following one after the other, slowly 
and with effort, are hurled out by hundreds, with an impetuous ease 
and abundance, like the'^bubbling waves from a welling spring, which are 
heaped together, rise one above another, <ind find no place wide enough 
to spread themselves and fall? You may find in J^meo andJultet 
score of examples of this |ne;j^ha,qstible inspiration .. The two lovest 
pile up an infinite mass of metaphors, impassioned exaggerations, 
clenches, (xmtorted phrases,( AmotOus extra^agancell Their Ishguaga 
is like the trill of nightingales. Shekspeare’s wits, Mercutio,' Beatrice, 
Rosalind, his clowfns, bufibem^ far-fetched jokes, widish 
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rattle out like a musketry-fire. There is none of them but provides 
enough play of words to stock a whole theatre. Lear s curses, or Queen 
Margaret’s, would suffice for all the madmen in an asylum, or all the 
oppressed of the earth. The sonnets are a delirium of ideas and images, 
turned out with an energy enough to make a man giddy. His first 
poem, Venus and Adonis, is the sensual ecstasy of a Correggio, insatiable 
and excited. This exuberant fecuntoy intensifies qualities already in 
excess, and multiplies a hundrcd-fold^the luxuriance of r^ietaphor, the 
incoherence of style, and the unbridled vehemence of expression.' 

All that I have said may be compressed into a few words. Objects 
were taken into his mind organised and complete; they pass into ours 
disjointed, decomposed, fragmentarily. He ilioij^\t^jn, th§ h\mp, we 
think piecemeal; hence his style and our style—^two languages not 
to be reconciled. We, for our part, writers aiad rcasoners, can note 
precisely by a word each isolated fraction of an idea, and represent 
the due order of its parts by the due order of our expressions. We 
advance gradually; we affiliate, go down to the roots, try and t sat our 
words as numbers, our sentences as equations ; we employ but general 
terms, which every mind can understand, and regular constructions, into 
which any mind can enter; we attain justness and clearness, no t lif e. 

^ Shakspeare lets justness and clearness look out for themselves, and attains 
life. From amidst his complex conception and his coloured semi-vision* 
Tiegrasps a fragment, a quivering fibre, and shows it; it is for you, 
from this fragment, to divine the rest. He, behind the word, has a 
whole picture, an attitude, a long argument abridged, a mass of swarm¬ 
ing ideas; you know them, these abbreviative, condensive words: these 
are they which we launch out from the furnace of invention, in a fit of 
passion—words of slang or of fashion, Avhich appeal to local memory 
or individual experience ;® little concocted and incorrect phrases, which, 
by their irregularity, express the suddenness and the breaks of the 
inner sensation; trivial words, exaggerated figures.® There is a gesture 
beneath each, a quick contraction of the brows, a curl of laughing lips, 
a clown’s trick, an unhinging of the whole machine. None of them 
mark ideas; each is the extremity and issue of a complete mimic action; 
none is the expression and definition of a partial and limited idea. 
Tliis is wBy Shakspeare is strange and powerful, obscure and original, 
beyond all the poets of his or any other age; the most immoderate of 
all violators of language, th e most marvellous of all cr eators^ pf ^ 

' Wiis is why, in the eyes of a writer of the seventeenth century, Shak&peare’s 
style is the most obscure, pretentious, painful, harhlrous, and absurd, that could 
be imagined. 

* Sh.xkspeare’a vocabulary is the most copious of all. It comprisA about 15,000 
words ; Milton’s onl y 8000 . 

I » See the convers&tiSinit Laertes and his sister, end of Laertes and Polonius, 
in Hamht, * The style is foreign to the sitnation; and we see here plainly the 
!\(itural and necessary process of Shakspeare’s thought. 
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the fi^thest i:egttkt..Jbgi& an4 cl.JtssiQal, reaspjjj^jthe one 

m'osV capaljle of exciting in us a ,yi[p;)cld AC.forW8i; ot plaeingv living 
being? before us. 


III. 

Let us reconstruct this world, so as to find in it the imprint of its 
c^ator. A poet does-not copy at random the manners whic^ surround 
him ; he selects from this vast material, and involuntarily brings upon 
the stage the moods of the heart and the conduct which best suit his 
talent. If he is a logician, a moralist, an orator, as, for instance, one 
of the French great tragic poets (Racine) of the seventeenth century, 
he will only represent noble manners; be will avoid low characters; he 
will have a horror of valets and the plebs ; he will observe the greatest 
decorum in respect of the strongest outbreaks of passion; he will reject 
as scandalous every low or indecent word; he will give us reason, 
loftiness, good taste throughout; he will suppress the familiarity, child¬ 
ishness, artlessness, gay banter of domestic life ; he will blot out precise 
details, special traits, and will raise tragedy into a serene and sublime 
region, where his abstract personages, unencumbered by time and 
space, after an exchange of eloquent harangues and able dissertations, 
will kill each other becomingly, and as though they were merely con¬ 
cluding a ceremony. Shakspgare does just the contrary, because his 
genius is the exact opposite. His master faculty is an ipips^sio ned 
jmag^ijltjiicm, freed from the fetter s of reason and morality. He aban¬ 
dons himself tol^^cf fiiicls m man notJtung'tharire'’^md care to lop 
ofF. He accepts nature, and finds it beautiful in its entirety. He 
paints it in its littlenesses, its deformities, its weaknesses, its excesses, 
its irregularities, and in its rages; he exhibits man at his meals, in 
bed, at play, drunk, mad, sick; Jhe adds that which passes behind the 
stage to that which passes on the stage. .He_does not dream of en¬ 
nobling, but of copying human life , and aspires only to make his copy 
more energetic midmofe striking than the original. 

Hence the morals of this drama; and first, the want of dignity. 
Dignity arises from self-comma nd. A man selects the most noble of 
his acts and attitudes, and allows himself no other. I^hakspeare’s cha¬ 
racters select none, but allow themselves all. His kings are men, and 
fathers of families. The terrible Leontes, who is abdut to order the 
death of his wife and his friend, plays like a child with his son: 
caresses him, gives him all the pretty little pet names which mothers 
are wont to employ; he dares be trivial; he' gabbles like a nurse} he 
has her language, and fulfils her offices: 

* I/MntM. What, hast smntch’d thy nose f 
They say it is a copy out of mine. Come, captain^ 

We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, captain: * • « 

Com^ sir page, 

Lookion me with yoiir wdkin eye: sweet villain I 
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Host dear’st! mycoUop . . . Looking on the lintt 
Of my boy’s f^e, methougbts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw mysell unbteech’d, 

In my green velret coat, my dagger muzzled, 

Lest it should bite its master. . . . 

IIow like, methought, I then was to this ketnei!. 

Tills squash, this gentleman I . . . My brother, 

» Are yon so fond of your young piince as we' 

Do seem to be of ours ? 

PoUxmes. If at home, sir, 

He's all my exercise, my miith, my matter, 

How my sworn friend and then mine enemy. 

My paiasite, ray soldier, statesman, all; 

He makes a July's day shoit ns December, 

And with his varying childness cuies in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood.’ ^ 

There are a score of such passages in Shakspeare. The great 
passions, with him as in nature, are preceded or followed by trivial 
actions, scraps ol talk, commonplace sentiments. Strong emotions are » 
accidents in our life: to drink, to eat, to talk of indifferent things, to 
carry out mechanically an habitual duty, to dream of some stale 
pleasure or some ordinary annoyance, that is the business of our lives .' 
Shakspeare pmnts us as we are j his heroes bow, ask people for news, 
speak of rain and fine weather, as often and as casually as ourselves, on 
the very eve of fulling into the extremity of misery, or of plunging into' 
fatal resolutior^s. Hamlet asks what’s o’clock, finds the wind biting, 
talks of feasts and music heard without; and this quiet talk, so little in . 
harmony with action, so full of slight, insignificant facts, which chance 
alone has raised up, lasts until the moment when his father’s ghost, 
rising in the darkness, reveals the assassination which it is his duty to * 
avenge. ^ 

/’Reason tells us that our manners should be measured; this is why 
the manners which Shakspeare paints are not so. Pure nature is 
violent, passionatd^; she admits no excuses, suffers no moderation, takes 
no count of circumstances, wills blindly, breaks out into railing, has the 
irrationality^ ardour, anger of .children. Shakspeare’s characters have 
hot blood and a ready hand. Tliey cannot restrain themselves, they 
abandon themselves at once to their grief, indignation, bve, and plunge 
/atally down the steep slope, where their passion urgejn^them. How 
many need I quote? Timon, Leonato, Cressida, all the young girls, all 
the chief chapters in the great dramas; everywhere Shakspeare paints 
the unreflecting impetuosity of immediate action. Capulet tells his 
daughter Juliet that in three days she b to many Earl and bids 
hei be proud of it; she answers that she b not proud of it, an?'^t she 
thinks the earl for thb proof of love.' Compare Capulet’s fury with the 


* Wintfr’s Talt, i, 8; 
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anger of Orgon/ and* you may measure the difference of the two poets 
and the two civilisations: 

* Capukt, How now, how now, chop>Iogic I What is iliia I 
“ Proud,’* and “ I thank you,” and ” I thank you not;” 

And yet “not proud,” mistress minion, you, 

Thank me no thonkings, nor proud me no prouds, 

I But fettle your fmo joints ’gainst Tliursday nex^ 

I To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you grcen-sickness carrion I out, yon baggage i 
You tallow-face! 

Juliet. Good father, I beseech you on my knees. 

Hear me with patience hirt to speak a word. 

O. Hang thee, young baggage! disobedient wretch! 

I tell thee what: get thee to cluirch o’ Thursday, 

Or never after look me in the face : 

Speak not, reply not, do not answer me; 

My dngers itch. . .. 

Lady <7. You arc too hot. 

0. God's bread! it makes me mad: 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 

Alone, in company, still my care bath been 
To liave her match’d r^and having now piovided 
A gentleman of noble parentage. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d, 

Stuft’d, as they say, with honourable parts, 

Proportion’d as one’s thought would wish a man; 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her foi tune’s tender, 

To answer, “ I’ll not wed ; 1 lannot love, 

I am too young; I pray you, piidon me,”— 

But, an you will not wed. I’ll pardon you: 

Graze where you will, you shall not lunise with m«: 

Look to’t, think on’t, I do not use to jest. 

Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise: 

An you be mine, I’ll give you to my triend; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the street^ 

For, by my soul, I’ll ne’er acknowledge iLce.’* * 

• 

This method of exhorting One’s ohild to marry is peculiar to, 
Shakspeaxe and the sixteenth century. Contradiction to these $neQ 
was like a ftHfeteg to a bull .* it drove them mad. 

We migoTbe aore that in this age, and on thib stage^ decency wds' 
a thing unknown. It is wearisome, befhg a check; men got of it, 
because it was wearisome. It |s_a gift.ol.rjeason and. tno^ty; as in- 
^decenojK^^il^produeed by nature and passion. S^sppa re^s words a re 
too iad^o^t to be l^slat^. ,His characters caiijpi^ by their dirty 

* One ot Molitre’s charactere iif •—T». 

* Homea and i/uikh liL \ 
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names, and compel the thoughts to particular images of physical love. 
The talk of gentlemen and ladies is full of coarse allusions; we should 
have to find out an alehouse of the lowest description to hear the like 
words nowadays.' 

It would be in an alehouse too that we should have to look for the 
rude jests and brutal kind of wit which form the staple of these conver¬ 
sations. Kindly politeness is the slow fruit of an advanced reflection; i 
it is a sort of humanity and kindliness applied, to small actii and every¬ 
day discourse; it bids man soften towards others, and forget himself 
in others; it constrains simple nature, which is selfish and gross. This 
is why it is absent from the manners of the drama we are considering. 
You will see carmen, out of sportiveness and good humour, deal one 
another hard blows: so it is pretty Avell with the conversation of the 
lords and ladies who are in a sportive mood; for instance, Beatrice and 
Benedick, very well bred folk as things go,® with a great name for 
wit and politeness, whose smart retorts create amusement for the 
bystanders. These ‘skirmishes of wit’ consist in telling one another 
plainly: You are a coward, a glutton, an idiot, a buffoon, a rake, a 
brute I You are a parrot’s tongue, a fool, a . . . (the word is there). 
Benedick says: 

‘ I will go ... to the Antipodes . . . rather than hold three words' conference 
with this hai-py. ... I cannot endure my Lady Tongue. . .. 

Don Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you have put him down. 

Beatrice. So I would not he should do me, my lord, lest I should prove 
the mother of fools. ’ • 


We can infer the tone they use when in anger. Emilia, in Othello, says: 


* He call’d her whore; a beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callat.’ * • 


They have a vocabulary of foul words as complete as that of Rabelais, 
and they drain it dry. They catch up handfuls of mud, and hurl it at 
their enemy, not cjbnceiving themselves to be smirched. 

Their actions correspond. They go without shame or pity to the 
limits of their passion. They kill, poison, violate, bum; the stage is full 
of abominations. Shakspeare lugs upon the stage all the atrocious deeds 
» of the civil wars. These are the ways of wolves and hyaenas. We must 
read of Jack Cade’s sedition to gain an idea of this madness and fury, 
ye might imagine we were seeing infuriated beasts, murderous 
recklessness of a wolf in a sheepfold, the brutality of a hc^fouUng and 
rolling himself in filth and blood. They ruin, kill, butcher eadi other • 
with their feet in the blood of their victims, they call for food and 


' Menry VIJI, ii. 3, etc. 

* manner in which Henry v. pays 


ctnj 
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drink; the} stick heads on pikes and make them kiss one another, and 
they laugh. 

‘ Jack Cade. There shall he in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny. 

. . . There shall he no money; all shall eat and drink on my score, and 1 will 
apparel them all in one livery. . . . And here, sitting upon London*stone, 1 
charge and command tliat, of the city’s cost, the pissing-conduit run nothing hut 
claret wine this first year of our reign. . . . Away, hum all the records of the 
realm : my diouth shall he the parliament of England, . . . And ’henceforth all 
things shall* he in common. . . . What cahst thou answer to my majesty for 
giving up of Normandy unto Mounsieur Basimecu, the dauphin of France ? , , . 
The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head on his shoulders, unless he 
pay me tribute ; there shall not a maid he married, hut she shall pay to me her 
maidenhead ere they have it. {Jte-mter rebels the heads of Lord Say and his 
son-in-law.) But is not this hraver ? Let them kiss one another, for tliey loved 
well when they were alive.’ t 

Man must not be let loose; we know not what lusts and furies 
mfiy brood under a sober guise. Nature was never so hideous, and 
this hideousness is the truth. 

Are these cannibal moods only met with among the scum ? Why, 
the princes are worse. The Duke of Cornwall orders the old Earl of 
Gloucester to be tied to a chair, because, owing to him, King Lear has 
escaped: 

* Fellows, hold the chair. 

Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 

{Gloucester is hdd down in the chair, while Cornwall plucks 
out one of his eyes, and sets his foot on it.) 

Gloster. He that will think to live till he be old. 

Give me some help ! O cruel! 0 you gods ! 

Regan. One side will mock another ; the other too. 

Cornwall. If you see vengeance,— 

Servant. Hold your hand, my lord: 

I have served you ever since I was a child ; . / 

But better service have I never done you, / 

Than now to hid you hold. Reg, How now, you dog! 

Serv. If you did wear a heard upon your chin, 

I’d shake it on this quarrel What do you mean * 

Com. My villain ! {Draws, and runs at him.) 

Serv. Nay, then, come on, and take the chance of ar^or. 

{Draws} they fight; Cornwallis wotauled.) 

Regan. Give me thy sword. A peasant stand up thus I 

{Snatches a sword, comes behind, and stabs him). . 

Merv. 0, I am slain I My lord, you have one eye left 
To see some mischief on him. Q! {Dies.) 

Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it. Out, vile jelly t 
^ Where is thy lustre now? 

Oloster. All dark and comfortless. Where’s my son ? . . . 

Regwa. Go thrust him out at gates, and let ^m smell 
His way to Dover.” ■ • 


T Uenry Yh 2d par^ iv. 2, 6, 7. 


* King Lear, iii. 7. 
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Sacb-are tte jtianhers of that stag^ They are unbridled, Uke those 
of the age, and like the poet’s ima^ation. To copy the common 
actions of every-day life, the puerilities and feeblenesses to tyhich the 
greatest continually sink, the transports which degrade t^em, the 
indecent, harsh, or foul words, the atrocious' deeds in which licence 
revels, the brut^ity and ferocity of primitive nature, is the work of a 
free and unencumbered imagination. To copy this hideojisness and 
these excesses with a selection of such familiar, significant, ^precise de¬ 
tails, that they reveal under every word of every personage the complete 
condition of civilisation, is the work of a concentrated and all-powerful 
imagination. This species of manners and this energy of description 
indicate the same faculty, unique and exc^ive, which the style had 
already indicated. ^ ** 

IV. 

I On this common background stands out a population of distinct 
' living figures, illuminated by an intense light, in striking relief. This 
creative power is Shakspeare’s great gift, and it communicates an extra¬ 
ordinary si^ificance to his words. Every word pronounced by. one 
of his characters enables us to sec, besides the idea which it contains 
and the emotion which prompted it, the aggregate of the qualities and 
the entire character which produced it—the mood, physical attitude, 
^bearing, look of the man, all instantaneously, with a clearness and force 
|approacbed by no one. The words which strike our ears are not the 
‘thousandth part of those we hear within; they are like sparks thrown 
off at intervals; the eyes catch rare fiashes of flame; the mind alone 
perceives the vast conflagration of which they are the signs and the 
effect. He gives us two dramas in one: the first strange, convulsive, 
curtailed, visible;^ the other consistent, immense, invisible; the one 
covers, the other so well, that as a rule we do not realise that we are 
perusing words; vra hear the roll of those terrible voices,, we see con¬ 
tracted features, giowing eyes, pallid faces *, we see the rages, the 
furious resolutions which mount to the brain ivith the feverish blood, 
and'desoend to the sharp-strung nerves. - This property possessed by 
exliibit a world of sentiments and forms, Comes from. 
^t)ie..fact that the phrase is actually caused by A world of emotions and 
yimages. Shakspeare, when he wrote, felt all that we f^I^ afid much 
besides. He had the prodigious faculty of seeing in n twinkhng of the 
^e a complete character, btfdy, mind, past and present^ in every detail 
and every depth of his being, with the exact attitude and the expres- 
of face, which the situation demanded. A Word andrlhere of 
.jlamlCt q^Othello would need for its explanation three.pdgi® of com- 
[ n^teii^es,; each of ^he half-understood'thougHts, whicb’, tbe 
; have dis^vered, bw left the ttu^'^f the phrase, 

nietaphbr^^ the'cffdw”^..^'Wpi^^'»d^a€tay9, in 
the^ traces,, wfe divine fhe thdnibtS* V.TO^.Mtoerable 
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traces have been impressed in a second, within the compass of a line. 
In the next line there are as many, impressed just as quickly, and 
in the same compass. You can gauge the concentration and the 
velocity of the imagination which creates thus. 

These are all of the same family, <5ood or bad, gross 

or delicate, refined or awkward, Shakspeare gives them all the same 
kind of spirit which is his own. He has made of them .imaginative 
people, vop of will and reason, impassioned machines, vehemently 
hurled one upon another, who were the represenmtion of whatever is 
most natui’kl and most abandoned in human nature. Let us act tho 
play to ourselves, and see in all its stages this clanship of figures, this 
prominence of portraits 

Lowest of all are the stupid folk, babbling or brutish. Imagination 
already exists there, where leason is not yet born ; it exists also here, 
nhere reason is dead. The idiot and the brute blindly follow the 
phantoms which exist in their benumbed or mechanical brains. No 
poet has understood tbis T|^fin)v 7 ^inism like Shakspeaie. Ilis Caliban, for 
instance, a deformed savage, fed on loots, growls like a beast under the 
hand of Prospero, who has subdued him. lie howls continually against 
his master, though he knows th.at every cuise will be paid back with 
* cramps and aches.’ He is a chained wolf, trembling and fierce, who tries 
to ])ite when approached, and who crouches when he sees the lash raised 
above him.# He has a foul sensuality, a loud b.ise laugh, the gluttony 
of degraded humanity. He wished to violate Miranda in her sleep. He 
cries for his food, and gorges himself when ho gets it. A sailor who 
had landed in the island, Stephano, gives him wine; he kisses his feet, 
and takes him for a god; he asks if he has not diopped from heaven, 
and adores him. We find in him rebellious and baffled passions, which 
are eager to be avenged and satiated. Stephano had beaten his comrade. 
Caliban cries, ‘ Beat him enough: after a little time I’U beat him too.' 
He prays Stephano to come with him and murder Prospero in his sleep; 
he tbirsts to lead him there, and sees his master already with his throat 
cut, and his brains scattered on the earth : 

* Prithee, my king, be quiet. See’st thou here, 

Thia is tlie mouth o* the cell: no noise, and enter. • 

Do that good misohief which may make this ibloud 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 

For aye thy foot-licker.’ * 

Others, like Ajax and Cloten, are morp like men, and yet It is pure 
mood that Shaktpeare depicts in them, as in Caliban. The eWggmg 
corporeal uwehine, the mass of muscles, the thick blood coursing in the 
veins of thfb ^ghting brutes, oppress the intelfigeuoe, sud leave no life 
but for aniui^ passions. Ajax uses his fists, and dfivoars meat; that is 

..I .. ..I.. , -..... ,1 l,jill . ...I .1-1... . 1> . ■ > , . ... . ' — T'.I' I 
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his existence; if he is jealous of Achilles, it is pretty much as ahull is 
jealous of his fellow. He permits himself to be restrained and led by 
Ulysses, without looking before him: the grossest flattery decoys him. The 
Greeks have urged him to accept Hector’s challenge. Behold him puffed 
up with pride, scorning to answer any one, not knowing what he says or 
does. Thersites cries, ‘ Good-morrow, Ajax;’ and he replies, ‘Thanks, 
Agauiemnon.’ He has no further thought than to contfmplate his 
enormous frame, and roll majestically his great stupid eyes. \ When the 
day comes, he strikes at Hector as on an anvil. After a good while they 
are separated. ‘lam not warm yet,’ says Ajax, ‘ let us fight again.’ ^ 
Cloten is less massive than this phlegmatic ox; but he is just as idiotic, 
just as vainglorious, just as coarse. The beautiful Imogen, urged by 
his insults and his scullion manners, tells him that his whole body is 
not worth as much as Posthumus’ garment. He is stung to the quick, 
repeats the word ten times; he cannot shake off the idea, and runs at it 
again and again with his head down, like an angry ram : 

* Cloten. “ His garment ?” Now, the devil— /moflfcn. To Dorothy mss^oman 
hietheoinesently— G. “His garment?” . . . You have abused me; “Hismeanest 
gai’ment!” . . I’ll be revenged: “ His meanest garment! ” Well.’® 

He gets some of Posthumus’ garments, and goes to Milford Haven, ex¬ 
pecting to meet Imogen there. On his way he mutters thus: 

•h'- 

‘ With that suit upon my back, will I ravish her: first kill hitn, and in her 
eyes; there shall she see my valour, which will then be a torment to her contempt. 
He on tlie ground, my speech of insultment ended on his dead body, and when 
my lust has dined,—^which, as I say, to vex her I will execute in the clothes that 
she so praised,—to the court I’ll knock her hack, foot her home again.’* 

Others, again, are but babblers; for example, Polonius, the grave brain¬ 
less counsellor; a great baby, not yet out of his ‘swathing clouts;’ a 
solemn booby, who rains on men a shower of counsels, compliments, 
and maxims ; a Boh of court speaking-trumpet, useful in grand cere¬ 
monies, with the air of a thinker, but fit only to spout words. But 
the most complete' of all these characters is that of the nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet, a gossip, loose in her talk, a regular kitchen-oracle, smelling 
of the stew-pan and old boots, foolish, impudent, immoral, but other- 
i^wise a good creature, and affectionate to her child. . Mark this dis¬ 
jointed and never-ending gossip’s babble: 

* Svn'se. 'Faith 1 can tell her age unto an hour. 

Lady Capulet. She’s not fourteen. 

, Nurse. Come Lammas-eve at night shall die be fourteen. 

Susan and she—God rest all Christian souls!— 

Were of an age: weU, Susan is with God; * 

—-i-- 

* TroUus and Cresaida, ii 3, the jesting manner in which the geneiaU 
drive nn this fierce brute. 
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SRe was too good for me: bnt, as 1 said, 

On Lammas-e.ve at liight shall she he fourteen; 

That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 

*Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; 

• And she was wean’d,—never shall forget it,— 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day: 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall j 
My lord and you were then at Mantua;— 

Kay, I do bear a brain;—^but, as I said, 
mhen it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it tetchy and fall out with the dug! 

Shake, quoth the dove-house: ’twas no need, I trow, 

To bid me tmdge: 

And since that time it is eleven years ; 

For then she could stand alone; nay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about; 

For even the day before, she broke her brow.’^ 

Then she tells an indecent anecdote, which she begins over again four 
*imcs. She is silenced: what then? She has her anecdote in her 
head, and cannot cease repeating it and laughing to herself. Endless 
repetitions are the mind’s first step. The vulgar do not pursue the 
straight line of reasoning and of the story; they repeat their steps, as 
it were merely marking time: struck with an image, they keep it for 
an hour before their eyes, and are never tired of it. If they do ad¬ 
vance, they turn aside to a hundred chance ideas before they get at 
the phrase required. They let themselves be diverted by all the 
thoughts wliich come across them. This is what the nurse does; and 
when she brings Juliet news of her lover, she torments and wearies 
her, less from a wish to tease than from a habit of wandering from the 
point: 

* Jesu, what haste ? can you not stay awhile t 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? 

Juliet. How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath ? . . « 

Is thy news good, or bad ? answer to that; 

Say either, and I’ll stay the circumstance: 

Let mo be satisfied: is’t good or bad 1 

N. Well, you have made a simple choice; you know not how to choose a man: 
Eomeo 1 no, not he; though his face be better than any man’s, yet his leg excels 
all men’s; and for a hand, and a foot, and a body, though they be not to be talked 
on, yet they ore past compare: he is not the ftower of court^, hut, I’lJ warrant 
him, as gentle as a lamb. Go thy ways, wench; serve God. What^ have yon 
dined at homl f 

J. No, no : but all this did 1 know before. 

Wliat lays h** of our marriage f what of that! 


‘ Rtmeo and Julietf i. 8. 
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If Lord} how my head aches! what a head have 11 
It heats as it would fidl in twenty pieces. 

Jly hack o’ t’other sidc,--0, my hack, my hack I 
Beshiew your heart for sending me about. 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down' 

J. r faith, I am sorry that thou art not well. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nuise, tell me, what says my love * 

SiiJJ Yoijr love says, like an honest gentleman, and a courteous, aii^ a kind, and 
a handsome, and, I wairant^ a virtuous,—Where is your mother ? ’ ‘ 

It is never-ending. Her gabble is worse when she comes announce 
to Juliet the death of her cousin and the banishment of Romeo. It is 
the shrill cry and chatter of an ovei grown asthmatic magpie. She 
laments, confuses the names, spins round.ibout sentences, ends by asking 
for aqua-vitce. She curses Romeo, them biings him to Juliet’s chamber. 
Next day Juliet is ordered to marry Earl Paris; Juliet throws hersell 
into hei nurse’s arms, praying for comfort, advice, assistance. The 
other finds the true remedy: Mairy Paris, 

* 0, he’o a lo\cly gentleman! 

Romeo’s a dishclont to luiu: an eagle, luadoia, 

ILilli not so giein, so <iiutk, so iair an eyo 
As I’aiis hath. llesliiLW my veiy heart, 

I think you aie happy in this second match. 

For it excels your iiist.’ ^ 

This cool immorality, these weather-cock arguments, this fashion of 
estimating love like a fishwoman, completes the portrait. 


The mechanical imagination pioduces Shakspearc’s fool-characters; 
a_<i}ii 9 k vcnture;>ome dazzling, unquiet imagination, produces his men of 
wit. Of wit thei'e are many kinds. One, altogether French, which is 
Hut reason, a foe to paradox, scorner of folly, a sort of incisive com¬ 
mon sense, having no occupation but to render truth amusing and 
evident, the most effective weapon with an intelligent and vain people: 
such \fras the wit of Voltaire and the drawing-rooms. The other, that 
of improvisators and artists, is a mere inventive transport, paradoxical, 
unshackled^ exuberant, a sort of self-entertainment, a phantasmagoria 
of images, quibbles, strange ideas, dazing and intoxicating, like the 
movement and illumination of a ball. Such is the wit of Mercutio, of 
the clowns, of Beatrice, Rosalind, and Benedick. ’ I’hey’ laugh, not 
from^a sense of the ridiculous, but from the deitire to laugh. You 
must look elsewhere for the campaigns which aggressive reason makes 
against human folly. Ilere folly is in its full bloom. Out fojk think 
^atnusemeht, and nothing more. They are good-humbured j they Jet 
^leir^wit ride gail^ over the possible and the impossible. They play 
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upon words, contort their sense, draw absurd and laughable inferences, 
exchange them alternately, like shuttlecocks, one after another, and 
vie with each other in singularity and invention. They dress all their 
ideas in strange or sparkling metaphors. The taste of the time was for 
masquerades; their ^nversation is a masquerade of ideas. They say 
nothing in a sin^e style; they only seek to heap together subtle tMngs,> 
far-fetched, 4idioult to invent and to understand; all their yxpsagsil^s ' 
are over-refined, unexpected, extraordinary; they strain their thought,' 
and change nt into a caricature. ‘ Alas, poor Borneo 1’ says Mercutio, 

‘ he is alrearay dead; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye; shot 
through the ear with a love-song, the very pin of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft.’^ Benedick relates a conversation he 
has just held with his mistress: * b, she misused me past the endurance 
of a block 1 an oak, but with one green leaf on it would have answered 
her; my very visor began to assume life, and scold with her.’ “ Those 
gay and perpetual extravagances show the bearing of the interlocutors. 
They do not remain quietly seated in their chairs, like the Marquis in 
the Misanihrope; they wheel about, leap, paint their faces, gesticulate 
boldly their ideas; their wit-rockets end with a song. Young folk, 
soldiers and artists, they let off their fireworks of phrases, and gambol 
round about. '• There was a star danced, and under that was 1 bom.’ ’ 
This expression of Beatrice’s aptly describes the kind of poetical, 
sparkling, unreasoning, charming wit, more akin to music than to 
literature, a sort of outspoken and wide-awake dream, not unlike that 
described by Mercutio: 

* 0, then, I sec Queen Mah hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they he asleep ; / 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ leg^ 

The cover of the wmgs of grasshoppeis, 

The traces of tho smallest spider’s web, 

The collars of the moonshine’s wateiy beams 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film. 

Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat, 

Kot half so big as a round little worm 
Trick’d from the lazy finger of a maid, 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, , 

Hade by the joiner squirrel or old grab, 

Time ont o’ mind the fairies’ cdachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Threngh. lovem' brains, and then they dream of love f 
O'er courtiers* knees, that dream on court’sies strmght. 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream oiTtees, • 

• - “ " ’ f'.. .r---------- 

* Ranrn and JWie4 * MtuSk Ado about R^othingt ii. 1. * thid^ 
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O'er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. . . • 

Sometime she gallops o'er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit; 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig's tail 
Tickling a parson's nose as a* lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another henehce: 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throaty 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five-fathom deep ; and then anon 
Dinms in his ear, at which he starts and wakes 
And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night. 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 

Which once untangled much mistortune bodes. . , . 

This is she’ ^ . . . 

Romeo interrupts him, or he would never end. Let the reader com¬ 
pare with the dialogue of the French theatre this little poem, 

* Child of an idle hrain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy,’ * 

introduced without incongruity into a conversation of the sixteenth 
century, and he will comprehend the difference between the wit which 
devotes itself to reasoning, or to record a subject for laughter, and that 
imagination which is self-amused witli its own act. 

Falstiiff has the passions of an animal, and the imagination of a 
man of wit. There is no character which better exemplifies the dash 
and immorality of Shakspeare. Falstaff is a great supporter of dis¬ 
reputable places, swearer, gamester, brawler, wine-bag, as low as he 
well can be. Me has a big belly, bloodshot eyes, bloated face, shaking 
•; leg; he spends^is life huddled up among the tavern-jugs, or asleep 
on the ground Mhind the arras; he only "wakes to curse, lie, brag, 

, and steal He is) as big a swindler as Panurge, who had sixty-three 
; ways of making/money, ‘ of which tie honestest was by sly theft.* 
And what is wirse, he is an old man, a knight, a courtier, and well 
bred. Must he/ not be odious and repulsive? By no means; y^u 
cannot help liking him. At bottom, like his brother Fanuerge, he ^s 
* the best fello'^ in the world.’ He has no malice in his composition; 
no other wish than to laugh and be amused. When insulted, he bawls 
out louder thin his attackers, and pays them back with hiterest in 
coarse words ^d insults; but he owes them no grudge for it. The 
next minute hp is sitting down with them in. a tavern, drinking their 
gh ealth like a wother and comrade. . If he has vices, he es^o^es them 
'ipb frankly that we are obliged to forgive him them. He seems to say 
to m^ WoU, so X am, what then ? I like drinking; isn’t the wine 


1 and! JuUeit i. 4. 
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good? I take to my heels when hard hitting begins: isn*t fighting 
a nuisance? I get into debt, nnd do fools out of their money: isn’t 
It nice to have money in your pocket ? I brag; isn’t it natural to 
want to be well thought of?'—‘Dost thou hear, Hal? thouknowest, 
in the state of innocency, Adam fell; and what should poor Jack 
Falstaff do in the days of villany? Thou seest I have more flesh 
than another man, and therefore more frailty.’ ^ Falstaff is so 
immoral, that he ceases to be so. Conscience ends at a certain point; 
nature assurries its place, and the man rushes upon what he desires, 
without more thought of being just or unjust than an animal in the 
neighbouring wood. Falstaff, engaged in recruiting, has sold exemp¬ 
tions to all the rich people, and only enrolled starved and half-naked 
wretches. There’s but a shirt and a half in all his company: that does 
not trouble him. Bah I ‘they’ll find linen enough on every hedge.’ 
The prince, who has seen them pass muster, says, ‘I did never see 
such pitiful rascals.’ ‘ Tut, tut,’ answers Falstaff, ‘ good enough to 
toss; food for powder; they’ll fill a pit as well as better; tush, 
man, mortal men, mortal men.’ * His second excuse is his unfailing 
spirit. If ever there was a man who could talk, it is he. Insults 
and oaths, curses, jobations, protests, flow from Wm as from an open 
barrel. He is never at a loss; he devises a shift for every diflSculty, 
Lies sprout out of him, fructify, increase, beget one another, like 
mushrooms on a rich and rotten bed of earth. He lies still more 
from his imagination and nature than from interest and necessity. It ^ 
is evident from the manner in which he strains his fictions. He says f 
he has fought alone against two men. The next moment it is four. ! 


Presently we liave seven, then eleven, then fourteen. He is stopped ‘ 
in time, or he would soon be talking of a whole army. When ? 
unmasked, he does not lose his temper, and is the fir^t to laugh at| 
his boastings. ‘ Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold. . / . What, shall 
we be merry? shall we have a play extempore?’*/ He does the 


scolding part of King Henry with so much truth, that'one might take 


I him for a king, or an actor. This big pot-bellied fellow, a cpward, a \ 
/Jester, a brawler, a drunkard, a lewd rascal, a pothouse poet, is one I 
of Shakspeare’s favourites. The reason is, that his manners are those ( 
of pure nature, and Shakspeare’s mind is congenial with his o%a, 


VI. 

Naturejs shameless ajad,.grQss amidst this mass of flesh, heavy with 
wia? and fataess. It is delicate in the delicate body of women, but 
as uiweasoning and J^passioned .in Dj^demona as in falstaff!! 
s ^a re’a women are jcharming^chUdren, who feel in excess and, love 
withi^^r*^hey have.unoonstrained manners, little rages, pretty words 
of friendship, coquettish rebelliousness, a graceful wolubility, which 

* First Ptort of King Henry JK, iii. 8. • Ibid. iv. S. • Ibid. ii. 4. * 
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recall the warbling and tlio pretliness of birds. The heroines of the^ 
French stage are almost men; these are women, and in every sense 
of the word. More imprudent than Desdemona a woman could not 
be. She is moved with pity for Cassio, and asks a favour for him 
passionately, recklessly, be the thing just or no, dangerous or no. 
She knows nothing of man's laws, and thinks nothing of them. All 
«be ^ees is, that Cassio is unhappy: # 

' Be thou assured, good Cassio .. . My lord shall never 
ril watch him tame and talk him out of patience; 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a sluift; 

111 intermingle evciything he does 
With Cassio’s suit.' * 

She asks her fdvour: 

* Othello. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other time. 

Des. But sh.iirt he shortly ? 0. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Dea. Shall't bo to-niglit at supper f 0. No, not to-night. 

Dos. To-moirow dinner, then * 0. I shall not dine at home; 

I meet the cdpt.\ius at the citadel. 

Dea. Why, tlien, to-monow night; or Tuesday morn; 

On Tuesdajfnoon, or night; on Wednesday mom: 

I prithee, name the time, but let it not 
Exceed thiee days; in faith, he’s penitent.’ * 

She is somewhat astonished to see herself refused; she .scolds him. 
Othello yields: who would not yield, seeing the reproach in tliose 
lovely sulking eyes ? 0, says she, with a pretty pout: 

‘This is not a boon; 

’Tis os 1 should entreat you near your gloves, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you waim 
pr sue to you to do a peculiar piofit 
To your own person.’* 

A moment afte'^, when he prays her to leave him alone for a while, 
mark the innocent gaiety, the ready observance, the playful child’s tone; 

‘tehall I deny you * no; farewell, my lord. . . . 

Emilia, come: Be as your fancies teach you; 
t Wliate’er you bo, I am obedient ’ * 

This vivacityv this petulance, does not prevent shrinking modesty and 
silent timiditv: on the contrary, they spring from a common cause, 
extreme senspility. She, who feels much and deeply, has more reserve 
and more pamion than others; she breaks out or is silent j she says 
nothing or everything. Such is this Imogen, 

^ * So tender of rebukes tl»t words are strokes^ ‘ 

And strokes death to her.’ * 


> til. 3. 
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Such is Virgilia, the sweet wife of Coriolanus: her heart is not a 
lioman one; she is terrified at her husband’s victories; when Volumnia 
describes him stamping on the field of battle, and wiping his bloody 
brow with his hhnd, she grows pale: 

* His bloody brow I O Jupiter, no blood!. .. 

* Heavens bless my lord from fell AUfidins < ’ * 

She would forget all that she knows of these dangers; shft dS'd '‘not 
think of theinr. When asked if Coriolanus does not generally return 
wounded, shie cries, * 0, no, no, no.’ She shuns this cruel idea, and 
nurses a secret anguish at the bottom of her heart. She will not leave 
the house: * I’ll not over the threshold till my lord return.’ * She does 
not smile, will hardly admit a visitor; she would blame herself, as for 
a lack of tenderness, for a moment’s forgetfulness or gaiety. When he 
does return, she can only blush and weep. This exalted sensibility 
must needs end in love. They all love without measure, and nearly 
alt at first sight. At the first look Juliet casts on Borneo, she says to 
the nurse: r 

* Go, ask his name: if ho be married, 

My grave is like to bo my wedding bed.’* 

It is the revelation of their destiny. As Shakspeare has made tUem^ 
they cannot but love, and they must love till death. But this |irsb 
look is an ecstasy; and this sudden approach of love is a transport.^ 
Miranda seeing Fernando, fancies that she sees ‘ a thing divine.' She 
halts motionless, in the amazement of this sudden vision, at the sound 
of these heavenly harmonies which rise from the depths of her heart. 
She weeps, on seeing him drag the heavy logs; with her tender white 
hands she would do the work whilst he reposed. Her compassion and 
tenderness carry her away; she is no longer mistress of her words, she 
says what she would not, what her father has forbidden her to disclose, 
what an instant before she would never have confessed. The too full? 
heart overflows unwittingly, happy, and ashamed at tl/e current of joyrf 
and new sensations with which an unknown feeling has flooded her: 

‘ Miranda, 1 am a fool to weep at wbat 1 am glad of. .. • 

Fernando. ‘Wherefore weep you ? 

M, At mine unworthioess that dare not offer • 

What I desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall die to want.... 

X am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If no^ I’ll die your maid. * * ' 

This i|resisti|jle invarion.,pf love transforms the whole character. The 
shrinking ^d tender Desdemona, suddenly, in full senate,"^ before her 
father, renounces her father ^ dreams not for an instant of asking his 
pardon, or consolbg him. jShe will leave for Cy|>rus with Othello, 


> Coriolaniu, t 8. * Ibid, * JRomto and dvMett 16. * Ths Tmpt^, iib^ l» 
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througb the enemy’s fleet and the tempest. Everything vanishes before 
the one and adored image which has taken entire and absolute posses¬ 
sion of her full heart. So, extreme evils, bloody resolves, are only the 
natural sequence of suck love. Ophelia becomes mad, Juliet commits 
suicide; no one but looks upon such madness and death necessary. 

will not then discover virtue in these souls, for by virtue is im-\’ 
plieorh'Heterminate desire to do good, and a rational observance of duty. 
They are only pure through delicacy or love. They recoil from vice as! 
a g»‘oss thing, not as an immoral thing. What they feel iinot respect*' 
for the marriage vow, but adoration of their husband. sweetest, 
fairest lily!’ So Cymbeline speaks of one of these frail and lovely 
flowers which cannot be torn from the tree to which they have grown, 
whose least impurity would tarnish their whiteness. When Imogen 
learns that her husband means to kill her as being faithless, she does 
not revolt at the outrage; she has no pride, but only love. ‘ False to 
his bed 1 ’ She faints at the thought that she is no longer loved 
When Cordelia hears her father, an irritable old man, already half 
insane, ask her how she loves him, she cannot make up her mind to say 
aloud the flattering protestations which her sisters have been lavishing. 
She is ashamed to display her tenderness before the world, and to buy 
a dowry by it. He disinherits her, and drives her away; she holds her 
tongue. And when she after%vards finds him abandoned and mad, she 
goes on her knees before him, with such a touching emotion, she weeps 
over that dear insulted head with so gentle a pity, that you might 
fancy it was the tender accent of a desolate but delighted mother, 
kissing the pale lips of her child: 

‘ 0 you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abased nature! 

The untuned and jarring senses, 0, wind up 
Of this child-changed father t . . . 

0 dear father I Restoration hang 

Thy'medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made I . . . Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds ? 

... Mine enemy’s dog. 

Though he had hit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. ... 

How does my royal lord f How fares your majesty I ’ • 

If, in fact, gbakspeare comes across a heroic character, worthy of 
Corneille, a Roiiian, such as the mother of Coriolanus, he will explain 
by passion, what Corneille would have explained by heroism. He will 
depict it violent and eager with the violent feelings of gloryt She will 
not be able to retrain herself. She will break out into accents of 
tnuihph when she sees her son crowned; into imprecations of vengeance 


* JiCmff Lear, iv. 7« 
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when she secs him banished. She will descend to the vulgarities of 
pride and anger; she will abandon herself to mad effusions of joy, to 
dreams of an ambitious fancy,* and will prove once more that the im¬ 
passioned imagination of Shakspeare has left its trace in all the creatures 
whom he has made. 

ft 

VIT, 

w 

Nothing, is easier to such a** poet than to create p erfect vi llains. 
Throughout, he is handling >'the unruly passions which make their 
character, and he never hits upon the moral law which restrains them; 
but at the same time, and by the same faculty, he changes the inani¬ 
mate masks, which the conventions of the stage mould on an identical 
pattern, into living and illusory figures. How shall a demon be made 
to look as real as a man ? lago is a soldier of fortune who has roved 
the world from Syria to England, who, nursed in the lowest ranks, 
having had close acquaintance with the horrors of the wars of the 
sixteenth century, had drawn thence the maxims of a Turk and the 
philosophy of a butcher; principles he has none left. ‘ O my reputa¬ 
tion, my reputation I ’ cries the dishonoured Cassid. ‘ As I am an honest 
man,’ says lago, ‘ I thought you had received some bodily wound; 
there is more sense in that than in reputation.’“ As for woman’s 
virtue, he looks upon it like a man who has kept company with slave- 
dealers. He estimates Desdemona’s love as he would estimate a mare’s: 
that sort of thing lasts so long—then . . . And then he airs an 
experimental theory, with precise details and nasty expressions, like a 
stud doctor. ‘ It cannot be that Desdemona should long continue her 
love to the Moor, nor he his to her. . . . These Moors are changeable 
in their wills; . • • the food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as colonquintida. She must change 
for youth: when she is sated with bis body, she will find the error 
of her choice.’® Desdemona, on the shore, trying to^ forget her care, 
begs him to sing the praises of her sex. For every portrait he finds 
the most insiilting insinuations. She insists, and bids him take the case 
of a really perfect woman. He replies; ‘ She was a wight, if ever such 

-s- 

* * 0 ye're well met; the hoarded plague o’ the gods 
Requite your love I 

If that I could for weeping, you should hear— 

Nay, and you shall hear some. . . . 

I’U tell thee what; yet go: 

Nay, but thou shalt stay too: I would my son 
0 Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 

His good sword in his hand.’— Ooriolanus, iv. 2. 

See again, Corhlanugf i. S, the frank and abandoned triumph of a woman o( the 
people: * I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he wit a saw>child than now 
in first seeing he had prove# himself a man.’ 

• Othello, li. ••/fiiti.-i.a ,• 
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wight were, ... to suckle fools aud chronicle small beer.’ ^ He 
also says:- ‘O gentle lady, do not put me to't; for I am nothing, if 
not crl^cal.* * This is the key to his character. He despises man; to 
him Desdemona is a little wanton wench, Cassio an degant word>shaper, 
Othello a mad bull, Boderigo an ass to be basted, thumped, made to 
go. He diverts himself by setting these passions at issue f he laughs 
at a play. When Othello, s%vooning, shakes in his Convulsions, 

he rejoiceif at this capital result; ‘Work on, my medicine, work! 
Thus credulous fools are caught.’* You would t^e him? for .one of 
the poisoners of the. time, studying the effect of a new potioil^on a dying 
dog. He only speaks in sarcasms; he has them ready for every one, 
even for those whom he does not know. When he wakes Brabantio to 
inform him of the elopement of his daughter, he tells him the matter 
in coarse terms, sharpening the sting of the bitter pleasantry, like, a 
^conscientious executioner, rubbing his hands when he hears the culprit 
groan under the knife. ‘ Thou art a villain 1 ’ cries Brabantio. ‘ You are 
—senator!’ answers lago. But the feature which really completes 
him, and makes him rank with Mephistopheles, is the atrocious truth 
and the cogent reasoning by which he likens his crime to virtue.* 
Cassio, under his advice, goes to see Desdemona, to obtain her inier- 
cession for him; this visit is to be the ruin of Desdemona and Cassio, 
lago, left.alone, hums for an instant quietly, then cries- 


* And what’s he then that says I play the villain ♦ 

When this advice ia free 1 give and honest, 

Probal to tliinking and indeed Uie course 
To win the Moor again.’® 

I To all these feditures must be added a diabolical energy,* an inexhaus* 
f tible inventiveness in images, caricatures, obscenity, the manners of a 
' guard-room, the\ brutal bearing and tastes of a trooper, habits of dis¬ 
simulation, coolness and hatred, patience, contracted amid the perils 
and devices of L military life, and the continuous miseries of long 
degradation and ttustrated hope; you will understand how phakspeare 
could transform/abstract treachery into a concrete fora^, and how 
, lago’s atrocious( vengeance is only the natural consequence of his 
■ character, life, and training. 

, . I VIII. 

How much more visible is this impassioned and unfettered genius 
of Shakspeare n the great characters which sustain the ishple weight 
of tiie drama! The s^mmgim^nation, the furious velocity of the 
.mknifCld and e mherant ideas, the unruly passion, rushing upon death 

njm. ^ 

cynicism aad sceptlelsin in Hichard.iii'. Both by slander' 
iftg bwnilmiwwei:, Awfbqjh am mimihropici^^ 




* "s ^ W'^h'^ersafckm with Babantio, then Act |r . 
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and crime, hallucioations, madness, all the ravages of delirium burst¬ 
ing through will and reason: sudh are the forces and ravings which 
engender them. Shall 1 speak of dazzling' Cleopatra, who holds 
Antony in the whirlwind of her dev^es and caprices, who fascinates 
and kills. Who scatters to the winds the lives of men as a handful of 
desert-dustJthe fatal Eastern sorceress who sports with life and death, 
headstrong^irresistible, child of air and fire, whose life is buir,^ 
pest, whose thought, ever repointed and broken, is like the crackling 
of a lightning flash ? Of Othello, who, beset by the conmse picture of 
physical adjillery, cries at every word of lago like a man on the rack, 
who, his nerves hardened by twenty years of war and shipwreck, grows 
mad and swoons for grief, and whose soul, poisoned by jealousy, is dis¬ 
tracted and disorganised in convulsions and in stupor? Or of old 
King Lear, violent and weak, whose half-unseated reason is gradually 
toppled over under the shocks of incredible treacheries, who presents 
the frightful spectacle of madness, first increasing, then complete, ol 
curses, bowlings, superhuman sorrows, into which the transport of the 
first access of fury carries him, and then of peaceful incoherence, chat¬ 
tering imbecility, into which the shattered man subsides: a marvellous 
creation, the supreme effort of pure imagination, a disease of reason 
which reason could never have conceived?^ Amid so many portraitures 
let us choose two or three to indicate the depth and nature of them 
all. The critic is lost in Shakspeare, as in an immense town ; he wiU 
describe a couple of moniunents, and efitreat the reader to imagine 
tho oity. w 

lutareb's Coriolanus is an austere, coldly haughty patrician, a 
^1 of the army. In Shakspeare’s hands he becomes^ a coa^ 
a ir, a man of the people as to his language and mannei-Sj^n 
ati *tite of war, with a voice like a trumpet; whose eyes by contramc- 
tion are filled with a rush of blood and anger, proud and terrible in 
m- d, a lion’s soul in the body of a steer. The philosopher Plutarch 
told of him a lofty philosophic action, saying that he had been at pains 
to save his landlord in the sack of Corioli. Shakspeare’s Coriolanus 
has indeed the same disposition, for he is really a good fellow; but 
when Lartius asks him the name of this poor Yolscian, in order to 
secure his liberty, be yawns out: • 

‘By Jupiter 1 forgot. ^ 

I am weary; yea, my memoiy is tired. 

Have we no wine h^e t' ■ 

He is hot, he has been fighting, he must drink; he leaves his 
Yolscian in chains, and tl^ks no more of hun. He fi^ts like a 
porter, witH' shouts and instms, and the cries from that deep diest are 
---:- .. — 

1 See, again, in Timon, and Hotspur more pazticuhoil^ a perfect exatt^lS of e 
vehement and unreasoning imagination. 

* CoHokmu^'L fkr • 
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heard above the din of the battle like the sounds from a brazen trumpet. 
He has scaled the walls of Corioli, he has butchered till he is gorged 
with slaughter. Instantly he turns to the other army, and arrives red 
with blood, ‘ as he were flay’d.* *,Corae I too late ? ’ Cominius begins 
to compliment him. * Come I too late ? ’ he repeats. The battle is 
not yet finished: he embraces Cominius: * 

' 0 1 let me clip ye 

In arms as sound as when I woo’d, in hcait 
As merry as when our nuptul day was done.'* 

For the battle is a real holiday to him. Such senses, sitch a i^ame, need 
the outcry, the din of battle, the excitement of death and wounds. This 
haughty and indomitable heart needs the joy of victory and destruction. 
Mark the display of his patrician arrogance and his soldier’s bearing, 
when he is oflered the tenth of the spoils: 

‘ I thank yon, general; 

But cannot make my licait consent to take 
A bribe to pay my swoid.’* 

The soldiers cry, Marcius 1 Marcius 1 and the trumpets sound. He gets 
into a passion ; rates the biawlers ; 

*No more, I say 1 For that I have not wash'd 
My nose that bled, or foil’d some debile wietch,— 

... You shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical; 

As if 1 loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies.’ ® 

They are reduced to loading him with honours: Cominius gives him & 
war>horse; decrees him the cognomen of Coriolauus: the people shout 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus 1 lie icplies: 

‘ I wil* go wash ; 

And^when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether 1 blush or no: howheit, I thank yon. 

1 mean to stnde your steed.’* 

Tlib loud voice, loud laughter, blunt acknowledgment of a man who 
can act and ^liout better than speak, foretell the mode in which he will 
treat the plebeians. He loads them with insults; he cannot find abuse 
enough for the cobblers, tailors, greedy cowards, down on their knees for 
a copper. ‘ To beg of Hob and Dick I’ * Bid them wash their faces and 
keep their teeth clean.* But he must do this, if he would be consul; 
his friends constrain him. It is then that the passionate soul, incapable 
of self>restraint, such as Shakspeare knew^ how to paint, breaks forth 
without let. He is there in his candidate’s gown, gnashing his teeth, 
and getting up his 1 «s^t\ in this style: 


*• 6 ■ Ibid. i. 9. • Ibid. * IhitL 
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* What must I say t 

“ I pray, sir ’’—Plague upon’t I I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pace :—** Look, sir, my wounds I 
1 got them in my country’s service, when 
, Some certain of you brethren roar’d and ran 
^ From the noise of our own drums.” ’* 

The tribui^s have no difficulty in stopping the election of ^ 4^Vldate 
•who begs in this fashion. They taunt him in full senate, reproach him 
with his speech about the corn. He repeats it, with aggravations. 
Once roused, neither danger nor prayer restrains him: 

’ His heart’s his mouth; 

And, being angry, ’does forgt't that ever 
He heard the name of death.'* 


He rails against the people, the tribunes, street-magistrates, flatterers 
of the plebs. ‘ Come, enough,’ says his friend Menenius. ‘ Enough, 
with over-measure,’ says Brutus the tribune. He retorts: 

* No, take more: 

What may be sworn by, both divine and human, 

Seal what I end withal I ... At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue ; let them not lick 
The sweet which is tlieir poison.’* 

The tribune cries. Treason 1 and bids seize him. He cries: 

' Hence, old goat ( . . . 

Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments I' * 

He strikes him, drives the mob off: he fancies himself amongst 
Volscians. ‘ On fair ground I could beat forty of them 1’ And when 
his friends huriy him off, he threatens stUl, and ' 

‘ SpejLk(s) o' the people, 

As if you (he) were a god to punish, not a man 
Of their inGimity.’ * 


Yet he bends before his mother, for he has recognised in her a soul as 
lofty and a courage as intractable as his own. lie has submitted from 
his infancy to the ascendency of this pride which he admires! Volumnia 
reminds him : ^ My praises made thee first a soldier.’ Without power 
over himself, continually tost on the fire of his too hot blood, he has 
always been the arm, she the thought. He obeys from involuntaiy 
respect, like a soldier before his general, but with what effort 1 


' Goriolama, The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glances of my sight t a beggar’s tongue 
Hake motion through my lips, and my«a\|^d*knces^ 


^ Coriolanua, ii. 8. 


*Jbid. ill 1. 

k 
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Who how'd. but in my sUrrup, bend like bin 
That hath received an alms I—I 'Will not do’t, . < . 

Volttnmia. ... Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it fLom me, 
But owe thy pride thyself. Cor. Pray, be content: 
Mother, 1 am going to the market'place; 

Chide me no more. I’ll mountebank their loves, 

, Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the ttades in Rome.’ ^ 


He goes, and his friends speak for him. Except a few bitter asides, he 
appears to be submissive. Then the tiibunes pronounce the accusa¬ 
tion, and summon him to answer as a traitor: 

* Cor. How 1 traitor f Men. Nay, temperately: your piouiise. 

Cor. The fires i’ Uie lowest hell iold-ia the people I 
Call me their traitor I Thou injurious tiibune I 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths. 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbus, I would say, 

“ Thou licst,” unto thee with a voice as face 
As I do pray the gods. ’ ■ 


His friends surround him, entreat him: he will not Ustcn; he foams, he 
IS like a wounded lion: 

' Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exUe, flaying, pent to huger 
But mth a gram a day, 1 'would not buy 
Their mercy at the piice of one fair word.’* 


The people 'vote exile, suppoiting by their shouts the sentence of the 
tribune: 

* Cor. You common cry of curs I whose breath 1 hate 
As reek o’ the rotten feus, 'whose love 1 prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
Tliat coirupt my air, 1 banish you.... Despising^ 

For you, the city, thus I turn my back; 

There is» a world elsewhere. ’ * ^ 


Judge of his hatred by these raging words. It goes on increasing by 
the expectation of vengeance. We find him next with the Volscian 
ai my before Hopie. His friends kneel before him, he lets them kneel. 
Ofd Menenius, who had loved him as a son, only comes now to be 
drivea away. * Wife, mother, child, I know nofc.^ * It is himself he 
knows not For this power of hating in a noble heart is equal with 
the power of lovjng. He has transports of tenderness as of hating, and 
can contain himself no more in joy than in grief. He runs, spite -of 
his resolnlapn, to his wife's arms; he bends his knee before his mother. 


V, % 




* Jlbid. ilL 8. 
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He had summoned the VoUcian chiefs to make them witnesses of his 
refusals; and before themy he grants all, and weeps. On his return to 
Corioli, an insulting word from Aufidius maddens him, and drives him 
upon the daggers of the Volsoians. Vices and virtues, glory and misery, 
greatness land feebleness, the unbridled pas»ion which composes his 
nature, eriflowed him with all. 

If the Me of Coriolanus is the history of a mood, that of ^ncbe*lf is 
the history of a monomania. The witches’ prophecy was'Buned in his' 
heart, instantaneously, like a fixed idea. Gradually this idea corrupts» 
the rest, and transforms the man. He is haunted; he forgets the 
thanes vrh*o surround him and ‘ who stay upon his leisure; ’ he already 
sees in the future an indistinct chaos of images of blood: 

^« . * Wliy do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

Aud make my seated heart knock at my rihs ? . . . 

My thought, whose miiider yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not.’^ „ 

This is the language of hallucination. Macbeth’s hallucination becomes ^ 
complete when his wife has resolved on the assassination of the king. 
He sees in the air a blood-stained dagger, * in form as palpable, as this 
which now I draw.’ His whole brain is filled with grand and terrible 
phantoms, wliich the mind of a common murderer would never havo 
conceived; the poetry of which indicates a generous heart, enslaved to 
an idea of fate, and capable of remorse: 

. . . • Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and witlicr’d mmder, 

Alarom’d by his sentinel, the wolf, * 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with liis stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves likA a ghost. ... {A bell rings.) 

1 go, andnllfls done; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell , 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell.’ ’ • ' 

He has done the deed, and returns tottering, haggard, like a drunken 
man. He is horrified at his bloody hands, * these hangmatt*s hands.’ 
Nothing now can cleanse them. Ihe whole ocean might sweep over 
them, but tb^ would keep the hue of murder, * What hands are 
here f hti| they pluck out mine eyes! ’ He is disturbed by a word 
which thesideeping chambeiflains uttered: 

*'One crie^ ”GodMessus I ” and ”Ameni” ihe other; 


t 


* Ibid it l. 
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liistening their fear, I could not say ** Amen," 

When they did say, “ God bless ns t '* 

. . . But wherefore could not 1 pronounce ** Amen t" 

I had moat need of blessing, and Amen " 

Stuck in my Idiroat.’ ^ 

Then comes a strange dream ; a frightful vision of punishmeBt descends 
nj^ him. * / 

Itbefe" 4iie beanng of his heart, the tingling of the blood which 
boils in his brain, he had heard them cry: 

* '* Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,” the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the raveU’d slcave of care. 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, ^ 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 

Chief nourishcr in life’s feast.** 

And the voice, like an angers trumpet, calls him by all his titles: 

‘ Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall deep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more! ’ * 

This mad idea, incessantly repeated, beats in his brain, with monotonous 
and hard-pressing strokes, like the tongue of a bell. Insanity begins; 
all the force of his mind is occupied by keeping before him, in spite of 
himself, the image of the man whom ho has murdered in his sleep; 

*To know my deed, ’twem best not know myself. {Knock.) 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! ’ ^ 

Thenceforth, in the rare intervals in which the fever of his mind is 
assuaged, he is like a man worn out by a long malady. It is the sad 
prostration of maniacs worn out by their fits of rage; 

‘ ‘ Had 1 but died au hour before this chance, 

I liah lived a blessed time ; for, from this instant 
Tlioro’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 

The 'Vine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.’* 

When rest has restored some force to the hi^lsan machine, the fixed 
idea shakes him again^ and drives him onward, like a pitiless horseman, 
who has lefh his panting horse only for a moment, to leap again into 
the saddle, and spur him over precipices. The more he has done, the 
more he must do: 

* I am in blood 

Steep’d in so far that, should I wade no more^ 

Betuming were as tedious as go o’er.’* . . . 

He kills in order to preserve the fruit of his murders. The f^tal circlet 
of gold attracts him like a magic jewel; and he beats down^ from a 

m \ ^ *IUd. *im. 
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sort of blind instinct, the heads which he sees between the crown and 
t him: 

* But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffett 
Ere we wiU eat our meal in fear and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly; better be with the dead,, 

‘\^om we, to gain our peace, have sent to peac||||^^ 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; • 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
ilalice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. ’ * 

Macbeth has Banquo murdered, and in the midst of a great feast 
he is informed of the success of his plan. He smiles, and proposes 
Ban quo’s health. Suddenly, conscience-smitten, he sees the ghost of 
the murdered man; for this phantom, which Shakspeare summons, is 
not a mere stage-trick; we feel that here the supernatural is unne¬ 
cessary, and that Macbeth would create it, even if hell would not send 
it. With stiffened muscles, dilated eyes, his mouth half open with 
deadly terror, he sees it shake its bloody head, and cries with that 
hoarse voice which is only to be heard in maniacs’ cells; 

‘Prithee, see there I Behold! look! lo I how say you I 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak toA 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury, back our monuments 
Shall be tbe maws of kites. ... 

Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ th’ olden time, . . . 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 

And there on end ; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools: . . . 

Avaunt I and quit my sight 1 let the earth hide thee I 
Thy bones ard^taarrowless, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with! ’ ® • 

His body trembling like that of an epileptic, his teeth clenched^ foaming 
at the mouth, he sinks on the ground, his limbs beat against the floor, 
shaken with convulsive quiverings, whilst a dull sob swells his panting 
breast, and dies'in his swollen throat. What joy can remain for a man 
besieged by such visions ? The wide dark country, which he siSrvfeys 
from his tOwering castle, is but a field of death, haunted by deadly 
apparitions; Scotland, whiqh he is depopulatii^ a cemetery, 

- ^ 
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' Where... the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask’d for who; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. ’ ^ 

* 

His soul is * full of scorpions.’ He has * supp’d full with l^irors,* and 
tj^e faint odour <^blood has disgusted him with all els& He goes 
stumbli^WAver thf^rpses which he has heaped up, with the mechani¬ 
cal and desperate smUe of a maniac-murderer. Thenceforth death, 
life, all is one to him; the habit of murder has placed him beyond 
humanity. They tell him that lils wife is dead: , 

* Afac6. She should have died hereafter j 
There would have been a time for such a woid. 

To morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life's hut a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and fiots his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it i& u tale 
Told by an idiot, iull of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. ’ * 

’There remains for him the hardening of the heart in crime, the fixed 
belief in destiny. Hunted down by his enemies, ‘ bear-like, tied to a 
stake,’ he fights, troubled only by the prediction of the witches, sure 
of being invulnerable so long as the man whom they have pointed 
at, does not appear. His thoughts inhabit a supernatural world, and 
to the last he walks with his eyes fixed on the dream, which has pos¬ 
sessed him, from the first. 

The b^tor v of Ham let, like that of Macbeth, is the story of a moral 
ppiipping. Hamlet’s is a delicate soul, au impassioned, imagination, 
Uke that of SWkspeare. lie has lived hitherto, occupied in noble 
studies, apt in bodily and mental exercises, with a taste for art, loved 
by the noblest father, enamoured of the purest and most charming girl, 
confiding, generous, not yet having perceived, from the height of the 
throne to which he was born, aught but the beauty, happiness, gran¬ 
deur of nature and humanity.* On this soul, which character and 
traifiing make more sensitive than others, misfortune suddenly falls, 
extreme, overwhelming, of the ^eiy kind to destroy all fiuth and every 
spring of action: with one look he has seen all the vileness of humanity; 
and this insight is given him in his mother. His mind is yet intact; 
but judge from the violence of his style, the crudity of his exact details, 
the ^furible tension of the whole nervous machine, whether he has not 
'already pae foot on the ''erge of madness: 

* Wn S, * Ibid, V. a . * 0o6ihc^ MtMer* 
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* 0 that this too, too sohd flesh would 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slanghter I 0 God t Godt 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 

\Sreni to me all the uses of this world 1 
Fie on’t! ah fie t ’tis an unwecded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in natuio 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this' 

Bat two months dead: nay, not so much, not two; 

So excellent a king, ... so loving to my mother, 

*rhai he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

. . . And yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is woman i— 

A little month, or ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow'd my poor father’s body, . •. 

Ere yet the salt of most rmrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married. O, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not nor it cannot come to good: 

But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue! 

ITore already are contortions of thought, earnests of hallucination, 
the symptoms of what is to come after. In the middle of a conversa¬ 
tion the image of his father rises before his mind. He thinks he sees 
him. How then will it be when the ‘canonised bones have burst their 
cerements,’ ‘ the sepulchre hafh oped his ponderous and marble jaws,’ 
and when the ghost comes in the night, upon a high ‘platform’ of land, 
to hint to him of the tortures of his prison of fire, and to tell him of 
the fratricide, who has driven him thither? Hamlet grows faint, but 
grief strengthens him, and he has a cause for living: 

‘ Hold, hold, my heait; / 

And you my sinews, grow not instaut old, \ 

But bear me stiffly up! llemember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.—Bemeniber thec 1 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all tiivial fond recoids. 

All saws of books, «U forms, all pressures past,... 

And thy commandment all alone shall live. . •. 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain t 
Hy tables,—meet it is 1 set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

• At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark : 

So, uncle, there you are.’* {writing.) 

This convulsive outburst, this fevered wiitii!^ this phrensy of 


MT 


^ Uamletf t 3. 


^Ibid. US, 
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intentn^s, prelade the approach of a moaomania. When his friends 
come up, he treats them with the speeches of a ehild or an idiot. He 
is no longer master of bis words; hollow phrases whirl in his brain, 
and fall from his mouth as in a- dream. Ihey call him; ho answers by 
imitating the cry of a sportsman whistling to his falcon: *HiUo, ho, ho, 
boy! come, bird, come.’ Whilst he is in the act of swearing them to 
sSiBrecy,j^£Lghost below repeats ‘ Swear.* Hamlet cries, with a nervous 
excitement'and a fitful gaiety: 

‘ Ah ha, boy I say’st thou so t art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on—^you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 

Consent to swear. .. . 

Ohost (penecUrh). Swear. 

Ham. Hie et ubiqtie ? then we’ll shift our ground. 

Como hither, gentlemen. . . . Swear by my sword. 

Oimt {beneath). Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole 1 canst work i’ the earth so fast ? 

A worthy pioner !' * 

^ Understand that as he says this his teeth chatter, ‘ pale as his shirt, 
1 his knees knocking each other.’ Intense anguish ends with a burst of 
laughter, which is nothing else than a spasm. Thenceforth Hamlet 
^ speaks as though he had a continuous nervous attack. His madness is 
leig'ued, I admit; but his mind, as a door whose hinges are twisted, 
swings ‘and bangs to every wind with a mad precipitance and with a 
aiS®(:^anf''n!81Si8'.’^’ He has no need to search for the strange ideas, 
apparent incoherencies, exaggerations, the deluge of sarcasrasfwhich he 
accumulates. He finds them within him; he does himself no violence, 
he simply gives himself up to them. When he has the piece played 
which is to unmask his uncle, he raises himself, lounges on the floor, 
would lay his head in Ophelia’s lap; he addresses the actors, and com¬ 
ments ou the pipce to the spectators; his nerves are strung, his excited 
thought is like \a waving and crackling flame, and cannot find fuel 
enough in the multilbde of objects surrounding it, upon all of which it 
seizes. When't^e king rises unmasked and troubled, Hamlet sings, and 
says, ‘Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers—if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me—with two Provincial roses on my razed 
shoes, get ipe a fellowship in a cry of players, sir ? ’ * And he laughs 
terribly, for he is resolved on murder. It is clear that this state is a 
dbease, and that the man will not survive it. * 

""'‘Ifl 'a soul so ardent of thought, and so mighty of feeling, what is left 
but disgust au,d despair ? We tinge all nature wil3i the colour of our 
thoughts^ we shape the world according to our own ideas; when our 
soul is ^k, we see nothing but sickness in the universe; 

. gooiUy frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontoiy^ this most 

canopy, the air, ^^k you, this brave o'c^h^ging l^amw^ nuges* 

1 * ffan^, i. 5 
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roof‘fretted with golden fire, ithy, it appears no other thing to me tlian 
iMotil and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is a man 1 
Sw noble in reason t how infinite in faculty I in form and moving how express 
%d admirable 1 in action how like an angel I in apprehensioii how like a god t 
Bie beauty of the world i the paragon of animals I And yet, to me, what is this 
jqaintessence yf dustf man delights not me: no, nor woman nei&er.’ ^ 

Henceforth his thought tarnishes whatever it touches. ^ He raiif 
bitterly before Ophelia against marriage and love. Beauty 1 "tnnocence I 
Beauty is but a means of prostituting innocence: 

* Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners f.. . What 
should such fiillows as I do crawling between eaith and heaven I We are arrant 
knaves, all; believe none of us. ’ * 

When he has killed Polonius by accident, he hardly repents it; it 
is one fool less. He jeers lugubriously; , '' ‘ 

* King. Now Hamlet, where’s Polonius f 

Hamlet. At supper. 

K. At supper I whtie? 

H. Not where he eati>, but where he is eaten: a certain 
convocation of politic worms are e’en at him.’ * 

And he repeats in five or six fashions those gravedigger jests. His 
thoughts already inhabit a churchyard: to this hopeless philosophy 
your true man is a corpse. Duties, honours, passions, pleasures, pro¬ 
jects, science, all this is but a borrowed mask, which death icmoves, that 
we may see ourselves what we are, an evil-smelling and grinning skull. 
It is this sight he goes to see by Ophelia’s grave. He counts the 
skulls which the gravedigger turns out: this was a lawyer’s, that a 
courtier’s. What salutations, intrigues, pretensions, arrogance I And 
hero now is a clown knocking it about with his spade, and playing * at 
loggats with ’em.\ Cmsar and Alexander have turned to clay, and make 
the earth fat; the masters of ,the world have served to * patch a wall.’ 

‘ Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and teU Iwr, l4t her paint an 
inch thick, to this favour she must come; make her laugh at that.’ * 
When one has come to this, there is nothing left but to die. 

This heated imagination, which explains Hamlet’s nervous disease and 
lus moral poisoning, explains also his conduct. If he hesitates to kill, 
liis uncle, it is not from horror of blood or from our modern scruples. 
He belongs to the sixteenth century. On board ship he wrote the 
order to behead Bosencrantz and Gruildenstern, and to do so without 
giving them ‘ shriving-time.’ He killed *Polonius, he caused Ophelia’s 
death, and has no great remorse for it. If for once he spared his uncle, 
it was because he found him praying, and was afraid of sending him to 
heaven. H8 thought he was killing him, when he killed Polonins, 
What his imagination robs him of, is’ the coolness and strength to go 
quietly and witk^|}rem6ditation to plunge a swo?& jutb a breast. He*Can 

^JikLir^a, 
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only do the thing on a sudden suggestion; he must have a moment of 
enthusiasm; he must think the king is behind the arras, or else, seeing 
that he himself is poisoned, he must find his victim under his foil’s 
point He is not master of his acts; occasion dictates them; he can¬ 
not plan a murder, but must improvise it. A too lively imagination 
exhausts energy, by the accumulation of images and by the fury of 
intentneafcrfKhich absorbs it You recognise in him a poet’s soul, made 
not to act, but to dream, which is lost in contemplating the phantoms 
of its creation, which sees the imaginary world too clearly to play a 
part in the real world ; an artist whom evil chance has made a prince, 
whom worse chance has made an avenger of crime, and wlto, destined 
by nature for genius, is condemned by fortune to madness and unhappi¬ 
ness. Hamlet is Shakspcare, and, at the close of this gallery of por¬ 
traits which have all some features of his own, Shakspeare has painted 
himself in the most striking of all. 

If Racine or Corneille had framed a psychology, they would have 
said, with Descartes; Man is an incorporeal soul, served by organs, 
endowed with reason and will, living in palaces or porticos, made for 
conversation and society, whose harmonious and ideal action is de¬ 
veloped by discourse and replies, in a world constructed by logic beyond 
the realms of time and space. 

If Shakspcare had framed a psychology, he would have said, with 
Esquirol:^ Man is a nervous machine, governed by a mood, disposed 
to hallucinations, transported by unbridled passions, essentially un¬ 
reasoning, a mixture of animal and poet, having no rapture but mind, 
no sensibility*but virtue, imagination for prompter and guide, and led 
at random, by the most determinate and complex circumstances, to 
pain, crime, madness, and death. 

IX. 

Could such poej always confine himself to the imitation of nature? 
Will this poeticlil world which is going on in his brain, never break 
loose from tli6 laws of the world of reality ? Is he not powerful 
enough to follow his own? He is; and,.lhe. poetry of Shakspeare, 
naturally finds an outlet in the fantastical This is the highest grade 
of unreasdliing and creative iimagination. Despising ordinary logic, 
it creates therefrom another; it unites facts and ideas in a new order, 
apparently absurd, at bottom legitimate; it lays open the land of 
dreams, and its dreams deceive us like the truth. 

When we enter upon Shakspeare’s comedies, and even his half¬ 
dramas,‘ it is as though we met him on the threshold, like an actor to 

->_ 

^ A French physician (1772-1844), celebrated for las endeavoius to improve the 
treaftaent of the insane^-f^. 

• TweJfih Night, lAke iif Tempest, Winter’s Tale, etc.; Cymbdvme, 

^ffrehant qf Vmiee, etc. • 
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whom the prologue ia committed, to prevent misunderstanding on the 
part of the public, and to tell them; ‘ Do not take too seriously what 
you are about to hear; I am joking. My brain, being full of fancies, 
desired to make plays of them, *and here they are. Palaces, distant 
landscapes^ transparent mists which blot the morning sky with their 
gray clouds, the red and glorious flames into which the evening si^p 
descends, white cloisters in endless vista through the 4 ^;^bient air, 
grottos, cottages, the fantastic pageant of all human passions, the mad 
sport of unlooked-for chances,—this is the medley of forms, colours, 
sentimentSj which I shuffle and mingle before me, a many-tinted skein 
of glistening silks, a slender arabesque, whose sinuous curves, crossing 
and confused, bewilder the mind by the wbimsicfd variety of their 
infinite complications. Don’t regard it as a picture. Don’t look for a 
precise composition, harmonious and increasing interest, the skilful 
management of a well-ordered and congruous plot. I have novels 
and romances in my mind Avhich I am cutting up into scenes. Never 
mind the finis, I am amusing myself on the road. It is not the end of 
the journey which pleases me, but the journey itself. Is there any 
good in going so straight and quick? Do you only care to know 
^yhethe^ the poor merchant of Venice will escape Shy lock’s knife? 
Here are two happy lovers, seated under the palace walls on a calm 
night; wouldn’t you like to listen to the peaceful reverie which rises 
like a perfume from the bottom of their hearts ? 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 
Here will wc sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patincs of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou bohohrst, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, / 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubinI; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesttire of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

(Eu ter mvHkiana.) 

Come, ho 1 and wake Diana with a hymn : ’ • 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 

And draw her home with music. 

Jessica. I am never merry yhen I hear sweet music.” * 

* Have I not the right, when 1 see the big laughing face of a clownish 
servant, to stop near him, see him mouth, frolic, gossip, go through 
his hundred pranks and his hundred grimaces, and treat myself to the 
comedy of his spirit and gaiety? Two fine gentlemen pass by. I 
hear the rolling fire of their metaphors, and Ifoljldw their skirmish of 

__ : _ 

* Merchant c^f Venice, v. « • 
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Wit. Here in it corner is the artless arch face, of a young wench. 
Do you fbrhid me to linger by her, to watch her smiles, Ker sudden 
blushes, the childish pout of her rosy lips, the coquetry of her pretty 
motions? You are in a great hurry if the prattle of this fresh and 
musical voice can’t stop you. Is it no pleasure to view this succession 
^ sentiments and figures ? Is your fancy so dull,’ that you must have 
the mighiyamechanism of a geometrical plot to shake it ? My sixteenth 
century playgoers were easier to move. A sunbeam that had lost its 
way on an old wall, a foolish song thrown into the middle of a drama, 
occupied their mind as well as the blackest of catastrophes,. After the 
horrible scone in which Sliylock brandished his butcher’s knife before 
Antonio’s bare breast, they saw just as willingly the petty household 
wrangle, and the amusing bit of raillery which ends the piece. Like 
soft moving water, their soul rose and sank in an instant to the level of 
the poet’s emotion, and their sentiments readily flowed in the bed he 
had prepared for them. They let him go about on his journey, and 
did not forbid him to make two voyages at once. They allowed several 
plots in one. If but the slightest thread united them, it was sufficient. 
Lorenzo eloped with Jessica, Shy lock was frustrated in his revenge, 
Portia’s suitors failed in the test imposed upon them; Portia, disguised 
as a doctor of laws, took from her husband the ring which he had 
promised never to part with ; these three or four comedies, disunited, 
mingled, v’ere shuffled and unfolded together, like an unknotted skein, 4 
in which threads of a hundred colours are entwined. Together wi^i 
diversify, my spectators allowed improbability. Coniedjf‘ia„A-.slight 
winged creature, which flutters from dream to dream, whose wings 
. you would break if you held it captive in the narrow prison of common 
i sense. Do not press its fictions too hard ; do not probe their contents. 
^Let them float before your eyes like a charming swift dream. Let the 
ifleeting apparition plunge back into the bright misty land from whence 
jit came. For m instant it deceived you; let it suffice. It is sweet 
tto leave the w<ffld of realities behind you; the mind can rest amidst 
Wpossibilities.^^ We are happy when delivered from the rough chains 
of logic, when we wander amongst strange adventures, when we live 
iti skeer romaiice, and know thdis we are living there. I do not try to 
deceive yoli, and .make you believe in the world where I take you. 
One must disbelieve it in order to enjoy it. We must give ourselves 
up to illusidifi, and feel that we are giving ourselves up to it. We must 
smile as we listen. We smife in 2'fte I’ale, when Hefmione 

descends from her pedestal, and when Leontes discovea-s his ^ife in the 
' statue, haying believed her to be dead. We smile when 

- we scq- the lone cavern in which the young princes ha\b lived like 
lumters. Improbability deprives etootious of their srir^. The 
interest or* us without .miaking us suflsft At Sie very 
• moment ^pmlfy is too , lively, we; whiihd:4^lv|e that it is 
fdney. They bt^ome like distant wjec^ Whose drawee softens 
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their outline, end wrap^. them in a luminous veil of blue air. Your 
true comedy is an opera. We listen to sentiments without thinking ft 
too much of plot. We follow the tender or gay melodies without 1 1 
reflecting that they interrupt the action. We ^eam elsewhere on * 
hearing music; here I bid you dream on hearing verse.’ 

So the prologue retires, and then the actors come on, ^ 

.4syoua caprice.^ i^Otlonthere.is none; inj^:;38t barely; 
likeliB^^'^n^s. And the whole is charming. Two cousins, princes’ 
daughters, come to a Ibrest with a court clown, Celia disguised as a 
shepherdess, Rosalind as a boy. They find here the old duke, Rosajind’s 
father, who, driven out of his duchy, lives with his friends like a philo¬ 
sopher and a hunter. They find amorous shepherds, who with songs 
and prayers pursue intractable shepherdesses. They discover or they 
meet with lovers who become their husbands. Suddenly it is announced 
that the wickdl Duke Frederick, who had usurped the crown, has just 
retired to a cloister, and restored the throne to the old exiled duke. 
Every one gets married, every one dances, everything ends with a 
‘ rustic revelry.’ Where is the ^pleasantness of thes^pumlitifiaL? 
the fact of its being puerile; the ahsehe'e of the"serious permits repose. 
There are no events, aiid there is no p\pt. We peacefully follow the 
easy current of graceful or melancholy emotions, which guides and 
conducts us without wearying. The place adds to the illusion and 
charm. It is an autumn forest, in which the warm rays permeate the 
blushing oak leaves, or the half-stript ashes tremble and smile to the 
feeble breath of evening. The lovers wander by brooks that ‘ brawl ’ 
under antique roots. As you listen to them, you see the slim birches, 
whose cloak of lace grows glossy under the slant rays of the sun tliat 
gilds them, and the thoughts wander down the mossy vistas in which 
their footfall is lost. What better place could be chosen for the comedy 
of sentiment and the play of heart-fancies ? Is not this a fit spot ip 
which to listen to loye-talk ? Some one has seen Orlando, Rosalind’s 
lover, in this glade; she luiars it and blushes. ^ Alas the day! . . . 
Wliat did he, when thou saw^st him ? What said he ? How looked 
he? Whereiu went he? What makes he here? Did he ask for 
me? Where remains he? How^arted he with thee? and whoi 
shalt thou see him again ? ’ Then, with a lower voide, soihewhac 
hesitating: Looks he as freshly as he did the day he wrestled?' 
Not yet exhausted: ‘Do you not know I am a woman? When I 
think, I must speak. Sweet, say oif.’‘ Question on qaestion, she 
closes the mouth of her friend, who is ready to answer. Ai every 
word she jepts, but agitate^ blushing, with a forced gaiety; her bosom 
heaves, afid her hewt beats. Nevertheless she is calmer when.Orlando 

‘ In is ifptiBg' to express th^Freniih/aiijaisie; nsed^by M. 

Taine,. hi der^l4^ .^ s<^ what in mnsio is a tajnicdo, Tranyiwn 
collstb'ci*ri|)6saiitfedfeyv'|^t.lt,is‘w ' ' 

•/is 8.'''^"'''. >V'■'> 
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conics; bandies words with him; sheltered under her disguise, she makes 
him confess that he loves Rosalind. Then she plagues him, like the 
frolic, the wag, the coquette she is. ‘ Why, how now, Orlando, where 
have you been all this while ? You a lover ? ’ Orlando repeats his 
love, and she pleases herself by making him repeat it more than once. 
She sparkles with wit, jests, mischievous pranks; pretty fits of anger, 
fSgned bursts of laughter, deafening babble, engaging caprices. 

‘ Como, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in a holiday humour, and like 
enough to consent. Wliat would you say to me now, an I were your 
very very Rosalind ? ’ And every noAV and then she repeatjj with an 
arch smile, * And I am your Rosalind; am I not your Rosalind ? ’ * 
Orlando protests that he would die. Diel Who ever thought of dying 
for love! Leander ? He took one bath too many in tlie Hellespont; 
so poets have said he died for love. Troilus? A Greek broke his 
head with a club; so poets have said he died for love* Come, come, 
Rosalind will be softer. And then she plays at marriage with him, and 
makes Celia pronounce the solemn words. She irritates and torments 
her pretended husband; tells him all the whims she means to indulge 
in, tdl the pranks she will play, all the bother he will have to endure. 
The retorts come one after another like fireworks. At every phrase 
we follow the looks of these sparkling eyes, the curves of this laugli- 
ing mouth, the quick movements of this supple figure. It is a bird’s 
petulance and volubility. ‘ O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didst know how many fathom deep I am in love.’ Then she 
plays with her cousin Celia, sports with her hair, calls her by every 
woman’s name. Antitheses without end, words all a-jumble, quibbles, 
pretty exaggerations, word-racket; as you listen, you fancy it is the 
warbling of a- nightingale. The trill of repeated metaphors, the 
melodious roll of the poetical gamut, the summer-symphony rustling 
under the foliage, change the piece into a veritable opera. The three 
lovers end by chAnting a sort of trio. The first throws out a fancy, 
the others take up. Four times this strophe is renewed; and the 
symmetry of ideas, added to the jingle of the rhymes, makes of a 
dialogue a concerto of love: 

\ ‘PAeSe, Good shepherd, tell this youth what’tis to “j ova, 

' SUviita. It is to he all made of sighs and tears; 

And so am I for Phebe. 

P. And I for Ganymede. 

O. And I for Rosalind. , 

R. And 1 for no woman. .. • 

S. It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made ,of passion, and all made of wishes^ 

All adoration, duty, and observance, 

All-humbleness, all patience and impatience^ 

' All purity, ail tri|kk all observance; 

And so 1 am foi^^e he. 

A$ you Like it, iv. 1 . 
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P. And so am I for Ganymede. 

0. And so am 1 for Bosalind. 

R. And so am I for no woman.’ ^ 

Tlie necessity of singing is so urgent, that a minute later songs break 
out of themselves. The prose and the conversation end in lyric poetry. 
We pass straight on into these odes. We do not find ourselves in jf 
new country. We feel the distraction and foolish gaiety a#nt it were a 
holiday. We see the graceful couple whom the song brings before us 
passing in the misty light ‘ o’er the green corn-field,’ amid the hum of 
sportive injects, on the finest day of the flowering spring-time. The 
unlikelihood grows natural, and we are not astonished when wo see 
Hymen leading the two brides by the hand to give them to their hus¬ 
bands. 

Whilst the young folks sing, the old folk talk. Their life also is a 
romance, but a sad one. Shakspeare's delicate soul, bruised by the 
shocks of social life, took refuge in contemplations of solitary life. To 
forget the strife and annoyances of the world, he must bury himself in 
a wide silent forest, and 

‘ Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. ‘ • 

We may look at the bright images whi^h the sun carves on the white 
beech-boles, the shade of trembling leaves flickering on the thick moss, 
the long waves of the summit of the trees; the sharp sting of care is 
blunted; we suffer no more, simply remembering that we suffered once; 
we feel nothing but a gentle misanthropy, and being renewed, we are 
the better for it. The old duke is happy in his ^exile. Solitude has 
given him rest, delivered him from flattery, reconciled him to nature, 
lie pities the stags which he is obliged to hunt for food; 

* Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? ' 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, ' 

Being native burghers of this desert city. 

Should in their own confines with forked heads 
Have their round haunches jjored.' * 

Nothing sweeter than this mixture of tender compassion, dreamy philo¬ 
sophy, delicate sadness, poetical complaints, and rustic songs. Oue oi 
the lords sings: 

* Blow, blow, thou winter wi^d, 

Thou aiirnot so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath he rtrie. • 


^ As you Like it, r, 2. 


- ii. 7. 


* Ibid. d. l.i 
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Heigli’ho! sing, heigh-ho i unto the green holier. 

Most ftiendship is feigning, most loving mere folly; , 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly.' * 

Amongst these lords is found a soul that suffers more, Jacques the 
‘melancholy, one of Shakspeare's best-loved characters, a transparent 
mask be^d which we perceive the face of the poet. He is sad because 
he is tender; he feels the contact of things too keenly, and what leaves 
the rest indifferent, makes liim weep.® He does not scold, he is sad ; 
he does not reason, he is moved; he has not the combative spirit of a 
reformffig moralist; his soul is sick and weary of life. Impassions' 
imagination leads quickly to disgust.' Like opium, it excites and shatters. 
It leads man to the loftiest i)lnlosophy, then lets him down to the whims 
of a child. Jacques leaves the others brusquely, and goes to the quiet 
nooks to be alone. He loves his sadness, and would not exchange it 
for joy. Meeting Orlando, he says: 

‘ Rosalind is your love’s name I 
0. Yes, just. 

J. 1 do not like her name.’ ® 

He has the fancies of a nervous woman. He is scandalised because 
Orlando writes sonnets on thq/orest trees. lie is whimsical, and hnils 
subjects of grief and gaiety, where others would see nothing of the 
sort; 

• A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool; A miserable world 1 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; 

■Who l^d him down and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms and yet a motiey fool. , . . 

0 noble fool! A worthy fool I Motley’s the only %vear.. ., 
0\tliat I were a fool! 

1 jua ambitious for a motley coat.’ * 

The next minute he returns to his melancholy dissertations, brig 
pictures whose vivacity explains his character, and betrays Shakspeare, 
hiding un<^er' his name: 

‘ All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in hft time plays many pari^ 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant^ 

■ - Mewling and puking in tlie nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his i^tchel,, ^ 


' ’7. ^ 

' A Jacques with, the Alceste uf Mbli^. It is the. contrast Mween a 

misant^ie through reaky^g and one i&ough pagination. ^ " , . 

if/iit C i ’ il 7. 
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And lining morning face, creeping like anail . 
Unwilljngly to school. And then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woefol ballad 
Made to his misti'ess’ eyeb^row. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in tlie cannon’s mouth. And then the justice,*t* 
In fair round K'Uy with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childisli treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.*' 


As ) J, ’’.'.he it is a half-dream. '.Midsummer Night's Dream is a 
H iiipletc one. 

The scene, buried in the far-off mist of fabulous antiquity, carries us 
' •aok to Theseus, Duke of Athens, who is preparing his palace for his 
t'j.arriage with the beauliful queen of the Amazons. The style, loaded 
. ith contorted images, fills the mind with strange and splendid visions, 
j id the airy elf-world divert the comedy into the fiiiry-land from 
‘\ 'jU‘nce it spning. 

Love is still the theme; of all sentiments, is it i^ot the greatest 
i. ncy-weaver ? But we have not here for langua^ the charming 
tittle-tattle of Rosalind; it is glaring, like the season of the year. It 
doeS not brim over in slight conversations, in suirole and ^kipping 
prose; it breaks forth into long rhyming odes, dressed in ^magnificent 
Dielaphors, sustained by impassioned accents, such ^ warm night, 
odorous and star-spangled, inspires in a poet who love^ Lysander and 
llermia agree'to meet: ^ * 

*Ly8. To-morrow night, when Pheebe do^ heholct 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed, 

A time that lovers' flights doth still cental, 

Through Athens’gates have we devis^to steii-l. 

J?cr. And in the wood, where ofmi you and i 
, trpon faint primrose-beds were w^t to lie. ... 

, There my Lysander and myself^all meet’* . 

They ge^ lost^ and fall asleep, wearled/'undeiwthe tyees/ Puck sqpeeacs 
in the youthy ey^ the jipce of a Wgic fiower, and changeAhis heart. 


As you'Like it, ii. 7. 
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Presently, when he awakes, he will become enamoured of the first 
woman he sees. Meanwhile Demetrius, Hermia’s rejected lover, wanders 
with Helena, whom he rejects, in the solitary wood. The magic flower 
changes him in turn ; he now loves Helena. The lovers flee and pui’sue 
one another, beneath the lofty trees, in the calm night. We smile at 
iheii transports, their complaints, their ecstasies, and yet we join in 
them. TliHhpassion is a dream, and yet it moves us. It is like those 
airy webs which we find at morning on the crest of the hedgerows where 
the dew has spread them, and whose weft sparkles like a jewel-casket. 
Nothing can be more fragile, and nothing more graceful.^ The poet 
sports with emotions; he mingles, confuses, redoubles, interweaves them; 
he twines and untwines these loves like the mazes of a dance, and we 
see the noble and tender figures pass by the verdant bushes, under the 
radiant eyes of the stars, now wet with tears, now bright with rapture. 
They have the abandonment of true love, not the grossness of sensual 
love. Nothing causes us to fall from the ideal world in which Shak- 
speare conducts us. Dazzled by beauty, they adore it, and the spectacle 
of their happiness, their emotion, and tlreir tenderness, is a kind ot 
enchantment. 

Above these two couples flutters and hums the swarm of elves and 
fairies. They also love. Titania, their queen, has a young boy for her 
favourite, son of an Indian kin§^ of whom Oberon, her husband, wishes 
to deprive her. They quarrel, so that the elves creep for fear into the 
acorn cups, in the golden primroses. Oberon, by way of vengeance, 
touches Titania’s sleeping eyes with the magic flower, and thus on 
waking the nimblest and most charming of the fairies finds herself 
enamoured of a stupid blockhead with an ass’ head. She kneels before 
him; she sets on his ‘ hairy temples a coronet of fresh and fragrant 
^flowers:’ 


* And tliat same dew, which sometime on the bnda 
Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes- 
14 ke tears that did their own disgrace bewail.’^ 

She calls rounq jjgp jjgj. attendants : 
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The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower. 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie np my love's tongue, bring him silently.’ * 

It was necessary, for her love brayed horribly, and to all the o6fers 
of Titania, replied with a petition for hay. What can be sadder and 
sweeter than this irony of Shakspeiire ? What raillery against love, 
and what tenderness for love 1 The sentiment is divine: its object un¬ 
worthy. The heart is ravished, the eyes blind. It is a golden butterfly, 
fluttering iji the mud; and Shakspeare, whilst painting its misery, pre¬ 
serves all its beautv: 

* Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. . . . 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my anns. . . . 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm, 

0, how I love thee! how I dote on thee f ' 

At the return of morning, when ^ 

* The eastern gate, all fiery red. 

Opening on Neptune w'ith fair blessed beam^ 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams, ’ 

the enchantment ceases, Titania awakes on her couch of wild thyme 
and drooping violets. She drives the monster away; her recollections 
of the night are efiaced in a vague twilight; 

* These things seem small and ondistinguisbahlo, 

Like &r>olI mountains turned into clouds.’ * 

And the fairies t- 

* Go seek some dew drops here 
And hang a pearl in evciy cowslip’s ear.'* 

< 

Such is Shakspeare’s fantasy, a light tissue of bold inventiofts, of ardent 
passions, melancholy mockery, dazzling poetry, such as one of Titania’s 
elves would have made. Nothing could be more like the poet’s mind 
than these nimble genii, children of air*and flame, whose flights ‘com¬ 
pass the globe ’ in a second, who glide over the foam of the waves and 
skip between the atoms of the winds. Ariel flies, an invisible songster, 
around shipwrecked men to console them, discovers the thoughts of 


1 'Midsummer NigMs Dream, iii. !• . 

im, iii 2. * Ibid. iv. 1. \ 


■ Ibid. iv. 1. 
• Ibid. iL 
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traitors, pursues tlie savage beast Caliban, spreads gorgeous visions before 
lovers, and does all in a lightning-flash: 

'Where the bee sucks, there suck 1: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie. . .. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.. •, 

1 diink the air before me, and return 
Or ore your pulse twice beat.* * 


Shakspeare glides over things on as swift a vring, by leaps as sudden, 
with a touch as delicate. • 

What a soul I what extent of action, and what sovereignty of an 
unique faculty! wht^t diverse creations, and what persistence of the 
same impress! There they all are reunited, and all marked by the 
■ same sign, void of will and reason, governed by mood, imagination, or 
pure passion, destitute of the faculties contrary to those of the poet, 
dominated by the corporeal type which his painter’s eyes have con¬ 
ceived, endowed by the habits of mind and by the vehement sensibility 
which he finds in himself.* Go through the group‘d, and you will only 
discover in them divers forms and divers states of the same power. 
Here, the flock of brutes, dotards, and gossips, made up of a mechanical 
imagination; further on, tlie company of men of wit, animated by a gay 
and foolish imagination; then, the charming swarm of women whom 
their delicate imagination raises so high, and their self-forgetting love 
eariies so far; elsewhere the band of villains, hardened by unbridled 
passions, inspired by the artist’s animation; in the centre the mournful 
train of grand characters, whose excited brain is filled with sad or 
criminal visions, and whom an inner destiny urges to murder, madness, 
or death. Ascend one stage, and contemplate the whole scene: the 
aggregate bears the same mark as the details. The drama reproduces ' 
promiscuously uglinesses, basenesses, horrors, unclean details, profligate 
and ferocious manuQrs, the whole reality of life just as it is, when it is 
unrestrained by decorum, comtnon sense, reason, and duty. Comedy, 
led through a phantasmagoria of pictures, gets lost in the likely and the 
unlikely, with no other check but the caprice of an amused imagination, 
wantonly disjointed, and lomantic, an opera without music, a concerto 
of melgndholy and tender sentiments, which bears the mind into the 
supernatural world, and brings before our eyes on its fairy-wings the 
genius which has created it. Look now. Do you not see the poet 
behind the crowd of his creations ? They have heralded his approach; 
they have all shown somewhat of him. Ready, impetuous, impassioned, i 
delicate, his g eni us is pure imagination, touched more vividly and byjf 


• Thmpest, v. 1. * 

* Thete is the same law in the organic and In the moral world* It is what 

flaiat'HiUue calls ^p^ty of compoaitiott. 
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slighter things than ours. Hence his style, blooming with exuberant 
images, loaded with exaggerated metaphors, whose strangeness is like 
incoherence, wh^. wealth is superabundant, the work of a mind, which 
at the le^tji|iioi|e%ent, produces too much and leaps too far. Hence 
his»and his terrible penetration, which instan¬ 
taneously the effects of a situation, and all the details of 

a oliaraotCTj^^liM^i^^ them in every response, and gives his figure a* 
reUef and a colbunh^ which create illusion. Hence our emotion and 
tenderness. Wc.s^^ to him, as Desdemona to Othello: ‘Hove tbea 
for the Rattles, sieges, fortunes thou hast passed, and fur the distressful 
Btroke that Jby youth suffered.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Christian Renaissance. 

I. The vices of the Pagan Renaissance—^Decay of the Southern civilisations. 

II. The Refonnation—Aptitude of the Germanic races, and suitability of hTortliem 

climates—^Albert Durer’s bodies and souls—His martyrdoms and last judg¬ 
ments—Luther—His conception of justice—Construction of Protestantism 
—Ciisis of the conscience—Renovation of heart—Suppression of ceremonies 
—^Transformation of the clergy. 

III. The Reformation in England—Tyranny of the ecclesiastical courts—Disorders 

of the clergy—Irritation of tlie people—The interior of a diocese—Persecu¬ 
tions and convulsions—The translation of the Bible—How biblical events 
and Hebraic sentiments are in accordance with contemporary manners and 
with the English character— The Prayer Book —Moral and manly feeling of 
the prayers and offices—Preaching—Latimer—His education—Character— 
Familiar and persuasive eloquence—Death—The martyrs under Mary—Eng¬ 
land thenceforth Protestant. 

IV. The Anglicans—Close connection between religion and society—How the 

religions sentiment penetrates literatm'O—How the sentiment of the beauti¬ 
ful subsists in religion—Hooker—His brcadtii of mind and the fulness of 
his style—Hales andChillingworth—Praise of reason and tolerance—Jeremy 
Taylor—His learning, imagination, and poetic feeling. 

V. The Puritans—Opposition of religion and the world—Dogmas—Morality— 
Scruples—heir triumph and entliusiasm—^Their work and practical sense. 

VI. Bunyan—His) life, spirit, and work—The Prospect of Protestantism in 
England. 



‘ T WOUJLD have my reader fully understand,’ says Luther in the 
i preface to his complete works, ‘ that I have been a monk and a 
bigoted Papist, so intoxicated, or rather so swallowed up in papistical 
doctrines, that I was quite ready, if I had been able, to Jkill or procure 
the death of those who should have rejected obedience to the Pope 
by so much as a syllable. I was not all cold or all ice in the Pope’s 
defence, like Eckius and his like, who veritably seemed to tne to con¬ 
stitute themselves his defenders rather for their belly’s sake than 
because they lookqd at ♦the matter seriously. More, to this day they 
seem to monk at him, like Epicureans. I for zdy part proceeded frankly, 
like a man who has hopi)n>ly feared the day of judgment, and who yet 
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hoped to be saved with a shaking of all his bones/ Again, wdien he 
saw Borne for the ^st time, he prosteated himself, saying, ^ 1 salute 
thee, holy Bom^ . . bathed in the blood of so many martyrs.* 

Imt^gine, if- ‘yd|^ itta^ the effect which the shameless paganism of the 
Italian. Bd|6^i^^^ hhd upon such a mind, so loyal, so Cj^istian. 
The l^uty <^; charm of a refined and sensuous exisflRe,^ had 

taken no Hold.u^n him; he judged morals, and he judged them with 
his conscience only. He regarded this southern civilisation with the 
eyes of a man of the north, sind understood its vices only, like Ascham, 
who Said he had seen *in Venice more libertie to sinne in ix dayes 
than ever'I heard tell of in our noble Citie of London in ix yeare.’^ 
Like Arnold and Channing in the present day, like all the men of Ger¬ 
manic^ race and education, he was horrified at this voluptuous life, uow. 
reckless and now licentious, but always void of moral principles, given 
up to passion, rendered light by irony, shut In.by the present, destitute 
of belief in the infinite, with no other worship than that of visible beauty, 
no other object than tlie search after pleasure, no other religion than 
the terrors of the imagination and the Idolatry of the eyes. 

‘ I would not,’ said Luther afterwards, ‘ for a hundred thousand 
florins have gone without seeing Rome ; I should always have doubted 
whether I was not doing injustice to the Pope.® The crimes of Rome 
are incredible; no one will credit so great a perversity who has not 
the witness of his eyes, ears, personal knowledge. . . . There reigned 
all the villanies and infamic.s, ail the atrocious crimes, in particular 
blind greed, contempt of God, perjuries, sodomy. . . . We Germans 
swill liquor enough to split us, wliilst the Italians are sober. But they 
are the most impious of men ; they make a mock of true religion, they 
scorn the rest of us Christians, because we believe everything in Scrip¬ 
ture. . . . There is a saying in Italy which they make use of when 
they go to .church : “ Come and let us conform to the popular error." 
“ If we were obliged," they say again, “ to believe it every word of 
God, we should be the most wretched of men, and we should never be 
able to have a moment’s cheerfulness ; we must put a good face on it, 
and not believe everything.” This is what Leo x. did^ who, hearing a 
discussion as to the immortality or mortality of the soul, took the latter 
side. “ For," said he, *• it would be terrible to believe in a/uture state. 
Conscience is an evil beast, who arms man against himself." , . . The 
Italians are either epicureans or superstitious. The people fear Bt. 
Anthony and St Sebastikn more tlian% Christ, because of the plkgues 
they send, 'rhi8i^:why< when they want to prevent the Italians from 
committing a nuisance anywhere, they paint up St. Anthony with his 
fiery lanc§. Thus da they Rve in extreme Superstition, ignorant of 

* TAc ed. Jaber, book, p.*?8, 

* Jiwd Revile w ^ 
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God's word, not believing the resurrection of the flesh, nor life ever¬ 
lasting, and fearing only temporal evils. Their blasphemy also is 
frightful, . . , and the cruelty of their revenge is atrocious. When 
they cannot get rid of their enemies in any other way, they lay ambush 
for them in the churches, so that one man cleft his enemy’s head before 
the altiK . . , Tliere are often murders at funerals on account of in¬ 
heritances. . They celebrate the Cjunival with extreme impropriety 
and folly for several weeks, and they have made a custom of various 
sins and extravagances at it, for they are men without conscience, who 
live in open sin, and make light of the marriage tie. . . . We Ger¬ 
mans, and other simple nations, are like a bare clout; but the Italians 
are painted and speckled with all sorts of false opinions, and disposed 
still to embrace many worse. . . . Their fasts are more splendid than our 
most sumptuous feasts. They dress extravagantly; where we spend a 
florin on our clothes, they put down ten florins to have a silk coat. . . . 
When they (the Italians) are chaste, it is sodomy with them. There is 
no society amongst them. No one trusts another; they do not come 
together freely, like us Germans; they do not allow strangers to speak 
publicly with their wives: compared with the Germans, they are alto¬ 
gether men of the cloister.’ These luir'd words are weak compared with 
the facts.^ Treasons, assassinations, tortures, open debauchery, the 
practice of poisoning, the worst and most shameless outrages, are un- 
blushingly and publicly tolerated in the open light of heaven. In 1490, 
the Pope’s vicar having forbidden clerics and laics to keep concubines, 
the Pope revoked the decree, ‘ saying that that was not forbidden, * 
because the life of priests and ecclesiastics was such that hardly one 
was to be found who did not keep a concubine, or at least who had 
not a courtesan.’ Casar Borgia at the capture of Capua * chose forty 
of the most beautiful women, whom he kept for himself; and a pretty 
large number of captives were sold at a low price at Rome.’ Under 
Alexander VI., Aall ecclesiastics, from the greatest to the least, have 
concubines in the place of wives, and that publicly. If God hinder 
it not,’ adds the historian, * this corruption will pass to the monks and 
religious orders, although, to confess the truth, almost all the monas¬ 
teries of the town have become bawd-houses, without any one to speak 
against it.’ *With respect to Alexander vi., who loved his daughter 
Lucretia, the reader may find in Burchard the description of the mar¬ 
vellous orgies in which he joined with Lucretia and Csesar, and the 
enumeration of the prizes which he distributed. Let the reader also 
read for himself the story of the bestiality of PietroJ-uigi Farnese, the 
Pope’s son, how the youn^ and upright Bishop of Fand died from his out¬ 
rage, and how the Pope, speaking of this crime as < a youthful levity,’ 


* See Oorpm histoj^coruvf medii cevi, G. Eccard, voL ii;; Joh. Burchardi, high 
chamberlain to Alexander vi., Diarmmf p. 2134. Gaicciaidiai, Dell’ istoiia 
d’l^Ua^ p. 211, ed. Panthdod Litteraire. 
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gave him in tins secret bull * the fullest absolution from all the ptdns 
which he might have incurred by human incontinence, in whatever shape 
or with whatever cause.’ As to civil security, Bentivoglio caused all the 
Marescotti to be put to death; Hippolyto d’Este had his brother’s eyes 
put out in his presence; Gassar Borgia killed his brother; mu«der is 
consonant with their public manners, and excites no wonder# A fisher-a 
man was asked why he had not informed the governor of the town that 
he had seen a body thrown into the water; * he replied that he had 
seen about a hundred bodies thrown into the water during his lifetime 
in the same place, and that no one had ever troubled about it.’ ‘ In 
our town,’ says an old historian, ‘ much murder and pillage was done 
by day and night, and hardly a day passed but some one was killed.’ 
Caesar Borgia one day killed Peroso, the Pope’s favourite, between his 
arms and under his cloak, so that the blood spurted up to the Pope’s 
face. He caused his sister’s husband to be stabbed and then strangled 
in open day, on the steps of the palace; count, if you can, his assassi¬ 
nations. Certainly he and his father, by their character, morals, open 
and systematic wickedness, have presented to Europe the two most suc¬ 
cessful images of the devil To sum up in a word, it was on the model 
of this society, and for this society, that Machiavelli wrote his Prince. 
The complete development of all the faculties and all the lusts of man, 
the complete destruction of all the restraints and all the shame of man, 
are the two distinguishing marks of this grand and perverse culture, 
yo make man a strong being, .hedged about with genius, audacity, pre-‘ 
sence of mind, astute policy, dissimulation, patience, and to turn all this 
power to the acquisition of every kind of pleasure, pleasures of the body, 
of luxury, arts, literature, authority; that is, to form and to set free an 
admirable and formidable animal, very greedy and well armed,—such 
was his object; and the effect, after a hundred years, is visible. They 
tore one another to pieces like beautiful lions and superb panthers. 
In this society, which was turned into a circus, amid sq' many hatreds, 
and when exhaustion was siting in, the foreigner appeared: all bent 
beneath his lash; they were caged, and thus they pine away, in dull 
pleasures, with low vices,^ bowing their backs. Despotism, the ln-| 
quisitiou, the Cicisbei, dense ignorance, and open knavery, the shame-l 
lessness and the smartness of harlequins and rascals, misery dhd vermin,| 
•—such is the issue of the Italian Benaissance. Like the old civilisadqns 
of Greece and Borne,* like the modern civilisations of Provence and 
Spain, like all southern civilisations, it bears in its bosom an irremedi¬ 
able vice, a bad and’ false conception of man. The Germans of tlie six-1 
teenth centriry, like the Germans of the fourteenth century, have rightly | 

^ See, in Casanova’s Jf^noires, the picture of this degradation. See also the 
Memorte of Scipione Bossi, on the convents of Ihiscany at the elose of the eighteenth 
century. 

^ From Homer to Constantine, the anedeht city wa^an association of fireemeo 
whose aim was the conquest and destruction of other fieerien. , « * 
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V judged it; 'wit1i..|heir simple ddmmou sen^t with their fundamental 
: honesty, they have put their fingers on the secret plague-spot. A 

V society cannot be founded only on the piusuit of pleasure and power; 
l^a society oaii only be founded on the x^pect for liberty and justice. 
In order that the great human renovation which in the sixteenth cen- 
jlury raised the whole of Europe might be perfected and endure, it was 
.necessary th^tf meeting with another race, it might develop another 
^culture, and that from a more wholesome conception of existence it 
might educe a better form of civilisation, 

II. 

Thus, side by side with the Renaissance^ was born the Reformation. 

. It also was in fact a new birth, one in harmony with the genius of the 
^ Germanic peoples. The distinction between this genius and others is 
its moral principles. Grosser and heavier, more given to gluttony and 
dninkenness,* these nations are at the same time more under the 
influence of conscience, firmer in the observance of their word, more 
disposed to self-denial and sacrifice. Such their climate has made them; 
and such they have continued, from Tacitus to Luther, from Knox to 
Gustavus Adolphus and Kant. In the course of time, and beneath 
the incessant action of the ages, the phlegmatic body, puffed out with 
gross food and strong drink, had become rusted, the nerves less ex- 
.citable, the muscles less strung, the desires less seconded by action, 
the life more dull and slow, the soul more hardened and indifferei;^ 
to the shocks of the body: mud, rain, snow, profusion of unpleasing 
, and gloomy sights, the want of lively and delicate excitements of the 
senses, keep man in a militant attitude. Heroes in the barbarous ages, 
workers to-day, they endure weariness now as they courted wounds 
then; now, as then, nobility of soul appeals to them; thrown back 
upon the enjoyments 6f the soul, they find'in these a world, the world 
of moral beau^. For them the ideal is displaced; it is no longer 


* ifimoires de la Margrave de Baireutk s4*^<;lso Misson, Fbj/Wjjte en JteUie, 
1700. Cmnpare the manners of the students at the present day. ‘The Germans 
are, as you know, wonderful drinkers: no people in the world are mote flattering, 
more civil, more officious; but yet they have terrible customs in the matter of 
drinking, with them everything is done drinking; they drink in doing every- 
.thmg. Thei-ewas not time during a visit to say three, wtirds, before you were 
eatonished to see the collation anrlve, w at least a few jq^p of Whiei 
by a plate of crusts of bread, dished up with pepper and v^ f a/«^'prep4tative 
for bid drinkers. You most be ec^uamted with the afterwards 

observed, sacred and inviolable lawa You must never drinking to 

^•ome one’a he«dth; also, after, drinkings you itourt. him whose 

..health have drunk. You, must neverireli^ to you, 

and, y^u must natnr^y it to its laal,,di;bp. 4 you, 

on ih^', onsti^: end see how it is aeisi drinkl&^i. Woldiii^iy, they 

a Germany 
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amidst forms, made ttp of force and joy, but it is .transferred to 
sentiments, made up of truth, law, attachment to duty, observance of 
order. What matters it if the storm rages and if it snows, if the wind 
blusters in the black pine-forests, or on the wan sea-surges where the 
sea-gulls scream, if a man, stiff and blue with cold, shutting himself up 
in his cottage, have but a dish of sourcrout or a piece of salt beeL 
under his smoky light and beside bis lire of turf; another kingdom 
opens to reward him, the kingdom of inward contentm'ent: his wife 
loves him, and is faithful; his children round his hearth spell out 
the old family Bible; he is the master in his home, the protector, 
the benefactor, honoured by others, honoured by himself; and if so 
be that he needs assistance, he knows that at the first appeal he will 
see his neighbours stand faithfully and bravely by his side. The 
reader need only refer to the portiaits of the time, those of Italy and 
Germany; he will comprehend at a glance the two races and the two 
civilisations, the Renaissance and the Reformation: on one side, a half- 
naked condottiere in Roman costume, a cardinal in his robes, amply 
draped, in a rich arm-chair, carved and adorned with heads of lions, 
leaves, dancing fauns, he himself satirical and voluptuous, with the 
easy and dangerous look of a politician and man of the world, craftily 
poised and on his guard; on the other side, some honest doctor, a 
theologian, a simple man, wdth badly combed locks, stiff as a post, 
in his simple gown of coarse black serge, with big books of dogma 
ponderously clasped, a conscientious worker, an exemplary father of 
*a family. Sec now the great artist of the age, a laborious and con¬ 
scientious workman, a follower of Luther’s,^ a true Northman—Albert 
Durer. He also, like Raphael and Titian, has his ideal of man, an 
inexhaustible ideal, whence spring by hundreds living figures and the 
representations of manners, but how national and original t No care 
for jexpansive and happy beauty: to him nude bodies are but bodies 
undressed: straight shoulders, prominent stomachs, thin legs, feet 
pinched by shoes, his neighbour the carpenter's, or his gossip the 
sausage-seller's. The hctfds stand out in his etchings, remorselessly 
scraped and scooped away, savage or commonplace^ often wrinkled 
by the fatigues of trade, generally sad, adxious, and patient, harshly 
and wretchedly transformed by the necessities of life. lyhere is the 
vista out of this minute copy of unsavoury truth ? To what land will 
the lofty and melancholy imagination betake itself? The land of 
dreams, sta'ange din^^s, swarming with* deep thoughts, sad contempla¬ 
tion of humajo^^y, a vague notion of the great enigma, groping 
reflection, the dimness of the rough woodcuts, amidst obscure 

emblems anl^)ln^iasiic figures, tries to seize upon truth and justice. 
There virtht n^.iteed to search so far; Durer had grasped them at the 
first efforL if^Ore is any decency in the worldly ibis In the Madonnas 

—. ..-. ■ • .■■■■■<' ...I. . .. .. . . . 

^ his isttero, and Hie sympathy ei^rtjned for Luther. • 
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which are constantly springing to life under his pencil. He was not, 
like Kaphaely beginning by making them nude; the most licentious hand 
would not venture to disturb one stiff fold of their robes; with infant 
in arms, they think but of him, and will never think beyond him; 
not only are they innocent, but they are virtuous. The good German 
housewife, for ever shut up, voluntarily and naturally, within her 
domestic duties and contentment, breathes out in all the fundamental 
sincerity, thS seriousness, the unassailable loyalty of their attitudes and 
looks. He has done more; with this peaceful virtue he has painted 
a militant virtue. There at last is the genuine Christ, the man cruci¬ 
fied, lean and fleshless through his agony, whose blood drops'minute by 
minute in rarer drops, as the feebler and feebler pulsations give warn¬ 
ing of the last tlu'oe of a dying life. Not here, as in the Italian masters, 
a sight to charm the eyes, a mere flow of drapery, a disposition of 
groups. The heart, the very heart, is wounded by this sight: it is the 
just man oppressed, who is dying because the world hates justice. The 
mighty, the men of the age, are there, indifferent, satirical: a plumed 
knight, a big-bellied burgomaster, who, with hands folded behind his 
back, looks on, kills an hour. But the rest weep ; above the fainting 
women, angels full of anguish catch in their vessels the holy blood as it 
trickles down, and the stars of heaven veil their face not to behold 
so tremendous an outrage. Other outrages will come after; tortures 
manifold, and the true martyrs beside the true Christ, resigned, silent^ 
with the sweet expression of the earliest believers. They are bound to an 
old tree, and the executioner tears them with bis iron-pointed lash. A 
bishop with clasped hands is praying where they have stretched him, 
whilst an auger is being screwed into his eye. Above, amid the inter¬ 
lacing trees and gnarled roots, a band of men and women climb under 
the lash the breast of a hill, and from the crest they are hurled at the 
lance’s point into the abyss; here and there roll heads, stiffening bodies; 
and by the side of those who are being decapitated, the swollen corpses, 
impaled, await the croaking ravens. All these sufferings must be under¬ 
gone for the confession of faith and the establishment of justice. But 
above there is a guardian, an avenger, an all-powerful Judge, whose 
day shall come. This light will shine, and the piercing rays of the last 
sun already play, like a handful of darts, across the darkness of the age. 
In the summit of heaven appears the angel in his shining robe, lead¬ 
ing the eager hosts, the flashing swords, the inevitable arrows of the 
avengers, who are to trample supon and punish the earth; mankind 
falls down beneath their charge, and now the jaw of th^^jt^ernal monster 
grinds the head of the wicked prelates. This is the ^ g(i|j)ular poem of 
conscience, and from the days of the apostles, man has ^t bad a more 
sublime and complete conception.^ 

. —... . ■ I n . . . I . . . . . — 

* See a collection of Albert Durer's wood-carvings. Bemark the resemblance of 
his Apoea^/ptt to Luther’s familiar Tabte Tali. 
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For conscience, like other things, has its poem; by a natural in¬ 
vasion the all-powerful idea of justice overflows from the soul, covers 
heaven, and enthrones there a new deity. A formidable deity, who is 
scarcely like the calm intelligence which serves philosophers to explain 
the order of things; nor to that tolerant deity, a kind of constitutional 
king, whom Voltaire discovered at the end of a chain of argumen|, 
whom Beranger sings of as of a comrade, and whom he^salutes ‘ sans 
lui demander rien.’ It is the just Judge, sinless and stern, who exacts 
jpf man a strict account of his visible actions and of all his invisible 
jfeelings, who tolerates no forgetfulness, no dejection, no failing, before 
fwliom every approach to weakness or error is an outrage and a treason. 

I What is our justice before this strict justice ? People lived at peace in 
the times of ignorance ; at most, when they felt themselves to blame, 
they went for absolution to a priest; all was ended by their buying a 
kindly indulgence; there was a tarilF, as there still is; Tetzel the 
Dominican declares that all sins are blotted out ‘ as soon as the money 
chinks in the box.’ Whatever be the crime, there is a quittance; 
even ‘ si Dei matrem violavtsset/ he might go home clean and sure of 
heaven. Unfortunately the vendors of pardons did not know that all 
was changed, and that the intellect was become manly, no longer g.ib- 
bling words mechanically like a catechism, but sounding them anxiously 
like a truth. In the universal Renaissance, and in the mighty growth 
of all human ideas, the German idea of duty blooms like the rest. 
Now, when we speak of justice, it is no longer a lifeless phrase winch 
^ve repeat, but a living idea which we produce; man sees the object 
which it represents, and feels the emotion which summons it up; he 
no longer receives, but he creates it; it is his woik and his tyrant; he 
makes it, and submits to it ‘ These words Justus &ndjvstitia Dei," says 
Luther, * were a thunder to my conscience. 1 shuddered to hear them; 
1 told myself, if God is just. He will punish me.’ ^ For as soon as the 
conscience discovers the idea ot the perfect model,® the least feelings 
appeared to them to be crimes, and man, condemned by his own 
scruples, fell prostrate, and, ‘ as it were, swallowed up’ with horror. 
‘I, who lived the life of a spotless monk,’ says Luther, ‘ yet felt within 
me the troubled conscience of a sinner, without managing to assure 
myself as to the satisfaction which I owed to God. . • . Xhen I said to 
myself: Am I then the only one who ought to be sad in my spirit? ., , 

1 Calvin, the logician of the Beformatioif, well explains Uie dependence of all 
the Protestant ideas in his InstiHUes t(f the Christian SeligUtn, i. (1.) The idea 
of the perfect Ood, the stem Judge. (2.) Tlie alarm of conscience. (S.) The 
impotence and corruption of nature. (4.) The advent of free grace. (6.) The 
rejection of rites and cwemonics. 

* ‘ In the measure in which pride is rooted witj^in us^it always appears to ns 
as though we were just and whole, good and holy; unless we are convinced by 
manifest arguments of our injustice, uncleanness, foUy, and impurity. For we 
are not convinced of it if we turn our eyes to our own persons merely, »and 
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Oh, ^\hat horrible spectres and figures I used to see I * Thus alarmed, 
conscience believes that the terrible day is at hand, * The end of the 
world is near. , « , Our children will see it; perchance we ourselves.’ 
Once in this mood he had terrible dreams for six months at a time. 
Like the Christians of the Apocalypse, he fixes the moment: it will 
come at Kaster, or at the Conversion of Saint Paul. One theologian, 
fiis friend, thought of giving all his goods to the poor; ‘ but would they 
receive it?’ fie said. ‘To-morrow night we shall be seated in heaven.’ 
Under such anguish the body gives wsi^. For fourteen days Luther 
was in such a condition, that he could neither diink, cat, nor sleep. 
‘ Day and night,’ his eyes fixed on a text of Saint Paul, be saw the 
Judge, and Ilis inevitable hands. Such is the tragedy which is enacted 
in all Protestant souls—the eternal tragedy of the conscience; and its 
issue is a new religion. 

For nature alone and unassisted cannot rise from this abyss by itself. 
*It is so corrupted, that it does not feel the desiie for heavenly things. 
. . . There is in it before God nothing but lust.’ Good intentions 
cannot spring from it. ‘ For, terrified by the vision of his sin, man 
could not resolve to do good, troubled and anxious as he is; on the 
contiary, abased and crushed by the weight of Ins sin, he falls into 
despair and hatred of God, as it was with Cain, Saul, Judas;’ so that, 
abandoned to himself, ho can find nothing within him but the rage and 
the oppression of a despairing wretch or a devil. In vain he might try 
to recover himself by good works; our good deeds are not pure; even 
though pure, they do not wipe out the stain of previous sins, and more¬ 
over they do not take away the original corruption of the heart; they 
are only boughs and blossoms, the inherited poison is in the sap. Man 
must descend to the heart, underneath literal obedience and the reach 
of law} from the kingdom of law he must penetrate into that of grace; 
from exacted righteousness to spontaneous goodness; beneath his 
original nature, which led him to selfishness and earthly things, a 
second nature is developed, leading him to sacrifice and heavenly 
things. Neither my works, nor my justice, nor the works or justice 
of any creature or of all creatures, could work in me this wondeiful 
change. One alone can do it, the pure God, the Just Victim, the 
Saviour, the |Sedeemer, Jesus, my Christ, by imputing to me His justice, 
by pouring upon me Ilis merits, by drowning my sin under His sacrifice. 


if we do not think also of Qod, who is the only rule by which we must shape 
and complete this jadgment . . . And th«a that which had a fair appearance of 
virtue wfil be found to be nothing but weakness. 

‘ This is the source of that horror and wonder by vdiioh the iScriptutef tell us 
the saints were elSioted and cost down> when and as often as they felt the presence 
of God. For we see those who were as it might be fax from God^ and who were 
confldbnt and went abofit wit£ a Stiff ne^ as soon as He displayed His glory to 
th^ Were shaken and terrified much So that they imra ovmwhelmed 
a^^iiWaUoWed up' in tits horror of deat^ and that ^ley fidnted away.’ 
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The world is a ‘ mass of p^dilion,-*^ predtetined to hell. Lord Jesus, 
draw me back, select me from this mass. I have no claim to it; there 
is nothing in me not abominable; this very prayer is inspired and 
formed within me by Thee, But I weep, and my breast heaves, and 
my heart is broken. Lord, let me feel myself redeemed, pardoned, Thy 
elect one, Thy faithful one; give me grace and give me faith I * Then^ 
says Luther, *I felt myself born anew, and it sceraet^ that I was 
entering the open gates of heaven.' 

What remains to be done after this renovation of the heart? 
Nothing: all religion is in that: the rest must be reduced or sup¬ 
pressed ; ft is a personal affair, a secret dialogue between man and 
God, where there are only two things in question,—the very word of 
God as it is transmitted by Scripture, and the emotions of the heart of 
man, as the word of God excites and maintains them.* Let us do away 
with the rites that appeal to the senses, wherewith men would replace 
this intercourse between the invisible mind and the visible judge,— 
mortifications, fasts, corporeal penance. Lent, vows of chastity and 
poverty, rosaries, indulgences; rites serve only to smother living piety 
beneath mechanical works. Away with the mediators by whicji men 
have attempted to impede the direct intercourse between God and man, 
—namely, saints, the Virgin, the Pope, the priest; whosoever adores or 
obeys them is an idolater. Neither saints nor Virgin can convert or save 
u's; God alone by Ilis Christ can convert and save. Neither Pope nor 
priest can fix our faith or forgive our sins; God alone instructs us by ; 
ilis word, and absolves us by His pardon. No more pilgrimages or relics;: 
no more traditions or auricular confessions. A new church appears,» 
and therewith a new worship ; ministers of religion change their tone, ^ 
the worship of God its form ; the authority of the clergy is diminished, i 
and the pomp of services is reduced: they are reduced and diminished 
the more, because the primitive idea of the new theology is more absorb¬ 
ing ; so much so, that in certain sects they have disappeared altogether. 
The priest descends from the lofty position in which the right of for¬ 
giving sins and of regulating faith had raised him over the heads of 
the Jaity; he returns to civil society, marries like the rest, begins, to 
be once more an equal, is merely a more learned and pious man than 


* Saint Augustine, ' . , . 

* Meianchthon, preface to hvih&'a Worka: ‘It is clear that the; wojks of 

Thomas, Scoto^ and the like, ore utterly silellt about the dement of jhsjfift^tibh' 
by andbbntain,many errors concerning the most-imjport^t-questibi^^lat* 
ing to the church;ft is clear that the discourses of the moUks Jn, theh ch^hes 
almost ttrauighOttt the world wwe ^her fables about puigat!(^;andvthA^ or 
else some df do^naof }m or, dismpliaer witte^ a“w.md tf. .g^»d “ebu- 
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othew, their elect and their adviser. The church becomes a temple, 
empty of images, decorations, ceremonies, sometimes altogether bare; a 
simple meeting-house, where, between whitewashed walls, from a plain 
pulpit, a man in a black gown speaks without gesticulations, reads a 
passage from the Bible, begins a hymn, which the congregation takes 
There is another place of prayer, as little adorned and not less 
venerated, tl^e domestic hearth, where every night the father of the 
family, before his servants and his children, prays aloud and reads the 
Scriptures. An austere and free religion, purged from sensualism and 
: obedience, interior and personal, which, set on foot by the awakening 
; of the conscience, could only be established among races in -M^hich each 
man found within his nature the persuasion that he alone is responsible 
' for his actions, and always bound to the observance of his duty. 

III. 

It must be admitted that the Reformation entered England by a 
side door; but it is enough that it came in, whatever the manner: for 
great revolutions are not introduced by court intrigues and official 
sleight of hand, but by social conditions and popular instincts. When 
five millions of men are converted, it is because five millions of men 
wish to be converted. Let us therefore leave on one side the intrigues 
I in high places, the scruples and passions of Henry the pliability 
and plausibility of Granmer, the vacillations atid basenesses of the Par¬ 
liament, the oscillation and tardiness of the Reformation, begun, then 
, arrested, then pushed forward, then with one blow violently pushed back, 
then spread over the whole nation, and hedged in by a legal establishment, 
a singular establishment, built up from discordant mate.‘ials, but yet solid 
and durable. Every great change has its root in the soul, and we have 
, only to look close into this deep soil to discover the national inclina- 
• tions and the secular irritations from which Protestantism has issued. 

A hundred and fifty years before, it had been on the point of 
bursting forth; WyclifF had appeared, the Lollards had sprung up, 
the Bible had been translated; the Commons had proposed the con¬ 
fiscation of ecclesiastical property; then, under the pressure of the 
united Church, royalty and aristocracy, the growing Reformation being 
crushed, disappeared undergroimd, only to reappear at long intervals 
by the sufferings of its martyrs. The bishops had received the right of 
imprisoning without trial laymen suspected of heresy; they had burned 
Lord Cobham alive; the kings*chose their ministers from the bench; 
settled in authority and pride, they had made the nobility and people 
bend under the secular sword which had been entrusted to them, and 
in their hands the stem network of law, which from the Conquest had 
compressed the nation in its iron grasp, had become more stringent 

* See Frimde, ffktory cf The conduct of Hemy' Viii. is them 

QMtentcd in a new light. ^ 
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and more injurious. Venial acts had been construed into crimes, and 
the judicial repression, extended to faults as well as to outrages, had 
changed the police into an inquisition. * “ Offences against chastity,’’ 
heresy," or “ matter sounding thereunto,” witchcraft,” “ drunken¬ 
ness," “scandal,” “ defamation," “ impatient words," “ broken promises,” 

“ untruth," “ absence from church," “ speaking evil of saints," “ non¬ 
payment of offerings,” complaints against the constitutions of the court^ 
themselves;’^ all these transgressions, imputed or suspected, brought 
folk before the ecclesiastical tribunals, at enormous expense, with long 
delays, from great distances, under a captious procedure, resulting 
in heavy ^nes, strict imprisonments, humiliating abjurations, public 
penances, and the menace, often fulfilled, of torture and the stake. 
Judge from a single fact: the Earl of Surrey, a relative of the king, 
was accused before one of these tribunals of having neglected a fast. 
Imagine, if you can, the minute and incessant oppressiveness of such a 
code; to what a point the whole of human life, visible actions and 
invisible thoughts, was surrounded and held down by it; how by 
enforced accusations it penetrated to every hearth and into every con¬ 
science ; with what shamelessness it was transformed into a vehicle 
for extortions; what secret anger it excited in these townsfolk, these J 
peasants, obliged sometimes to travel sixty miles and back, to leave in 
one or other of the numberless talons of the law® a part of their savings, 
sometimes their whole substance and that of their children. A man 
begins to think when he is thus down-trodden; he asks himself quietly 
if it is really by divine dispensation that mitred thieves thus practise 
tyranny and pillage; he looks more closely into their lives ;* he wants to 
know if they themselves practise the regularity which they impose on 
others; and on a sudden he learns strange things. Cardinal Wolsey 
writes to the Pope, that * both the secular and regular priests were in ' 
the habit of committing atrocious crimes, for which, if not in orders, they 
vrould have been promptly executed;® and the laity were scandalised 
to see such persons not only not degraded, but escaping with complete 
impunity.’ A priest convicted of incest with the prioress of Kilboum ; 
was simply condemned to carry a cross in a procession, and to pay three, 
shillings and fourpence; at which rate, I fancy, he would renew the | 
practice. In the preceding reign (Henry vii.) the gentlemeniand farmers ^ 
of Carnarvonshire had laid a complaint accusing the clergy of systemati- \ 
cally seducing their wives and daughters. There were brothels in Londoul^ 
for the especial use of priests. As to the abuse of the confessional, read 
in the original the familiarities to which it opened the door.^ The 

* Froude, i. 191^ Peiition qf Cowmans. This public and authentic protest 
shows up all the details of clerical organisation and oppression. 

* Fronde, i. 26 ; ii. 192. » In May 1528.* Froude, i 194, “ 

* Hale^ Cemm. Supprmt^ ^ (lie MmasterUs, Camden Soo. Pub* 

Ucations. Froude, i 194-201. • 
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bisliops gave livings to their diildren whilst they were still young. The 
holy Father Prior of Maiden Bradley hath but six children, and but 
one daughter married yet of the goods of the monastery; trusting 
shortly to marry the rest. The monks used to drink after supper 
till ten or twelve next morning, and come to matins drunk. They 


j)layed cards or dice. Some came to service in the afternoons, and only 
then for fear^ of corporal punishments. The royal visitors found con¬ 
cubines in the secret apartments of the abbots. At the nunnery of 


Sion, the confessors seduced the nuns and absolved them at the same 


time. There were convents, Burnet tells us, where all the recluses 


were found pregnant. About ‘ two-thiids’ of the English nionks lived 
in such sort, that ‘when their enoimities were first read in the Parlia¬ 
ment House, there was nothing but “Down with them I”What a 
spectacle for a nation in whom reason and conscience were awakening! 
Long before the great outburst, the public indignation muttered 
ominously, and was accumulating for the revolt; priests were yelled 
at in the streets or ‘thrown into the kennel;’ women w'ould not ‘re- 
, ceive the sacrament from hands which they thought polluted.’® When 
'^‘Ihe apparitor of the ecclesiastical courts came to serve a process, he 
was driven aw^ with insults. ‘ Go thy way, thou stynkyng knave, ye 
are but knaves and brybours everych one of you.’ A mercer broke an 
apparitor’s head with his yard. ‘ A waiter at the sign of the Cock’ 
said ‘ that the sight of a priest did make him sick, and that he would 
go sixty miles to indict a piiest.’ Bis>hop Fitz-James WTote to Wolsey, 
that the juries in London were ‘ so maliciously set in favorem hcereticcF 
ftravitatis^ that they will cast and condemn any clerk, though he were 
as innocent as Abel.’® Wolsey himself spoke to the Pope of the 
‘ dangerous spirit’ which was spread abroad among the people, and h" 
foresaw a Reformation. When Henry viii. laid the axe to the tree 
and slowly, with mistrust, struck a blow, then a second lopping off the 
branches, there were a thousand, nay, a hundred thousand hearts which 
approved of it, and would themselves have struck the trunk. 


Consider the internal state of a diocese, that of Lincoln for instance * 
at this period, about 1621, and judge by this example of the mann r 
in which the ecclesiastical machinery works throughout the whole of 
England, multiplying martyrs, hatreds, and conversions. Bishop 
Longland summons the relatives of the accused, brothers, women, and 
children, and administers the oath; as they have already been prose¬ 
cuted and have abjured, they^ust make oath, or they are relapsed, 
and the fagots await them. Then they denounce their kinsman and 


* Latimer's iS^emons. 

a called them *hor^ preatet/ or 'whtnwn tnaptt.* Hale, 

Froad< i. 199. 

«l^nde, i 101 (1614). 

Acts Monumenta, iv. 
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themselves. One has taught the other in English the Epistle of Saint 
James. This man, having forgotten several words of the Pattr and 
Credo in Latin, can only repeat them in English. A woman turned, 
her face from the ci*oss which was carried about on Easter morning. 
Several at dhurch, especially at the moment of the elevation, would not 
say their prayers, and remained seated ‘ dumb as beasts.’ Three men.^ 
including a carpenter, passed a night together reading a^book of the 
Scriptures. A pregnant woman went to mass not fasting, A brazier 
denied the Real Presence. A brickmakcr kept the Apo^ypse in his 
possession.^ A thresher said, as he pointed to his work, that he was 
going to make God come out of his straw. Others spoke lightly of 
pilgnmage, or of the Pope, or of relics, or of confession. And then 
fifty of them were condemned the same year to abjure, to promise to 
denounce each other, and to do penance all their lives, on pain of being 
burnt as relapsed heretics. They were shut up in different ‘monas- 
toiies,* there they were to be maintained by alms, and to work for their 
-support; they were to appear with a fagot on their shoulders at market, 
nud in the procession on Sunday, then in a general procession, then at 
the punishment of a heretic; ‘ they w'cre to fast on bread and ale only 
every Friday during their life, and every Even of Co||^us Christy on 
bread and water, and carry a visible mark on their cheek.’ Beyond 
that, six were burnt alive, and the children of one, John Scrivener, 
were-obliged themselves to set fire to their father’s wood pile. Do you 
»bink tliat a man, burnt or shut up, was altogether done with ? He is 
■silenced, I admit, or he is hidden; but long memories and bitter re> 
scnnients endure under a forced silence. Pe ople saw^ their companion, ^ 
relation, brotlier, bound by an iron chain, with clasped hands^ praying 
amid the smoke, whilst the flame blackened his skin and destroyed his » 
flesh. Such sights are not forgotten; the last words uttered on the 
fagot, the* last appeals to God and Christ, remain in their hearts all- 
joweiful and ineffaceable. They carry them about with them, and 
silently ponder over them in the fields, at their labour, when they think 
thcmsi-lves alone; and then, darkly, passionately, their brains work. 
For, beyond this universal sympathy which gathers mankind about the 
oppressed, there is the working of the religious sentiment, Tflie crisis 
of conscience has begun which is natural to this race; they meditate on 
salvation, they are alarmed at their condition: terrified at the judgments 
of God, they ask themselves whether, living under imposed obedience 
and ceremonies, they do not become Culpable, and merit damnation. 
Can this terror be smothered by prisons and torture ? Fear against fear, 
the only question is, whick is the strongest ? They ‘will soon know it: 
for the peculiarity of these Inward anxieties is that they grow bmieath 

* See^ the prints of tax. AH d^ojlS which foHow are from hio- 
graphies. Ihoae ^ Cromwell, by Carlyle, of fox the Quakriv of Banyan, and 
the trials reported at tengHi by f ogc • 
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constraint and oppression; as a welling spring wbicli we vainly try to 
stamp out under stones, they bubble and leap up and swell, until their 
excessive accumulation bursts out, disjointing or splitting the regular 
masonry under which men endeavoured to bury them. In the solitude 
of the helds, or during the long winter nights, men dream; soon they 
iear, and become gloomy. On Sunday at church, obliged to cross 
themselves, tf' kneel before the cross, to receive the host, they shudder, 
and think it a mortal sin. They cease to talk to their friends, remain 
for hours with bowed heads, sorrowful; at night their wives hear them 
sigh j unable to sleep, they rise from their beds. Picture such a wan 
figure, full of anguish, nourishing under his sternness and coolness a 
secret ardour: he is still to be found in England in the poor shabby 
dissenter, who, Bible in hand, stands up suddenly to preach at a street 
corner; in those long-faced men who, after the service, not having had 
enough of the prayers, sing a hymn out in the street. The sombre 
imagination has started, like a woman in labour, and its conception 
swells day by day, teaiing him who contains it. Through the long 
muddy winter, the complaint of the wind sighing among the ill-fitting 
rafters, the melancholy of the sky, continually flooded with rain or 
covered with clouds, add to the gloom of the lugubrious dream. 
Thenceforth man has made up his mind; he will be saved at all costs. 
At the peril of his life, he obtains one of the books which teach the 
way of salvation, Wycliff’s Wicket Gate^ The Obedience of a Christian^ or 
sometimes Luther's Revelation of Antichrist, but above all some portion 
of the word of God, which Tyndale had just translated. One hid his 
books in a hollow tree; another learned by heart an epistle or a gospel, 
so as to be able to ponder it to himself even in the presence of his 
accusers. When sure of his friend, he speaks with him in piivate; and 
peasant talking to peasant, labourer to labourer—^you know what the 
effect would be. It was the yeomen's sons, as Latimer said, who more 
than all others maintained the faith of Christ in England;^ and it was 
with the yeomen’s sons that Cromwell afterwards reaped his Puritan 
victories. When such words are whispered through a nation, all 
o^cial voices clamour in vain; the nation has found its poem, it stops 
its ears to the troublesome would-be distractors, and presently sings it 
out with a fkll voice and from a full heart. 

But the contagion had even reached tlie men in office, and Henry 
Vm. at last permitted the English Bible to be published.* jSngland had 
her book. Every one, says Strype, who could buy this book either 
read it assiduously, or had it read to him by others, and many well 
advanced in years learned to read with the same object. On Sunday 
the poor folk gathered at the bottom of the churches to hear it read 

* Fronde, iL 33: * The bishops said in 1529, *' In the crime of heresy, thanked 
be Qod, there hath no notable peison fallen in om* time." ’ 

* |tt 15^. Stiype's Mmoriala, appendix. Fronde, Ui ch. 18. 
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Maldon, a young man, afterwards related that he had clubbed his 
savings with an apprentice to buy a New Testament, and that for fear 
ot his father, they had hidden it in their straw mattress. In vain 
the king in his proclamation had ordered people not to rest too 
upon their own sense, ideas, or opinions; not to reason publicly about 
it in the public taverns and alehouses, but to have recourse to learned^ 
and authorised men; the seed sprouted, and they chose rather to take 
God’s word in the matter than men’s. Maldon declared to his mother 
that he would not kneel to the crucifix any longer, and his father in a 
rage beat him severely, and was ready to hang him. The preface itself 
invited men to independent study, saying that ‘ the Bishop of Rome 
has studied long to keep the Bible from the people, and specially from 
princes, lost they should find out his tiicks and his falsehoods; . , . 
knowing well enough, that if the clear sun of God’s word came over 
the heat of the day, it would'drive away the foul mist of his devilish 
doctrines.’ ^ Even on the admission, then, of ofiieial voices, they had 
there the pure and the whole truth, not merely speculative but moral 
truth, without which we cannot live worthily or be saved. Tyndale 
the translator says 

‘The light waye (yea,and the ondy waye) to undoistand the Soiiptuie unto 
salvation, is that we ernesilye and above all thynge serche for the profession of our 
baptisnie or covenauntos made betweue God and us. As for an example. Christe 
sayth, Alat. v., Happy are the mercyfull, for tliey shall obtayiie morcye. Lo, here 
God hath made a covenauiit wytli us, to be meic^tull unto us, yf we wyll be mercy* 
tall one to another.' 

What an expression I and with what ardour men pricked by the 
ceaseless reproaches of a scrupulous conscience, and the presentiment 
of the dark future, would lavish on these pages the whole attention of 
eyes and heart! 

I have before me one of these old square folios,® in black letter, in 
which the pages, worn by homy fingers, have been patched together, in 
which an old engraving figures forth to the poor folk the deeds and 
menaces of the God of Israel, in which the preface and table of contents 
point out to simple people the moral which is to be drawn from each 
tragic history, and the application which is to be made of eacl^i venerable 
precept, lienee have sprung much of the English language, and half 
of the English manners; to this day the country is biblical;* it was 
these big books which had transformed Shakspeare’s England. To * 
understand this great change, try to picture these yeomen, these shop-' 
keepers, who in the evening placed this Bible on their table, and bare-. 
headed, with veneration, heard or read one of its chapters. Thinf thatl 
they have no other books, that theirs was a virgin mind, that every' 
---» . . . . 

^ Coverdale. Proude, iii. 81. * 1649. Tyndale’s translation. 

^ An expression of St^dhal’s; it was his geuerai impression. • 
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i impression woiild make a farrow, that tlu monotony of mechanioai 
existence readied them entirely open to new emotions, that they 
^eVed this^^b^ not for amusement* but to discover in it their doom 
^ life and death; in brief, that the sombre and impassioned imagina- 
! iion of thelrace raised them to the level of the grandeurs and terrors 
j^wbioh were to pass before their eyes. '[^nda\e, the translator, wrote 
. with such ^ntiments, condemned, hunted, in concealment, his spirit 
\ full of the idea of a speedy death, and of the great God for whom at 
( last he mounted the funeral pyre; and the spectators who had seen 
the remorse of Hlacbelh ^ and the murders of Shakspeare can listen to 
the despair of David, and the massacres accumulated under Judges and 
Kings. The short Hebrew verse-style took hold upon them by its 
uncultivated severity. They have no need, like the French, to have 
the ideas developed, explained in fine clear language, to be modified 
and bound together.® The seriou® and pulsating tone shakes them at 
once; they undcistand it with the imneination and the heart; they are 
not, like Frenchmen, enslaved to logical regularity; and the old text, 
So confused, so lofty and terrible, can retiun in their language its wild¬ 
ness and its majesty. More thgn any people in Europe, by their innate 
concentration and rigidity, they realise the Semitic conception of the 
solitary and almighty God; a strange conception, which we, with all 
our critical methods, have hardly reconstructed at the present day. 
For the Jew, for the powerful minds who wrote the Pentateuch,® tor 
the prophets and authors of the Psalms, life as we conceive it, was 
secluded from living things, plants, animals, firmament, sensible objects, 
to be carried and concentrated entirely in the one Being of whom they 
are the work and the puppets. Earth is the footstool of this great God, 
heaven is His garment. He is in the world, amongst His creatures, as 
an Oriental king in his tent, amidst his arms and his carpets. If you 
enter this tent, all vanishes before the idea of the master; you sec but 
him; nothing has an individual and independent existence: these arms 
are but made for his hands, these carpets for his foot; you imagine 
thmu only as spread for him and tiodden by bim. The awe-inspiring 
face and the menacing voice of the irresistible lord appear behind his 
instruments. So far, the Jew, nature, and men are nothing of them¬ 
selves ; they are for the service of God; they have no other reason for 
existence; no other use: they vanish before the vast and solitary 
Being who, spread vride and set high as a mountain before human 
thought, occupies and covers in Himself the whole boriaon. Vainly 
. we attempt, we seed of the Aryan race, to figure this di^vouring God; 

> . . . .. . . .. . . I — . ...... I...* .. 

1 fhe time ot which Taint speaks, and the translation of Tjmdale, precede 
by at least fifty years the appearance of Mmibeth ^.6(16}. Shaksg^earo’s audience 
tite present authorised tra]islation.>--TBk 
*** Sea%emaistre de Sato’s translation, so idighlly 
' \ Itee kwald. dee Folia fsrwel, hiS apostrophe to tht third writer of 

tjie j^6niftteuoh> Brhabem’ Odlat, etc. ' 
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we always leave some beauty, some interest, some part of free existence 
to nature; we but half attain to the Creator, with difficulty, after a 
chain of reasoning, like Voltaire and Kant; more readily we make Him 
into an architect; we naturally believe in natural lawSf we know 
the order of the world is fixed; we do not crush things and their 
relations under the feet of an arbitrary sovereignty; we do not grasp 
the sublime sentiment of Job, who sees the world trembling and swal¬ 
lowed up at the touch of the strong hand; we caunof endure the 
intense emotion or repeat the marvellous accent of the Psalms, in which, 
amid the silence of beings reduced to atoms, nothing remains but the 
heart of man speaking to the eternal Lord. These, in the anguish of a 
troubled conscience, and the oblivion of sensible nature, renew it in part. 

If the strong and fierce cheer of the Arab, which breaks forth like the blast 
of a trumpet at the sight of the rising sun and of the naked solitudes,* 
if the mental trances, the short visions of a luminous and grand landscape, 
if the Semitic colouring are wanting, at least the seriousness and sim¬ 
plicity have remained; and the Hebraic God brought into the modern 
conscience, is no less a sovereign in this narrow precinct than in the 
deserts and mountains from which lie sprang. His image is reduced, 
but His authority is entire; if He is less poetical. He is more moral. 
Men read with awe and trembling the history of liis works, the tables 
of His law, the archives of llis vengeance, the proclamation of His 
promises and menaces: they are filled with them. Never has a people \ 
been seen so deeply imbued by a foreign book, has let it penetrate 1 
so far into its manners and writings, its imagination and language. 1 
Thenceforth they have found their King, and will follow Him; no word, 
lay or ecclesiastic, shall prevail over His word; they have submitted 
their conduct to Him, they will give body and life for Him; and if need 
be, a day will come when, out of fidelity to Him, they will overthrow 
the State. 

It is not enough to hear this King, they must answer Him; and 
religion is not complete until the prayer of the people is added to the 
revelation of God. In 1548, at last, England received her Prayer-book* 
from th? hands of 'Cranmer, Peter Martyr, Bernard Ochin, Mclanch- 
thon; the chief and most ardent reformeis of Europe were invited to 
compose a body of doctrines conformable to Scripture, and to express a 
body of sentiments conformable to the true Christian life,—an admir¬ 
able book, in which the full spirit of the Reformation breathes out, 
where, beside the moving tenderness <}f the gospel, and the manly 
accents of the Bible, throb the profound emotion, the grave eloquence, 
the noble-mindedness, the restrained enthusiasm of the heroic and 


* See Ps. civ. in Lather’s admirable translation and in the English translation. 
’ The first Primer of note was in 1546; Fronde, *v. 141a The Prayer>b&ok 
underwent several cliongcs in 1552, othmrs under Elizabeth, and a few, lastly, at 
the Restoration. 
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poetic souls vrho hadl fe-discovered Cbristianityj^and had passed neoi 
the fire o^^Qtart^dom. 

~ii^‘ i^1mij],Titj millmont mrirnifnl rritlin . We have erred, and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost We have followed too mnch the devices and deefres of our 

own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy laws. We have left undone tliose 
^ngs which we ought to have done; And we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done; And there is no health in us. But Thou, 0 Lord, have 
mercy upon ns; miserable odenders. Spare Thou them, 0 God, which confess their 
faults. Restore Thou them that are penitent; According to Thy promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, for 
His sake; That we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life.’ 

‘Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that Then hast made, and 
dost forgive tite sins of all them that are penitent; Create and make in us new and 
contrite hearts, that we worthily lamenting our sins, and acknowledging our 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect remission and 
forgiveness.' 

The same idea of sin, repentance, and moral renovation continually 
recurs; the master-thought is always that of the heart humbled before 
invisible justice, and only imploring His grace in order to obtain His 
amendment. Such a state of mind ennobles man, and introduces a sort 
of impassioned gravity in all the important actions of his life. We 
>iust hear the liturgy of the deathbed, of baptism, of marriage; the 
latter first: 

* Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, to live together after God’s 
ordinance, in the holy state ol Matrimony * Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honour, and keep her in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto her, so long os ye both shall live?’ 

These are genuine words of loyalty and conscience. No m 3 rstic 
languor, here or elsewhere. This religion is not made for women who 
dream, yearn, and sigh, but for men who examine themselves, act, and 
have confidence, confidence in some one more just than themselves. 
When a man is sick, and his fiesh is weak, the priest comes to him, and 
sayl: 

‘Dearly beloved, know this, that Almighty God is the Lord of life and death, 
and of all things to them pertaining, as youth, strength, health, age, weakness, 
and sickness.^ Wherefore, whatsoever your sickness is, know you certainly, that 
it is God’s visitation. And for what cause soever this sickness is sent unto you; 
whether it be to try your patience for the example of others, . • , or else it be 
^ tent unto you to correct and amend in you whatsoever doth offend the eyes of your 
heavenly Father; know you certainly, that if you truly repent you of your sins, 
and hear your sickness patiently, trusting in G^’s mercy, , . . submitting your* 
self wholly onto His will, it shaU thru to your profit; «n4 help you fd^ard in the 
right way that leadeth unto everlasting life.* 

” a ■ 

V A great mysterious sentiment^ a sort of sublima epic, void of images, 
darkly amid these probiags of the I m4ati*a glimp&e 
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of the divine regulation and of the invisible world, the only existences, 
the only realities, in spite of bodily appearances and of the brute chance, 
which seems to jumble aU things together. Man scef^is beyond aj^ 
distant intervals, and lifts himself from his mire, as thoupi he had sucU 
denly breathed a pure and strengthening atmosphere. Such are the 
effects of public prayer restored to the people; for this had been taken « 
from the Latin and rendered into the vulgar tongue: ther^is a revolu¬ 
tion in the word. Doubtless routine, here as with the ancient missal, 
will insensibly do its sad work; by repeating the same words, man will 
often do nothing but repeat words; his lips will move whilst his heart 
remains sluggish. But in great anguish, in the dumb agitations of a 
restless and hollow spirit, at the funerals of his relatives, the strong 
w ords of the book will find him in a mood to feel: for they are living,* 
and do not stay in the ears like dead language; they enter the soul; 
<uid as soon as the soul is moved and worked upon, they take root 
there. If you go and hear them in England itself, and if you listen 
to the deep and pulsating accent with which they are pronounced, you 
will see that they constitute theie a national poem, always understood 
and always efficacious. On Sunday, in the silence of business and 
pleasure, between the bare walls of the village church, where no image, 
no ex-voto^ no accessory worship, comes to distract the eyes, the seats 
aie full; the powerful Hebraic verses knock like the strokes of a 
battering-ram at the door of every soul; then the liturgy unfolds its 
imposing supplications; and at intervals the song of the congregation, 
combined with the organ, comes to sustain the people’s devotion. There 
!>> nothing graver and more simple than public singing; no scales, no 
elaborate melody: it is not calculated for the gratification of the ear, 
and yet it is free from tlie sickly sadness, from the gloomy monotony 
which the middle-age has left in our chanting; neither monkish nor 
pagan, it rolls like a manly yet sweet melody, neither contrasting with 
nor obscuiing the w'ords which accompany it: these woids are psalms 
translated into verse, yet lofty; diluted, but not embellished. All is in 
agreement—place, music, text, ceremony—to set eveiy man, personally 
and without a mediator, in presence of a just God, and to form a moiwl 
poetry which shall sustain and develop the moral sense.^ 

* ‘To make use of words in a foieign language, merely with a sentiment of 
^devotion, the mind taking no fruit, could be neither pleasing to Qod, nor beneficial 
to man. The party tliat understood not the pith*or effectualness of the ialkrthat 
he made with Qod, might he as a harp or pipe, haring a sound, but not under¬ 
standing the noi^ that itself had made; a Christian man was mmre than an 
^ instrument; and he had therefore provid^ a determinate fofrm of supplication 
' in the English tongue, that his snbjeets might he able to pray like rea«onab^ 
beings in their own language.*—of Hwry viiu (a (jjfwmwk Etouds 
ir. 486. 

, * Bishop Jiuhn Ora^ qffke Potdnfess JHchmond (ed. 1711) 

shows to what piai^ces this tsUgicn snoceedeA The Countess was the mother^of 
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One detail is still needed to complete this manly religion—human 
reason. The minister ascends the pulpit and speaks; he speaks coldly, 
I admit, vrith literary comments and over>loug demonstrations; but 
sSlidly, seriously, like a man who desires to convince, and that by 
worthy means, who addresses only the reason, and discourses only of 
^justice. With Latimer and his contemporaries, preaching, like re¬ 
ligion, chaises its object and character; like rdigiou, it becomes 
popular and moral, and appropriate to those who hear it, to recall them 
to their duties. Few men have deserved better of their fellows, in life 
and word, than he. He was a genuine Englishman, conscientious, 
courageous, a man of common sense and good upright practice, sprung 
from the labouring and independent class, with whom were the heart 
and thews of the nation. Ilis father, a brave yeoman, had a farm of 
about four pounds a year, on which he employed half a dozen men, with 
thirty cows which his wife milked, himself a good soldier ot the king, 

Henry vn., and tianslatcd the Mynoure of Golde, and The Forthe Boke of the 
Followinge Jesus C/irijsl :— 

* As for fastynge, for age, and feebleness, albeit she were not bound, yet those 
days that by the Olmrch were appointed, she kept them diligently and seiiously, 
and in e&pecijl the holy T^ent, tkronghont that she restrained her appetite till one 
meal ol hhh on the day; besides her other peculiar fasts of devotion, as St. Anthony, 
St. Mary Magdalene, St. Cathaiinc, with other; and throughout all the year the 
Friday and Saturday she full truly observed. As to hard clothes wearing, she had 
her sliiits and girdles of hair, which, when she was in health, every week she failed 
not certain days to wear, sometime the one, sometime the other, that full often hci 
skin, as I heard say, was pierced therewith. 

‘ In prayer, every day at her uprising, which commonly was not long after five 
of the clock, she began certain devotions, and so alter them, with one oi her 
gentlewomen, the matins of our Lady ; which kept her to then, she came into her 
(doset, where then with her chaplain she said also matins of the day ; and after 
that, daily heard four or five mosses upon her knees ; so continuing in her prayers 
and devotions unto the hour of dinner, which of the eating day was ten of the 
clocks, and upon the fasting day eleven. After dinner full truly she would go her 
stations to three altars daily ; daily her dirges and commendations she would say, 
and her even songs before supper, both of the day and of our Lady, beside many 
other prayeis and psalters of David tliroughout the year; and at night before she 
went to bed, she failed not to resort unto her chapel, and there a large quarter ot 
on hour to hccupy her devotions. No marvel, though all this long time her kneel* 
ing was to her painful, and so painful that many times it caused in her hack pain 
and disease. And yet nevertheless, daily, when die was in health, she failed not 
to say the crown of our Lady, which, after the manner of Borne, containeth sixty 
and three ares, and at every ave, to make a kneeling. As for meditation, she had 
livers books in French, wherewith she would occupy herself when she was weary 
of prayer. Wherefore divers she did translate out of the French into English. 
Her marvellous weeping they can bear witness of, which here before have heard 
h^r confession, which be fivers and many, and at many seasons in the year, lightly 
ertsty third day. Can also record the same those that were present at any time 
whmt she was houshylde, which was full nigh a dozen times every year, what floods 
*ot tuans there issued forth of her eyes 1' 
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keeping equipment for himself and his horse so as to join the army if 
need were, training his son to use the bow, making him buckle on his 
breastplate, and finding a few nobles at the bottom of his purse where-,, 
with to send him to school, and thence to the university.* Little LatirifSr 
studied eagerly, took his degrees, and continued long a good Catholic, 
or, as he says, ‘ in darckense and in the shadow of death.' At about^ 
thirty, having often heard Bilney the martyr, and havinj;, moreover, 
studied the world and thought for himself, Ik, as he tells us, * began 
from that time forward to smell the word of God, and to forsooke the 
Schoole Doctours, and such fooleriespresently to preach, and forthwith 
to pass for a seditious man, very troublesome to the men in authority, 
who were indifferent to justice. For this was in the first place the 
salient feature of his eloquence: he spoke to people of their duties, in 
exact terms. One day, when he preached before the university, the 
Bishop of Ely came, curious to hear him. Immediately he changed his 
subject, and drew the portrait of a perfect prelate, a portrait which did 
not tally well with the bishop’s character; and he was denounced for 
the act. When he was made chaplain of Henry viii., awe-inspiring as 
the king was, little as he was himself, he dared to write to him freely 
to bid him stop the persecution which was set on foot, and to prevent 
the interdiction of the Bible; verily he risked his life. He had done 
it before, he did it again; like Tyndale, Knox, all the leaders of the 
Reformation, he lived in almost ceaseless expectation of death, and in 
contemplation of the stake. Sick, liable to racking headaches, stomach¬ 
aches, pleurisy, stone, he wrought a vast work, travelling, writing, 
preaching, delivering at the age of sixty-seven two sermons every 
Sunday, and generally rising at two in the morning, winter and summer, 
to study. Nothing can be simpler or more effective than bis eloquence; 
and the reason is, that he never speaks for the sake of speaking, but of 
doing work. His sermons, amongst others those which he preached 
before the young king Edward vi., are not, like those of Massillon before 
Louis XV., hung in the air, in the calm region of philosophical ampli¬ 
fications : Latimer wbhes to correct and he attacks actual vices, vices 
which he has seen, which every one can point at with the finger; he 
too points them out, calls things by their name, and people too, telling 
facts and details, like a brave heart; and sparing nobody, sets himself 
without hesitation to denounce and reform iniquity. Universal as 
his morality is, ancient as is bis text, he applies it to the time, to his 
audience, at times to the judges who aft there ‘in velvet cotes,’ who 
will not hear the poor, who give but a dog’s hearing to such a 
woman in a twelvemontbj and who leave another poor woman in the 
Fleet, refusing to accept bail}* at times trtthe king’s officers, whose 

_____ ! _ 

% , * 

' See note ^ p. 98. 

* Latimer'I^^Mn Sermons hefors Edxoord vi., ed. EdwaidsArber, 1869. Second 
sermon, pp. 7,3 and 74.. f ‘ • 
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thefts he enumerates, whom he sets between hell and restitution, and 
of whom he obtains, nay extorts, pound for pound, the stolen money.^ 
.,^yer from abstract iniquity he proceeds to special abuse j for it is 
^ttse which cries out and demands, not a discourser, but a champion 
With him, theology holds but a secondary place; before all, practice: 
the true oifence against God in his eyes is a bad deed; the true service, 
the suppression of bad deeds. And see by what paths he reaches this. 
No great word, no show of style, no exhibition of dialectics, He re> 
lates his life, the lives of others, giving dates, numbers, places; he 
abounds in anecdotes, little actual circumstances, fit to enter the ima¬ 
gination and arouse the recollections of each hearer. He is familiar, at 
times humorous, and always so precise, so impressed with real events 
and particularitidl of English life, that we might glean from his ser¬ 
mons an almost complete description of the manners of his age and 
country. To reprove the great, who appropriate common lands by their 
enclosures, he details the needs of the peasant, without the least care fot 
conventional proprieties; he is not working now for conventionalities, 
but to produce convictions;— 

* A plough-land must have sheep; yea, they must have sheep to dung their 
ground for bearing of corn; for if they have no sheep to help to fat the ground, 
they shall have hut bare corn and thin. They must have swine for their food, to 
make their veneries or bacon of: their bacon is their venison, for they shall now 
have hangum luum, if they get any other venison; so that bacon is their necessaiy 
meat to feed on, which they may not lack. Tliey must have other cattle: as hoises 
to draw their plough, and for carriage of things to the markets; and kine for their 
milk and cheese, which they must live upon and pay their rents. These cattle 
must have pasture, which pasture if they lack, the rest must needs fail them: 

' and pasture they cannot have, if the land be taken in, imd inclosed from tXem.’ ^ 

Another time, to put his hearers on guard against hasty judgments, 
he relates that, having entered the gaol at Cambridge to exhort the 
prisoners, he found a woman accused of having killed her infant, who 
would make no confession;— 

* 'Which denying gave us occasion to search for the matter, and so we did. And 
at the length we found that her husband loved her not; and therefore he sought 
means to make her out of the way. The matter was thus: ‘ a child of hers had 
been sick by the space of a year, and so decayed as it were in a consumption. At 
the length if^'died in harvest-time. She went to her neighbours and other friends 
to desire their help, to prepare the child to the burial; but there was nobody at 
home; every man was in the field. The woman, iu an heaviness and trouble of 
sidrit, went, and being herself alond| prepared the child to the burial. Her husband 
coming home, not having great love towards her, accused her of the murder; and sc 
^a Was taken and brought to Cambridge. But as far forth as I ooidd learn ^ough 
'(i^est inquisition, I thought in my conscience the woman was not guiUy, all the 


\ > ** l^thA^S Sembia: i'ifth sermon, ed.;Aiiicr, 147., ' ^ 

SemUm, ed. Coniej, 1$44, 2 .yok, Atfsf 

'v: ■■4.' 
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circumstnnces urdl coiudcter6d< Immediately after thia 1 was called to preach before 
the king, which was my ^first sermon that 1 made before hia majeaty, and it was 
done at Windsor; when hia majesty, after the aermon was done, did most familiarly 
talk with me in a gall^* . !Now, when'' 1 saw my time, 1 kneeled down 
‘ his majesty, opening the whole matter; and afterwards mosthnmbly desir(4 hia 
majesty tp pardon that woman. For 1 thonght in my eonscience she was not 
guilty; else 1 would not for all the world suS for a murderer. The king mc^t 
graciously heard my humhle request, insomuch that 1 had a pardon ready for her 
at my return homeward. In the mean season that same woman was delivered of 
a child in the lower at Cambridge, whose godfather I was, and Mistress Chekewos 
godmother. But all that time I hid my pardon, and told her nothing of it, only 
exhortin^her to confess the truth. At tho length the time came when she looked 
to suffer: I came, as I w(U#wont to do, to instruct her; she made great moan to 
me, and most earnestly required me that 1 would find the nt|ans that she might be 
purified before her suffering; for she thought she sho\ild have been damned, if she 
should suffer without purification. ... So we travailed with this woman till we 
brought her to a good trade; and at the length shewed her the king’s pardon, and 
let her go. 

’ This tale I told you by this occasion, that though some women he very un¬ 
natural, and forget their children, yet when we hear anybody so report, we shoirid 
not be too hasty in believing the tale, but rather suspend our judgments till we 
know the truth.' ’ 


When a man preaches thus, he is believed: we are sure that he is 
not reciting a lesson; we feel that he has seen, that he draws his moral 
not from books, but from facts; that his counsels come from the solid 
basis whence everything ought to come,—I mean from manifold and 
personal experience. Many a time 1 have listened to popular orators, 
who address the pocket, and prove their talent by the money they have 
coUlcted: it is thus that they hold forth, with circumstantial, recei^ 
proximate examples, with conversational^ turns of language, setting 
aside great arguments and fine langu.ige. Imagine the ascendency of 
the Scriptures enlarged upon in such words; to what strata of the 
people it could descend, what a hold it had upon sailors, workmen, 
domestics! Consider, again, how^he authority of these words is doubled 
by the courage, independence, integrity, unassailable and recognised 
virtue of him who utters them. He spoke tlTe truth to the king, un-* 
masked robbers, incurred all kind of hate, resigned his see rather than 
sign anything against his conscience; and at eighty year^ under Mary, 
refusing to retract, after two years of prison and waiting—and what 
waiting h—he was led to the stake. His companion, Ridley, slept the. 
night before as calmly, we are told, as*ever he did in his life; an^ when 
ready to be chained to the post, said aloud, ‘ O heavenly jFathet^ I give 
Thee most hearty thanks, for that Thou hast called me to be a professor 
of Thee, even unto death.^' Latimer, in his turn, when'they brought 
the lighted faggoto, cried, *Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the n^an: we ahelh.fhk day light such ft caudle, by ,(xcd*s grace, in 

s ,edi ^ Ptapt, i 8^, 
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England, as I trust shall never be put out.* He then bathed his hands 
in the dames, and resigning his soul to God, expired. 

^ He had judged rightly; it is by this supreme proof that a creed 
«.pf?I>es its power and gains its adherents; martyrdoms are a sort of 
'^propaganda as well as a witness, and make converts whilst they make 
imartyrs. All the writings of the time, and all the commentaries which 
iRay be added to them, are weak beside actions which, one after the 
other, shone forth at that time from doctors and from people, down to 
the most simple and ignorant. In three years, under Mary, nearly three 
hundred persons, men, women, old and young, some all but children, 
let themselves be burned alive rather than allure. The all-powerful 
idea of God, and of the fidelity due to Him, made them strong against 
all the revulsions of nature, and all the trembling of the flesh. ‘ No 
one will be crowned,’ said one of them, ‘ but they who fight like men; 
and he who endures to the end shall be saved.’ Doctor Eogers suffered 
first, in presence of his wife and ten children, one at the breast. He 
had not been told beforehand, and was sleeping soundly. The wife of 
the keeper of Newgate woke him, and told him that he must burn that 
day. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I need not truss my points.’ In the midst of 
fhe flames he did not seem to suffer. * His children stood by consoling 
him, in such a way that he looked as if they were conducting him to a 
merry marriage.’ ^ A young man of nineteen, William Hunter, ap¬ 
prenticed to a silk-weaver, was exhorted by his parents to persevere to 
the end;— 

*In the mean time William’s father and mother came to him, and desired 
heartily of God that he might continue to the end in that good way which he had 
begun: and his mother said to him, that she was glad that ever she was so Hippy 
to bear such a child, which conld find in his heart to lose hia life for Christ's 
name's sake. 

‘Then William said to his mother, “For my little pain which 1 shall sufler, 
which is bat a short braid, Christ hath promised me, mother (said he), a crown of 
joy: may you not be gkd of that, mother ? ” With that his mother kneeled down 
on her knees, saying, “ I pray God strengthen thee, my son, to the end ; yea, I 
think theo as well-bestowed as any child that ever I bare." .. , 

‘Tlien William Hunter plucked up his gown, and stepped over the parlour 
groundsel, and went forward cheerfully; the sheriff’s servant taking him by one 
aim, and 1 his ^rother by another. And time going in the wiy, he met with his 
father according to his dream, and he spake to his son weeping, and saying, “ God 
be with thee, son Williamand William said, “God be with you, good father, 
and be of good comfort; for I hope shall meet again, when we shall be merry.” 
His father said, “I hope so, William;” and so departed. So William went to 
the place where the stake stood, even according to his dream, where all things 
were very unready. Then William took a wet hroom-faggot, and kneeled down 


* Noailles, the French (and (^atholic) Ambassador. Piet. Hist. iL 628. John Fox, 
Histofy {(f the Acta and'^Mmumenta of the Chureht ed. Townsend, 1848. 8 vols., vL 
012, says: ‘ His wife and children, being eleven in number, and ten ahwto go, and 
pT;e oii ker bt'east, paet km bv the way as he went towerds Smithlield. Th. 
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thereon^ and read the fifty-first Psalm, till he came to these words. ** Tlu sacrifice 
of God is a contrite spirit; a contrite and a broken heart, 0 God, thou wilt not 
despise.”... ^ 

*Then said the shraiff, Hera is a letter from the queen. If thou wilt recant 
thou shalt live ; if not, thou shalt be burned,” “ No," quoth William, “ I will 
not recant, God willing.” Then William rose and went to the stake, and stood 
upright to it Then came one Richard Ponde, a bailiff, and made fast the chai» - 
aWt William. • 

* Then said master Brown, ** Here is not wood enough to bum a leg of him." 
Then said William, Good people! pray for me; and make speed and despatch 
quickly; and pray for me while you see me alive, good people ! and I will pray for 
you likewise." “ Now?” quoth master Brown, “ pray for thee I I will pray no 
more for thee, thmi I will pray for a dog." . . . 

‘ Then was there a gentleman which said, “ I pray God have mercy upon bis 
soul.” The people said, “Amen, Amen.” 

‘Immediately fire was made. Then William cast his psalter right into^his 
brother’s hand, who said, “ William I think on the holy passion of Christ and be 
not afraid of death." And William answered, ** 1 am not afraid." Then lift he 
up his hands to heaven, and said, “Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my spirit;" and, 
casting down his head again into the smothering smoke, he yielded up his life for 
the truth, sealing it with his blood to the praise of God.’ ^ 

When a passion is able thus to tame the natural affections, it is able 
also to tame bodily pain; all the ferocity of the time laboured in vain 
against convictions. Thomas Tomkins, a vaeaver of Shoreditch, being 
asked by Bonner if he could stand the fire well, bade him try it. ‘ Bonner 
took Tomkins by the fingers, and held his hand directly over the flame,’ 
to terrify him. But ‘ he never shrank, till the veins shrank and the 
sinews burst, and the water (blood) did spirt in Mr. Harpsfield’s face.’ * 

‘ ln#)e isle of Guernsey, a woman with child being ordered to the fire, 
was delivered in the flames, and the infant. being taken from her, was 
ordered by the magistrates to be thrown back into the fire.’ * Bishop 
Hooper was burned three times over in a small fire of green wood. 
There was too little wood, and the wind turned aside the smoke. He 
cried out, ‘ For God’s love, good people, let me have more fire.’ His 
legs and thighs were roasted; one of his hands fell off before he ex¬ 
pired ; he endured thus three-quarters of an hour; before him in a 
box was his pardon, on condition that he would retract. Against long 
sufferings in poisonous prisons, against everything which iqight unnerve 
or seduce, these men were invincible: five died of hunger at Canterbury; 
they were in irons night and day, with no covering but their clothes, 
on rotten straw; yet there was an understanding amongst them, that the 
< cross of persecution ’ was a blessing from God, * an inestimable jewel, 
a sovereign antidote, well-approved, to cure love of seif and earthly 
affection.’ Before such examples the people were shaken. A woman 
wrote to Bishop Bonner, that there was not a child but called him 
___ » > * 

> Fox, Sistory of ihe Acts, etc., vi. 727. * Ibid. vi. 719, 

* Neal, Hittorjf ^ the Pvriiane, ed. Toulmin, 6 volti., 1798, i. 9fi, • 
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Bonner the hangman, and know on his fingers, m well as hedtnew 
his Pater, the exact number of those he had burned at the sta^ or 
.suffered .to die ol hunger in prison these nine months. * You hav^lpst 
UmP hearts of twenty thousand persons who were inveterate Papist A 
year ago.’ The spectators encouraged the martyrs, and cried out to 
Aem that their cause was just. The Catholic envoy Renard wrote to 
Charles v. that it was said that several had desired to take their place 
at the stake, Sy the side of those who were being burned. In vain the 
queen bad forbidden, on pain of death, all marks of approbation. ‘We 
know that they are men of God,’ cried one of the spectators; ‘ that is 
why we cannot help saying, God strengthen them,’ And all the people 
answered, ‘ Amen, Amen.’ What wonder if, at the coraiSg of Elizabeth, 
England cast in her lot with Protestantism ? The threats of the Armada 
ur^ed her further in advance; and the Reformation became national 
under the pressure of foreign hostility, as it had become popular through 
the triumph of its martyrs. 

IV. 


Two distinct branches receive the common sap,—one above, the 
other beneath: one respected, flourishing, shooting forth in the open 
air; the other despised, half buried in the ground^ trodden under foot 
by those who would crush it: both living, the Anglican os well as 
the Puritan, the one in spite of the effort made to destroy it, the other 
in spite of the care taken to develop it. 

T he court has its religion, like the country—a sincere and winnin' 
^Ugipn. Amid the pagan poesies whfoh up to the Revolution ahvays 
had the ear of the world, we find gradually piercing through andHsing 
higher the grave and grapd idea which sent its roots to the depth of 
the public mind. Many poets, Drayton, Davies, Cowley, Giles Fletcher, 
Quarles, Crashaw, wrote sacred histories, pious or moral verses, noble 
stf^zas on death and the immortality of the soul, on the fri^ty of 
things human, and on the supreme providence in which alone man 
finds the support of his weakness and the consolation of his sufferings 
In the greatest prose writers, Bacon, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Raleigh, we^^.e the fruits of veneration, a settled belief in the obscure 
. beyond; in ^rt, faith and prayer. * Several prayers written by Bacon 
. are amongst the finest known; and the courtier Raleigh, whilst writing 
of thf fall of empires, and how the barbarous nations had destroyed, 
/.ihisf grand and magnificent Roman Empire, ended his .book with the 
videos and tone of a Bossuet.^ Picture Saint Paul’s in tendon, and the 


^ sioilhSnt, Inst, and mightie iDeatfi l whom none eondd advisv&ou luust 
. jSrSl^sd?d;{ .wljat none hath ^ared, wfiom. aliths winld hath 

cast out 

’ stretch^ greal»^ amhifion of 

. ‘ It all over with these wor^ 
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Fftshionable people who \ised to meet there; the gentlemen who noisily 
made the rowds of thdr spurs resound on entering, looked around 
and carried on conrersation during service, who swore by God’s eyeej 
God’s eyelids, who amongst the columns and chapels showed off their be- 
ribboned shoes, their chains, scarves, satin doublets, velvet cloaks, their 
Draggadocio manner’s and stage attitudes. All this was very free, vejfy 
loose, very far from our modern decency. But pass over yputhful bluster; 
take man in his great moments, in prison, in danger, or indeed when 
old age arrives, when he has come to judge of life; take him, above all, 
in the jiouutry, on his estate far from any town, in the church of the 
village wher^he is lord; or again, when he is alone in the evening, at 
his table, listening to the prayer offered up by his chaplain, having no 
books but some great folio of dramas, well dog’s-eared by his pages, and' 
his Prayer-book and Bible; you may then understand how the new re¬ 
ligion tightens its hold on these imaginative and serious minds. It does 
not shock them by a narrow rigour; it does not fetter the flight of tlieir 
mind; it does not attempt to extinguish the buoyant flame of their 
fancy; it does not proscribe the beautiful; it preserves more than any 
reformed church the noble pomp of the ancient worship, and rolls 
under the domes of its cathedrals, the rich modulations, the majestic 
harmonies of its grave, organ-led music. It is its characteristic not to 
be in opposition to the world, but, on the other hand, to draw it nearer 
to itself, by bringing itself nearer to it. By its secular condition as well 
as'by its external worship, it is embraced by and it embraces it; its head 
is the Queen , it is a part of the Constitution, it sends its dignitaries to 
the House of Lords; it suffers its priests to marry; its benefices are in 
th^^omination of the great families; its chief members are the younger 
sons of these same families: by all these channels it imbibes the spirit 


of the age. hands, too, reformation cannot become, h9|tile,,to 



artistic tastes, philosophical curiosity, the fashions of society, ana tne 
sentiment of the beautiful. The alliance is so strong, that, uzldisf Crdm 
welT^W ecclesiastics in a mass were dismissed for their kmgViake 
and the cavaliers died wholesale for the Cliurch. The 


mutuwy touch'and are confounded together. If several ^o§ts„ are* 
piou^ j^ver^ ecclesiastics are poetical,—Bishop Hall^^hpp C^bet, 
WltheyIfMvefi^ laymen ris^ to to- : 



lo^a. 


Ao- 


cordihgly fihff' a jtiew" literatnre ansin^‘|||yateil'* sS3*origm^ 
e^uenT^fiJf'lin^sure^’J.nhgd^ th^lPuii^nsi ~^o 

^crifico |reed<nn of intellect to the tyranny ta the lettir, and against 
the Gatholi^ who MSttRce maepeMem^M the tyranny 

mtemelation 

Hud the servility ojr a pT^onped rntj^retatie^ In front of ul appears 
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the learned and excellent jigger , one of the sweetest and most con¬ 
ciliatory of men, the most^KH and persuasive of logicians, a com- 
j^Jtehensive mind, who in every question remote from the principles' 
introduces into controversy general conceptions, and the knowledge 
of human nature;* beyond this, a methodical writer, correct and 
ahvays ample, worthy of being regarded not only as one of, the fathers 
of the English dChurch, but as one of the founders of English prose. 
With a sustained gravity and simplicity, he shows the Puritans that 
the laws of nature, reason, and society, like the law of Scripture, 
are of divill8*’®H(S(!fl!HrtWf^^ ly worthy of resjDect and 

obedience, that we must not sacrifice the inner word, by which God 
reaches our intellect, to the outer word, by which God reaches our 
senses; that thus the civil constitution of the Church, and the visible 
ordinance of ceremonies, may be conformable' to the will of God, even 
when they are not justified by a clear text of Scripture; and that 
the authority of the magistrates, as well as the reason of man, does not 
exceed its rights in establishing certain uniformities and disciplines on 
which Scripture is silent, in order that reason may decide:— 


* Hooker’s Works, ed. Keble, 183^ 3 vols., Ecclesiastical Polity. 

• im. L book i. 249, 258, 812 

‘ That which doth assign nnto each thing the kind, that which doth moderata 
the force and power, that which doth appoint the foim and measure, of working, 
the same we term a Law. ... 

‘Now if nature should intermit her course, and leone altogether though it 
were but for awhile, the observation of her own laws; if those principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower world ore m|ide, 
should lose the qualities which now they have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch 
erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial spheres should 
forget their wonted motions, ... if the prince of the lights ot heaven, which now 
os a giant doth run his unwearied course, should as it were through a languish* 

’ ing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himself: . . . what would become of 
man himself, whom these things now do all serve ? See we not plainly tha t 
obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? . . . 

‘ Between men and beasts there is no possibility of sociable communion, because 
the well-spring of that communion is a natural delight which man hath to trans¬ 
fuse from himself into others, and to receive from others into himself especially 
those things wl/brein the excellency of his kind doth most consist. The chiefest 
instrument of human communion therefore is speech, because thereby we impart 
mutually one to another the conceits of our reasonable understanding. And for 
that cause seeing beasts are not hereof capable, forasmuch as with them we can 
use no such conference, they being in degr ee, altiiongh above other creatures on 
earth to whom nature hath denied sense, yet lower than to be sociable companions 
of man to whom nature hath given reason; it is of Adam said, that amongst the 
beasts “ha formd not for himself any meet companion.” Civil society doth more 
content the nature of pian than any private kind of solitary living, because in 
8(^ie1y this good of mutual participation is so much larger than otherwisa Here¬ 
with notwithstanding we are not satisfied, but we covet (if it might be) to have a 
kmd“of society and fellowship even with aU mankind.* 
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‘For if the natural strength of man’s wit may by experience and study attain 
unto such ripeness in the knowledge of things human, that men in this respect 
may presume to build somewhat upon their judgment; what reason have we to 
think but that even in matters divine, the like wits furnished with necessary heli«, 
exercised in Scripture with like diligence, and assisted witii the grace^of Almighty 
God, may grow unto so much perfection of knowledge, that men shall have just 
cause, when anything pertinent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 
willingly to incline their minds towards that which the sentence of so grav^ wfee, 
and learned in that faculty shall Judge most sound. ’ * * 

This 'natural light’ therefore must not be despised, but rather 
nourished so as to augment the other,‘ as we put torch to torch; 
above all, nourished that we may live in harmony with each other. 

‘ Far more comfort it were for us (so small is the joy we take in these strifes) 
to labour under the same yoke, as men that look for the same eternal reward of 
their labours, to be conjoined with you in bands of indissoluble love and amity, to 
live os if our persons being many, our souls were but one, rather than iu such dis¬ 
membered sort to spend our few and wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of 
wearisome contentions.' 

In fact, it is in such amity that the greatest theologians conclude: 
they quit an oppressive practice to grasp a liberal spirit. If by its 
political structure the English Church is persecuting, by its doctrinal 
4>tructure it is tolerant; it needs the reason of the laity too much to 
refuse it liberty; it lives in a world too cultivated and thoughtful to 
proscribe thought and culture, ^hn its most eminent doctor, 

declared several times that he would renounce the Church of England 
to-morrow, if she insisted on the doctrine that other Christians would 
be damned; and that men believe other people to be damned only when 
they desire them to be so.^ It was be again, a theologian, a prebendary, 
who advises men to trust to themselves alone in religious matters; to 
leave nothing for authority, or antiquity, or the majority; to use their 
. own reason in believing, as they use ‘ their own legs in walking;’ to act 
and be men in mind as well as in the rest; and to regard as cowardly * 
and impious the borrowing of doctrine and sloth of thought. So 
Chillingworth, a notably militant and loyal mind, the most exact, the 
most "penetrating, and the most convincing of controversialists, first 
Protestant, then Catholic, then Protestant again and for ever, has the 
courage to say that these great changes, wrought in Ij^imsclf and by 
himself, through study and research, are, of all his actions, those which 
satisfy him most He maintains that reason applied to Soripturfe'alone 
ought to persuade men; that authority has no claim in it; ' that 


' Ecc. PoL i. book ii. ch. vii. i, p. 405. 

* See the Dialogues of Galileo. The same idea which is persecuted by the church 

at Home is at the same time defended by the church in En^and. See also Ecc, 
Pof. L book iii 461-481. ' ^ • ♦ 

* Clarendon's witness. See the same doctrines in Jeremy Taylor, Liberty qf 
Pfophesyingt 1647. 
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nothing is more against religion than to force religion; * that the great 
principle of the Reformation is liberty of conscience; and that if the 
4pctrines of the different Protestant sects are not absolutely true, at 
least they are free from all impiety and from all error damnable in 
itself, or destructive of salvation. Thus is developed a new school of 
polemics, a theology, a solid and rational apologetics, rigorous in its 
arguments, capable of expansion, coiifirmed by science, and which, 
authorizing independence of personal judgment at the same time with 
the intervention of the natural reason, leaves religion in amity with 
the world and the establishments of the past. 

A writer of genius appears amongst these, a prose-poet, gifted with 
imagination like Spenser and Shakspeare,-—Jeremy Taylor, who, from 
the bent of Ins mind as well as from circumstances, was destined to pre* 
sent the alliance of the Renaissance with the Reformation, and to carry 
into the pulpit the ornate style of the court. A preacher at St. Paul’s, 
appreciated and admired by men of Aishion ‘ for his youthful and fresh 
beauty and bis graceful bearing,* as also for his splendid diction; 
patronised and promoted by Archbishop Laud, he wrote for the king a 
defence of episcopacy; became chaplain to the king’s army; was taken, 
ruined, twice imprisoned by the Parliamentarians; married a natural 
daughter of Charles i.; then, after the Restoration, was loaded with 
honours; became bishop, member of the Privy Council, and chancellor 
of the Irish university: in every passage of his life, fortunate or other¬ 
wise, private or public, we see that he is an Anglican, a royalist, im¬ 
bued with the spirit of the cavaliers and courtiers, not with their 
vices. On the contrary, there was never a better or more upright man, 
more zealous in his duties, more tolerant by principle; so tliat, preserv¬ 
ing a Christian gravity and purity, he received from the Renaissance 
only its rich imagination, its classical erudition, and its liberal spirit. 
But be bad these gifts entire, as they existed in the most brilliant and 
•ori^al of the men of the world, in Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon,' 
Sir Thomas Browne, with the graces, splendours, refinements which 
are characteristic of these sensitive and creative geniuses, and yet with 
the redundancies, singularities, incongruities inevitable in an age when 
excess of transport prevented the soundness of taste. Like all these 
writers, like Montaigne, he was imbued with the classic antiquity; in 
the pulpit he quotes Greek and Latin anecdotes, passages from Seneca, 
velvet of Lucretius and Euripides, and this side by side %'ith texts 
from the Bible, from the Gospelsoand the Fathers.’ Cant was not yet 
in vogue; the two great sources of teaching, dhristian and Pagan, Van 
ride by side; th^, were collected in the same .vessel, without, imagining 
that the wisdom of reason imd nature could the U/isdom of faith 
ani revei^iom Foimy these strange sermon^'ixL^^Mch the .rivn aru^- 
tion^ Eyan^c, 

te3t& "b whiqh, ^ - 
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Chabrias, Germanicus, Marcus Aurelius, Hortensius, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, Scipio Afi'icanus, Moses and Samuel; 'wbere in the form of 
comparisons and illustrations is heaped up Ithe spoil of histories and ^ 
authorities on botany, astronomy, zoology, which the oyclopsedias and 
scientific fancies at that time spread bMore the mind. Taylor will 
relate to you the history of tiie bears of Pannonia, which, when wounded, 
will press the iron deeper home; or of the apples of Sodom, which are* 
Iseautifui to the gaze, but full within of rottenness and*worm8; and 
many others of the same kind. For it was a characteristic of men of 
this age and school, not to possess a mind swept, leyelled, regulated, 
laid out ki straight paths, like our seventeenth century writers, mid 
like the gardens at Versailles, but full, and crowded with circum¬ 
stantial facts, complete dramatic scenes, little coloured pictures, pell- ’ 
mell and badly dusted; so that, lost in confusion and dust, the modem 
spectator cries out at their pedantry and coarseness. Metaphors 
multiply one above the other, jumbled, blocking each other’s path, as 
in Shakspeare. We think to follow one, and a second begins, then a 
third catting into the second, and so on, dower after flower, firework l 
after firework, so that the brightness becomes misty with sparks, and 
the sight ends in a haze. On the other hand, and just by virtue of ‘ 
this same turn of mind, Taylor imagines objects, not vaguely and 
feebly, by some indistinct general conception, but precisely, entire, as 
.they are, with their sensible colour, their proper form, the multitude 
of true and particular details which distinguish them in their species. ‘ 
He is not acquainted with tiiem by hearsay; he has seen them. Better, 
he sees them now, and makes them to be seen. Read this piece, and 
say if it does not seem to have been copied from a hospital, or from the 
field of battle:— 


* And what can we complain of the weakness of our strengths, or tiie preaaorea 
of diseases, when we see a poor soldier stand in a breach almost starved with cold 
and hunger, and Iiis cold apt to be relieved only by the heats of anger, a fever, or 
a fired musket, and his hunger slacked by a greater pain and a huge fear t This 
man shall stand in Jiis arms and wounds, patieria luminis atque soliSf pale and 
faint, weary and watchful; and at night shall have a bullet pulled out of his flesh, 
and shivers firom his bones, and endure his mouth tn be sewed up from a violent 
rent to its own dimensions; and all this for a man whom he never saw, or, if he 
did, was not noted by him; bqt one that shall condenm him to the ^lows if hS 
runs away from all this misery.’^ 


This is tHib Advantage of a full imagination over ordinary 
It prodTnees in a mass twenty or thirt^ ideas, and as many ltoag0j 
exhausting the subject which the other only outlines and sketches. H 
There are a thousand circumstances and shades J^n every event j 
they are a}l,{prMped in'livihg vrords lih^e thew: ' ’ 

* Foi so have , jt seen the littia putis a i^mg swe^ oj! a 

see. ^ 
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bank, and intenemte tbe stubborn pavement, till it hath made it tit for the impres* 
non of a child’s foot; and it ^vas despised, like the descending pearls of a misty 
morning, till it had opened its way and made a stream large enough to carry away 
the ruins of the undermined strand, and to invade the neighbouring gardens; but 
then the'despised drops were grown into an artificial river, and an intolerable 
mischief. So are the first entrances of sin, stopped with the antidotes of a hearty 
prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye of a reverend man, or the counsels of 
'a single sermon; but when such beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath 
not in it so mifth philosophy as to think anything evil as long as we can endure it, 
they grow up to ulcers and pestilentM evils; they destroy the soul by their abode, 
who at their first entry might have been killed with the pressum of a little finger.’* 

All extremes meet in that imagination. The cavaliers who heard 
him, found, as in Ford, Beaumont, and Fletcher, the crude copy of the 
most coarse and unclean truth, and the light music of the most grace¬ 
ful and airy fancies; the smell and horrors of a dissecting room,* and 
all on a sudden the freshness and cheerfulness of a smiling dawn; the 
hateful detail of a leprosy, its white spots, its inner rottenness; and 
then this lovely picture of a lark, rising amid the early perfumes of 
the fields:— 

‘ For 80 have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but 
the poor bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his 
motion made irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest, than it could recover by the vibmtion and frequent weighing of his wings, 
till the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was 
over; and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, 
about his ministries here below. So is the prayer of a good man.’ 

And he continues with the charm, sometimes with the very words, 
of Shakspeare. In the preacher, as well as in the poet, as well as in all 
the cavaliers and all the artists of the time, the imagination is so full, that 
it reaches the real, even to its filth, and the ideal as far as its heaven. 

How could true religious sentiment thus accommodate itself to such 
a frank and worldly gait? This, however, is what it has done; and more 
—the latter has generated the former. With Taylor, as well as with the 
others, a free poetry leads to profound faith. If this alliance astonishes 
us to-day, it is because in this respect people have grown pedantic. We 
take the precise man for a religious man. We are content to see him 
stiff in his black coat, choked in a white cravat, with a pfayer-book in 
his hand. We confound piety with decency, propriety, permanent and 
perfect regularity. We proscribe to a man of faith all candid speech, 
all bold gesture, all fire and dash in word or act; we are shocked by 
Luther’s rude words, the hursts of laughter which shook his mighty 

* Sermon jtvi., Of OrovBih in Sin. 

• * We have tdready op(fhed up this dunghill covered with snow, which wm 
Indeed on the outside white as the spots of leprosy.’ 

^ fJrove Servum: V. * The Return of Prayeia.* 
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paunch, his workaday rages, his plain and free speaking, the auda¬ 
cious familiarity with which he treats Christ and the Deity.^ We do 
not remember that these freedoms and this recklessness are simply < 
signs of entire belief, that warm and immoderate conviction is too sure 
of itself to be tied down to an irreproachable style, that primitive 
religion consists not of punctilios, but of emotions. It is a poem, the 
greatest of all, a poem believed in; this is why these mej^ found it on 
the borders of their poesy: the way of looking at the world, adopted 
by Shakspeare and all the tragic poets, led to it; another step, and 
Jacques, Hamlet, would be there. That vast obscurity, that black un¬ 
explored Ocean, * the unknown country,’ which they saw on the verge 
of our sad life, who knows whether it is not bounded by another shore ? 
The troubled notion of the shadowy beyond is national, and this is why 
the national renaissance at this time became Christian. When Taylor 
speaks of death, he only takes up and works out a Uiought which 
Shakspeare had already sketched ;— 

« 

* All the succession of time, all the clianges in nature, all the varieties of light 
and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, and every con¬ 
tingency to every man, and to every creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and 
calls us to look and see how the old sexton Time throws up the earth, and digs a 
grave where we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise 
again in a fair or in an intolerable eternity.' 

For beside this final death, which swallows us whole, there are partial 
deaths which devour us piece by piece :— 

‘ Every revolution which the sun makes about the world, divides between life 
and death; and death possesses both those portions by the next morrow; and we 
are dead to all those months which we have already lived, and we shall never live 
them over again: and stiU God makes little periods of our age. First we change 
our world, when wo come from the womb to feel the warmth of the sun. Then we 
sleep and enter into the image of death, in which state we are unconcerned in all 
the changes of the world: and if our mothers or our nurses die, or a wild boar 
destroy our vineyards, or our king be sick, we regard it not, but during that state 
are as disinterest as if our eyes were closed with the clay that weeps in the 
bowels of the earth. At the end of seven years our teeth fall and die before ns, 
representing a formal prologue to the tragedy; and still every seven years It is 
odds but wo shall finish the last scene: and when nature, or chance, or vice, takes 
our body in pieces, weakening some parts and loosing others, we t:^te the grave 
and the solemnities of our own funerals, first in those parts that ministered to vice, 
and next in them that served for ornament, and in a short time even they that 
served for necessity become useless, and entangle like the wheels of a broken clock. 
Baldness is but a dressing to our funerals, the proper ornament of mourning, and 
of a person entered very far into the regions and possession of death: wd we have 

1 Luther's Taile Talk, ed. Hozlitt, No. 187, p. 30: When Jesus Christ was born, 
he doubtless cried and wept like other children, and his mother tended him as other 
mothers tend their children. As he grew up he was suWissite to his parents, and 
waited on them, and carried his supposed father’s dinner to him; and when he came 
back, Mar}* no doubt often said, * My dear little Jesus, where hast thou been ?' 
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many more of same signification; gray hairs, rotten teeth, dim 
jbints, short breath, stiff limbs, wiinhled skin, short memoiy, decayed appetite. 
Every day*8 necessity calls for a reparation of that portion which death fed on all 
night, when we lay in his lap, and slept in his outer chambers. The very spirits 
of a man prey upon the daily portion of bread and flesh, and every meal is a rescue 
from one death, and lays up for another; and while we think a thought, we die; 
<T.nd the clock strikes, and reckons on our portion of eternity: we form our words 
with the breatlv of our iiostills, we have the less to live upon for every word we 
speak.'^ 

Beyond all these destructions, other destructions are at work; chance 
mows us down as well >08 nature, and we are the prey of acd^put as of 
necessity:— 

* Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those things which are the in¬ 
struments ot acting it: and God by all the variety of His providence makes us 
see death everjwhetc, inwall variety of circumstances, and d^sed up for all the 
fancies, and the expectation of every single person.*. . . And how many teeming 
mothers have rejoiced over their swelling wombs, and pleased themselves in becom- 
iug the channels of blessing to a family, and the midwife hath quickly bound 
their heads and fecl^ and carried them forth to hmial i*. . . Yon can go no whither 
but you tread upon a dead man’s bones.' * 

Thus these powerful words roll on, sublime as an organ motett; 
this universal crushing out of human vanities has the funeral grandeur 
of a tragedy; piety in this instance proceeds from eloquence, and genius 
leads to faith. All the powers and all the tenderness of the soul are 
'moved. It is not a cold rigorist who speaks; it is a man, a moved 
man, with senses and a heart, who has become a Christian not by 
mortification, but by the development of his whole being:— 

‘ Reckon but from the sprightfulness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full eyes 
of cliildhood, from the vigoronsness and strong flexure of the joints of five-and- 
tweuty, to the hollowness and dead paleness, to the loathsomeness and horror of a 
three days’ burial, and we shall perceive the distance to be very great and very 
strange. But so have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, 
and at flrat it was fair os the morning, and full with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s 
fleece; but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to decline 
to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head, and broke its 
stalk, and at night having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the 
portion of wejds and outworn J'aces, The same is the portion of every man and 
every woman, the heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and cold dishonour, 
and our beauty so changed, that our acquaintance quickly knew us not; and that 
change mingled with so much hosror, or else meets so with our fears and weak 
discoursiugs, that they who six hours ago tended upon us either with eharitable or 
ambitious services, cannot without some regret stay in the room alotte where the 
body lies stripped of its life and honour. I have read of a fair young German 
gentlcpian who living often refused to be pictured, hut put off the importunity of 
his^ friends' desire by giving way that after a few days* burial they might send a 
>11 .. . ,, . ... . 

* * JToty Dying^ ed. Eden, cU. i sec. i. p, 267. 

f mu. £67. » Ibid. 268. . * Ml 268. 
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painter to his vault, and if they saw cause for it draw the image of His death onto 
the life: they did so, and found his face half eaten, and his midriff and backbone 
full of serpents; and so he stands pictured among his armed ancestors. So does 
the fairest beauty change, and it will be as bad with you as me; and then what 
servants shall we have to wait upon us in the grave ? what friends to visit us t 
what officious people to cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud reflected . 
upon our faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, which are the longest weepers * 
for our funeral T * * 

Brought hither, like Hamlet to the burying-ground, amid the skulls 
which he recognises, and under the oppression of the death which ho 
touches, man needs but a slight effort to see a new world arise in his 
heart. He seeks the remedy of his sadness in the idea of eternal juS' 
tice, and implores it with a breadth of words which makes the prayer a 
hymn in prose, as beautiful as a work of art;— 

‘ Eternal God, Almighty Father of men and angels, by whose care and provi¬ 
dence I am preserved and blessed, comforted and assisted, I humbly beg of Thee 
to pardon the sins and follies of this day, the Aveakuess of my services, and the 
strengths of my passions, the rashness of my words, and the vanity and evil of 
my actions. 0 just and dear God, how long shall I confess my sins, and pray 
against them, and yet fall under them 7 0 let it be so no more ; let me never 
return to the follies of which I am ashamed, which bring sorrow and death, and 
Thy displeasure, worse than death. Give me a command over my inclinations and 
a perfect hatred of sin, and a love to Thee above all the desires of this world. Be 
pleased to bless and preserve me this night from all sin and all violence of chance, 
and the malice of the spirits of darkness : watch over me in my sleep ; and whether 
I sleep or wake, let me be Thy servant. Be Thou hrst and last in all my thoughts, 
and the guide and continual assistance of all my actions. Preserve my body, 
pardon the sin of my soul, and sanctify my spirit. Let me always live holily and 
soberly; and when 1 die, receive my soul into Thy hands.’• 


V. 


T his w ^, however, bn^ an imperfect Reformation, end the official 
religion-was.tQo closely bound up with the world to undertake, to cleanse 
it thoroughly: if it repressed the excesses of vice, it did not attack its 
source; and the paganism of the Renaissance, following its bent, already 
under James l. issued in the corruption, orgie, mincing, and drunken 
habits, appetising and grbss sensuality,* which subsequently^under the 
Restoration stank like a sewer in the sun But underneath the estab> 
lished Protestantism was propagated the interdicted Protestantl^: ^ 
yeomen were settling their faith like the* gentlemen, and already the 
Puritans made headMfay under the Anglicans. 


* Holy dh. t sec. ii p. 270. ' . * The <7oWc» 

* See in Thktru oad Theoi^i by Beaumont and Fletch^, the eboi^s^n of 

Bawder, Frots^ce, .aad Brdnhalt. , In THie OveUm ^ .the sauie 

authors, sever4<><!s^ rSpmsent the inside of an infamooshouse,—ai^uent 

by the way, in tha.dr^s^ of that: time f but here the boon^ ia tae house aiq 
, men. See also Rids si a W^i/i/by the sanof anthorai 
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No culture here, no philosophy, no sentiment of harmonious and 
pagan beauty. Conscience only spoke, and its restlessness had become 
a terror. The son of the shopkeeper, of the farmer, who read the Bible 
in the bam"bFthe’ counting-house, amid the barrels or the wool-bags, 
did not take matters as the fine cavalier bred up in the old mythology, 
and refined by an elegant Italian education. They took them tragically, 
sternly examined themselves, pricked their hearts with their scruples, 
filled their imaginations with the vengeance of God and the terrors of 
the Bible. A gloomy epic, terrible a^ grand as the Edda^ was fer¬ 
menting in their melancholy imaginations. They steeped ^themselves 
in texts of Saint Paul, in the thundering menaces of the prophets; 
they burdened their minds with the pitiless doctrines of Calvin; they 
admitted that the majority of men were predestined to eternal dam¬ 
nation many believed that this multitude were criminal before their 
birth; that God willed, foresaw, provided for their ruin; that He de¬ 
signed their punishment from all eternity ; that He created them simply 
to give them up to it.® Nothing but grace can save the wretched crea¬ 
ture, free grace, God’s sheer favour, whicli He only gives to a few, and 
which He grants not to the struggles and works of men, but after the 
arbitrary choice of llis single and absolute will. We are ‘ children of 
wrath,’ plague-stricken, and condemned from our birth; and wherever 
we look in all the expanse of heaven, we find but thunderbolts to deafen 
and destroy us. Fancy, if you can, the effects of such an idea on the 
solitary and morose spirits, such us this race and climate generates. 
Some would fancy themselves damned, and went groaning about the 
streets; others never slept. They were beside themselves, always 
imagining that they felt the hand of God or the claw of the devil 
upon them. An extraordinary power, immense means of action, were 
suddenly opened up in tlie soul, and there was no barrier in the moral 
life, and no establishment in civil society which their efforts could not 
upset. * 

At once, private life was transformed. How should ordinary senti¬ 
ments, natural and every-day notions of happiness and pleasure, sub¬ 
sist before such a conception ? Suppose men condemned to death, not 
ordinary death, but the rack, torture, an infinitely horrible and infinitely 
extended itorment, waiting for their sentence, and yet knowing that 
they had one chance in a thousand, in' a hundred thousand, of pardon; 
could they still go on amusing themselves, taking an interest in the 
business or pleasure of the time ? The azure heaven shines not for 
them, the sun warms them not, the beauty and sweetness of things have 
no attraction for them; they have lost the wontof laught^; they fasten 
inwardly, pale and silent, on their anguish and their expectation; they 
l|iave but one thought^ ‘ Will the judge -pardon me ? ’ They anxiously 



^ C^vin, quoted by Haag, ii. 216> Miatoire des Dognua OhHUam, 
* These were the Supralapsarians. 
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probe the involuntary motions of their heart, which alone can reply, 
and the inner revelation, which alone can render them certain of pardon 
or ruin. think that any other condition of mind is unholy, that 

recklessness and joy are monstrous, that every worldly distraction or 
interest is an act of godlessness, and that the true mark of a Christian is 
a terror at the very idea of salvation. Thenceforth rigour and rigidityt 
mark their manners. The Puritan condemns the stage, the assemblies, ‘ 
the world’s pomps and gatherings, the court’s gallantry and elegance, 
the poetical and symbolical festivals of the country, the May-days, the, 
merry feasts, bell-ringings, all the outlets by which sensual or instinc-' 
tive nature had essayed to relieve itself. lie gives them up, abandons 
recreations and ornaments, crops his hair, wears a simple sombre-hued 
coat, speaks through his nose, walks stiffly, with his eyes in the air, ab-, 
sorbed, indifferent to visible things. The external and natural man is 
abolished; only the inner and spiritual man survives; there remains of; 
the soul only the ideas of God and conscience,—a conscience alarmed ; 
and diseased, but strict in every duty, attentive to the least require¬ 
ments, disdaining the equivocations of worldly morality, inexhaustible . 
in patience, courage, sacrifice, enthroning purity on the domestic hearth, 
truth in the tribunal, probity in the counting-house, labour in the; 
workshop, above all, a fixed determination to bear all and do all rather ^ 
than fail in the least injunction of moral justice and Bible-Iaw. The ‘ 
stoical energy, a fundamental honesty of the race, were aruused at the 
appeal of an enthusiastic imagination; and these unbending character¬ 
istics were displayed in their entirety in conjunction with abnegation 
and virtue. 

Another step, and this great movement passed from within to with¬ 
out, from individual manners to public institutions. Observe these 
people in their reading of the Bible, they apply to themselves the com¬ 
mands imposed on the Jews, and the prologues urge them to it. At the 
outset of their Bibles the translator^ set a table of the principal words in 
Scripture, each with its definition and texts to support it. They read 
and weigh these words: ^Abomination before God are Idoles, Images. 
Before whom the people do bow them selfes.* Is this precept observed ? 
No doubt the images are taken away, but the queen has still a crucifix 
in her chapel, and is it not a remnant of idolatry to kneel down before 
the sacrament ? ^Ahrogcusion^ that is to abolyshe, or to make of none 
effecte: And so the lawe of the comm^dementes whiche was in the 
decrees and ceremonies, is abolished. The sacrifices, festes, meates, 
and al outwarde ceremonies are abrogated, and all the order of priest* 
hode is abrogated.’ Is this so, and bow does it happen that the bishops 
still take upon themselves the right of prescribing faith, worship, and 
of tyrannising over Chiutian consciences? .^d h|.ve they not pi'e* 

* The Bgbkf notoe laielff wUh greate industry and JDiUgSee reeogtUsed (by Edm. 
Becke), Load., by John Oaye and William Seres, 1549, with Tyndale’s Prohguh. 
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served in the organ-music, in the surplice of the priests, in the sign ol 
the cross, in a hundred other practices, all these visible rites which God 
has declared profane? The abuses that be in the church 

ought to be corrected by the prynces. The ministers ought to preache 
against abuses. Any maner of mere tradicions of man are abuses.’ 

What, meanwhile, is their prince doing, and why does he leave abuses 
in the church ? The Christian must rise and protest; we must purge 
the church from the pagan crust with which tradition has covered it.* 
Such are the ideas conceived by these uncultivated minds. Fancy the 
simple folk, more capable by their simplicity of a sturdy faith, these 
freeholders, these big traders, who have sat on juries, voted at elections, 
deliberated, discussed in common private and public business, used to 
examine the law, the adducing of precedents, all the detail of juridical 
and legal procedure; bringing their lawyer’s and pleader’s training to 
bear upon the interpretation of Scripture, who, having once formed a 
conviction, employ for it the cold passion, the intractable obstinacy, the 
he/oic sternness of the English character. Their precise and combative 
minds take the business in hand. Every one holds himself bound to be 
ready, strong, .and well prepared to answer all such as shall demand 
a reason of his faith. Each one has his didicnlty and conscientious 
scruple® about some portion of the liturgy or the oiScial hierarchy; 
about the dignities of canons and archdeacons, or certain passages of 
the funeral service; about the sacramental bread or the reading of 
the apocryphal books in church; about plurality of benefices or the 
ecclesiastical square cap. They each oppose some point, all together 
the episcopacy and the retention of Romish ceremonies.® Then they 
are imprisoned, fined, pilloried; they have their ears cut off; their 
ministers are dismissed, hunted out, prosecuted.* The law declares 
that any one above the age of sixteen who for the space of a month 
shall refuse to attend the established worship, shall be imprisoned until 
such time as he shall submit; aud if he does not submit at the end of 
three months, he shall be banished the kingdom; and if he returns, put 
to death. They submit, and show as much firmness in suffering as 
scruple in belief; for a tittle, on the reception of the commnnion sitting 
rather than kneeling, or standing rather than sitting, they give up their 


^ Examination of Mr Axton: * 1 can’t consent to wear the surplice, it ia against 
my consoieuce; I trnst, the help of God, J shall never put on that sleeve, which 
is a mark of the beast.’—Examination of Mr White, *a substantial citizen of 
London’ (1572), acensed of not going to the parish church: * The whole Scriptures 
arc for deetaroying idolatry, and eveiythmg that belongs to it.*—‘Where is the 
place where these ore forbidden f In Deuteronomy and other places; •.. and 
Ck)d by Xsajlah oommandeth not to pollute ourselves with the garments of the image. ’ 
‘ * One exprmsion contini&lly occurs: ’ Tenderness of con8eiettce'*->*a squeamisl) 
itomach’—‘ our weaker brethren.’ 

Tlte separation of the Anglicans and dissenters may be dated from 15^64. 
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livings, their property, their liberty, their country. One Dr. Leighton 
was imprisoned fifteen weeks in a dog’s kennel, without fire, roof, bed, 
and in irons: his hair and skin fell off; he was set in the pillory during * 
the November frosts, then whipt, and branded on the forehead; his ears 
were cut off, his nose slit; he was shut up eight years in the Fleet, and 
thence cast into the common prison. Many went cheerfully to the stakes { 
Religion with them was a covenant, that is, a treaty nsade witli God, | 
which must be kept before all, as a written engagement, to the letter, 
to the last syllable. An admirable and deplorable stiffness of an over- 
s^PQ^uIqus conscience, which ma^o cavillers at the same time with 
believers, which was to make tyrants after it had made martyrs. 

Rptw'een the two, it made fighting men. Tliey beiwme wonderfully 
enriched and increased in the course of eighty years, as is always the > 
case with men who labour, live honestly, and pass their lives uprightly, ^ 
sustained by a powerful source of action from within. Thenceforth* 
they are able to resist, and they do resist when driven to extremities;. 
they choose to have recourse to arms rather than be driven back to. 
idolatry and sin. The Long Parliament assembles, defeats the king, 
purges religion ; the^am is broken, the Independents are hurled above 
the Presbyterians, the fanatics above the merely fervid; irresistible and 
overwhelming faith, enthusiasm, grow into a torrent, swallow up, or at 
least di^tmb the strongest minds, politicians, lawyers, captains. The 
Commons occupy a day in every week in deliberating on the progress 
of religion. As soon as they touch upon doctrines they become furious. 

A poor man, Paul Best, being accused of denying the Trinity, they de¬ 
mand the passing of a decree to punish him with death; James Nayler 
having imagined that he was God, the Commons devote themselves to a 
trial of eleven days, with a Hebraic animosity and ferocity; ‘ I think 
him worse than possessed with the devil. Our God is here supplanted. 
My ears trembled, my heart shuddered, on hearing this report. I will ^ 
speak no more. Let us all stop our ears and stone him,* ^ Btfforc the 
House, publicly, the men in authority had ecstasies. After the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Presbytciians the preacher Hugh Peters started up in 
tlie middle of a sermon, and cried out: *■ Now 1 have it by Revelation, 
now I shall tell you. This army must root up Monarchy, not only here, 
but in France and other kingdoms round about; this ii^tojaring you 
out of Egypt: this Army is that corner-stone cut out of the Mountaine, 
which must dash the powers of the earth to piec#, But it is objected, the 
way we walk in is without president (sic) ; what think you of the Virgin 
Mary? was there ever any president before, that a Woman should con¬ 
ceive a Child without the company of a Man ? This is an Age to make 
examples and presidents in.' ‘ Cromwell found prophecies, counsels in 
the Bible for the present time, pdEtlve justifi^tions of bis policy. / He 




* Barton’s JHary, ed. by Rutt, 1828,4 vols., i. 84, 

* Walker'* qf 1648, fwH il p. 49. 
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looked upon the Design of the Lord in this day to he the freeing of ITis 
People from every Burden, and that was now accomplishing what was 
prophesied in the 110th Psalm; from the Consideration of which ho 
was often encouraged to attend the effecting those Ends, spending at 
least an hour in the Exposition of that Psalm.’ ^ Granted that he was 
SI schemer, ambitious before everything, yet he was truly fanatical and 
sincere. Plissdoclor related that he had been very melancholy for years 
at a time, with strange hallucinations, and the frequent fancy that he 
was at death’s door. Two years before the Revolution he wrote to his 
cousin; ‘ Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put himself forth 
m the cause of his God than I. . . . The Lord accept me in His Son, and 
give me to walk in the light,—and give us to walk in the light, as He 
is the light I .. . blessed be llis Name for shining upon so dark a heart 
as mine I ’ * Certainly he must have dreamed of becoming a saint as 
well as a king, and aspired to salvation as well as to a throne. At the 
moment when he was proceeding to Ireland, and was about to massacre 
the Catholics there, he wrote to his daughter-in-law a letter of advice 
Avhich Baxter or Taylor might willingly have subscribed. In the midst 
of pressing affairs, in 1651, ho thus exhorted his<wife: ‘ My dearest, I 
could not satisfy myself to omit this post, although I have not much to 
write. ... It joys me to hear thy soul prospereth: the Lord increase 
Ilis favours to thee more and more. The great good thy soul can wish 
is. That the Lord lift upon thee the light of His countenance, which is 
better than life. The Lord bless all thy good counsel and example to 
all those about thee, and hear all thy prayers, and accept thee always.’ * 
Dying, he asked whether grace once received could be lost, and was 
reassured to learn that it could not, being, as he said, certain that he 
had once been in a state of grace. He died with this prayer: ‘ Lord, 
though 1 am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in Covenant with 
, Thee through grace. And I may, I will, come to Thee, for Thy People. 


* This passage may serve as an example of the diflScnlties and perplexities to 
which a translator of any History of Literature must always bo exposed, and this 
without any fault of tlie original author. Ab uno diece omnes. M. Taine says 
that Cromwell found justification for his policy in Fsalm cxiii., which, on looking 
out, I found to*be ‘an exhortation to praise God for His excellency and for His 
mercy,*—a psalm by which Cromwell’s conduct could nowise he justified. I opened 
then Carlyle's CrommdVi tktterst ejc., and found, in vol. ii. part vi. p. 167, the 
same fact stated, but Fsalm cx. mentioned and given,—a far more likely psalm to 
have influenced Cromwell. Carlyle refers to Ludlow, L 319, Taino to Guizot, 
PortraUs PoUtiquea, p. 63, and to Carlyle. In looking in Guizot's volume, Stli 
ed., 1862, 1 find tlmt this writer also mentions Psalm cxiii.; hut on referring 
finally to the Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, printed at Tivay (sic) in the Canton 
of Bdhi, 1698, 1 founds in vdL L p. 819, the sentence, as given above; therefore 
Carlyle was in the right—T r. 

> OromweWs Letters and Speeches, ed. Carlyle, 1866, 8 vols., i. 79. 

*Um, il 273. 
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Thou hast made me, though very unworthy, a mean instrument to do " 
them some good, and Thee service. .. . Lord, however Thou do dispose 
of me, continue and go on to do good for them . . . and go on >. . with 
the work of reformation; and make the Name of Christ glorious in the 
world.’ ^ Underneath this practical, prudent, worldly spirit, there was 
an English element of anxious and powerful imagination,’ capable oO 
engendering an impassioned Calvinism and mystic fear^ The same 
contrasts were jumbled together and reconciled in the other Inde¬ 
pendents. In 1648, after unsuccessful tactics, they were in danger 
b€f^fee»4he king and the Parliament; then they assembled for several 
days together at Windsor to confess themselves to God, and seek His 
assistance; and they discovered that all their evils came from the con¬ 
ferences they had had the weakness to propose to the king. * And in 
this path the Lord led us,’ said Adjutimt Allen, *not only to see our 
sin, but also our duty ; and this so unanimously set with weight upon 
each heart that none was able hardly to speak a word to each other 
for bitter weeping, partly in the sense and shame of our iniquities; of 
our unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consultations (as the fruit 
thereof) with our own wisdoms, and not with the Word of the Lord.’ ’ 
Then they resolved to bring the king to judgment and death, and did 
as they had resolved. 

Around them, fanaticism and folly gained ground. Independents, 
Millenarians, Antinomians, Anabaptists, Libertines, Familists, Quakers, 
Enthusiasts, Seekers, Perfectionists, Socinians, Arians, anti-Trinitarians, 
anti-Scripturalists, Sceptics; the list of sects is interminable. Women, 
troopers, suddenly got up into the pulpit and preached. The strangest 
ceremonies took place in public. In 1644, says Dr. Featly, the Ana¬ 
baptists rebaptised a hundred men and women together at twilight, in 
streams, in branches of the Thames and elsewhere, plxmging them in 
the water over head and ears. One Oates, in the county of Essex, 
was brought before a jury for the murder of Anne Martin, who died 
a few days after her baptism of a cold which had seized her. George 
Fox the Quaker spoke with God, and witnessed with a loud voice, in 
the streets and market-places, against the sins of the age. William 
Simpson, one of his disciples, ‘ was moved of the Lord to go, at several 
times, for three years, naked and barefoot before them, aj a sign unto 
them, in the markets, courts, towns, cities, to priests’ houses, and to 
great men’s houses, telling them, so shqll they*all be stripped naked, 
as he was stripped naked. And sometimes he was moved to put on 


* CromvDeU’s Letters, ed. Carlyle, iii. 873. 

* See hie q[>eeches. The style is disjointed, obsed^, impassioned, marvellous, 
like that of a man who is not master of his wits, and who yet sees straig^it by • 
sort of intuition. 

* OremweU's Letters, i 26fi. 
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‘‘hair sackclotb, and to besmear his face, and to tell them, so would the 
Lord besmear all their religion as he was besmeared.^ 

* A female came into Whitehall Chapel stark naked, in the midst 
of public worship, the Lord Protector himself being present A Quaker 
came to the door of the Parliament House with a drawn sword, and 
founded several who were present, saying that he was inspired by 
the Holy SpiHt to kill every man that sat in the house.’ The Fifth 
Monarchy men believed that Christ was about to descend to reign in 
person upon earth for a thousand years, with the saints for His ministers. 
The Eanters looked upon furious vociferations and contortiona''fci‘1Clrei 
principal signs of faith. The Seekers thought that religious truth 
could only be seized in a sort of mystical fog, with doubt and fear. 
Tlie Muggletonians decided that ‘ John Reeve and Ludovick Muggleton 
were the two last prophets and messengers of God; ’ they declared the 
Quakers possessed of the devil, exorcised him, and prophesied that 
William Penn would be damned. I have before mentioned James 
Nayler, an old quartermaster of General Lambert, adored as a god 
by his followers. Several women led his horse, others cast before him 
their kerchiefs and scarves, singing, Holy, holy. Lord God. They called 
him * lovely among ten thousand, the only Son of God, the prophet of 
the Most High, King .of Israel, the eternal Sou of Justice, the Prince 
of Peace, Jesus, him in whom the hope of Israel rests.’ One of them, 
Dorcas Erbury, declared that she had lain dead for two whole days in 
her prison in Exeter Gaol, and that Nayler had restored her to life by 
laying his hands upon her. Sarah Blackbury finding him a prisoner, 
took him by the hand and said, ‘ Rise up my love, my dove, my fairest 
one; why stayest thou among the pots ? ’ Then she kissed his hand 
and fell down before him. When he was put in the pillory, some of 
his disciples began to sing, weep, smite their breasts; others kissed 
his hands, rested on his bosom, and kissed his wounds.^ Bedlam broken 
loose could not have surpassed them. 

P ynderneath tliese disorderly bubbles at the surface, the wise and 
'deep strata of the nation had settled, and the new faith was doing its 
^work with them,—a practical and positive, a political ajiid moral work. 
Whilst the German Reformation, after the German wont, resulted in 
great volumfs and a scholastic system, the English Reformation, after 
the English wont, jfesulted in action and establishments. * How the 
, Church of Christ shall be governed; ’ that was the great question 
which was discussed among the sects. The House of Commons asked 
^the assembly of theologians: If the classical, provincial and local 
aSsmblies vreiej-ure divino, and instituted by the will and appointment 
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of Jesiu Christ? If they were all so? If only some were so, and^'' 
which! If appeals carried by the elders of a congiegation to prff* 
vincial, departmental, and national assemblies were y'urs dimnOy and* 
according to the will and appointment of Jesus Christ ? If some only 
vfeiejure divimf Which? If the power of the assemblies in such,ap¬ 
peals viasjure divino, and by the will and appointment of Jesus Christy? 
and a'hundred other questions of the same kind. Parliament declared 
that, according to Scripture, the dignities of priest and bishop were 
equal; it regulated ordinations, convocations, excommunications, juris- 
elections; spent half its time and exerted all its power in 
establishing the Presbyterian Church.' So, with the Independents, 
fervour engendered courage and discipline. ‘ Cromwell’s riegiment of |[ 
horse were most of them freeholders’ sons, who engaged in the war ji 
upon principles of conscience; and that being well armed within, by ■■ 
the satisfaction of their consciences, and without with good iron arms, 1 
they would as one man stand firmly and charge desperately.’ * This 
army, in which inspired corporals preached to lukewarm colonels, 
acted with the solidity and precision of a Russian regiment: it was a 
duty, a duty, to God, to fire straight and march in good order; and a 
perfect Christian made a perfect soldier. Tliere was no separation 
here between theory and practice, between private and public life, 
between the spiritual and the temporal. They wished to apply Scrip- j 
ture to * establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth,’ to institute not f 
only a Christian church, but a Christian society, to change the law t 
into a guardian of morals, to exact piety and virtue; and for a while 
they succeeded in it. * Though the discipline of the church was at an 
end, there was nevertheless an uncommon spirit of devotion among 
people in the parliament quarters; the Lord’s day was observed with 
remarkable strictness, the churches being crouded with numerous and 
attentive hearers three or four times in the day; the officers of the 
peace patroled the streets, and shut up all publick houses; there was 
no travelling on the road, or walking in the fields, except in c.ases 
of absolute necessity. Religious exercises were set up in private 
families, as reading the Sc^ptures, family prayer, repeating sermons, 
and sin^ng of psdms, which was so universal, that you might walk 
through the city of London on the evening of the Lord'| day, without 
seeing an idle person, or hearing anything but the voice of prayer or 
praise from diurches and private houses.* * Pe3i)le would rise before 
the day, and walk a great distance to Se able to hear the ^ord of God. 
‘There W]»e no gaming-houses, or houses of pleasure,;^.im^pro&ne 
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Swearing, dranlicnness, or any kind of debauchery.’^ The Parlia¬ 
mentary soldiers came in great numbers to listen to sermons, spoke of 
* religion, prayed and sang psalms together, when on duty. In 1644 
Parliament forbade the sale of commodities on Sunday, and ordained 
‘that no person shall travel, or carry a burden, or do any worldly 
labour, upon penalty of 10s. for the traveller, and 6s. for every 
burden. That* no person shall on the Lord’s day use, or be present 
at, any wrestling, shooting, fowling, ringing of bells for pleasure, 
markets, wakes, church-ales, dancing, games or sports whatsoever, 
upon penalty of 6s. to every one above fourteen years of agc^ ’^nu ' 
if chUdren are found offending in the premises, their parents or 
guardians to forfeit 12d. for every offence. If the several fines above 
mentioned cannot be levied, the offending party shall be set in the 
stocks for the space of three hours.’ When the Independents were in 
power, the severity was still more harsh. The officers in the army, 
having convicted one of their quartermasters of blasphemy, con¬ 
demned him to have his tongue bored with a red hot iron, his sword 
broken over his head, and himself to be dismissed from the army. 
During Cromwell’s expedition in Ireland, we read that no blasphemy 
was heard in the camp; the soldiers spent their leisure hours in reading 
the Bible, singing psalms, and holding religious controversies. In 
1650 the punishments inflicted on Sabbath-breakers were redoubled. 
Stem laws were passed against betting, gallantry was reckoned a 
crime; the theatres were destroyed, the spectators fined, the actors 
whipt at the cart’s tail; adultery punished with death: in order to 
reach crime more surely, they persecuted pleasure. But if they were 
austere against others, they were so against themselves, and practised 
the virtues they exacted. After the Restoration, two thousand 
ministers, rather than conform to the new liturgy, resigned their 
^cures, though they and their families had to die of hunger. Many 
of them, says Baxter, thinking that they were not justified in quitting 
their ministry after being set apart for it by ordination, preached to 
such as would hear them in the fields and in certain houses, until they 
were seized and thrown into prisons, where a great number of them 
perished. Cromwell’s fifty thousand veterans, suddenly disbanded 
» and without iesources, did not bring a single recruit to the vagabonds 
and bandits. *The Royalists themselves confessed that, in every 
. department of honest industry, riie discarded warriors prospered 
beyond other men, that none was charged with any theft or robbery, 

■ that none was heard to ask an alms, and that, if a baker, a mason, or 
a waggoner attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was in 
aU'^irobability one of Oliver’s old soldiers.'* Purified by persecution 
and ,ennobled by patien(^, they ended by winning the tolerance of 

* Neal, Hist, of tha PuntanSt ii. 655. 
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the law and the respect of the public, and raised the national morality,^ 
as they had saved the national liberty. But others, exiles in America, 
pushed to an extremity this great r^ligio^ and stoical spirit, with its • 
weaknesses and its power, with its vices and its virtues. Their de-| 
termination, intensified by a fervent faith, employed in political andf 
paactical pursuits, invented the science of emigration, made exile 1 
tolerable, drove back the Indians, fertilised the desert^ raised a rig^ ► 
morality into a civil law, founded and armed a church, and on the { 
Bible as a basis built up a new state.^ 

^ was not a conception of life from which a genuine Uterature 
might be expected to issue. The idea of the beautiful is wanting, nnd 
what is a literature without it ? The natural expression of the heart's 
emotions is proscribed, and what is a literature without it? They^ 
abolished as impious the free stage and the rich poesy which the Re- ^ 
naissunce had brought them. They rejected as profane the ornate \ 
style and ample eloquence which had been established around them by 5 
the imitation of antiquity and of Italy. They mistrusted reason, and^ 
were incapable of philosophy. They ignored the divine languor off 
Jeremy Taylor, and the touching tenderness of the gospel. Their*’; 
character exhibits only manliness, their conduct austerity, their mind|^. 
preciseness. We find amongst them only excited theologians, minute,^ 
controversialists, energetic men of action, limited and patient minds,. 
engrossed in positive proofs and practical labours, void of general ideas * 
and refined tastes, resting upon texts, dry and obstinate reasoners, who'' 
twisted the Scripture in order to extract from it a form of government, 
or a table of dogma. What could be narrower or more repulsive than ** 
these pursuits and wrangles ? A pamphlet of the time petitions for 
liberty of conscience, and draws its arguments (1) from the parable of 
the wheat and the tares which grow together till the harvest; (2) from 
this maxim of the Apostles, Let every man be thoroughly persuaded in 
his own mind; (3) from this text. Whatsoever is not of faith is sin 
(4) from this divine rule of our Saviour, Do to others what you would 
they should do unto you. Later, when the furious Commons desired to 
pass judgment on James Nayler, the trial became entangled in an end¬ 
less juridical and theological discussion, some declaring that the crime 
committed was idolatry, others seduction, all emptying out before the 
House their armoury of commentaries and texts.’ Sefdom is a g|;nii- 


* A certain John Denis was publicly wiiipt for having sung a profane Song. 
Mathias, a girl, having given some roasted chestnuts to Jeremiah Boosy, aud told 
him ironically that they would put him into Paradise, was ordered to pardon 
three times in church, and to be three days on bread and water in prison. 1660- 
1670; records of Massachusetts. 

* 'Upon the common sense of Scripture,' said Major-general Disbrow^ 'there are 
few but do commit blasphemy, as our Saviour puts it in Mtxk: "sins^ bl^phlmies ; 
if so, then none without blasphemy." It was charged upon David, and Eli's son, 
"thou hast blasphemed, or caused others to bk^heme.” '—Burton's J^iary,^ 54. 
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^ration found more mutilated in all the faculties which produce con¬ 
templation and ornament, more limited in the faculties which nourish 
* discussion and morality. Like a beautiful insect which has become 
transformed and has lost its wings, so we see the poetic generation of 
Elizabeth disappear, leaving in its place but a sluggish caterpillar, a 
^tubborn and' useful spinner, armed with industrious feet and formidable 
jaws, spendings its existence in eating into old leaves and devouring its 
enemies. They are without style; they speak like business men; at 
most, here and there, a pamphlet of Prynne po.ssesses a little vicour. 

^ Their histories, like May's for instance, are flat and heavy.. 

' memoirs, even those of Ludlow and Mrs. Hutchinson, are long, weari¬ 
some, mere statements, destitute of personal feelings, void of enthusiasm 
or entertaining matter; * they seem to ignore themselves, and are en¬ 
grossed by the general prospects of their cause.’ ^ Good works of piety, 
solid and convincing sermons; sincere, edifying, exact, methodical books, 
like those of Baxter, Barclay, Calamy, John Owen; personal narratives, 
like that of Baxter, like Fox’s journal, Bunyan’s life, h large collection 
of documents and arguments, conscientiously arranged,—this is all they 
offer: the Puritan destroys the artist, stiffens the man, fetters the 
writer; and leaves of artist, man, writer, only a sort of abstract being, 
the slave of a watchword. ( If a Milton springs up amongst tliem, it is 
because by his wide curiosity, his travels, his comprehensive education, 
above all by his youth saturated in the great poetry of the preceding age, 
and by his independence of spirit, loftily adhered to even against the 
sectarians, Milton passes beyond sectarianism. Strictly speaking, they 
could but have one poet, an involuntary poet, a madman, a martyr, a hero, 
and a victim of grace; a genuine preacher, who attains the beautiful by 
accident, whilst pursuing the xiseful on principle;^a poor tinker, who, 
employing images so as to be understood by mechanics, sailors, servant- 
girls, attained, without pretending to it, eloquence and high art. 

VI. 

After the Bible, the book most widely read in England is the 
JProgrep9, by John Bunyan. The reason is, that the basis 
of Protestantism is the doctrine of salvation by grace, and that no 
writer has equalled Banyan in making this doctrine understood. 

To treat well of supernatural impressions, one must have been sub¬ 
ject to them. Bunyan had that kind of imagination which produces 
them. Powerful as that of an ^tut, but more vehement, this imagina¬ 
tion worked in the man withoutliis co-operation, and besieged him with 
visions which he had neither willed nor foreseen. From that moment 
there was in him as it were a second s^lf, dominating the first, grand 
and terrible, whose appi^tions were sudden, its motions unknown, 
whieh redoubled or'crushed his faculties, prostrated or tn^port^ himt 
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bathed him in the sweat of angubh, ravished him with trances of joyi f« 
and which by its force, strangeness, independence, impressed upon him I 
the presence and the action of a foreign and superior master. Bunyan,' 
like Smnt Theresa, was from infancy ‘greatly troubled with the thoughts 
of the fearful torments of hell-fire,’ sad in the midst of pleasures, be¬ 
lieving himself damued, and so despairing, that he wished he was a 
devil, ‘ supposing they were only tormentors; that if it ^ust needs be 
that I went thither, I might be rather a tormentor, than be tormented 
myself.’' There already was the assault of exact and bodily images. 
JTjiilgy influence reflexion ceased, and the man was suddenly 
spurred into action. The first movement carried him with closed eyes, 
as down a steep slope, into mad resolutions. One day, ‘ being in the 
field, with my companions, it chani^d that an adder passed over the 
highway; so I, having a stick, struck her over the back; and having 
stunned her, I foiced open her mouth with my stick, and plucked her 
sting out with my fingers, by which act, had not God been merciful to 
me, I might, by my desperateness, liave brought myself to my end.’ * 
In his first approaches to conversion he was extreme in his emotions, 
and penetrated to the heart by the sight of physical objects, ‘ adormg ’ 
priest, service, altar, vestment. ‘ This conceit grew so strong upon my 
spirit, that had I but seen a priest (though never so sordid and debauched 
in his life), I should find my spirit fall under him, reverence him, and 
knit unto him; yea, I thought, for the love I did bear unto them (sup¬ 
posing they wexe the ministers of God), I could have laid down at their 
feet, and have been trampled upon by them; their name, their garb, 
and work did so intoxicate and bewitch me.’ ‘ Already his ideas clung 
to him with that irresistible hold which constitutes monomania; no 
matter how absurd they were, they ruled him, not by their truth, but 
by their presence. The thought of an impossible danger terrified him 
as much as the sight of an imminent peril. As a man hung over an 
abyss by a sound rope, he forgot that the rope was sound, and vertigo 
seized upon him. After the fashion of English villagers, he loved bell- 
"inging; when he became a Puritan, he considered the amusement 
profane, and gave it up; yet, impelled by bis desire, he would go into 
the belfry and watch the ringers. ‘ But quickly after, I began to think, 

“ How if one of the bells should fall ? ” Then I chose to stand under 
a main beam, that lay overthwart the steeple, from side to si^e, thinking 
here I might stand sure: but then I thought again, should the bell fall 
with a swing, it might first hit the wall, and then rebounding upon me, 
might kill me for all this beam. This made me stand in the steCple- 
door; and now, thought I, I am safe enough, for if a bell should then 
fall, I can slip out behind these thick walls, and so be preserved not¬ 
withstanding. $0 after this 1 would yet go to see them ring, but wotdd 
not go any farther than the steeple-door; btft then it came into ftxy 
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. bead, “ How if the steeple itself should fall ? ” And this thought (it 
may, for aught I know, when I stood and looked on) did continually so 
shake my mind, that I durst not stand at the steeple-door any longer, 
but was forced to flee, for fear the steeple should fall upon my head.’ ^ 
Frequently the mere conception of a sin became for him a temptation 
so involuntary and so strong, that he felt upon him the sliarp claw of 
*’‘the devil. The fixed idea swelled in his head like a painful abscess, 
full of sensitiveness and of his life’s blood. ‘ Now no sin would serve 
but that: if it were to be committed by speaking of such a word, then 
I have been as if my mouth would have spoken that word I 

would or no; and in so strong a measure was the temptation upon me, 
that often I have been ready to clap my hands under my chin, to hold 
my mouth from opening; at other times, to leap with my head down¬ 
ward into some muckhill hole, to keep my mouth from speaking.’* 
Later, in the middle of a sermon which he was preaching, he was 
assailed by blasphemous thoughts: the word came to his lips, and all 
his power of resistance was barely able to restrain the muscle excited 
by the tyrannous brain. 

Once the minister of the parish was preaching against the sin of 
dancing, oaths, and games, when he was stiuck with the idea that the 
sermon was for him, and returned home full of trouble. But he ate; 
his stomach being charged, discharged his brain, and his remorse was 
dispersed. Like a true child, entirely absorbed by the emotion of the 
moment, he was transported, jumped out, and ran to the sports. He 
had thrown his ball, and was about to begin again, when a voice 
from heaven suddenly pierced his soul. * “ Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell ? ” At this 1 was put 
to an exceeding maze; wherefore, leaving my cat upon the grotmd, I 
looked up to heaven, and was as if I had with the eyes of my under¬ 
standing, seen the Lord Jesus look down upon me, as being very hotly 
displeased with me, and as if He did severely threaten me with some 
grievous punishment for these and other ungodly practices.’ * Suddenly 
reflecting that his sins were very great, and that he would certainly be 
damned whatever he did, he resolved to enjoy himself in the meantime, 
and to an as much as he could in liis life. He took up his ball again, 
recommenced the game with ardour, and swore louder and oftener 
than ever. •A month afterwards, being reproved by a woman, ‘I was 
silenced, and put to secret shame, and that too, as I thought^ before 
the God of heaven; whereforn, while I stood there, hanging down my 
head, I wished that X might be a little child again, and that my father 
might learn me to speak without this wicked way of swearing; for, 
thought I, I am so accustomed to it, that it is in vain to thi^ of a 
refomialion, for that could never be. But how it came to pass 1 know 
n<A^ I did from this tinSe forward so leave my swearing, that it was a 

--- 
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great wonder to myself to observe it; and whereas before I knew not 
how to speak unless 1 put an oath before, and another behind, to make 
my words have authority, now 1 could without it speak better, and 
with more pleasantness, than ever I could before/* These sudden 
alternations, these vehement resolutions, this unlooked-for renewing of 
heart, are the products of an involuntary and impassioned imagination, 
which by its hallucinations, its mastery, its fixed ideas, its mad ideas,* 
prepares the way for a poet, and announces one inspired.* 

In him circumstances develop character; his kind of life develops 
his kind of mind. He was born in the lowest and most despised rank, 
‘'a*tiukm^ son, himself a wandering tinker, with a wife as poor as him¬ 
self, so that they had not a spoon or a dish between them. He had 
been taught in childhood to read and write, but he had since ‘ almost 
wliolly lost what he had learned.’ Education draws out and disciplines 
a man; fills him with varied and rational ideas; prevents him from 
sinking into monomania or being excited by transport; gives him de¬ 
terminate thoughts instead of eccentric fancies, pliable opinions for fixed 
convictions; replaces impetuous images by calm reasonings, sudden 
resolves by the results of reflection; furnishes us with the wisdom and 
ideas of others; gives us conscience and self-command. Suppress this 
reason and this discipline, and consider the poor working man at his 
'W'ork; his head works while his hands work, not ably, with methods 
acquired from any logic he might have mustered, but with dark emo¬ 
tions, beneath it disorderly flow of confused images. Morning and even¬ 
ing, the hammer which he uses in his trade, drives in with its deafening 
sounds the same thought perpetually returning and self-communing. 

A troubled, obstinate vision floats before him in the brightness of the 
hammered and quivering metal. In the red furnace where the iron is ^ 
bubbling, in the clang of the hammered brass, in the black corners where { 
the damp shadow creeps, he sees the flame and darkness of hell, and 
the rattling of eternal chains. Next day he sees the same image, the 
day after, the whole week, month, year. His brow wrinkles, his eyes - 
grow sad, and his wife hears him groan in the night-time. She remem¬ 
bers that she has two volumes in an old bag. The Plain Man^s Pathway 
to Heaven and The Practice of Piety ; she spells them out to console him; 
and the impressive thoughtfulness, already sublime, made more so by t 
the slowness with which it is read, sinks like an oracle itito his sub¬ 
dued faith. The braziers of the devils—the golden harps of heaven—-' 
the bleeding Christ on the cross,—each of«these deep-rooted ideas sprouts 
poisonously or wholesomely in his diseased brain, spreads, pushes out 
and springs higher with a ramifleation of fresh visions, so osowde^r 
in his encumbered mind he has no further place nor air for more con¬ 
ceptions. he rest when he sets forth in the winter on hi^ tramp ? 
During his, long solitary wanderings, over wilfl heaths^ in omfied and 
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haunted bogs, always abandoned to his own thoughts, the inevitable 
idea pursues him. These neglected roads where he sticks in the mud, 
these sluggish rivers which he crosses on the cranky ferry-boat, these 
threatening whispers of the woods at night, where in perilous places the 
livid moon shadows out ambushed forms,—-all that he sees and hears falls 
into an involuntary poem around the one absorbing idea; thus it changes 
*^ihfo a vast body of sensible legends, and multiplies its power as it mul¬ 
tiplies its defails. Having become a dissenter, Bunyan is shut up for 
twelve years, having no other amusement but the Booh of Martyrs and 
the Bible, in one of those infectious prisons where the Puritaiw^rott^ed 
under the Restoration. There he is, stiU alone, thrown back upon him¬ 
self by the monotony of his dungeon, besieged by the terrors of the Old 
Testament, by the vengeful outpourings or denunciations of the prophets, 
by the thunder-striking words of Paul, by the spectacle of trances and of 
martyrs, face to face with God, now in despair, now consoled, troubled 
with involuntary images and unlooked-for emotions, seeing alternately 
devil and angels, the actor and the witness of an internal drama whose 
vicissitudes he is able to relate. He writes them: it is his book. You 
see now the condition of this inflamed brain. Poor in ideas, full of 
images, given up to a fixed and single thought, plunged into this 
thought by his mechanical pursuit, by his prison and his readings, by 
his knowledge and his ignorance, circumstances, like nature, make him 
a visionary and an artist, furnish him w'ith supernatural impressions 
and sensible images, teaching him the history of grac#and the means 
of expressing it. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is a manual of devotion for the use of' simple 
folk, whilst it is an allegorical poem of grace. In it we hear a man of 
' the people speaking to the people, who would render intelligible to all 
: the terrible doctrine of damnation and salvation.^ According to Bunyan, 

^ * This is an abstract of the events :—From highest heaven a voice has pro¬ 

claimed vengeance against the City of Destruction, where lives a sinner of the 
name of Christian, Terrified, he rises up amid the jeers of his neighbours, and 
departs, for fear of being devoured by the fire which is to consume the criminals. A 
helpful man, Evangelist, shows him the right road. A treacherous man, Worldly^ 
wise, tries to turn him aside. His companion, Pliable, who had followed him at 
first, gets stuck in the Slough of Despond, and leaves him. He advances bravely 
across the dirty water and the slippery mud, and reaches the Strait Gate, where a wise 
Interpreter instructs him by visible shows, and points out the way to the Heavenly 
City. He passes before a cross, ani the heavy Wden of sins, which he carried on 
his back, is loosened and falls off. He painfully climbs the steep hiU of Difficulty, 
and reaches a great castle, where Watchful, the guardian, gives him in charge to 
his good daughters Pie^ and Prudence, who warn him and arm him a^inst the 
monsters of hell. He finds his road barred by one of these demons, ApoUyon, 
who bids him aligure obediepce to the heavenly King. After a long fig^t he slays 
hiiH Yet the way gffows narrow, the shades fall thicker, sulphurous flames rise 
along the road: it is the valley of the Shadow gf Death, He passes it, and arrives 
at^e town of Vanity, a vast fair of business, deceits, and diows, which ho wallu 
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we are ‘ children of wrath,’ condemned from our birth, guilty by nature, 
justly predestined to destruction. Under this formidable thought the 
heart gives way. The unhappy man relates how he trembled in all his 
limbs, and in his fits it seemed to him as though the bones of his chest 
would break. ‘ One day,’ he tells us, ‘ I walked to a neighbouring town, 
and sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a very deep pause* 
about the most fearful state my sin had brought me to; tnd after long 
musing, I lifted up my head, but methought 1 saw, as if the sun that 
shineth in the heavens did grudge to give light; and as if the very 
in -the street, and tiles upon the houses, did bend themselves 
against me. O how happy now was every creature over I was 1 For 
they stood fast, and kept their station, but I was gone and lost.’ ^ The 
devils gathered together against the repentant sinner; they choked his 
sight, besieged him with phantoms, yelled at his side to drag him down 
their precipices; and the black valley into which the pilgrim plunges, 
almost matches by the horror of its sight the anguish of the terrors by 
which he is assailed:— 

* I saw then in my Dream, so far as tliis Valley reached, there was on the right 
hand a very deep Ditch ; that Ditch is it into which the blind have led the blind 
in all ages, and have both there miserably perished. Again, behold on the left 
hand, there was a very dangerous Quag, into which, if even a good man falls, he 
can find no bottom for his foot to stand on. . . . 

‘ The path-way was here also exceeding narrow, and therefore good Cliristlan 
was the more put to it; for when he sought in the dark to shun the ditch on the 
one hand, he was ready to tip over into tlie mire on the other; also when he sought 
to escape the mire, without great carefulness he would be ready to fall into the 
ditch. Thus he went on, and I heard him here sigh bitterly; for, besides the dangers 
mentioned above, the path-way was here so dark, that ofttimes, when he lift up 
his foot to set forward, he knew not where, or upon what he should set it next. 

* About the midst of this Valley, I perceived the mouth of Hell to be, and it 

stood also hard by the wayside. Now tliought Christian, what shall I do) And 
ever and anon the flame and smoke would come out in such abundance, with sparks " 
and hideous noises, . . . that he was forced to put up his Sword, and betake himself 
to another weapon, called All-prayer. So he cried in my hearing: “ 0 Lord I 
beseech thee deliver my soul. ’’ Thus he went on a great while, yet still the flames 
would be reaching towards him ; Also he heard doleful voices, and rushings to and 
fro, so that sometimes he thought he should he tom in pieces, or trodden down* 
like mire in the Streets.'^ • 


by with lowered eyes, not wishing to take part i|^ its festivities or falsehoods. The 
people of the place beat him, throw him into prison, condemn him as a traitor and 
rebel, bum his companion FaWi/ul. Escaped from their hands, he falls into those 
of Oiani Despair, who heats him, leaves him in a poisonous dungeon without food, 
and giving hhn daggers and cords, advises him to rid himself from so many mis¬ 
fortunes. At last he reaches the Ddectahk Mountains, whence he sees the holy 
city. To enter it he has only to crow a deep river, Vhere*there is no foothoM^ 
where the water dims the sight, and which is ^ed tiie river of Death. 

^ Bunyan’s Orace <Uwundvng to the Ohitf^ Sinners, $ 187. 

> PUyi im's Progress, Cambridge 1862, First Fari^ p. 64. 
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Against this anguish, neither his good deeds, nor his prayers, nor 
his justice, nor all the justice and all the prayers of all other men, could 
defend him. Grace alone justifies. God must impute to him the purity' 
of Christ, and save Inm by a free choice. What is more full of passion 
than the scene in wliich, under the name of his poor pilgrim, he relates 
'his own doubts, his conversion, his joy, and the sudden change of his 
heart ? ^ 

* Then the water stood in mine eyes, and I asked fnrllier, But Lord, may such 
a great sinner as I am be indeed accepted of thee, and be saved by thee t AiidJ^ 
ho;trd him sny, And him that cometb to me I wilJ in no wise.cast ouTb. .. . And 
now was my heart full of joy, mine eyes full of tears, and mine affections running 
over with love to the Name, People, and Ways of Jesus Christ.. . . 

'It made me see that all the ^Yorld, notwithstanding all the righteousness 
themof, is in a state of condemnation. It made me see that God the Father, though 
he he jnst, can justly justify the coming sinner. It made me greatly ashamed of 
the vileness of my former life, land confounded mo with the sense of mine own 
ignorance ; for there never came thought into my heart before now, that shewed 
me BO the beauty of Jesus Christ. It made me love a holy life, and long to do 
something for the Honour and Glorj' of the Name of the Lord Jesus; yea, I 
fliought that liad I now a thousand gfiUons of blood in my body, 1 could spill it 
all for the sake of the Lord Jesus.' * 

Such au emotion does not weigh literary calculations. Allegory, 
the most artificial kind, is natural to Banyan. If he employs it here, 

, it is because he does so througliout; if he employs it throughout, it is 
from necessity, not choice. As children, countrymen, and all unculti¬ 
vated minds, he transforms arguments into parables; he only grasps 
' truth when it is made simple by images; abstract terms elude him ; he 
; must touch forms and contemplate colours. Dry general truths are a 
< sort of algebra, acquired by the mind slowly and after much t^jpuble, 
against our primitive inclination, which is to observe detailed events and 
; sensible objects; man being incapable of contemplating pure formulas 
'•until ho is transformed by ten years’ reading and reflection. We 
understand at once the term purification of heart; Banyan understands 
it fully only, after translating it by this fable:— 

'Then the Interpreter took Christian by the hand, and led him into a very 
largo Parlour; that was full of dust, because never swept; the which after he had 
reviewed a little while, the Interpreter csdled for a man to sweep. Now when he 
began to sweep, the dust began so abundantly to fly aboul^ that Christian had 
' almost therewith been choaked. Vlien said the Interpreter to a Demsel that stood 
by. Bring hither the Water, and sprinkle the Boom; the which when she hod 
done, it was swept and cleansed with pleasure. 

' Then said Christian, What meaius this t 

*The Interpreter answered, This parlour is the heart of a man that was never 
sanctified by the sw;Ret QxiAce the Gospels the dust is his Sin, and 

inw^ Corruptions, that have defiled the whole man. jpCe ;tbat i^on to sweep 

■iw U I. ,1 Iftmrn,,, .. I y a i ii * i , 1 H I I I , I 

'• Pilgrm’$ Progrmf First Port, ^ 16(h * - 
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at first, is tbs Law; but she that brought water, and did sprinkle it, is the 
Gospel, Now, whereas thou sawest that so soon as the first began to sweep, the 
dust did so fly about that the Room by him could not be cleansed, bat that thou 
wast almost choaked therewith; this is to shew thee, that the Law, instead of 
cleansing the heart (by its working) from sin, doth levire, put strength into, and 
increase it in the soul, even as it doth discover and forbid it, for it doth not give 
power to subdue. ^ 

* Again, as thou sawest the Damsel sprinkle the room with 'W%ter, upon which 
it was cleansed with pleosui'c; this is to shew thee, that when the Gospel conies 
in the sweet and precious influences thereof to the heart, then I say, even os 
thou sawest the Damsel lay the dust by sprinkling the floor with Water, so is sin 
vanquished and subdued, and the soul made clean, through the faith of it, and 
consequently fit for the King of Glory to inhabit. ’ ^ 

Tliese repetitions, embarrassed phrases, familiar comparisons, this frank 
style, whose awkwardness recalls the childish periods of Herodotus, and 
whose light-heartedness recalls tales for children, prove that if hi.s work 
is allegorical, it is so in order that it may be intelligible, and that 
Banyan is a poet because he is a child.^ 

Again, under his simplicity you will find power, and in his puerility 
the vision. These allegories are hallucinations as clear, complete, and. 
sound as ordinary perceptions. 'No one but Spenser is so lucid. Ima¬ 
ginary objects rise of themselves within him. He has no trouble in 
calling them up or forming them. They agree in all their details with 
all the details of the precept which they represent, as a pliant veil fits 
the body which it covers. He distinguishes and arranges all the parts 
of the landscape—here the river, on the right the castle, a flag on its 
left turret, the setting sun three feet lower, an oval cloud in the front 
part of the sky—with the preciseness of a carpenter. We fancy in read¬ 
ing him that we ai'e looking at the old maps of the time, in which the 
strili^g features of the angular cities are marked on the copperplate 
by a tool as certain as a pair of compasses.” Dialogues flow from his 
pen as in a dream. He does not seem to be thinking; we should even 


^ Pilgrim's Progress, Firet Part, p. 26. 

* Here is another of his allegories, almost spiritual, so just and simple it is. 
Bee Pilgrim's Progress, First Part, p. 68: Now I saw in my Dream, that at the end 
of this Valley lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, qyen of Pilgrims 
that had gone this way formerly; and while 1 was musing what sliould be the 
reason, 1 espied a Uttle before me a Cave, where two Giants, Pope and Fagan, dwelt 
in old time; by whose power and tyranny the^en whose bones, blood, ashes, etc., 
lay there^ were cruelly put to death. But by this place Christian went without 
much danger, whereat 1 somewhat wondered; but I have learnt since, that Pagan 
has been dead many a day; and os for the other, though he be yet alive, he is by 
reason of ag^ and also of many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger 
daysy grown so crazy, and stiff in his joiab^ that he can gow do little more ^han 
sit in bis Cayo^ mouth, gmming at Pilgrims as they go by, sad biting hb,nails, 
because he eanflot come at them. 

* Pop instance, Hollar's work, Oerimi% 
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say that he was not himself there. Events and speeches seem to grow 
and dispose themselves within him, independently of his will Nothing, 
as a rule, is colder than the characters in an allegory; his are living. 
Looking upon these details, so small and familiar, illusion gains upon 
us. Giant Despair, a simple abstraction, becomes as real in his hands 
as an English gaoler or farmer. He is heard talking by night in bed 
Vith his wife DiflSdence, who gives him good advice, because here, as‘ 
in other households, the strong and brutal animal is the least cunning 
of the two:— 

' Then she counselled him that when he arose in the morning he should (take ' 
the two prisoners and) heat them without mercy. So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down into the Dungeon to them, and 
there first falls to rating of them as if they were dogs, although they gave him never 
a word of distaste. Then he folia upon thorn, and beats them fearfully, in such 
sort, that they were not able to help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor.'* 

This stick, chosen with a forester's experience, this instinct of rating 
first and storming to get oneself into trim for knocking down, are traits 
which attest the sincerity of the narrator, and succeed in persuading the 
reader. Bunyan has the freedom, the tone, the ease, and the clearness 
of Homer; he is as close to Homer as an Anabaptist tinker could be to 
an heroic singer, a creator of gods. 

I err; he is nearer. Before the sentiment of the sublime, in¬ 
equalities are levelled. The depth of emotion raises peasant and poet 
to the same eminence; and here also, allegory stands the peasant in 
stead. It alone, in the absence of ecstasy, can paint heaven; for it 
does not pretend to paint it: expressing it by a figure, it declares it 
invisible, us a glowing sun at which we cannot look full, and whose 
image we observe in a mirror or a stream. The ineffable world thus 
retains all its mystery; warned by the allegory, we imagine splen^urs 
beyond all which it presents to us; we feel behind the beauties which 
'^are opened to us, the infinite which is concealed; and the ideal city, 
vanishing as soon as it appears, ceases to resemble the big Whitehall 
imagined for Jehovah by Milton. Bead the arrival of the pilgrims in 
the celestial land. Saint I'heresa has nothing more beautiful :~~ 

* Yea, here they heard continually the singing of Birds, and saw every day the 
Flowcm appeoa in the earth, and heai-d tlie voice of the Turtle in the land. In 
this Country the Sun shiuetli night and day. . . . Here they were within sight of 
the City they were going to, also here met them some of the inhabitants thereof; 
for in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, because it w^as upon the bor¬ 
ders of Heaven. . . . Here they heard voices from out of the City, loud voices, 
saying, “ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold thy salvation cometh, behold 
his reward is with him!” Here all the inhabitants of the Country call^ them 
" The holy People, The redeemed of the Lord, Sought out, etc.” 

VNow as they walked in l&iis land, they had more rejoicing than in parts more 

* Pilijrm's Progress^ First Part, p. 128. 
f 
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remote from the Kingdom to which they were bound; and drawing near to the 
City, they had yet a more perfect view thereof. It was builded of Pearls and 
Precious Stones, also the Street thereof was paved with Gold; so that by reason of 
the natural glory of the City, and the reflection of the Sun>bcams upon it, Christian 
with desire fell sick; Hopeful also had a tit or two of tlfe same disease. Where¬ 
fore here they lay by it a while, crying out because of their pangs, "If you see - 
my Beloved, tell him that I am sick of love." * . . . ^ 

* They therefore went up here with much agility and speed, thauigh the founda¬ 
tion upon which the City was framed was higher than the Clouds. They therefore 
went up through the Regions of the Air, sweetly talking as they went, being com¬ 
forted, because they safely got over the River, and had such glorious Companions 
to attend them. 

‘ The talk that they had with the Shining Ones was about the glory of the place, 
who told them that the beauty and glory of it was inexpressible. There, said 
they, is the Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of 
Angels, and the Spirits of just men made perfect. You are going now, said they, 
to the Paradise of God, wherein you shall see the Tree of Life, and eat of the never- 
fading fniits thereof; and when you come there, you shall have while Robes given 
you, and your walk and talk shall be every day witli the King, oven all the days 
of Eternity.* 

‘ There came out also at this time to meet them, several of the King’s Trumi 
peters, cloathed in white and shining i^^laiment, who with melodious noises and loud, 
made even the Heavens to echo with tlieir sound. These Trumpeters saluted 
Christian and his fellow with ten thousand welcomes from the World, and this 
they did with shouting and soimd of Trumpet. 

‘ This done, they coinpaased them round on every side ; some went before, 
some behind, and some on the right hand, some on the left (as’t were to guard 
them through the upper Regions), continually sounding as they went with melo¬ 
dious noise, in notes on high ; so that the very sight was to them that could behold 
it, as if Heaven itself was come down to meet them. . . . 

‘ And now were these two men as't were in Heaven before they came at it, 
being swaUowed up with the sight of Angels, and with hearing of their melodious 
not^ Here also they had the City itself in view, and they thought they heard 
all the BeUs therein ring to welcome them thereto. But above all, tlie warm an^ 
joyful thoughts that they had about their own dwelling there, witli such company, 
and that for ever and ever. Oh, by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be 
expressed!’* . . . 

* Now I saw in my Dream that these two men went in at the Gate; and lo, as 

they entered, they were transfigured, and they had Raiment put on that shone like 
Gold. There was also that met them with Harps and Crowns, and gave them to 
them, the Haips to praise withal, and the Crowns in token of honour. Then I 
heard in my Dream that all the Bells in the City rang again for joy, and that it 
was said unto them, Enter ye into the joy qf yexa Lord." I also heard the men 
themselves, that they sang with a loud voice, saying, " Blessing, Honour, Glory, 
and Power, be to him that sitteth upon the Throne, and to the Z^mb for ever and 
ever." ^ v 

* Now, just as the Gates were opened to let in the men, I looked in after them, 
and behold, the City shone like the Sun; the Streets also were paved with Gold, 

* _ 

•/iwf. p. 179, 


* Pilgrim’s Progress, First Part, p. ITI. 
> Ibid, p 182. 
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and in them walked manf men, with Crowns on their heads. Palms in their hands, 
and golden Harps to sing praises withal. 

'There were also of them that had wings, and they answered one another 
without intermission, sajjring, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord.” And after that 
they shut up the Gates. Which when 1 had seen, I wished myself among them.’ ‘ 

^ He was imprisoned for twelve years and a half; in his dungeon he 
made wire snares to support himself and his family; he died at the 
age of sixty in 1688. At the same time Milton lingered obscure and 
blind. The last two poets of the Reformation thus survived, amid the 
classical coldness which then dried up English literature, and the social 
excess which then corrupted English morals. ‘ Shorn hypocrites, the 
psalm-singers, gloomy bigots,’ such were the names by which men who 
reformed the manners and renewed the constitution of England were 
insulted. But oppressed and insulted as they were, their work continued 
ol” itself and without noise below the earth; for the ideal which they 
had raised was, after all, that which the clime suggested and the race 
demanded. Gradually Puritanism began to approach the world, and 
the world to approach Puritanism. The Restoration was to fall into 
evil odour, the Revolution was to come, and under the insensible pro¬ 
gress of national sympathy, as well ds under the incessant eflfort of 
public reflection, parties and doctrines were to rally around a free and 
moral Protestantism. 


* Pilgrim's Progress, Pirst Part, p. 183 eta. 
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I. Gt'neral idea of his mind and character — Family — Education—Studies-* 
Travels—^Return to England. 

II, Effects of a concentrated and solitary character—Austerity—Inexperience- 
Marriage—Children—Domestic Troubles. 

III. Combative energy—Polemic against the bishops—Against the king—En¬ 

thusiasm and sternness—^Theories on government, church, and education 
—Stoicism and virtue—Old age, occupations, person. 

IV. Milton as a prose-writer—Changes during three centuries in appearances and 

ideas—Heaviness of his logic—T/ie Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce — 
Heavy humour— Animadversions upon (he Remonstrant's Clumsi¬ 

ness of discussion— Defemio PopMiijdwflrZicani—Violence of his animosities 
— The Reason of Church Oovernmetd-^Eilbonoklastes —Liberality of doctrines 
— Of Rfformedion — Areopagitka —Style—Breadth of eloiiuence—Wealth of 
imagery—^Lyric sublimity of diciion. 

V. Milton as a poet—How he approaches and is distinct from the poets of the 
Renaissance—How he gives poetry a moral tone—Profane poems—Zr'A 
and II Penseroso — Comus — Lycxdas —Religious poems— Paradise Lost — 
Conditions of a genuine epio-^They are not to be met with in the age or in 
the poet—Comparison of Adam and Eve with an English family—Com¬ 
parison of God and the angels to a monarch’s court—^The rest of the poem 
—Comparison between the sentiments of Satan and the republican passions 
—Lyrical and moral character of the scenery—Loftiness and sense of thar 
moral ideas—Situation of the poet and the poem between two ages—Com¬ 
position of his genius and his work. 

O N the borders of the licentious Renaissance which was drawing to 
a close, and of the exact school of poetry which was springing 
up, between the monotonous conceits of Cowley and thg comet gal¬ 
lantries of Waller, appeared a mighty and superb mind, prepared by 
logic and enthusiasm for eloquence aqd the epic style; liberal, Ptb- 
testant, a moralist and a poet; adorning the cause of Algernon Sidney 
and Locke with the inspiration of Spenser and Shakspeare; the heir of 
a poetical age, the precumor of an austere age, holding his place 
the epoch of unbiassed dreamland and the epoch of praolacai act^o^ 
like his own Adam, who, entering a hostile earth, ly^ard behind, bim^ in 
the closed Rdeh, the dying strains of heaven. 

John Milton was not one of those fevered sodl^ void of self-com¬ 
mand, whose rapture takes thei^ by fits, whom a siokly sensibility drives 
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for ever to the extreme of sorrow or joy, whose pliability prepares them 
to produce a variety of characters, whose inquietude condemns them to 
paint the insanity and contradictions of passion. Vast knowledge, close 
logic, graj;!^ passion: these were his marks. Efir^inmd''wa8~IucT^^ 
his imagination limited. !ffe wm incapable of disturbed emotion or of 
transformation. He conceived the loftiest of ideal beauties, but he 
^conceived onljj one. He was not born for the drama, but for the ode. 
He does not create souls, but constructs arguments and experiences 
emotions. Emotions and arguments, all the forces and actions of his 
soul, assemble and are arranged beneath a unique sentiment, that of 
the sublime; and the broad river of lyric poetry streams from him, 
impetuous, with even flow, splendid as a cloth of gold. 


I. 

This dominant sense constituted the greatness and the flrraness of 
his character. Against external fluctuations he found a refuge in 
himself; and the ideal city which he bad built in his soul endured, 
impregnable to all assaults. It was too beautiful, this inner city, for 
him to wish to leave it; it was too solid to be destroyed. He believed 
in the sublime with the whole force of his nature, and the whole autho¬ 
rity of his logic; and with him, the cultivated reason strengthened by 
its tests the suggestions of the primitive instinct. With this double 
armour, man can advance firmly through life. He who is always 
feeding himself with demonstrations is capable of believing,, willing, 
persevering in belief and will; he does not turn aside to every event’ 
and every passion, as that fickle and pliable being whom we call a* 
poet; he remains at rest in fixed principles. He is capable of em¬ 
bracing a cause, and of continuing attached to it, whatever may 
happen, spite of all, to the end. No seduction, no emotion, no 
accident, no change alters the stability of his conviction or the 
•lucidity of his knowledge. On the first day, on the last day, during 
the whole time, he preserves intact the entire system of his clear ideas, 
and tlie logical vigour of his brain sustains the manly vigour of his 
heart. When at length, as here, this close logic is employed in the 
service of noble ideas, enthusiasm is added to constancy. Man holds 
his opinions not only as true, but as sacred. He fights for them, 
not only as 'a^ soldier, but as a priest. He is impassioned, devoted, 
reli^ous, heroic. Rarely is such a mixture seen; but it was clearly 
seen in Milton. * 

He was of a family in which co ura ge, moral nobility, the love of 

were present to whisper the rntmoeautiful anJ eloquent words 
iPmnd his cradle. HiS mother was a most exemplary woman, well 
khown through all the,neighbourhood for her benevolence.^ His 

C r 


* Matre probatissiin^ et eleomosynis per viciniam potissimnm'nota.— 
SeiAmda. Life Milton, by Keightley. 
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lather, a student of Christ Church, and disinherited as a Protestant, 
had alone made his fortune, ahd, amidst his occupations as a scrivener 
or writer, had preserved the taste for letters, being unwilling to give 
up ‘ his liberal and intelligent tastes to the extent of becoming 
altogether a slave to the world;' he wrote verses, was an excellent 
musician, one of the best composers in his time; he chose CorneliijiP 
Jansen to paint his son’s portrait when in his tenth year, and gave his 
child the widest and fullest literary education.^ Let the reader try to 
picture this child, in the street inhabited by merchants, in this citizen- 
like and scholarly, religious and poetical family, whose manners were 
regular and their aspirations lofty, where they set the psalms to music, 
and wrote madrigals in honour of Oriana the queen,* where music, 
letters, painting, all the adornments of the beauty-loving Renaissance, 
decorated the sustained gravity, the hard-working honesty, the deep 
Christianity of the Reformation. All &Iilton’s genius springs from 
this; he carried the splendour of the Renaissance into the earnestness 
of the Reformation, the magnificence of Spenser into the severity of ' 
Calvin, and, with his family, found himself at the confiuence of the 
two civilisations which he combined. Before he was ten years old he 
had a learned tutor, * a Puritan, who cut his hair short; ’ after that he 
went to Saint Paid’s School, then to the University of Cambridge, that 
he might be instructed in * polite literature; ’ and at the age of twelve 
he worked, in spite of his weak eyes and headaches, until midnight 
and even later. His Jolm the Baptist, a character resembling himself, 
suy.s: 

* When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 

What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end, horn to promote all truth. 

All righteous things. ’ * 

In fact, at school, then at Cambridge, then with his fatherj^e was 
strengthening and preparing himself with all his power, free uom all 
blame, and loved by all good men ; traversing the vast fields of Greek 
and Latin literature, not only the great writers, but all the writers, 
down to the half of the middle-age; and simultaneously the ancient 
Hebrew, Syriac and rabbinical Hebrew, French and Spanish, the old 
English literature, all the Italian literature, with such zeal and profit 
that he wrote Italian and Latin verse *and prose like an Italian or . a 
Roman; beyond this, music, mathematics, theology, and muidi besides. 

A serious bought regulated this great toil. * The church, to whose 
- 1 - ^ --—-- —.. 

^ * My fitther destined me while yet a litUe c^ild for the study of hamsne 
letters.’—by Massoo, 1859, i. 51. • • 

> Queen £^beth. 

* The PoeticcU WotJet of John MWow, ed. Clevriand, 1865, Paradiee Segaij^d, 
Book L V, 201-206. 
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service, by tine intentions of my parents and friends, I was destined of 
a child, and in mine own resolutions: till coming to some maturity of 
years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the church, that he 
who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, 
which unless-he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
^aight perjure, or split his faith; I thought it better to prefer a blame¬ 
less ^ence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with 
servitude and forswearing.* ^ 

He refused to be a priest from the same feelings that he had wished 
it: the desire and the renunciation all sprang from the same source—a 
fixed resolve to act nobly. Falling back into the life of a layman, he 
continued to cultivate and perfect himself, studying with passion and 
witli method, but without pedantry or rigour; nay, rather, after his 
master Spenser, in VAllegro, 11 Penseroso, Comus, he set forth in spark¬ 
ling and variegated dress the wealth of mythology, nature, and fancy; 
then, sailing for the land of science and beauty, he visited Italy, made 
the acquaintance of Grotius and Galileo, sought the society of the 
learned, the men of letters, the men of the world, heard the musicians, 
steeped himself in all the beauties stored up by the Kenaissance at 
Florence and Rome. Everywhere his learning, his fine Italian and 
Latin style, secured him the friendship and attachment of scholars, so 
that, on his return to Florence, he ‘ was as well received as if he had 
returned to his native country.’ He collected books and music, which 
he sent to England, and thought of traversing Sicily and Greece, those 
two homes of ancient letters and arts. Of all the fiowers that opened 
to the Southern sun under the influence of the two great Paganisms, he 
gathered freely the sweetest and the most exquisite of odours, but with¬ 
out staining himself with the mud which surrounded them. * I call the 
Deity to witness,’ he wrote later, ' that in all those places in which vice 
pieete with so little discouragement, and is practised with so little shame, 
I never once deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue, and per¬ 
petually reflected that, though my conduct might escape the notice of 
men, it could not elu^e the inspection of God.’ ^ 

Amid the licentious gallantries and inane sonnets such as those of 
the Cicisbei and Academicians lavished forth, he had retained his sublime 


idea of poetry: he thought to choose a heroic subject from ancient 
English ^tory; and as he says, *1 was confirmed in this opinion, that he 
who would not be frustrate of hig hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
ildiigs, ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition and 


Itaitein of the best and honourablest .things; not presuming to sing high 
of heroic men, or fatuous cities, unless he have Jn himself the 


^MfKQltpn’s prose ed. Si John,, & vols., 1848, PAe Meatim of Charch 

iL 483. < ' ' - ^ 

^ Peeoftd Difmce of the Pecple <f Inland, i 32^7, See ^0 his Italian 
$<mftcts,i^ththsirmhgiousaeatfinent. . ' 
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experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.’* Amidst' 
all, he loved Pante and Petrarch for their purity, telling himself that ‘ if 
iincliastity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, be such * 
a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a man, who is both the image 
and glory of God, it must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
more deflouring and dishonoiurable.'* He thought ‘ that every free and 
gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a, knight,’ for <!fio 
practice and defence of chastity, and he kept himself virgin till his mar¬ 
riage. Whatever the temptation might be, whatever the attraction or 
fear, it found him equally opposed and equally firm. From a sense of 
gravity and propriety he avoided all religious disputes; but if his own 
creed were attacked, he defended it without any reserve or fear,’ even 
in Rome, before the Jesuits who plotted against him, within a few paces 
of the Inquisition and the Vatican. Perilous duty, instead of driving 
him awaj’’, attracted him. When the Revolution began to threaten, 
he returned, drawn by conscience, as a soldier who hastens to danger 
at the noise of arms, convinced, as he himself tells us, that it was 
a shame to him leisiirely to spend his life abroad, and for his own 
pleasure, whilst his fellow-countrymen were striving for their liberty, 
lu battle he appeared in the front ranks as a volunteer, courting danger 
everywhere. Throughout his education and throughout his youth, 
in his profane readings and his sacred studies, in his acts and his . 
maxims, already a ruling and permanent thought grew manifest-^tlie 
resolution to develop and unfold within him the ideal man. 

II. 

Two special powers lead mankind:—^impulse and idea: the one ? 
influencing sensitive, unfettered, poetical souls, capable of transforma¬ 
tions, like Shakspeare; the other governing active, combative, heroic 
*souls, capable of immutability, Uke Milton. Tlie first are sympathetic 
and effusive; the second are concentrative and reserved.* Hie fifst 
give’themselves up, the others withhold themselves. These, by reliance 
and sociability, with an artistic instinct and a sudden imitative compre¬ 
hension, involuntarily take the tone and disposition of the men and 
things which surround them, and an immediate counterpoise is effected 
between the inner and the outer man. Those, by mistrust and rigidity, 
with a combative instinct and a quick reference to rule$ become natu¬ 
rally thrown back upon themselves, and in their narrow retii;ement no 
longer feel the solicitations and coniradictions of tlieir surirdundings. 

*Mfiton’8 Works, ApoJo^/orfimeciyTnnuw, uL 117.' ‘ , 

121 See 'also his TreaUst m Divorce, which shows clearly.; MUl^n’s 
meaning. " 

* * Thon^’^Christianity had been bnt sUghtiy taught yet a certain re> 
seryedneSa ^ hjstn^ d^sitioh, end moi^ dtsciptine, leaiiit oat of tite iloblest 
pMiosophy, .wMeh(m^.^tokMp.n^mdbdain of fir .iew Uirontinences than this 
«l the bordelW—Apo&^/of Ui^ ,12& ' ' ' • 
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They have fortned a model, and thenceforth this model like a watchword 
restrains or urges them on. Like all powers destined to have sway, 
the inner idea grows and absorbs to its use the rest of their being. 
They bury it in themselves by meditation, they nourish it with reason¬ 
ing, they put it in communication with the chain of all their doctrines 
and all their experiences; so that when a temptation assails them, it is 
ifbt an isolated^ principle which it attacks, but it encounters the whole 
combination of their belief, an infinitely ramified combination, and too 
strong for a sensible seduction to tear asunder. Thus a man is by habit 
upon his guard; the combative attitude is habitual to him, and he 
stands erect, firm in the pride of his courage and the inveteracy of his 
determination. 

A soul thus fortified is like a diver in his bell; * it passes through 
life as he passes through the sea, unstained but isolated. On his return 
to England, Milton fell back among his books, and rejbeived a few pupils, 
from whom he exacted, as from himself, continuous toil, seriotis reading, 
a frugal diet, a strict behaviour; the life of a recluse, almost of a monk. 
Suddenly, in a month, after a country visit, he married.* A few weeks 
afterwards, his wife returned to her father’s hoTise, would not return, 
took no notice of his letters, and sent back his messenger with scorn. 
The two characters had come into collision. Nothing displeases women 
more than an austere and self-contained character. They see that they 
have no hold upon it; its dignity awes them, its pride repels, its pro- 
occupations keep them aloof; they feel themselves of less value, neglected 
for general interests or speculative curiosities; judged, moreover, and 
that after an inflexible rule; at most regarded with condescension, as a 
sort of less reasonable and inferior being, shut out from the equality 
which they look for, and the love which alone can recompense to them 
the loss of equality. The ‘ priest ’ character is made for solitude; the 
tact, abandon, charm, pleasantness, and sweetness necessary to ail com- 
j^ionship, is wanting to it; we admire him, but we go no further, 
especially if, like Milton’s wife, we are somewhat dull and common¬ 
place,* adding mediocrity of intellect to the repugnance of our hearts. 
He had, so his biographers say, a certain gravity of nature, or severity 
of mind which would not condescend to petty things, but kept him in 
the clouds, in a region which is not that of the household. He was 
accused of beifig harsh, choleric; and certainly he stood upon his manly 


^ An e^^ression of Jean Paul Richer. See an excellent article on Milton in the 
Nat, Review, July 1859. 

* 1643, at the of 85. 

9 • Mute and spiritless mate.' * The bashful muteness of the virgin may often¬ 
times hide all the unloveliness and natural sloth which is really unfit for conversa¬ 
tion.’ * A man shall fipd himself bound fast to an image of earth and phlegm, 
wi& who|a ha looked to be the copartner of a sweet and delightsome society.’— 
"'^etrinie and Discipline qfDworee. A pretty woman will say in reply: I cannot 

Vman who c^*i<w bis head like the Sacrament 
onm 
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dignity, his authority as a husband, and was not so greatly esteemed, 
respected, studied, as he thought he deserved to be. In short, he passed 
the day amongst his books, and the xest of the time his heart lived in 
an abstracted and sublime world of which few wives catch a glimpse, his 
wife least of all. He had, in fact, chosen like a student, the more at 
random because his former life had been of * a well-governed and wise 
appetite.’ Equally like a man of the closet, he resented her flight,* 
being the more irritated because the world’s ways were unknown to 
him. Without dread of ridicule, and with the sternness of a specula¬ 
tive man suddenly in collision v^ith actual life, he wrote treatises on 
Divorce^ signed them with his name, dedicated them to Parliament, held 
himself divorced, de facto because his wife refused to return, de jure 
because he had four texts of Scripture for it; whereupon he paid court 
to a young lady, and suddenly, seeing his wife on her knees and weeping, 
forgave her, took her back, renewed the dry and sad marriage-tie, not 
profiting by experience, but on the other hand fated to contract two 
other unions, the last with a wife thirty years younger than himself. 
Other parts of his domestic life were neither better managed nor 
happier. He had taken his daughters for secretaries, and made them 
read languages which they did not understand,—a repelling task, of 
which they bitterly complained. In retui-n, he accused them of being 
‘undutiful and unkind,’ of neglecting him, not caring whether they 
left him alone, of conspiring with the servants to rob him in their 
purchases, of stealing his books, so that they would have disposed of 
the whole of them. Mary, the second, hearing one day that he was 
going to be married, said that his marriage was no news; the best 
news would be his death. An incredible speech, and one which throws 
a strange light on the miseries of this family. Neither circumstances 
nor nature had created him for happiness. 

III. 

They had created him for strife, and from his return to England he ^ 
had thrown himself heartily into it, armed with logic, indignation, and | 
learning, protected by conviction and conscience. When ‘ the liberty 
of speech was no longer subject to control, all mouths began to be 
opened against the bishops. ... I saw that a way was opening for 
the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation wfft laying for 
the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery and superstition;.. . 
and as 1 had from my youth studied thd distinction between religious 
and civil rights, ... I determined to relinquish the other pursuits 
in which I was engaged, an^, to transfer the whole force of my talents 
and my industry to this one important object.’ ^ And thereupon he 
wrote his Meformation in England^ jeering at and attacking with 
. ..* —-^v- 

* Second Dtfeo/ce of the People of England, i. 257. 

* la 1641. Of ReformaMm tn En^vd, and &e Causes (kai Utherto hm 
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haughtiness and scorn'the prelacy and its defenders. Refuted and 
attacked in turn, he doubled his bitterness, and crushed those whom 
he had beaten. Transported to, the limits of his creed, and like a 
knight making a rush, and who pierces with a dash the whole line of 
battle, he hurled himself upon the prince, concluded the abolition of 
Royalty as well as the overthrow of the Episcopacy; and one month 
c after the death of Charles i.*, justified his execution, replied to the 
Eihon then to Salmasius’ Defence of the King^ with incom¬ 

parable breadth of style and scorn, like a soldier, like an apostle, like 
a man wlio everywhere feels the superiority of his science and logic, 
who wishes to make it felt, who proudly treads down and crushes his 
adversaries as ignoramuses, inferior minds, base hearts.^ ‘ Kings most 
commonly,’ he says, at the beginning of the -Eikojioklastesf * though 
strong in legions, are but weak at argument; as they who ever have 
accustomed from their cradle to use their will only as their right 
hand, their reason always as their left. Whence unexpectedly con¬ 
strained to that kind of combat, they prove but weak and puny adver¬ 
saries.’ Yet, for love of those who siiffer themselves to be overcome 
by this dazzling name of royalty, he consents to ‘ take up King Charles* 
gauntlet,* and bangs bim with it in a'style calculated to make the im¬ 
prudent ones who had thrown it down, repent. Far from recoiling at 
the accusation of murder, he accepts and boasts of it. He vaunts the 
regicide, sets it on a triumphal car, decks it in all the light of heaven, 
lie relates with the tone of a judge, ‘ how a most potent king, after 
he had trampled upon the laws of the nation, and given a shock to 
its religion, and began to rule at his own will and pleasure, was at last 
subdued in the field by his own subjects, who had undergone a long 
slavery under him; how afterwards he was cast into prison, and when 
he gave no ground, either by words or actions, to hope better things of 
him, was finally by the supreme council of the kingdom condemned 
t to die, and beheaded before the very gates of the royal palace. . . . 
For what king’s majesty sitting upon an exalted throne, ever shone so 
brightly, as that of the people of England then did, when, shaking off 
that old superstition, which had prevailed a long time, they gave judg¬ 
ment upon the king himself, or rather upon an enemy who had been 
their king, caught as it were in a net by his own laws, (who alone of 
all mortals^ challenged to himself impunity by a divine right,) and 
scrupled not to inflict the same punishment upon him, being guilty, 
which he would have inflicted upon any otber ? * * After having justi- 


hindered it A PrelaUeal SpUcopete^'- Thepecuon of OAvr^ Govern^ 

meM urged Prd^. Apology far ' 

t Ttmrin if King^ md Magietrotee. PopuU 

j Apfktm, Dfmt^Socmda^ Avi^jorlepr^u dfetuduhi ' BeepemAo. . 

; ' ^ vol. i. p. 8^8. \ ‘ a’ 
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fied the execution, he sanctified it; consecrated it by decrees of heaven 
when he had authorised it by the laws of the world; from the support 
of Law he transferred it to the support of God. This is the God 
who ‘ uses to throw down proud and unruly kings, . , , and utterly 
to extirpate them and all their family. By his manifest impulse being 
set at work to recover our almost lost liberty, following him as our^ 
guide, and adoring the impresses of his divine power minifested upon 
all occasions, we went on in no obscure but an illustrious passage, 
pointed out and made plain to us by God himself.'^ Here the 
reasoning ends with a song of triumph, and enthusiasm breaks out 
through the mail of the warrior. Such he displayed himself in all 
his actions and in all his doctrines. The solid files of bristling and 
well-ordered arguments which he disposed in battle-array were changed 
in his heart in the moment of triumph into glorious processions of 
crowned and resplendent hymns. lie was transported by them, even 
to self-illusion, and lived thus alone with the sublime, like a warrior- 
pontiff, who in his stiff armour, or his glittering stole, stands face to 
face with truth. Thus absorbed in strife and in his priesthood, he lived 
out of the world, as. blind to palpable facts as he was protected against 
the seductions of the senses, placed above the stains and the lessons ot 
experience, as incapable of leading men as of yielding to them. There 
was nothing in him akin to the devices and delays of the statesman, the 
crafty schemer, who pauses on his way, experimentalises, with eyes 
fixed on what may turn up, who gauges what is possible, and employs 
logic for practical purposes. He was speculative and chimerical. 
Locked up in his own ideas, he- sees but them, is attracted but by 
them. Is he pleading against the bishops ? He would extirpate them 
at once, without hesitation; he demands that the Presbyterian worship 
shall be at once established, without forethought, contrivance, hesita¬ 
tion. It is the command of God, it is the duty of every faithful man; ^ 
beware how you trifle with God or temporise with faith. Concord, 

^ D^ence, i. 4. This defence is in Latin. Milton ends the Defence thus 

‘ He (God) has gloriously delivered you, the first of nations, from the two 
gre.'itest mischiefs of this life, and most pernicious to virtue, tyranny and super¬ 
stition ; he has endued you with greatness of mind to be the first of mankind, who 
after having conquered their owu king, and having had him dclivejjed into tiieir 
hands, have not scrupled to condemn him "judicially, and, pursuant to that sen¬ 
tence of condemnation, to pot him to death. After the performing so glorious an 
action as this, yon ought to do nothing that is fncan and little, not so much as to 
tliink of, much less to do,.anything but what is great and sublime. 'V71uch to 
attain to, this is your only way: os you have subdued yoiu enemies in the field, so 
to make appear, that unarmed, and in the highest outward peace and tranquillity, 
you of all mankind are best able to: subdue ambition, avarice, t^e love of riches, 
and can best avoid tbe oorraption| that prosperity k apt intr^uce, (which 
generally subdue and triumph over other nations,) to shew as great justice, tem¬ 
perance, and moderation in the maintMning your liberty, as you hare shewn 
■ courage in freeing yourselves from slavery. ’ • 

2D 
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gentleness, liberty, piety, be sees a whole swarm of virtues issue from 
this new worship. Let the hing fear nothing from it, his power will 
be all the stronger. Twenty thousand democratic assemblies will take 
care that bis rights be not infringed. The^ ideas make us smile. We 
recognise.the party-man, who, on the verge of the Restoration, when 
* the whole multitude was mad with desire for a king,' published A 
^ Ready and Eftsy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth, and described 
his method at length. We recognise the theologian who, to obtain a 
, law of divorce, only appealed to Scripture, and aimed at transforming 
the civil constitution of a people by changing the accepted sense of a 
verse. With closed eyes, sacred text in hand, he advances from con¬ 
sequence to consequence, trampling upon the prejudices, inclinations, 
habits, wants of men, aS if a reasoning or religious spirit were the whole 
man, as if evidence always created belief, as if belief always resulted 
in practice, as if, in the struggle of doctrines, truth or justice gave 
doctrines the victory and sovereignty. To cap all, he sketched out a 
treatise on education, in which he proposed to teach each pupil every, 
science, every art, and, what is more, every virtue. ‘ He who had the 
art and proper eloquence . . . might in a short space gain them to an 
incredible diligence and courage, . . . infusing into their young breasts 
such an ingenuous and noble ardour as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned and matchless men.’ Milton had taught for many years 
and at various times. To retain such deceptions after such experiences, 
one must be insensible to experience or doomed to illusions. 

But his obstinacy constituted his power, and the inner constitution, 
whi^ closed his mind to instruction, armed his heart against weaknesses. 
With men generally, the source of devotion dries up when in contact 
wth life. Gradj^lly, by dint of frequenting the world, we come to 
acquire its tone. We do not choose to be dupes, and to abstain from 
the liberty which others allow themselves; we relai^nr youthful strict- 
* ness i we even smile, attributing it to our heat ofnlood; we come to 
know our own motives, and cease to find ourselves sublime. We end 
by taking it calmly, and we see the world wag, only trying to avoid 
shocks, pickittg up here and there a few little harmless pleasures. Not 
so Milton. He lived complete and untainted to the end, without loss of 
heart or weakness; experience could not instruct nor misfortune depress 
him; he en'dured all, and repented of nothing. He lost his sight, 
willingly, by virriting, though ill, and against the prohibiticiu of his 
doctors, to justify the English people against the invectives of Sal- 
maslus. He saw the funeral of the Republic, the proscription of his 
dootrines, the defamation of his honour, Arqund hiin ^ted'the disgust 
bf liberty, the^ enthusiasm of slavery. A whole' people threw, itself at 
thft fhet of a incapable and treacherous libertine.' .‘Ihe glorious 
pf the Puritan faith were condetnued, exited, ctri down alive 
the gallPws, quartered amidst insults; pthe^ whtun death had 
. from the hangman, were dug up and exposed on rite gibbet; 
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others, exiles in foreign lands, lived under the menaces and outrages of 
royalist arms; others again, more unfortunate, had sold their cause for 
money and titles, and sat amid the executioners of their former friends. 
Tne most pious and austere citizens of England filled the prisons, or 
wandered in poverty and opprobrium; and gross vice, shamelessly seated 
on the throne, stirred up around it the riot of unbridled licentious lusts 
and sensualities. Milton himself had been constrained to hide; his booled 
had been burned by the hand of the hangman; even after the general 
act of indemnity he was imprisoned; when set at liberty, he lived in 
the expectancy of assassination, for private fanaticism might seize the 
weapon relinquished by public revenge. Other smaller misfortunes 
came to aggravate by their stings the great wounds which alBicted them. 
Confiscations, a bankruptcy, finally, the great fire of Tendon, had 
robbed him of three-fouiths of his fortune;* his daughters neither 
esteemed nor respected him; he sold his books, knowing that his family 
could not profit by them after his death; and amidst so many private 
and public miseries, he continued calm. Instead of repudiating what 
ho had done, he gloried in it; instead of being cast down, he increased 
in firmness. He says, in his 17 th sonnet: 

‘CjTiack, this tluce years day these eyes, though ilea**, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the ye.w, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Agiinst Heavdi’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Oi heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask t 
' The conscience, friend, to h.vve lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Bill ope rings from side to side. 

This tiuMi&t might lead me through the world’s rain mask 
Content though blind, had 1 no better guide.' * 

That*fhought was indeed his guide; he was ^ armed in himself,' and 
that ‘breastplate of diamond’® which had protected the strong man 
agmnst the wounds in battle, protected the old man against the tempta> 
tions and doubts of defeat and adversity. 

IV. 

Milton lived in a small house in Londpn, or in the country, itt Buck- 


‘ A scrivener caused him to lose £2000. At the Restoration he was reftised pay* 
ment of £2000 which he had put into the Excise OfiSce, and deprived <4; an estate 
of £60 a year, bought by him from the property of the Chapter of Westminster. 
Hia house was burnt in the great fire. When he died he only left £l600, iatinding 
the produce hiS library. 

■1562, KSton’s ed. Clevebind, 1865, £fo»nel 17. 

* Italian SonnftjC 
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inghiimshire, at the foot of a high green hill, published his History of 
Britairif his Logtc, a Treatise on True Religion and Heresy^ meditated 
his great Treatise on Christian Doctrine. Of all consolations, work is .the 
most for,^ifying and the most healthy, because it solaces a man not by 
bringing him ease, but by requiring efforts. Erery morning he had a 
chapter of the Bible read to him in Hebrew, and remained for some 
•time in silenc|, grave, in order to meditate on what he had heard. He 
never went to a place of worship. * Independent in religion as in all 
else, he was sufficient to himself; finding in no sect the marks of the 
true church, he prayed to God alone, without needing others* help. 
Ho studied till mid-day; then, after an hour’s exercise, he played the 
organ or the bass-violin. Then he resumed his studies till six, and in 
the evening enjoyed the society ot his friends. When any one came 
to visit him, he was usually found in a room hung with old green 
hangings, seateil in an arm-chair, and diessed quietly in black; his 
complexion wa*> pale, says one of his visitors, but not sallow; his hands 
and leet were gouty; his hair, of a light brown, was parted in the 
midst, and fell in long curls; his eyes, g^^y and clear, showed no sign 
of blindness. He had been very beautiful in his youth, and his Eng¬ 
lish cheeks, once delicate as a young girl’s, retained their colour almost 
to the end. llis face, we are told, was pleasing; his straight and manly 
gait bore witness to intrepidity and courage. Something great and 
proud breathes out yet from all his portraits; and certainly few men 
have done such honour to their kind. Thus expired this noble life, 
like a setting sun, bi-ight and calm. Amid so many trials, a pure and 
lofty joy, altogether worthy of him, had been granted to him: the 
poet, buried \indei the Puritan, had reappeared, more sublime than 
ever, to give to Christianity its second IIon\er. The dazzling dreams 
of his youth and the reminiscences of his ripe age were found in 
him, side by side with Calvinistic dogmas and the visions of John, to 
• create the Protestant epic of damnation and graced and the vastness of 
primitive horizons, the flames of the infernal dungeon, the splendours 
of the celestial court, opened to the inner eye of the soul unknown 
regions beyond the sights uhich the eyes pf flesh had lost. 

V. 

1 have before me the formidable volume in which, some time after 
Milton’s death, his prose works were collected.^ What a book! The 
chairs creak when you place iit upon them, and a man who had turned 
its leaves over for an hour, would have less pain in his head than ifl 

‘ Tho titles ol Milton’s chief writings in prose are these :—Uhtory <f M^or^ 
mtUon; The Beason qf Church Goverm^ent urged ogahMt Prelacy j Animad* 
versions upon the RemonsUtanis' Defence; Doctrme and Disciplkie of Divorce; 
lUtrachordon; TroSUate m Education: Areopagitica; Tenure (qf Kings and 
Afagistratee; JHionoilastes/ History qf Britain: Thetaurus JAngves Latinv 
fSirtory qf lloscovia: De Logiere Arte. 
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Ills arm. As the book, so were the men: from the mere outsides we 
might gather some notion of the controversialists and theologians whose 
doctrines they contain. Yet we must conclude that the author was 
eminently learned, elegant, travelled, philosophic, and of high worldly 
culture for the times. We think involuntarily of the portraits of the 
theologians of the age, severe faces engraved on steel by the hard totjj 
of masters, whose square brows and steady eyes stand l>ut in startling 
prominence against the black oak panel. We compare them to modern 
countenances, in which the delicate and complex features seem to 
shudder at the alternate contact of hardly begun sensations and in¬ 
numerable ideas. We try to imagine the heavy Latin education, the 
physical exercises, the rude treatment, the rare ideas, the imposed 
dogmas, which once occupied, oppressed, fortified, and hardened the 
young; and Ave might fancy ourselves looking at an anatomy of mega- 
theria and mastodons, reconstructed by Cuvier. 

The race of living men is changed. Our mind fails us now-a-days 
at the idea of this greatness and this barbarism; but we discover that 
barbarism was then the cause of greatness. As in other times we 
might have seen, in the primitive slime and among the colossal ferns, 
ponderous monsters slowly wind tlieir scaly backs, and tear the flesh 
from one another’s sides with their misshapen talons; so now, at a 
distance, from the height of our calm civHisa'tion, we see the battles 
of the theologians, who, armed with syllogisms,^ bristling with texts, 
covered one another with filth, and laboured to devour each other. 

Milton fought in tlie front rank, pre-ordained -to barbarism and 
greatness by his individual nature and surrounding manners, capable 
of displaying in high prominence the logic, style, and spirit of his 
age. It is drawing-room life which trims men into shape: the society 
of ladies, the lack of serious interests, idleness, vanity, security, are 
needed to bring i^en to elegance, urbanity, fine and light humour, ty 
teach the desire to please, the fear to become wearisome, a perfect clear¬ 
ness, a finished precision, the art of insensible transitions and delicate 
tact, the taste for suitable images, continual ease, and choice diversity. 
Seek nothing like this in Milton. The old scholastic system was not 
fur off; it still weighed on those who were destroying it. Under this 
secular armour discussion proceeded pedantically, with measured steps. 
The first thing was to propound a thesis; and Milton writes, in large 
characters, at the head of his Treatise^on Divorce^ ‘ that indisposition, 
* unfitness, or contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature 
unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to hinder the main benefits of 
conjugal society, which are solace and peace, is a greater reason of 
divorce than natural frigidity, especially if* there be no children, and 
that there be mutual consent* And then fellow^^ legion after legion, 
the discipHned army pf the argumehK Batfelion after battalion they 
pass by, numbered very distmctly. TlleJfe' is a dozen of them together, 
each with its title in clear characters, and the little brigade of .<itib- 
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divisions vrliicli It commands. Sacred texts hold the post of honouf. 
They are discussed word by word, the substantive after the adjective, 
the verb after«the substantive, the preposition after the verb; iuter- 
pretatilons, authoriti^ illustrations, are summoned up, and ranged 
- between palisades of new divisions. And jet th;gre is a lack of order, 
the question is not reduced to a singrej^ea; we cannot see our way; 
proofs succeedPproofs without logical sequence; we are rather tired out 
than convinced. We remember that the author speaks to Oxford men, 
lay or cleric, trained in pretended discussions, capable of obstinate 
attention, accustomed to digest indigestible books, 'fhey are at home 
in this thorny thicket of scholastic brambles; they beat a path through, 
somewhat at hazard, hardened against the hurts which repulse us, and 
not giving a thought to the daylight which we require. 

With such ponderous reasoners, you must not look for wit. Wit is 
the nimbleness of victoriouis reason; here, because all is powerful, all 
is heavy. When Milton wishes to joke, he looks like one of Cromwell’s 
pikemen, who, entering a room to dance, should fall upon the floor, and 
that with the extra momentum of his armour. Few things could be 
‘more stupid than his Animadversiona upon the Remonstrants' Defence. 
At the end of an argument his adversary concludes with ^is specimen 
of theological wit; ‘ In the meanwhile see, brethren, how you have with 
Simon fished all night, and caught nothing.’ And Milton boastfully 
replies: *If W'e, fishing.with Simon the apostle, can catch nothing, see 
what you can catch with Simon Magus; for all his hooks and fishing 
implements he bequeathed among you.’ Here a great savage laugh 
would break out. The spectators saw a charm in this way of insinuating 
that his adversary was simoniacal. A little before, the latter says: 
‘ Tell me, is this liturgy good or evil ?’ Answer: ‘ It is evil. Repair 
the acheloian horn of your dilemma, how you can, against the next 
push,’ The doctors wondered at the fine mythological simile, and re¬ 
joiced., to see the adversary so neatly compared to an ox, a beaten ox, 
a pagan ox. On the next page the Remonstrant said, by way, of a 
spiritual and mocking reproach: ‘ Truly, brethren, you have not well 
taken the height of the pole.’ Answer: ‘No marvel; there be many 
more that do not take well the height of your pole, but will take better 
the declination of your altitude.’ Three quips of the same savour follow 
one upon the other; all this looked pretty. Elsewhere, Salmasius ex¬ 
claiming ‘that the sun itself never beheld a more outra^ous action' than 
the murder of the king, Milton cleverly answers, ‘ The Sun has beheld 
many things that *blind Bernard never saw. But we are content you 
should motion the sun over and over. Audit will be a piece of pru¬ 
dence jn you ,80 to do. For though our wickedness does not require it, 
the cdldness of the defence that are making does,’* The^mary,el- 
of these-conceits betrays spirits yet ents^^[^"^^in the 

* A tkfmte of the of Rngtand, L u 20. ' 
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swaddling-clothes^ of lewning.^ _ The Beform atio n was the inauguration 
of free thdiighV-but. onljf the. inaugurate GriUcism was still unborn; 
authority still jjresses^T^^^ a full half of its wdght^pon the most 
enfranchised and bold, minds. Meh, to prove that il was lawful to 
put a king to death, quotes Orestes, the laws of Publicola, and the 
death of Nero. His History ofJBritain is a farrago of all the traditions 
and fables. Under every circumstance he adduces a left of Scripturj 
for proof; his boldness consists in showing himself a.rash grammarian, a 
valorous commentator. He is blindly Protestant, as others weie blindly 
Catholic. He leaves in its bondage the higher reason, the mother of 
principles j he has but emancipated a subordmate reason, an interpreter 
of texts. Like the vast half shapeless creatures, the birth of eariy times, 
he is yet but half man and half mud. 

Can we expect urbanity here ? Urbanity is the elegant dignity I 
which answers insult by calm irony, and r<{spects man whilst piercing f 
a dogma. Milton coarsely knocks his adversary down. A bristling 
pedant, born’from a Creek lexicon and a Syriac grammar, Salmasius 
had disgorged upon the English people a vocabulary of insults and 
a folio of quotations. Milton replies to him in the same style; calling 
him a buffoc^, a mountebank, ^professor triobolaris,'' a hired pedant, a 
nobody, a rogue, a heartless being, a wretch, an idiot, sacrilegious, a 
slave worthy of rods and a pitchfork A dictionary of big Latin words 
'passed between them. * You, who know so many tongues, who read 
so many books, who write so much about them, you are yet but an ass.’ 
Finding the epithet good, he repeats and sauctihus it. * O most drivel¬ 
ling of asses, you come ridden by a woman, with the cured heads of 
bishops whom you had wounded, a little image of the great beast of 
the Apocalypse I* He ends by calling him savage beftst, apostate, and 
devil. ‘ Doubt not that you are reserved for the same end as Judas, 
and that, driven by despair rather than repentance, self-disgusted, you 
must one day hang yourself, and like your rival, burst asunder in youf 
belly.’* We fancy we are Ustening to the bellowing of two bulls. 

They had all a bull’s ferocity. Milton hated heartily. He fought | 
with his pen, as the Ironsides with the svrord, foot lb'toot, with a con- { 
centrated rancour and a fierce obstinacy. The bishops and the king 
then suffered for eleven years of despotism. Each one recalled the 
banishnaents, confiscations, punishments, the law violated lystematically 
and relentlessly^the liberty of the subject attacked by a well-laid 

■--— - ---- 

' Salmasias said of the death of the king: ^Horrihilis snntituaores nostras 
atroci vainer^ sed znagis mentes percnlit.' MUton replied: 'ProfiMto nuhti^ iate 
horribilis auV gtsdium multo longioron|^ 4 quein strinxit Petrns haboerit bportet» 
ant anres ist» aniitisdm» merint, qus4lf|^ longinqtovni^j^ pereiderit' 

* Oratorem jfcatn insipidam et insdiomut ne ex.laoiymi$4uMem qjas mica 

' Salmashm nova quadanv me^orph^ • 
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plot, Episcopal idolatry imposed on Christian consciences, the faithful 
preachers driven into the wilds of America, or given up to the execu¬ 
tioner and the atocks,* Such reminiscences, arising in powerful minds, 
stamped them with inexpiable hatred, and the writings of Milton bear 
witness to an acerbity which is now unknown. The impressicn left by 
his EikonoMastea^ is oppressive. Phrase by phrase. Harshly, bitterly, 
fcie king is reffiited and accused to the last, without a minute’s respite of 
accusation, the accused being credited with not the slightest good in¬ 
tention, the slightest excuse, the least show of justice, the accuser never 
for an instant digressing to or resting upon a general idea. It is a 
hand-to-hand fight, where every word is a bloAv, prolonged, obstinate, 
without dash and without weakness, of a hai’sh and fixed hostility, 
where the only thought is how to wound most severely and to kill 
surely. Against the bishops, who were alive and powerful, his hatred 
flowed more violently still, and the fierceness of his envenomed meta¬ 
phors hardly suffices to express it. Milton points to them basking in 


^ I copy from Neal's History of the Puritans, ii, ch. vii. 367, one ot these 
BonovTB and complaints. By the greatness of the outrage the reader can judge 
of the intensity of hatred:— 

‘ The humble petition of (Dr.) Alexander Leighton, Prisoner in the Fleet,— 

' Humbly sheweth, 

‘ That on Feb. 17, 1630, he was apprehended coming from sermon by a high 
commission warrant, and dragged along the street with bills and staves to London- 
house. That the gaoler of Newgate being sent for, clapt him in irons, and carried 
him with a strong power into a loathsome and ruinous dog-hole, full of rats and 
mice, that had no light but a little grate, and the roof being uncovered, the snow 
and rain beat in upon him, having no bedding, nor place to make a fire, but the 
ruins of on old smoaky chimney. In this woeful place he was shut up for fifteen 
weeks, nobody being sutfered to come near him, till at length his wife only was 
admitted. That the fourth day after his commitment the pursuivant, with a 
mighty multitude, came to his house to search for Jesuits books, and used his wife 
in such a barbarous and inhuman manner as he is ashamed to express; that they 
rifled every person and place, holding a pistol to the breast of a child of five years 
old, threatening to kill him if he did not discover the books ; that they broke open 
chests, presses, boxes, and carried away eveiything, even houshold stuff, apparel, 
arms, and other tilings; that at the end of fifteen weeks he was served with a 
subpoena, on an information laid against him by Sir Eobert Heath, attorney- 
general, whose*'dealing with him was lull of cmelty and deceit; but he was then 
sick, and, in the opinion of four physicians, thought to be poisoned, because ail 
his hair and skin came off; that inothe height of this sickn^s the cruel sentence 
was passed upon him mentioned in the year 1630, and executed Nov. 26 following, 
when he received thirty-six stripes upon his naked back with a threefold cord, his 
hands being tied to a stake, and then stood almost two hours in the pillory in the 
frost and snow, .before he was branded in the face, his nose slit, and his ears cut 
off i that after this he was ^rried by^ter to the Fleet, and shut up in such a 
room that he was nevef weU, and after eight years was turned into the common gaol. ’ 
^ ' Answer to the IRion JBasilike, a work in the king’s favoui, and attributed to 

'v king. 
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the sunny warmth of wealth and protection,’ like a brood of foul reptiles. 

* The sour leaven of human traditions, mixed in one putriiied mass with 
the poisonous dregs of hypocrisie in the heart of Prelates, ... is the 
serpent’s egg that will hatch an antichrist wheresoever, and ingendei 
the same monster as big or little as the lump is which breeds him.* 

So much coarseness and dulness was as an outer breastplate, the, 
mark and the protection of the superabundant force ^nd life whicR 
coursed in those athletic limbs and chests. Now-a-days, the mind being 
more refined, has become feebler; convictions, being less stem, have' 
become less strong. 7'he attention, delivered from the heavy scholastic' 
logic and scriptural tyranny, is softer. The faith and the will, dissolved ■ 
by universal tolerance and by the thousand opposing shocks of multi¬ 
plied ideas, have engendered an exact and refined style, the instrument 
of conversation and pleasure, and have expelled the poetic and rude 
style, the weapon of war and enthusiasm. If we have effaced ferocity 
and folly, we have diminished force and greatness. 

Force and greatness are manifested in Milton, displayed in his 
opinions and his style, the sources of his belief and his talent. This 
superb reason aspired to unfold itself without shackles; it demanded 
that reason might unfold itself without shackles. It claimed for 
humanity what it coveted for itself, and championed every liV)erty in 
Ills every work. From the first he attacked the corpulent bishops,’ 
scholastic upstarts, persecutors of free discussion, pensioned tyrants of 
Christian conscience. Above the clamour of the Protestant Revolu¬ 
tion, Ills voice was heard thundering against tradition and obedience. 
He sourly railed at the pedantic theologians, devoted worshippers of 
old texts, who took a mouldy martyrology for a solid argument, and 
answered a demonstration with a quotation. He declared that most 
of the Fathers w'ere turbulent and babbling intriguers, that they were 
not worth moYe collectively than individually, that their councils were 
but a pack of underhand intrigues and vain disputes; he rejected 
their authority ® and their example, and set up logic as the only in¬ 
terpreter of Scripture. A Puritan .as against bishops, an Independent j 
as against Presbyterians, he was always the master of his thought and ! 
the inventor of his own faith. ‘ No one better loved, practised, and 
praised the free and bold use of reason. He exercised it even rashly 
and scandalously. He revolted against custom, the illegitimate queen 
of human belief, the born and relentless enemy of truth, raised his 
hand against marriage, and demanded divorce in t^e case of contrariety 
of tempers. He declared that * error supports custom, custom counte¬ 
nances error; and these two between them, . . . with the numerous 
and vulgar train of their followers, . . . envy and cry down the 
--- 4 --—-- 

' 0/ Se/ormaMon in EngUmd, ii. 

* ‘ The loss of Cicero’s works alone, or those of livy, could not be repaired by 
all the Fathers of the chvitch.*--Ar€opa^iHca, * 
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industry of free reasoning, under the terms of humour and innova¬ 
tion,’^ He showed that truth ‘never comes into the world, but like a 
bustard, to the ignominy of him that brought her forth; till time, the 
midwife rather tlian the mother of truth, have washed and salted the 
infant, declared her legitimate.’ * He held fast by three or four writings 
aaainst the flood of blame and anathemas, and dared even more; .he 
attadted befor# Parliament censure, its own work; he spoke as a man 
\mo is wounded and oppressed, for whom a public prohibition is a 
personal outrage, who is himself fettered by the fetters of the nation. 
He does not want the pen of a paid ‘ licenser ’ to insult by its approval 
the first page of his book. He hates this ignorant and imperious hand, 
and claims liberty of writing us he claims liberty of thought 

' What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only escaped the ferula, to come nnder the fescue of an itnpiimaturf if serious and 
elaborate writings, as if Ibey were no more than the theme of a grammar-lad under 
his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the cursory eyes of a tempoiizing and 
extemporusiug licenser! Ho wlio is not trusted witli his own actions, his (h’itt not 
being known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no 
gi’eat argument to think himself reputed in the commouwealth wherein he was 
bom for other tliau a fool or a foreigner. When a man writes to the world, he 
summons up all his reason and deliberation to as.si&t him; he searched meditates, 
is industrious, and likely consults and confers with his judicious Mends; after all 
which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as any that 
wrote before him ; if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and npenebs, 
no years, no industry, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that state 
of maturity, os not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all hib 
considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of Palladian oil, to 
the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, pei'haps much his younger, perhaps far 
his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labour of book writing; 
and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, must appear in print like a puny with his 
guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of his title to be his bail and surety, 
that he is no idiot or seducer ; it cannot be but a dishonour and derogation to the 
author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of learning.' * 

Throw open, then, all the doors; let there be light; let every man 
, think, and bring his thoughts to the light,' Dread not any divergence, 
rejoice in this great work; why insult the labourers by the name of 
schismatics and sectarians ? 

‘Yet the&e*arethc men cried out against for scliismatics and sectaries, as if, 
while the temple of the Lord was building, some cutting, some stjuaring the 
marble, others hewing the cedars, there should be a sort of irrational men, who 
bould not consider them must be many schisms and many dissections made in the 
quarry and in the timber ere the house of Ood can be built. And when every stone 
is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into a coutintiity, it can but ^ con¬ 
tiguous in tl^ world: neither con every piece of the building be of one form { 
nay, rather the perfection consists in Ihis, that out of inany moderate varieties 


I Oiul Diadpline qf D'uMUrce, iii. 17% 
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and brotherly dissimiUtndes that are not vaatly disproportional, wises the goodly 
and the graceful symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure.** 


Milton triumphs here through sympathy; he breaks forth into 
magnificent images, he displays in his style the force which he 
perceives around him and in himself. He lauds the R^.'*’^ulion, and 
his praises seem like the blast of a trumpet, to come^o‘!f braz^ 
throat:— V->'' ■* 


* Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion^honse of libet^^ 
encomi)assed and surrounded with his protection ; the shop of war has not there 
more anvils and hammers working, to iushion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleagtired truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation. . . . tYhat could a man require more from a nation so pliant, and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies 1 ^ . Methinks I see in my mind a 

noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see her as an eagle'mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and 
unsealing long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while T 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, witli those also that love the' 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble ' 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.’ * 


It is Milton who speaks, and it is Milton whom he unwittingly 
describes. 

With a sincere writer, doctrines foretell the style. The sentiments 
and needs wrhich form and govern his beliefs, construct and colour his 
phrases. The same genius leaves once and again the same impress, in 
the thought and in the form. The power of logic and enthusiasm 
which explains the opinions of Milton, explains his genius. The sec¬ 
tarian ai^d the writer are one man, and we shall find the faculties o7 
the sectarian in the talent of the writer. 

When an idea is planted in a logical mind, it grows and fructifies 
there in a multitude of accessory and explanatory ideas which surround 
it, attached one to the others, and forming a thicket and a forest. The 
phrases in Milton are immense; page-long periods are necessary to| 
enclose the train of so many linked arguments, and so man;^ accumulatedJ 
metaphors around the governing thought. In this great production,^ 
heart and imagination are shaken; Milmn exults whUe he reaaonsf and 
the phrase comes as from a catgpult. doubling the force of its fiight 
by its heavy weight, I dare not place before a mbd^n reader the 
gigantic periods which commence the treatise on' the in 

England,. <^e uo longer pojeess. tmblast; |ve only uhderetapyd little 
short cannot fix our attention cm. same point 


* AmoparjUi^ ii. 92. 
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page at a time. We require manageable ideas; we have disused the 
big two-handed sword of our fathers, and we only carry a light foil. 
I ^doubt. however, if the piercing phraseology of V oltaire be more 
mortal than the cleaving of this iron mass 

*If in lai^]&oble and almost mechanick arts he is not esteemed to deserve the 
name of^ compleat architect, an excellent painter, or the like, that bears not a 
|eneroU3 murd above the peasantly regard of wi^a and hire, much more must we 
Wnk him a most imperfect and incompleat divine^ who is so far from being a 
contemner of filthy lucre, that his whole divinity is moulded and bred up in the 
beggarly and brutish hopes of a fat prebendary, deanery, or bishoprick.’ 


If Michael Angelo’s prophets could speak, it would be in this style; 
and twenty times while reading it, we may discern the sculptor. 

The powerful logic which lengthens the periods sustains the images. 
If Shakspcare and the masculine poets embrace a picture iu the compass 
of a fleeting expression, break upon their metaphors with new ones, 
and exhibit successively in the same phrase the same idea in five or six 
forms, the abrupt motion of their winged imagination authorises or 
explains these varied colours and these mingling flashes. More con¬ 
nected and more master of himself, Milton develops to the end the 
threads which these poets break. All his images display thcianselves in 
little poems, a sort of solid allegory, all whose interdependent parts 
concentrate their light on the single idea which they are intended to 
embellish or demonstrate:— 


‘Iu this manner the prelates, . . . coming from a mean and plebeian life on a 
sudden to be lords of stately palaces, rich furniture, delicious fare, and princely 
attendance, thought the plain and homespun verity of Christ’s gospel unfit any 
longer to hold their lordships’ acquaintance, unless the poor threadbare matron 
were put into better clothes: her chaste and modest veil, surrounded with celestial 
beams, they overlaid with wanton tresses, and in a flaring tire bespeckled her 
with all the gaudy allurements of a whore. ’ * 

4*oliticians reply that this gaudy church supports royalty. 

* What greater debasement can tliere be to royal dignity, whose towering and 
steadfast height rests upon the unmovahle foundations of justice, and heroic virtue, 
than to chain it in a dependence of subsisting, or mining, to the painted battle¬ 
ments and gaudy rottenness of prelatry, which want but one puff of the king’s to 
blow them down like a pasteboard house built of court-cards ?’’ 

Metaphors tl^us susttuned receive a singular breadth, pomp, and majesty. 
They are spread furth without clashing together, like the wide folds of 
a scarlet cloak, bathed in light„and fringed witli gold. 

Do not take these metaphors for an accident. Milton lavishes them, 
like a priest who in his worship exhibits splendours and wins the eye, 
to gain the heart. He has been nourished by the reading of Spenser, 
f Drayton, Shakspeare, Beaumont, all Ihe most sparkling poets; and the 

. golden flow of the preceding age, though impoverished all around him 

_ _ * ___ _ 
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and slackened in himself, has become enlarged like a lake through being , 
dammed up in his heart. Like Shakspeare, he imagines at every turn, 
and even out of turn, and scandalises the classical and French taste. 

• 

. . As if they could make God earthly and fleshly, because they could not 
make themselves heavenly and spiritual; they began to draw down all the divine 
intercourse betwixt God and the soul, yea, the vejy shape of God himself, into an 
exterior and bodily form ; . . . they hallowed it, they fumed up, they s])Tinklail 
it, they bedecked it, not in robes of pure innoccncy, but of pure linen, with other 
deformed and fiintastic dresses, in palls and mitres, .and gewgaws fetched from 
Aaron's old wardrobe, or the flamins vestry: then was the priest set to con his 
motions and his postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul by this means 
of overbodying herself, given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her wing .apace 
downward; and finding the ease she had from her visible and sensuous colleague, 
the body, in perfonnance of religious duties, her pinions now broken, and flagging, 
sliiFted off from herself the labour of high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly 
flight,and left the dull and droiling carcase to plod on in the old road, and drudg¬ 
ing trade of outward conformity.' • 

If we did not discern here the traces of theological coarseness, we might 
fancy we were reading an imitator of the Phadoj and under the fana¬ 
tical anger recognise the images of Plato. There is one phrase which 
for manly« beauty and enthusiasm recalls the tone of the Republic 

* I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered, unexercised and unbreathed virtue, 
th.at never sallies nut and secs her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat’ 

But Mihon is only^Platoaic by his richness and exaltation, il^fitjthe 
rest, he is a man of the Benaissance, pedantic and harsh; he insults the 
Pope, who, after the gift of Pepin le Bref, ‘never ceased baiting and 
goring the successors of his best lord Constantine, what by his barking 
curses and excommunications he is mythological in his defence of 
the press, showing that formerly ^ no envious Juno sat cross-legged over 
the nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring.* It matters little: thesfii 
learned, familiar, grand images, whatever they be, are powerful and 
natural.’ Superabundance, like crudity, here only manifests the vigour 
and lyric dash which Milton’s character had predicted. 

Even passion follows; exaltation brings it with the images. Bold 
expressions, exaggeration of style, cause us to hear the vibrating voice 
of the suffering man, indignant and determined. , 

' For books are not absoH^ly dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose {orogeny they are; nay, tdiey do pre¬ 
serve as in a vial the purest efiicacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 


* Of R^oi'mation in Enylandt iL book first, p. 366. 

^ Of Reformation m England, ii. second book, 396. 

’ Whatsoever time, or the heedless hand of bli^d chance, hath drawn down 
from of old to this present, in her huge drag-net, whether %sh or eea-weed, smia 
or shrubs unjaeked, unchosen, those are the fathera. {Of Prdaikal MbiHaeopacy ,' 
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tbetn. 1 know they are as lively* and as vigoxonsly prodnctive* as those fabulous 
dragon’s te$th: and being sown up and down* may ohance to spring up armed 
men. And yet* on riie other hand* nnlesa wariness be nsed, as good almost kill a 
nun as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creatni*^ God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good book, lulls reason itself, kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man Uves a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the 

S recions life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
^e beyond life. #It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps there is no 
great loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected tmth, 
fur the want of which whole nations fare the worse We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of public men, how we spill 
that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books; since wo see a kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, {j^e breath of 
reason itself; slays an immortality rather than a life. ’ * 

, This energy is sublime; the man is equal to the cause, and never did 
. a loftier eloquence match a loftier truth. Terrible expressions over- 
' whelm, the book-tyrants, the profaners of thought, the assassins of 
liberty.^ ^ ‘ The council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, engender¬ 
ing together, brought forth or perfected those catalogues and expurging 
indexes, tli^t rake through the entrails of many an old good author, 
with a violation worse than any that could be offered to bis tomb.’^ 
Similar expressions lash the carnal minds which believe without think¬ 
ing, and make tl.jir servility into a religion. There is a passage which, 
by its bitter fam'^'*’ ' recalls Swift, and surpasses him in all loftiness 
of imagination and gv...Aas:— 

* A man may be an heretic in the truth, and if he believes things only hraatise 
his pastor says so, . . . the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. ... A 
wealthy man, addicted to his pleasiue and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic 
so entangled, and of. so nia^y piddling accounts, tliat of all mysteries he cannot 
^11 to keep a stock upon that trade. . , . What does he therefore, but 
resolves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to whose care and 
credit he may coiiitnit the whole managing of his religious affairs; some divine of 
note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole Ware¬ 
house pf his'feliglon, with sdl the locks and keys, into his custody; and indeed 
nud^the ry person of that man his religion. ... So that a man may say his 
' ow no more within himself, but is become a dividual movable, and 
ar Jies near him, according as that good lu^firequents the house. He 
enttof' him, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges hinlf^is religion home at 
ni|^‘ ays, is liberaliy supped, an<f sumptuously laid to sleep; rises* is siduted, 
^ r the malmsey, at some well-spic^ brilage, and better breakfiuited, . . . 
hi' ..gion walks abroad at eight, aud leaves ^ kind, entertainer'^ the shop 
j: all day without his religion/*- ‘ ' “ ■ * ' . ' 

V|lg -weecended to inooktfor .an h^ant, with what piei^ing hfbny you 

~ > /Wd. it 
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have seen. But irony, piemng as it may be, seems to him weak.' 
Hear him when he comes to himself, when he returns to* open and 
serious invective, when after the carnal believer he overwhdms 
carnal prelate 


' The table of coiamimioii, now become a table of separation, stands like an 
exalted platform upon the brow of the quire, fortified with bulwark and barrioado, 
to keep off the profane touch of the laics, whilst the obscene and surfeited priest 
scruples not to paw and mammoc the sacramental bread, os familiarly as his tavern 
biscuit.'* » 


He triumphs in believing that all these profanations are to bo avenged. 
The horrible doctrine of Calvin has once more fixed men’s gaze on the 
dogma of malediction and everlasting damnation. Hell in hand, Milton 
menaces; he is drunk with justice and vengeance amid the abysses 
which he opens, and the flames which he wields;— 

‘ They shall be thrown eternally into the darkest and deepest gulf of hell, 
where, under the despiteful controul, the trample and spurn of all the other 
damned, that in the anguish of their torture shall have no other ease than to exer> 
cice a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their slaves and negroes, ^'ley shall 
remain in tMt plight for ever the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most 
underfoot, and down-trodded vassals of perdition.’ ^ 

Fury here mounts to the sublime, and Michael Angelo’s Christ is not 
more inexorable and vengeful. 

Let us All the measure; let us add, as he does,^ the prospects of 
heaven to the visions of dai’kness; the pamphlet beor.mes a hymn 


' When 1 recall to mind at last, after so many d.. .igcs, wherein the huge 
overshadowing train of error had almost swept all the stars out of the firmament of 
the church;,how the bright and.blissful Reformation (by divine power) struck 
through the black and settled night of ignorance and antiebristian tyranny, 
methinka a sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom of Mm that 
reads or hears; and the sweet odour of the returning gospel imbathe his soul wi^jb 
the frograuoy of heaven.’ * 


Overloaded with ornaments, infinitely prolonged, thr'se periods are j 
triumphant choruses of angelic alleluias sung by deep voices to the ‘ 
accompaniment of ten thousand harps of gold. In the midst of bis 
syllogisms, Milton prays, sustained by the accent of the prot*ii3ts, sur¬ 
rounded by memories of the. Bible, ravished with the spl^ndou^? of the 
Apocalypse, but.oheck^ on4he brink of hallucination by 8cie».;p and 
logic, in the summit of Ihe calm dear atmosphere, without rhdne^O vhe . 
burning tracts where ecstasy^ dissolve the reason, wil^ a maje...^ oft 


^ WheniMt is simply comi% he reach^ like l]ngarth;mid 
fiarcioal address. * A bhhep’s foot that ,h«a aU hia toeS (inon^ the gout)^ end a 
linen sock oyer, i1^ h aptest emblem of the pTeht a 

pluralist, may, under one surplice^ hide jGeasr great metrov 

(lolitanto^/ •"C " V'-V* '■ 


it 878i. " * Ibid. iL 966. * 
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eloquence and a solemn ^andeur never surpassed, wliose perfection 
‘proves tliali he has entered his domain, and gives piomise of the poet 
beyond the prose-writer* 

‘Tliou, therefore, that sittest in li^ht and glory nnapproachahle, parent of 
angels and men! next, thee I implore, omnipotent King, Bedeemer of that lost 
remnant whose nature thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love! and 
thou, the third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and 
solace of created things! one Tripersonal Godhead! look upon this thy poor and 
almost spent and expiring church. ... 0 let them not bring about their damned 
designs, ... to reinvolve us*^in that pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we 
sliall never more see the sun of thy truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, 
never more hear the binl of morning sing.’ * 

* 0 Thou the eyer-begotten Light and perfect Image of the Father, . . . Who 
is there that cannot trace thee now in thy beamy walk through the midst of thy 
sanctuary, amidst those golden candlesticks, which have long snffcred a dimness 
amongst us through the violence of those that had seized them, and were more 
taken with the mention of their gold than of their starry light ? . . . Come there¬ 
fore, 0 thou that hast tlie seven stars in thy right hand, appoint thy chosen 
priests according to their orders and courses of old, to minister before thee, and 
duly to press and pour out the consecrated oil into thy holy and ever-burning lamps. 
Thou hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon thy servants over all the land to this 
edoct, and stirred up their vows as the sound of many waters about thy throne. 
. f . O perfect and accomplish thy glorious acta I . . . Come forth out of thy 
royal chambers, 0 Prince of all the kings of the earth 1 pat on the visible robes of 
thy imperial majesty, take up that unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty Fathei- 
hath bequeathed thee ; for now the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all creatures 
sigh to be renewed.’® 

ThL$ song of supplications and cheerfulness is an outpouring of splen¬ 
dours ; and if you search all literature, you will hardly find poets equal 
to this writer of prose. 

Is he truly a prose-writer ? Entangled dialectics, a heavy and 
awkward mind, fanatical and ferocious provincialism, an epic grandeur 
of sustained and superabundant images, the blast and the temerities of 
implacable and all-powerful passion, the sublimity of religious and 
lyric exaltation: we do not recognise in these features a man born to 
explain, persuade, and prove. The scholasticism arid grossness of the 
time have blunted or rusted bis logic. Imagination and enthusiasm 
carried him away and enchained him in metaphor. Thus dazzled or 
marred, he culild not produce a perfect work; he did but write useful 
tracts, called forth by practical interest and actual hate, and fine isolated 
«morsels, inspired by collision with a grand idea, and by the momentary 
. flight of genius. Yet, in all these abandoned fragments, the man shows 
in his entirety. The systematic and lyric spirit is manifested in the 
pamphlet as well as in the poem*, the faculty of embracing general 
effects, and of being shakqp by them, remains on an equality in Milton’s 

C 

-cT,*. ----- - - ■ ■ ■ _ . - 

^/ormatUm in England, ii. 41?. . * Animadvmiona, ete,, iii 71. 
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two careers, and you will see in the Paradise and Comus what you have 
met with in the Treatise on the Beformation^ and in the Aniveadversione 
on the Bemonstrant, 


YL 

‘Milton has acknowledged to me,’ writes Drydon, ‘that 
was his original.' In fact, by the purity and elevation of their 
by the fulness and connection of their style, by the noble chivalric sen¬ 
timents, and their fine classical arrangemeni^ they are brothers. But 
he had yet other masters—Beaumont, Fletcher, Burton, Drummond, 
Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, the whole splendid English Renaissance, and 
behind it the Italian poesy, Latin antiquity, tlie fine Greek literature, 
and all the sources whence the English Renaissance sprang. He con- 
tiiued the great current, but in a manner of his own. He took their 
mythology, their allegoiies, sometimes their conceits,^ and found the 
ti ick of their rich colouring, their magnificent sentiment of living nature, 
their incxhaustil^ admiration of fuims and colours. But, at the same 
time, l^trausformed their diction, and employed poetry in a new service, 
lie wro^ not by impulse, and at the mere contact with things, but like 
a man of letters, a classic, in a scholurlike manner, with the assistance 
of books, seeing objects as much through previous writings as m 
themselves, adding to his images the images of others, borrowing and 
re-casting their inventions, as an artist Avho unites and multiplies the 
bosses and driven gold, already entwined on a diadem by twenty work¬ 
men. He made thus for himself a composite and brilliant style, less 
natural thap that of his precursors, less fit for effusions, less akin to the 
lively first glow of sensation, but more solid, more regular, more capable 
of concentrating in one large patch of light all their sparklings and 
splendours. He brings together, like ^schylus, words of ‘six cubits,’ 
plumed and decked in purple, and made them flow like a royal traiQ 
before his idea, to exalt and announce it. He introduces to us 


Spensej 

morals. 


* The breathing roses of the wood, 
Fair silver-biiskin’d nymphs j’ • 


and tells how 


* The gray-hooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, • 

Bose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebos’ wain / * 


and speaks of 


* All the sea-girt isles. 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep * 


See the Jlytm on the Nativity i amongst others, the ^rst few strophes, ton 
also Lydda*. 

* Ar^.adcSt v. 82. *0<nnm, v. 188-190. */6W. v. 21-23 

2F. 
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and 

. * That un(ii^)turbe<l song of pure concent, 

Ayo sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne, 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 

^ Their loud-uplifted angel-trompete blow.’' 

He gathered inVo full nosegays the flowers scattered through the other 
poets: 

* Ye valleys lo#, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks; 

Tlirow hither all your quaint enaraell’d eyes, 

Tliat on the green turf suck tlie honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe pumrose tint forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The while pink, and the pansy li’eak’d with jet; 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And dalTadillics fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureat herse w’hcre Lycid lies.’® 

When still quite young, on his quitting Cambridge, he inclined to the 
magnificent and grand; he wanted a great rolling verse, an ample and 
sounding strophe, vast periods of fourteen and four-and-twenty lines, 
lie did not face objects on a level, as a mortal, but from on high, like 
those archangels of Goethe,® who embrace at a glance the whole ocean 
lashing its coasts, and the earth rolling on, wrapt in the harmony of the 
i(raternal stars. It was not life that he felt, like the masters of the 
Renaissance, but greatness, like jEscliylus, and the Hebrew seers,* 
manly and lyric spirits like his own, who, nourished like him iu reli¬ 
gious emotions and continuous enthusiasm, like him displayed sacerdotal 
pomp and majesty. To express such a sentiment, images, and poetry 
addressed only to the eyes, were not enough; sounds also were requisite, 
and that more introspective poetry which, purged from corporeal shows, 
could reach the soul: Milton was a musician; his hymns rolled with the 
slowness of a measured song and the gravity of a declamation j and he 
seems himself to be describin| his art iu these incomparable verses, 
which are evolved like the solemn harmony of a motett: 


‘ Ode at a Solemn Music, v. 6-11. ^Lycidas, v. 1S6-161. 

• Faust, Prolog im Himmel. 

iP*Eee the prophecy against Archbishop Laud in Lyddas, v. 130: 

* But that two-handed engine at the door 

• Stands ready to smite once, and smite no mora* 
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* Bat else, in deep of when drowsiueiM 
Hath lock'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial sirens' harmony. 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle round. 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law. 

And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.' ^ 

With his style, his subjects differed; he compacted and ennobled 
the poet's domain as well as his language, and consecrated his thoughts 
as well as his words. He who knows the true nature of poetry soon 
finds, as IMilton said a little later, what despicable creatures ‘ libidinous 
and ignorant poetasters* are, and to what religious, glorious, splendid 
use poetry can be put in things divine and human. ‘ These abilities, 
wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, 
but yet to some (though most abuse) in every nation; and are of power, 
beside the office of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people 
the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations of the 
mind, and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what 
he works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in 
his church; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly through faith 
against the enemies of Christ.’ * 

In fact, from the first, at St. Paul’s School and at Cambridge, he had 
written Paraphrases qf tlie Psalms, Uien composed odes on the Nativity^ 
Circumcision, and Passion. Presently appeared sad poems on the Death 
of a Fair Infant, An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchesters then 
grave and noble verses On Time, at a Solemn Musick, a sonnet On his 
being arrived to the Age of Twenty-three, ‘a late spring which shew’th 
no bud or blossom.’ At last we have him in the coimtry with his father, 
and the hopes, dreams, first enchantments of youth, rise from his heart 
like the morning breath of a summer’s day. But what a*distance be¬ 
tween these calm and bright contemplations and the warm youth, the 
voluptuous Adonis of Shakspeare 1 He talked, used his eyes, listened; 
there his joys ended; they are but the poetic joys of the soul: 

* To hear the lark hegm his flight, 

And singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skie^ 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise;. .. * 

1 Arcades, v. 61-73. 

* UL The Reason qf Church Qovemmeid, book ii< Introductiun, 479i. * 
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While the plowman, near at hand. 

Whistles o‘er the fiirrow’d land, 

And the milk-maid siz^th hlith^ 

And the mower whets his sithe^ 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. ’ * 

?'o see the village dances and gaiety; to look upon the *high triumphs' 
and the *busy hum of men’ in the lower'd cities;' above all, to 
abandon himself to melody, to the divine roll of sweet verse, and the 
charming dreams which they spread before us in a golden light;—^this 
is all; and presently, as if he had gone too fur, to counterbalance this 
eulogy of sensuous joys, he summons Melancholy: 

* Come, pensive Nun, devout and pttre, 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All In a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestick train. 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait; 

And looks commercing mtli the skies, 

^Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyea.’’^ 

With her he wanders amidst grave thoughts and grave sights, which 
recall a man to his condition, and prepare him for his duties, now 
amongst the high colonnades of primeval trees, whose ' high-embowed 
roof retains the silence and the twilight under their shade; now in 

*The studious cloysters pole,... 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious lif^t 


%ow again in the retirement of the study, where the cricket chirps, 
where the lamp of labour shines, where the mind, alone with the noble 
minds of the past, may 

* Unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
Tlie immortal mind, that hath forsook 
* Her mansion in this heshly nook. ’ * 


;He was filled with this lofty philosophy. .Whatever the language he 
j* used, English, Italian, or Eatin, whatever the kind of verse, sonnets, 
c hymns, stanzas, tragedy or epic, he always returned to it.' He praised 
"above all chaste love, piety, generosity, heroic force. It was not from 
'7 scruple, but it was innate in him; his chief need and faculty led him to 
t noble conceptlehs. He took a fieli|||bt in admiring, as Shakspeare in creat- 


* l/^UegrOt v. 41-68. 
^JbU. V. 156-160. 


* n Pmmi>90 ,«. 81-40. 

* Ibid, it. 88-92. 
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ing, aaiiwift iJ .desferc)xjngj4s ay^gpean^eth^dreaia- 

ing. Even on ornamental poems, which, were only employed^ to exhibit 
costumes and introduce fairy-ttdes, in Mosques, like those of Ben Jonson, 
he impressed his own character. They were amusements for, the castle; 
he made out of them lectures on magnanimity and constancy: one of 
them, well worked out, with .a. cpinpl^te ,originaIity.aad.iE!{;tra- 

ordinary "elevation of style, is perhaps his masterpiece and is. simply tl^ 
eulogy of virtue. * 

Here we are in the heavens at the first dash. A spirit, descended 
in the midst of wild woods, repeats this ode: 

* Before the stariy threshold of Jove's coui-t 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air. 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call earth; and, with low-thoughted care 
Confined, and pester’d in this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 

Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true servants, 

Amongst the enthroned Gods on sainted scats.’' 

Such characters cannot speak; they sing. The drama is an antique 
opera, composed like the Prometheus of solemn hymns. The spectator 
is transported beyond the real world. He does not listen to men, but 
to sentiments. He assists at a concert, as in Shakspeare; the Comus 
continues the Mi^mmer Nights Dream, as a choir of deep men’s voices 
continues the glowing and sad symphony of the instruments: 

'Through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood. 

The nodding horrour of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger,’ ^ 

strays a noble lady, separated from her two brothers, troubled by the 
savage cries and turbulent joy which she hears from afar. There the 
son of Circe the enchantress, sensual Comus, dances and shak^ his 
torches amid the clamour of men transformed into brutes; it is the 
hour when 

* The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove^ 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move; ^ 

And, on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves.’* 

The lady is terrified, and sinks on her knees; and in the ml^y forms 
which fioat above in the pale light, perceives the mysterious and 
heavenly gtmrdians who watch over her life and honohr: 

*0, Wfficom^ .pure-eyed Faith; white'lumded'Ho^ 

' ;; . ^on ^veiiog angel, girt with ^den yin^ i 


> Gmwu Vi I-li. 


*75id. ff. 87-89, 
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And thou, miblemish’d form of Chastity ? i 
1 see ye risibly, and now believe 
That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish othcers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d. 

Was 1 deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night 1 
'' I did not err ; there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

'And casts a gleam over this tufted grove.’' 

She calls her brothers: 

* At last a soft and solemn-breathing sonnd 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes. 

And stole upon the air,* 

across the ‘ violet-embroider’d vale,’ to the dissolute god whom she 
enchants. He comes disguised as a ‘gentle shepherd,’ and says: 

* Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that dreast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness, till it smiled i I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the syrens three. 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Kaiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 

Who, as they snug, would take the prison’d soul. 

And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. . . . 

Bat such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. ’ * 


They were heavenly songs which Comus heard; Milton describes, 
and at the same time imitates them; he makes us understand the 
saying of his master Plato, that virtuous melodies teach virtue. 

Circe’s son has by deceit carried off the noble lady, and seats her, 
with ‘ nerves all chained rip,’ in a sumptuous palace before a table 
.spread with all dainties. She tfbeuses him, resists, insults him, and the 
style assumes an air of heroical indignation, to scorn the offer of the 
tempter. 

* When lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and fonl talk, 

But piust lewd and lavish act of sin, 

< ■■ . .. ■ ■ -.. - - -T- - - - - - - _ 


1 C<mu8, V, 213-225. * Ibid. v. 655-557. 
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Lets in defilement to the in'tvard parts ; 

The Boul growa clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbnitcs, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her firat being. 

Such are tlioae thick and gloomy sliadows damp, 

Oft seen in cliarncl vaults and sepulchres 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it loved.’ * , 

Confounded, Comus pauses; and at the same instant the brothers, led by 
the attendant Spirit, cast themselves upon him with drawn swords. He 
flees, carrying off his magic wand. To deliver the enchanted lady, 
they summon Sabrina, the benevolent naiad, who sits 

*• Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy (her) amber-dropping hair.’ * 

The ‘ goddess of the silver lake ’ rises lightly from her ‘ coraUpaven 
bed,’ and her cliariot ‘ of turkis blue and emerald-green,’ sets her down 

* By the rushy-fringed bank, 

"Where grows the willow, and the osier dank.’ • 

Sprinkled by this chaste and cool hand, the Lady leaves the * venom’d 
seat’ which held her spell-bound; the brothers, with their sister, reign 
peacefully in their father’s palace; and the Spirit, who has conducted 
all, pronounces this ode, in which the poetry leads up to philosophy; 
the volpptuoiis light of au Oriental legend bathes the Elysium of the 
good, and all the splendours of nature assemble to add a seductiveness 
to virtue. 

* To the ocean now I fly, ’ 

And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye 
Up in the broad fields of the sky: 

There 1 suck the liquid air 
AU amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hespeius, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree; 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocimd Spring; 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosom’d Uoam, 

Thither all their bounties bring; 

There eternal Summer dwells. 

And west winds, with musky wing, 

About the cedar’n alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 


> Cornua, v. 46B-473. It is the elder brother who* utters these lines p’bcn 
speaking of his sister.—Ta. 

» Jbid. V. 861-863. » Ibid. v. S90., 
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Flowers'of n;icf!’e mingled hew 
Than her purpled scarf can shew; 

And drenches with i^lysian dew 
(List) mortals, if your ears be true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of hia deep wound 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen: 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced. 

After her wandering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Moke her his eternal bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom. 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

I can ily, or I can run, 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend j 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me. 

Love Virtue; she alone is free: 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.’ ^ 

Should I have remarked on the awkwardnesses, strangenesses, over¬ 
loaded expressions, the inheritance of the Benaissance, a philosophical 
question, the work of a reasoner and a Platonist? 1 have not perceived 
th^e faults. All was effaced before the spectacle of the bright Renais¬ 
sance, transformed by austere philosophy, and of sublimity adored upon 
an altar of flowers. 

That, I think, was his last profane poem. Already, in the one 
which followed, Lycidas^ celebrating in the style of Virgil the death of 
a beloved friend,^ he suffers the Puritan wrath and prejudices to shine 
thi;ough^ inveighs against the bad teaching and tyranny of the bishops, 
and speaks of *that two-handed engine at the door, ready to smite 
once, and smite no more.' On Iks return from Italy^ controvei'sy and 
action carried him away; prose begins, poetry is arrested. From 
time to time a patriotic or religious sonnet comes to break the long 
silence; now to praise ^e chief Puritans, Cromwell, Vane, Fairfax; 
now to celebrate the death of a pious lady, or the life of * a virtuous 
young lady ;* once ta pray God * to avenge his i^ughter’d Mate,’ the 
---^____ ^ 

* Edward King, 1637. 


> V. 976-1028. 
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unhappy Frotesumts of Piedmont, ‘whose bones lie scattered on the 
Alpine mountains cold ;* again, on his second wife, dead a year aftei 
their marriage, his well beloved ‘saint’*—'‘brought to me,*like Alces^is, 
from the grave,... came, vested all in whiter pure as her mindloyal 
friendships, sorrows bowed to or subdued, aspirations generous or 
stoical, which reverses did but purify. Old age came; cut off from 
power, action, even hope, he returned to the great dreains of his youtlf. 
As of old, he went out of this low world in search of the sublime; for 
the actual is .petty, and the familiar seems dull. He selects his new 
characters on the verge of sacred antiquity, as he selected his old ones 
on the verge of fabulous antiquity, because distance adds to their 
stature; and habit, ceasing to measure, ceases also to depreciate them. 
Just now we had creatures of fancy: Joy, daughter of Zephyr and 
Aurora; Melancholy, daughter of Vesta and Saturn; Gomus, son of 
Circe, ivy-crowned, god of echoing woods and turbulent excess. Now, 
Samson, despiser of giants, elect of the strong god, exterminator of 
idolaters, Satan and his peers, Christ and his angels, come and rise be¬ 
fore our eyes like superhuman statues; and their far removal, rendering 
vain our curious hands, will preserve our admiration and their majesty. 
Let us rise further and higher, to the origin of things, amongst eternal 
beings, to the commencement of thought and life, to the battles of God, 
in this unknown world where sentiments and existences, raised above 
the ken of man, elude his judgment and criticism to command his 
veneration and awe; let the sustained song of solemn verse unfold the 
actions of these shadowy figures: we shall experience the same emotion 
as in a cathedral, while the organ prolongs its reverberations among the 
arches, and through the dim light of the tapers the incense clouds en¬ 
velope the colossal bulk of the columns. 

But if the heart remains unchanged, the genius is transformed. 
Manliness has supplanted youth, The richness has decreased, ,jthj|. 
severity has Ihcre^d. ' Seventeen years of fighting and misfortune! 
have steeped his soul in religious ideas. Mythology has yielded to-; 
theology; the habit of discussion has ended by subduing the lyric 
flight; accumulated learning by choking the original genius. The poet t 
no more sings sublime verse, he relates or harangues in grave verse. 
He no longer invents a personal style; he imitates antique tragedy or^ 
epic. In Samson he finds a cold and lofty tragedy, in Paradise 
gained a cold and noble epic; he composes an imperfect and sublimCi^ 
poem in Famdise Lost. * 

Would he could have written it as he tried, in the shape of a drama, 
or better, as the Pr<meihem of iEschylus, as a lyric operal Such and' 
such a subject demands such and such a style; if you resist, you de¬ 
stroy your work, too happy if, in the deforiped medley, chance pro¬ 
duces and preserves a few beautiful fragments. Tb brhtg stme;i- 
natnral upon the scene, you must not continue in yi^ur ori^nal mood; 
if vou do, you have the air of not beUevmg in ii Vision reveals^t. 
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and the style of vision must express it. When Spenser writes, he 
dreams. -We listen to the happy concerts of his aerial music, and the 
varying train of his fanciful apparitions unfolds like a vapour before 
our accommodating and dazzled gaze. When Dante writes, he is rapt; 
and his cries of anguish, his transports, the incoherent succession of his 
infernal or mystical phantoms, carry us with him into the invisible 
vorld which Ije describes. Ecstasy alone renders visible and credible 
the objects of ecstasy. If you tell us of the exploits of the Deity as 
you tell us of Cromwell’s, in a grave and lofty tone, we do not see God; 
and as He constitutes the whgle of your poem, we do not see anything. 
We conclude that you have accepted a tradition, that you adorn it with 
the fictions of your mind, that you are a preacher, not a prophet, a 
decorator, not a poet. We find that you sing of God as the vulgar 
pray to him, after a formula learnt, not from spontaneous emotion. 
Change your style, or, if yoil can, change your emotion. Try and dis¬ 
cover in yourself the ancient fervour of psalmists and apostles, to re¬ 
create the divine legend, to feel over again tlie sublime motions by which 
the inspired and disturbed mind perceives God; then the grand lyric 
verse will roll on, laden with splendours. Thus roused, we shall not have 
to examine whether it be Adam or Messiah who speaks; we shall not 
have to demand that they shall be real, and constructed by the hand 
of a psychologist; we shall not trouble ourselves with their puerile or 
unlooked for actions; we shall be carried away, we shall share in your 
cre’ative madness; we shall be drawn onward by the flow of bold images, 
or raised by the combination of gigantic metaphors; we shall be moved 
like riilschylus, when his thunder-stricken Prometheus hears the uni¬ 
versal concert of streams, seas, forests, and created beings, lament with 
him,* as David before Jehovah, for whom a thousand years are but as 
yesterday, who ‘ carriest them away as with a flood; in the morning 
they are like grass which groweth up.’* 

But the age of metaphysical inspiration, long diverted, had not yet 
reappeared. Far in the past Dante was fading away; far in the future 
Goethe lay unrevealed. People saw not yet the pantheistic Faust, and 
the vague nature which absorbs all transformed existence in her deep 
bosom; they saw no longer the mystic paradise and immortal Love, 
whose ideal light envelopes souls redeemed. Protestantism had neither 
altered nor renewed divine nature; the guardian of an accepted creed 
and ancient tradition, it had only transformed ecclesiastical discipline 


* Z i7»t uWtf Kdi 
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and the doctrihe of grace. It had only called the Christian to personal ’ 
salvation and secular liberty. It had only remodelled man,, it had not 
re-created the Deity. It could not produce a divine epid, but a human 
epic. . It could not sing the battles and works of God, but the tempta¬ 
tions and salvation of the soul. At the time of Clirist came the poems 
of cosmogony; at the time of Milton, the confessions of psychology. 
At the time of Christ each imagination produced a hierarchy of supey- 
naturai beings, and a history of the world; at the time of Milton, every 
lieart recorded the series of its upliftings, and the history of grace. 
Learning and reflection led Milton to a metaphysical poem which was, 
not the natural offspring of the age, whilst inspiration and ignorance ' 
revealed to Bunyan the psychological n.^rrative which suited the ago, 
and the great man’s genius was feebler than the tinker’s simplicity. 

And why? Milton’s poem, suppressing lyrical illusion, admitted 
critical inquiry. Free from enthusiasm we judge his characters; we 
demand that they shall be living, real, complete, harmonious, lilce those 
of a novel or a drama. No longer hearing odes, we would see objects 
and souls: we ask that Adam and Eve should act in conformity with 
their primitive nature; that God, Satan, and Messiah should act and 
feel in conformity with their superhuman nature. Shakspeare would 
barely have discharged the task; Milton, the logician and reasoner, 
failed in it. He gives us correct solemn discourse, and gives us nothing 
more; his characters arc speeches, and in their sentiments we find only 
heaps of puerilities and contradictions. 

Adam and Eve, the first pair 1 I approach, and it seems as though 
I discovered the Adam and Eve of Raphael Sanzio. imitated by Milton, 
so his biographers tell us, glorious, strong, voluptuous children, naked 
in the light of heaven, motionless and absorbed before grand land¬ 
scapes, with bright vacant eyes, with no more thought than the bull or 
the horse on the grass beside them. I listen, and I'hear an English 
household, two reasoners of the period—Colonel Hutchinson and IJTs 
wife. Heavens I dress them at once. Folk so cultivated should have 
invented before all a pair of trousers and modesty. What dialogues I 
Dissertations capped by politeness, mutual sermons concluded by bows. 
What bows! Philosophical compliments and moral smiles, I yielded, 
says EvC} 

‘ And from that time sec 
How beauty is excell’d by manly grace 
And wisdom, which aloi?# is truly fair.’ * 

Dear learned poet, you would have been better satisfied if one of your f 
three wives had, as an apt pupil, uttered to you by way of conclusion’; 
the above solid theoretical maxim. They did utter it to you *, this is ' 
a scene from your own household: ' 

____ _______ _ 


> JParadm Lost, book iv. v. 4S0. 
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* So spake oiir gon’eral mother ; aini, with eyns 
Of conjugal attraotioit imrepioTed 
And me^ sarrender^ half-emhraeing loan'd ' 

On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Kaked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid; he, in delight 
Both of her beautj^d submissive charms, 

Singled with auperiour love, . . . and press’d her matron lip 
W ith kisses pure.' ^ 

This Adam entered Paradise taa England. There he learned respecta¬ 
bility^ and there he studied zi|Cral speechifying. Let us hear this man 
before he has tasted of the tree of knowledge. A bachelor of arts, in his 
introductory address, could not utter more fitly and nobly a greater 
number of pithless sentences: 

* Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retu-ed to rest, 

Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, os day and night, to men 
Successive ; find the timely dew of sleep, 

Now faUing with soft slumbrous weight, incliues 
Our eyelids; other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest; 

Man hath his daily^work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his ^gnity, 

'And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 

While other animals unactive range. 

And of tlicir doings God takes no account.’* 

A very useful and excellent Puritanical exhortation I That is English 
virtue and morality; and at evening, in every family, it can be read to the 
children like the Bible. Adam is your true paterfamilias^ with a vote, 
an M.P., an old Oxford man, consulted at need by his wife, dealing 
(rat to her with prudent measure the scientific explanations which she 
requires. This night, for instance, the poor lady had a bad dream, 
and Adam, in his trencher-cap, administers this learned psychological 
draught: * 

* Know, that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties that serve 
Reason chief; amo])g these Fancy next 
** Her office holds ; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful senses represent, 

She forms imaginatibits, aery shapes 
Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our kzmwledge or opinion. . . . 


^ * Ptmtdiae Lost, book iv. v. 492-502. ■ IhH. v, 610-622. 

* It would be impossible that a man so learned, so argnmentative, iffiould spend 
hi%whole time in gardening and making up nosegays 
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0ft in her absence mimic faa (7 wakes 
To imitate her; httt» m^joining ^apes. 

Wild wodc prodttcee oft, and most in dreams; 

Ill matching words and deeds long past or kte.** 

Here was something to send Eve off to sleep again. Her husband, 
noting the effect, adds like an accredited casuist: 

* Yet be not sad; 

Evil into the mind of Ood or man 

May come and go, so nnapprored; and leave 

^No spot or blame behind.’ * 

We recognise the Protestant husband, hts wife’s confessor. Next day 
comes an angel on a visit. Adam tells Eve: 

* Qo with speed, 

And, what thy stores contain, bring forth, and pont 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger ... he 
Beholding shall confess, that here on earth 
God hath dispensed his bounties as in heaven.'* 

Murk this becoming zeal of a hospitable lady. She goes in haste: 

* What choice to choose for delicacy best; 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join’d, ineleg|{it; but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kinkiest change.' * 

She makes sweet wine, perry, creams; scatters flowers and leaves 
under the table. Good housewife! How many votes will she gain 
among the country squires, when Adam stands for Parliament I Adam 
belongs to the Opposition, is a Whig, a Puritan. He 

‘ Walks forth; without more train 
Accompanied than with, his own complete 
Perfections : in himself was all his state ; 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd.’ * 

The epic is changed into a political poem, and we have heard an 
epigram against power. The preliminary ceremonies are somewhat 
long; fortunately, the dishes being uncooked, * no fear lest dinner 
cool.’ The angel, though ethereal, eats like a Lincolnshft'e farmer: 

‘ Nor seeiyngly 

The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians ; but with keen dispateh 
Of real hunger, and concoctive beat 
To transubstantiate: what redounds, transpires 
Through spirits with ease.’* ^ 


* ParadMtImtt book v. v. 100-113. ® Ihid. v. 116-119. * Ibid. v. 813-8^ * 

* Ibid. V. 833-336. • tbid. v. 861-867. * ibid. v. 484 4^9 
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At table Eve listens to the angel’s stories, then discreetly rises at 
dessert, when they are getting into politics. English ladies may learn 
by her example to perceive from their lords’ faces when they are 
‘ entering on ^studious thoughts abstruse.’ The sex does not mount 
so high. A wise lady prefers her husband's talk to that of strangers. 

‘ Her husband the relater she preferred.’ Now Adam hears a little 
tmatise on astrqnomy. He concludes, like a practical Englishman: 

‘ But to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom: what is more, is fume, 

Oi emptiness, oi fond impertinence; 

And renders us, in things that most concern. 

Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek.’ * 

Ihe angel gone. Eve, dissatisfied with her garden, wishes to have it 
improved, and proposes to her husband to work in it, she on one side, 
lie on the other. He says, with an approving smile: 

* Nothing lovelier can be found 
^ In woman, than to study household good. 

And good works in her husband to promote.’ ^ 

But he fears for her, and would keep her at his side. She rebels with 
a little prick of proud vanity, lijce a young lady w'ho mayn’t go out by 
herself. She has her way, goes, and eats the apple. Here interminable 
speeches come down on the reader, as numerous and cold as winter 
showers. The speeches of Parliament after Pride’s Purge were hardly 
heavier. The serpent seduces Eve by a collection of arguments worthy 
of the punctilious Chillingworth, and then the syllogistic mist enters 
her poor brain; 

‘ Ilis forbidding 

Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By tlice communicated, and our want: 

For good unknown sure is not had; or, had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all. . . . 

Sucli prohibitions bind not.’ ® 

Eve is from Oxford too, has also learned law in the inn^ about the 
Temple, and wears, like her husband, the doctor’s tfrencherocap. 
t The flow of dissertations never pauses; from Paradise it gets into 
heaven : neither heaven nor earth, nor hell itself, would swa mp it. 

Of all characters which man could bring upon the scene, God is the 
finest. The cosmogonies of peoples are sublime poems, and the artists’ 
genius does not attain perfection until it is sustained by such concep> 
Uons. The Hindoo sacred poems, the Biblical prophecies, the Edda, 
the Olympus of Hesiod and Homer, the visions of Dante, are glowing 
flovrers from wlrich a whple civilisation blooms, and every emotion 

a _ 


' Paradise Lost, book viii v. 19^197. 

3 Ibid, book ix. V. 232. > Ibid. v. 758'-760. 
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vanishes before the lightning thought by whfch they have leapt from 
the bottom of our heart. Nothing then can be more depressying than 
the degradation of these noble ideas, settling into the regularity of 
formulas, and under the discipline of a popular worship. What Is 
smaller than a god sunk to the level of a king and a man ? what more 
repulsive than the Hebrew Jehovah, defined by theological pedantry, 
governed in his actions by the last manual of doctrin^ petrified by^ 
literal interpretation ? 

Milton’s Jehovah is a grave king, who maintains a suitsible state, 
something like Charles i. When we meet him for the first time, in 
Book nr., he is holding council, and setting forth a matter of business. 
From the style we see his grand furred cloak, his pointed Vandyke 
beard, his velvet-covered throne and golden dais. • The business con¬ 
cerns a law which does not act well, and respecting which he desires to 
justify his'rule. Adam is about to eat the apple: why have exposed 
Adam to the temptation ? The royal orator discusses the question, and 
shows the reason: 

‘ I made Mm just and right, 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who fail'd. . • , 

Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love ? 

Where only, what they needs must do, appear’d, 

Not what they would: what praise could they receive ? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid ? 

When will and reason, (reason also is choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoil’d, 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 

Not me. They therefore, as to right belong’d, 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate ; 

As if predestination over-ruled 

Their wiU, disposed by absolute decree 

Or high foreknowledge: they themselves decreed 

Their own revolt, not I : if 1 foreknew, 

Foreknowledge bad no influence on their fault. 

Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or aught by me immutably foreseen. 

They trespass, authours to themselves in aU, 

Both what they judge and whatlihey choose. ’ * 

The modern reader is not so patient as the Thrones, Seraphim, and 
Dominations; this is why I stop half-way in the royal speech. We 
perceive that Milton’s Jehovah is connected with the theologian James 
i., versed in the ?’*"nments of Arminians an^ Gojjaarists, very clever 


^l*aralke Loatf book iii. v. 99-123. 
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at the and, befdi^e all, incomparably tedious. To get them to 

listen to,such tirades he must pay his councilors of state very well. 
His son answers him respectfully in the same style. Croethe’s God, 
\ half abstraction, half legend, source of calm oracles, a vision just beheld 
!' after a pyrafhid of ecstatic strophes,^ greatly excels this Miltonic God, 
, a business man, a schoolmaster, a man for show! 1 honour him too 
jnuch in giving him these titles. He deserves a worse name, when he 
sends Raphaef to warn Adam that Satan intends him some mischief: 

‘ This let biin know, 

Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Snrprisal, unadmonish’d, unforcwani’d.’* 

This Miltonic Deity is only a schoolmaster, who, foreseeing the fault of 
his pupil, tells him beforehand the grammar rule, so as to have the 
pleasure of scolding him without discussion. Moreover, like a good 
politician, he had a second motive, just as with his angels, ‘ For state, 
as sovran king; and to inure our prompt obedience.’ The word is out; 
we see what Milton’s heaven is : a Whitehall filled with bedizened foot¬ 
men. The angels are the chapel singers, whose business is to sing 
hymns about the king and before the king, relieving each other to sing 
‘ melodious h 3 rmns about the sovran throne.' What a life for this poor 
king 1 and what a cruel condition, to hear eternally his own praises I ® 
To amnse himself, Milton’s Deity decides to ci’own his son king— 
partner-king, if you prefer it. Read tlie passage, and say if it be not a 
ceremony of his time that the poet describes: 

* Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanced, 

Standards and gonfalons *twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air, and f6r distinction serve 
Of hierarchies, of orders, and degrees*^; 

Or in their glittering tissues bear imblazed 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent ; ’ * 

doubtless the capture of a Dutch vessel, the defeat of the Spaniards in 
the Downs, The king brings forward Ms son, ‘ anoints’ him, declares 
him ‘ his great vicegerent 

* To him shall how 

All knees in heaven. . . . Him who disobeys, 

Me disobeys; ’ ® 


1 End of tbe continuation of Prologue in Heaven, 

® Paradise Lost, book v, v. 243. 

* We are reminded of the history of Ira in Voltaire, condemned to hear with* 
•wit intermission or end the praises of four chamberlains, and the following hymn: 

' Que son m^rite est extreme 1 
Que de gr&ces, que de grandeur. 

• Ah I combien mouseigneur 
Doit £tre content de hu-meme! 

* PnradMP Lost, book v. v, J588-{59l. * Ibid, v, 607-81*2. 
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and such were, in fact, expelled from he^uiren the same day, ‘All 
seem’d well pleased; all seem’d, but were not^all,’ Yet 

‘ That day, as other solemn days, they spent * 

In song and dance about the sacrod hill. , > 

Foithwith from dance to sweet repast they tarn • 

Desirous.’‘ 

Milton describes ttie tables, the dishes, the wine, the vessels. It is » 
popular festival; I miss the fireworks, the bell-ringing, as in London, 
and 1 can fancy that all would drink to the health of the new king. 
Then Satan revolts; he takes his troops to the other end of the country, 
like Lambert or Monk, toward ‘the quarters of the north,’ Scotland 
perhaps, passing through well-governed districts, * empires,’ with their 
sheriffs < and lord-lieutenants. Heaven is divided like a good map. 
Satan holds forth before his officers against royalty, opposes in a 
word-combat the good royalist Abdiel, who refutes his ‘ blasphemous, 
false, and proud’ arguments and quits him to rejoin his prince at 
Oxford. Well armed, the rebel marches with his pikeraen and 
artillery to attack the fortress.* . Tiie two parties cut each other with 
the sword, mow each other down with cannon-balls, knock each 
other down with political arguments. These sorry angels have a 
mind as well disciplined as the Parliamentarians; they have passed 
their youth in a class of logic and in a drill school. Satan holds 
forth like a preacher; 

ft 

‘ What heaven’s Lord had powerfulcst to send 
Against us from about his throne, and judged 
Sufficient to subdue us to his will, 

But proves not so : then fallible, it seems, 

Of future we may deem him, though till now 
Omniscient thought.’* 

Ho also talks like a drill-sergeant. ‘ Vanguard, to right and left the froy( 
unfold.’ He makes qujgs as clumsy as those of Harrison, the former 
butcher turned officer. What a heaven I It is enough to disgust one 
with V.l^-’tidise; one would rather enter Charles i.’s troop of lackeys, or 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. We have orders of the day, a hierarchy, exact 
submission, extra-duties, dilutes, regulated ceremonials, prostrations, 
etiquette, furbished arms, arsenals, depots of chariots and ammunition. 
Was it worth while leaving earth to find in heaven csA:riage-works, 


t Porodwe LotA, book v. v. 617-881. * 

* The Milfonio Deity is so much on the level of a king and man, that he nsec , 

(with irony certainly) words like these: f Lest unwary we love this place, our 
sanctuary, our hilL ’ • 

His son,, about to flesh his'nmiden sword, repliest * If | be fbnnd the wont in 
. heaven,’etc.—Book vi . ! . - , , • . 

* Furadiae book vL 426-480* 
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buildings, artillery, a manj^al of tactics, the art of saluf^tions, and the 
Almanac de Gotha ? Are these the things which * eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard,* nor hath entered into the heart to conceive ? * What a gap 
between this monarchical frippery^ and the visions of Dante, the souls 
floating like,stars amid the harmonies, the mingled splendours, the 
mystic roses radiating and vanishing in the azure, the impalpable world 
in which all the laws of earthly life are dissolved, the unfathomable 
ifliyss traversed by fleeting visions, like golden bees gliding in the rays 
of the deep central sun I Is it not a sign of extinguished imagination, 
of the inroad of prose, of the birth of the practical genius, replacing 
metaphysics by morality ? What a fall! To measure it, read a true 
Christian poem, the Apocalypse. I copy half-a-dozen verses; think 
what it has become in the hands of the imitator; 

« 

* And I tamed to see the voice that spake with me. And being turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks ; 

‘ And in the midst ol the seven candlesticks, one like unto the Son of man, 
clothed with a garment down to the loot, and girt about the paps with a golden 
girdle. 

* His head and his hairs were white like wool, as while as snow; and liis eyes 
were as a flame of fire ; 

‘ And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice 
as the sound of many waters. 

‘ And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp 
two edged sword: and liis countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength. 

* And w'hen I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.' * 

When Milton was arranging liis celestial show, he did not fall as 
dead. 

But if the innate and inveterate habits of logical argument, joined 
with the literal theology of the time, prevented him from attaining to 
lyrical illusion or from creating living souls, the splendour of his grand 
ifljagination, joined with the Puritan passions, furnished him with an 
heroic character, several sublime hymns, and scenery which no one has 
surpassed. The finest thing in connection with this Paradise is hell; 
and in this history of God, the chief part is taken by the devil. The 
ridiculous devil of the middle-age, a horned enchanter, a dirty jester, 
a petty and mischievous ape, band-leader to a rabble of old women, 
has become a giant and a hero. Like a conquered and vanished Crom¬ 
well, he reradins admired and obeyed by those whom he has drawn 
into the abyss. If he continues master, it is because he deserves it; 
firmer, more enterprising, more scheming than the rest, it is always 


j * When Raphael comes on earth, the angels who are ‘under watdi,’ ‘in honour 
i rise,' The clis^eeablo and characteristic feature of this heaven is, that the uni- 
" • '/ersal motive is obedience, Wliile in Dante's it is love. ‘ Lowly reverent they 
^bow. . . . Our happy state we hold, like yours, while our obedience holds.' 

* Rev. i. 12. 
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from him that 4eep counsels, unlooked-for rd^ources, courageous deeds, 
proceed. It was he who invented ^deep-throated engines.. , . dis¬ 
gorging, . . . chained thunderbolts, and hail of iron globes,* and won 
the second day’s victory; he who in hell roused his dejected troof>s, 
and planned the ruin of man; he who, passing the gWded gates 
and the ehdless chaos, amid so many dangers, and across so many 
obstacles, .made man revolt against God, and gained for hell the whoJ^ 
posterity of the new-born. Though defeated, he prevails, since he has 
won from the monarch on high the third part of his angels, and almost 
all the sons of his Adam. Though wounded, he triumphs, for the thunder 
which smote his head, left his heart invincible. Though feebler in- 
ibree, he remains superior in nobility, since he prefers suffering inde¬ 
pendence to happy servility, and welcomes his defeat and his torments 
as a glory, a liberty, and a joy. These are the proud and sombre 
political passions of the constant though oppressed Puritans; Milton 
had felt them in the vicissitudes of war, and the emigrants who had 
taken refuge amongst the panthers and savages of America, found them 
strong and energetic in the depths of their heart. 

* Is this the region, this the soil, the clime. 

Said then the lost Archangel, this the seat 

Tliat wo must change for heaven ? this mournful gloom 

For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he. 

Who now is Sovran, can dispose and hid 
AVhat shall be right: farthest from him is best, 

Whom reason has equal’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

>\Tiere joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrours ; hail. 

Infernal world I and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy ucw possessour; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of lieaveii. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what 1 should ho ; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here ti ieftst 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.' * 

Tliis sombre heroism, this harsh obft.macy, this biting irony, these 
proud stiff arms which clasp grief as a mistress, this concentration of 
invincible courage which, cast on its own resources, finds everything in 
itself, this power of passion and sway over passion,— 

' The unconquerable will, | 

And study of revenge, immortal hat^ 1 


I Paradue Lost, hook L v. 242-263. 
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. Atid coiirdge never to submit or yield, f 
[ And whet is else not to be overcome,’ * 

' are features j)roper to the English character and to English literature, 
and you will find them later on in Byron’s Lara and Conrad. 

Around the fallen angel, as within him, all is great. Dante’s hell 
is but a hall of tortures, whose cells, one below another, descend to the 
({eepest wells. ^ Milton’s hell is vast and vague: 

•A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 

As one great furnace, flamed ; yet from those fianies 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades.®.,, 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies, dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind, and dire hail which on firm land 
Tliaws not; but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile.’* ^ 

The angels gather, innumerable legions; 

‘ As when heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed tlic forest oaks or mountain pines, 

With singed top their stately growth, tliongh ban*, 

Stands on the blasted heath.'* 

Milton needs the grand and infinite; he lavishes them. His^yesare 
only content ih'HmiUess space, and he produces coIossusqs to fiU it. 
Svtch is Satan waflowing ou the surges of the livid sea; 

* In bulk as huge .. . as. , . that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Cmated hugest that swim the ocean stream : 

Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, os seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays.' • 

Spenser has discovered images just os fine, but he has not the tragic 
gravity which the idea-of hell impresses on a Protestant. No poetic 
creation equals in horror and grandeur the spectacle that greeted Satan 
on leaving h^^ dungeon: 

* At last appear 

I Hell bounds, high (caching to the horrid roof. 

And thrice threefold the gates; three folds were br^ 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 

Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat - 


r\. Partite ZrosCbook i «. 106-109. 
l»d. book it V. 567-691. 
ij. 0. 196-208. 


• /m. p. 61-65. 

* Ihii, book L 0. 612-615. 
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Qn eitlier side a formidalde shape; • 

The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Volumiuous and vast, a serpent arm’d 
With morted sting; about her middle rpnud 
A Giy of hell hounds never ceasing baik’d 
With wide Cerbereon mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal: yet, when they list, would ci-ee^ 

If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb,* 

And kennel there; yet there still bark’d and howl'd 
Within unseen. . . , The other sliape. 

If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem'd. 

For each seem’d either: black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten fmies, terrible as heU, 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d Ids head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast, * 

With horrid strides; heU trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admiix'd. 

Admired, not fear’d.’ ^ 

The heroic glow of the old soldier of the Civil Wars animat(‘s the 
infernal battle; and if one were to ask why Milton creates things greater 
than other men, I should answer, because he has a greater heart. 

Hence the sublimity of his scenery. If I did not fear the paradox, I 
should say that this scenery was a school of virtue. Spenser is a smooth 
glass, which fills us with calm images. Shakspeare is a burning mirror, 
which overpowers us, one after another, with multiplied and dazzling 
visions. The one distracts, the other disturbs us. Milton raises our mind. 
The force of the objects which he describes passes into us; we become 
great by sympathy with their greatness. Such is the effect of his descrif)^ 
tion of the Creation. The calm and creative command of the Messiah 
leaves its trace in the heart which listens to it, and we feel more vigour 
and moral health at the sight of this great work of wisdom and will: 

■ * On heavenly ground they stood; and from the shore 
They view’d the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 
Heaven’s highth, and with the centre mix the pole. 

"iSilence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace," 

Said then tlie omniftc Word: “your discoid end] ** , 

Let th^e he lights i^d God i and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of tb'ng®* quintessence jure. 

Sprung from the deep; and. from her native goat 


1 Paradise Zost, book ii. v, 643-678. 
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To jotirney throit^h the aery j;loom began, » 

Sphered in a radiant cloud. ... 

T^te earth was form’d; but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involved, 

^peer'd not: over all the face of earth 
Main ocean flow’d, not idle; but, with warm 
Proliflc humour softening all her globe. 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moisture; when God said, 

“ Be gather’d now, ye waters under heaven. 

Into one place, and let dry land appear.” 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds; their tops ascend the sky: 

So high as heaved the tumid hUls, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters : thither they 
Hasted with glad precipitance, uproll’d. 

As drops on dust conglobing from the dry.’ * 

This is the primitive scenery; immense bare seas and mountains, 
as Kaphael Sanzio outlines them in the background of his biblical 
paintings. Milton embraces the general effects, and handles the whole 
as easily as his Jehovah. 

Let us quit superhuman and fanciful spectacles. A simple sunset 
equals them. Milton peoples it with solemn allegories and regal figures, 
and the sublime is born in the poet, as just before it was born from the 
subject:— 

, ‘ The sun, now fallen . , . 

Armying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 

Silence was pleased: now glowed th|^firmamcnt 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 

Rising in clouded majraty, at length, 

AfSparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.’ • 

^ The changes of the light become here a religious procession of vague 
beings who fill the soul with veneration. So sanctified, the poet prays, 
f “Standing by the nuptial couch of Adam and Eve, he says 
\ ‘ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
? Of human offspring, sole propriety 
, ^ In ParadiSb of all things common else i 


^^aradise Lost, hook vii. v. 210-292 


* Ibid, hook iv. v. 591-609. 
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By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range: by thoe, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, • 

Belations dear, and all the charities 
Of fatlier, son, and brother, first were known. 

He justifies it by the example of saints and pati'iarchs. He imrno- •. 
lates before it bought love and ‘court amours,’ wanton women aijji 
harlots. We are a thousand miles from Shakspcarc; and in this Pro¬ 
testant eulogy of the family tie, of lawful love, of ‘domestic sweets,’ of 
orderly piety and of home, we perceive a new literature and an altered - 
time. 

A strange great man, and a strange spectacle! He was bom with^ 
the instinct of noble things; and this instinct, strengthened in him by ' 
solitary meditation, by accumulated knowledge, by stern logic, becomes ’ 
changed into a body of maxims and beliefs which no temptation could , 
dissolve, and no reverse shake. Thus fortified, he passes life as a com- ' 
batant, as a poet, with courageous deeds and splendid dreams, heroic 
and rude, chimerical and impassioned, generous and calm, like every 
self-contained reasoner, like every enthusiast, insensible to experience 
and enamoured of the beautiful. Thrown by the chance of a revolution 
into politics and theology, he demands for others the liberty which his 
powerful reason requires, and strikes at the public fetters which im¬ 
pede his personal energy. By the force of his intellect, he is more 
capable than any one of accamulatlng science; by the force of his 
enthusiasm, he is more capable than any of experiencing hatred. Thus 
armed, he throws himself into controversy with all the clumsiness 
and barbarism of the time; but this proud logic displays its argu¬ 
ments with a marvellous breadth, and sustains its images with an 
unwonted majesty; this lofty imagination, after having spread over 
his prose an array of magnificent figures, carries him into a torrent of 
passion even to the height of the sublime or excited ode—a sort*6f 
archangel’s song of adoration or vengeance. The chance of a throne 
preserved, then re-established, carries him, before the revolution took 
place, into pagan and moi^al poetry, after the revolution into Christian 
and moral verse. In both ne aims at the sublime, and inspires admira¬ 
tion ; because the sublime is the work of enthusiastic reason, and ad¬ 
miration is the enthusiasm of reason. In both, he -arriijps at his point 
by the accumulation of splendours, by the sustained fulness of poetic 
song, by the greatness of his allegories, the loftiness of his sentiments, 
the description of infinite objects and heroic emotions. In the firstf a 
lyrist and a philosopher, with a wider poetic freedom, and the creator, 
of a stranger poetic illusion, he produces almost perfect odes' and 
choruses. In the second, an epic writer and a Protestant, enslaved by 
a strict theology, robbed of the style whiSi m^es the supe,matural 


' Paradise Lost, hook iv. v, 750-7^7, ^ • 
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visible, deprived of the dHmatic sensibility which cre&tes varied and 
living souis, he accumulates cold dissertations, transforms man and God 
mto orthodox and vulgar machines, and only regains his genius in 
eifdowing Satan with his republican soul, in multiplying grand sceneries 
and colossaK apparitions, in consecrating his poetry to the praise ot 
religion'and duty. 

Placed, as it happened, between two ages, he participates in their 
two characters, as a stream which, (lowing between two different soils, 
iis tinged by their two hues. A poet and a Protestant, he receives 
from the closing age the free poetic afflatus, and from the opening age 
' the severe political religion. He employed the one in the service of 
the other, and displayed hhe old inspiration in new subjects. In his 
works we recognise two Englands: one impassioned for the beautiful, 
devoted to the emotions of an unshackled sensibility and the fancies of 
pure imagination, with no law but the natural feelings, and no religion 
but natural belief; voluntarily pagan, often immoral; such as it is ex¬ 
hibited by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
the superb harvest of poets which covered the ground for a space of 
fifty years; the other fortified by a practical religion, void of meta¬ 
physical invention, altogether political, with worship and law, attached 
to measured, sensible, useful, narrow opinions, praising the virtues of 
the family, armed and stiffened by a rigid morality, driven into prose, 
raised to the highest degree of power, wealth, and liberty. In this 
sense, this style and these ideas are monuments of history: they con¬ 
centrate, rec^l, or anticipate the ^ast and the future ; and in the limits 
of a single work are found the events and the feelings of several cen¬ 
turies and of a whole nation. 
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The Restoration* 

1. The Eoisiebei"?. 

1 The exctssps of Puiitanism—How they induce excesses of scii«nalily, 

II. Picture of these manners by a stranger—The Mimolrea de Orammont-~ 
Diffeience of debauchery in Fiance and England. 

HI iintler’s Platitude of his comic style, and haishness of Iiis 

rancorous style. 

IV. Baseness, cruelty, brutality, debauchery of the com t—Rochester, his life, 
poems, style, morals. 

V. Philosophy consonant with these manneis—Hobbes, his spirit and hfs stylo 
—^His curtailments and bis discov'eiies—His mathematical method—In 
how much he resembles Descartes—His morality, se&thetics, politics, 
logic, psychology, metaphysics—Spint and aim of his philosophy. 

VI. Tlie theatre—^Alteration in taste, and in the public—Audiences before and 
after the Restoration. • 

VII. Dryden—Disparity of his comedies—G.iucherie of his indecencies—How he 
translates MoliWs AmpMh’yon. 

VI11. Wycherley—^Life—CharMter—Melancholy, greed, immodesty—-Xow in a 
Wood^ Country Wif^Dancing i/aster—Licentious pictures, and re¬ 
pugnant details—His energy and realism—Parts of Olivia and Manly 
in his Plain Dealer—Certain words of Milton. 

2. The Wormlings. 

0 

I. Appearance of the worldly life in Europe—Its conditions and causes— 

it was established in England—Etiquette, amusements, converaatioi Q(1 
manners, and talents of the drawing-room. Anew* 

' II. Dawn of the classic spirit in Europe—Its origin- Its nature—DifTc'violent 
conversation under Elizabeth and Charles li. ompellcd 

III. Sir William Temple—His life, character, spiiii^ and stj^. • ^ne with 

IV. Wr iteis of fas hion—Their correct language and gallant bearing—with- ' 

Sedley, the Earl ol Dorect, Edmond Waller—His opinions an'thf.Qf 
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Wlierem consists his «poli8h—-WheTsin he is not sufBcisntlv polished— 
Culture of style—Lack of poetry—Character of monarchical and classic « 
• style. , 

•V, Sir John Denham—His poem of Cooper*s ff/S—Oratorical swell of his 
verse-yEnglish seriousness of his moral preoccupations—How people of 
fai^ion and literary men followed then the fashions of France. 

VI. The comic-authors—Comparison of this theatre with that of Molike— 
e Arrangement of ideas in Molike—General ideas in Moli&re—^How with 
Molike the odious is cHiccaled, while the trath is depicted—Ilow in 
Molik'e the honest man is still the man of the world—How the honest 
man of Molike is a French type. 

VII. Action—Complication of intrigues — Frivolity of purpose—Crmleness of 

the characters—Grossness of manners—Wherein consists the talent ol 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farqnliar— Kind of characters 
they are able to produce. 

VIII. Natural characters—Sir John Brule, the husband; Squire Sullen—Sh Tun- 

belly, the father— Misi Hoyden, the young lady— Squire Humphry, the 
young gentleman—Idea of nature according to this theatre. 

IX. Artificial characters—Women of the world—Afiss Prue, Lady W^hfori, 
Lady Pliant, Mrs Miliamant —Men of the world— Mirabell —Idea of 
society according to this theatre—Why this culture and this litciutme 
have not produced durable works—Wherein they are opposed to the 
English character—Transformation of taste and manners. 

X. The continuation ol comedy—Sheridan—Life—Talent— The School for 
Scandal —How comedy degenerates and is extinguished—Causes of the ^ 
decay of the theatre in Europe and in England. 

1. The Roisterers. 

W HEN we alternately look at the works of the court painters of 
Charles i. and Charles ii., and pass from the noble portraits of 
Van Dyk to the figures of Lely, the fall is sudden and great; we have« 
l^t a palace, and we light on a bagnio. 

Instead of the proud and dignified lords, at once cavaliers and 
courtiers, instead of those fine yet simple ladies who look at the same 
time princesses and modest maidens, instead of that generous and heroic 
company, elegant and resplendent, in whom the spirit of the Renaissance 
yet survived, but who already displayed the refinement of the modern 
age, we are confronted by perilous and importunate courtesans, with an 
expression either vile or harsh, incapable of shame or of remorse.' 
Their plump smooth hands to^ fondlingly with their dimpled fingers; 
ringlets of heavy hair fall on their bare shoulders; their swimming eyes 
^’■mguish voluptuously; an insipid smile hovers on their sensual lips, 
‘btan ^ is lifting a mass of dishevelled hair which streams over the curves 
rosy flesh; another languishintd^^and without constraint, uncloses 
lyhose soft folds display th^ (u.. 6?''iteness of her arms. Nearly 

-^^eWlly the* j^rtraits of Lady Morland, Lady Williams, the Countesa 

**Parad^fiheDuche8f of Cleveland, Lady Price, and many otheKi. 
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all are half-driped; many of them seem to be just rising from their * 
beds; the rumpled dressing-gown clings to the neck, and looks a# 
though it were soiled by the night’s debauch; the tumbled under¬ 
garment slips down to the hips; their feet crumple the bright and > 
glossy silk. Though shameless, with bosoms uncovered, tl^ey are decked 
out in all the luxurious extravagance of prostitutes; diamond girdles, 
puffs of lace, the vulgar splendour of gilt a superfluity.of embroidentd 
and rustling fabrics, enormous head-dtWes, the curls and fringes of 
which, rolled up and sticking out, compel notice by the very height of 
their shameless magnificence. Folding curtains hang round them in 
the shape of an alcove, and the eyes penetrate through a vista into 
the recesses of a wide park*, whose solitude will not ill serve the purpose 
of their pleasures. 

I. 

All this came by way of contrast; Puritanism had brought on an 
orgie, and fanatics had talked down the virtues. For many years the 
gloomy English imagination, possessed by religious terrors, had desolated 
the life of men. Conscience had become disturbed at the thought of 
death and the dark eternity; half-expressed doubts swarmed within 
like a bed of thorns, and the sick heart, starting at every emotion, had 
ended by taking a disgust at all its pleasures, and a horror at dl its 
natural instincts. Thus poisoned at its spring, the divine sentiment of 
justice became a mournful madness. Man, confessedly perverse and 
condemned, believed himself pent in a prison-house of perdition and 
vice, into which no effort and no chance could dart a ray of light, 
except a hand from above should come by free grace, to rend the sealed 
stone of the tomb. Men lived the life of the condemned, amid torments 
and anguish, oppressed by a gloomy despair, haunted by spectres. Such 
a one would frequently imagine himself at the point of death; another 
was weighed down by his grievous hallucinations as by a cross; some 
would feel within them the motions of an evil spirit; one and all passed 
the night with their eyes chained to the tales of blood and the im¬ 
passioned appeals of the Old Testament, listening to the threats and 
thunders of a terrible God, and renewing in their own hearts the 
ferocity of murderers and the exaltation of seers. Under such a strain 
reason gradually left them. While seeking after their Lard, they found 
but a dream. After long hours of exhaustion, they laboured under a 
warped and overwrought imagination.* DazzUng forms, unwonted ideas, 
sprang up on a sudden in their heated brain; men were raised and 
penetrated by extraordinary emotions. So transformed, they knew* 
themselves no longer; they did not ascribe to themselves these violent 
and sudden inspirations which were forced upon them, which compelled 
them out of the beaten tracks, which had no 'connection one with 
another, which shook and enlightened them when least expected, with- ' 
out being able either to check or to govern them; they saw u thenf the 
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agency of a supernatural poVer, and gave themselves up vfith enthusiasm 
to the madness and the stubbornness of faith. 

To crown all, the nature of fanaticism had been changed; the sec- 
tai^ had laid down all the steps of mental transfiguration, and reduced 
the encroachment of his dream to a theory: he set about methodically to 
drive out reason and enthrone ecstasy. George Fox wrote its history, 
Banyan gave itjts laws, Parliament worked out its type, all the pulpits 
lauded its practice. Artisa^^/soldiers, women discussed it, mastered 
it, encouraged one another % the details of their experience and the 
publicity of their exaltations. A new life was inaugurated which had 
blighted and expelled the old. All secular tastes were suppressed, all 
sensual joys forbidden; the spiritual man alone remmned standing upon 
the ruins of the past, and the heart, debarred from all its natural safety* 
valves, could only direct its views or aspirations tOAvards a sinister Deity. 
The typical Puritan walked slowly along the streets, his eyes raised to¬ 
wards heaven, with elongated features, yellow and haggard, with cropt 
hair, clad in brown or black, unadorned, clothed only to cover his naked¬ 
ness. If a man had round cheeks, he passed for lukewarm.^ The whole 
body, the exterior, the very tone of his voice, all must wear the sign of 
penitence and divine grace. Man spoke slowly, with a solemn and some¬ 
what nasal tone of voice, as if to destroy the vivacity of conversation and 
the melody of the natural voice. His speech stuffed with scriptural 
quotations, his style borrowed from the prophets, his name and the 
names of his children drawn from the Bible, bore witness that his 
thoughts were confined to the terrible world of the seers and ministers 
of divine vengeance. From within, the contagion spread outwards. 
The fears of conscience were converted into laws of the state. Personal 
asceticism grew into public tyranny. The Puritan proscribed pleasure 
as an enemy, for others as well as for himself. Parliament closed the 
gambling-houses and theatres, and had the actors whipped at the cart’s 
taii; oaths were fined; the May-trees were cut down; the bears, whose 
fights amused the people, were put to death; the plaster of Puritan 
masons reduced nude statues to decency; the beautiful poetic festivals 
were forbidden. Fines and corporal punishments shut out, even from 
children, games, dancing, bell-ringing, rejoicings, junketings, w;^tling, 
the chase, all exercises and amusements which might profane the Sab¬ 
bath. The orpaments, pictures, and statues in the churches were pulled 
down or mutilated. The only pleasure which they retained and permitted 
was the singing of psalms through the nose, the edification of long ser¬ 
mons, the excitement of acrimonious controversies, tlie eager and sombre 
joy Of a viotory gained over the enemy of mankind, and of the tyranny 
exercised against the demon’s supposed abettors. In Scotland, a colder 
and sterner land, intolermi^ reached the utmost limits of ferocity and 


* (ISdlond Hatehinson was at one time held in suspicion because he wore long 
Indf #nd dr^ed well 
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pettiness instjjtiiting a surveillance over th^ private life and the*secret 
devotions of every member of a family, depriving Catholics of their 
children, imposing an oath of abjuration under pain of p^rpelual impri¬ 
sonment or death, dragging crowds of ^vitches^ to the stake. ‘ It seemed 
as though a black cloud had weighed down the life of i^jan, drowning 
all light, wiping out all beauty, extinguishing all joy, pierced here and 
there by^ the glitter of the sword and by the flickering of torches, be¬ 
neath which one might perceive the indijtinct forms of gloomy despots, 
of bilious sectarians, of silent victims, * 


II. 

The king once re-established, a deliverance ensued. Like a checked 
and flooded stream, public opinion dashed with all its natural force and 
all its acquired momentum, into the bed from which it had been debarred. 
The outburst carried away the dams.* The violent return to the senses 
drowned morality. Virtue had the semblance of Puritanism. Duty 
and fanaticism became mingled in a common reproach. In this great 
reaction, devotion and honesty, swept away together, left to mankind 
but the wreck and the mire. The more excellent parts of human 
nature disappeared; there remained but the animal, without bridle or 
guide, urged by his desires beyond justice and shame. ^ 

When we see these manners in a Hamilton or a Saint Evremond, 
we can tolerate them. Their French varnish deceives us. Debauchery 
in a Frenchman is only hiilf disgusting ; with them, if the animal breaks 
loose, it is without abandoning itself to excess. The foundation is not, 


^ 1648; thirty in one day. One of them confessed that she had been at a 
gathering of more tljan five hundred witches .—Pictorial History, iiL 489. 

* In 1652, the kirk-session of Glasgow ‘brot boyesand servants before them, for 
breaking the Sabbath, and other faults. They had clandestine censors, and gave 
money to some for this end.’—^Note 28, taken from Wodrow's CoUecHon; Buckle, 
History of Civilization in Hngland, 3 vols. 1867, iii. 208. 

Even yearly in the eighteenth century, ‘the most popular divines' in Scotland 
affirmed that Satan ‘ frequently appears clothed in a corporeal substance,’— Ibid. 
iiL 233, note 76, taken from Memoirs of Q. L. Leioes. 

* Ho husband shall kiss his wife, and no mother shall kiss her child on the 

Sabbath day.’—Jiid. iii. 263, note from Kevd.Lyon, with r^;ard to government of 
a colony. * 

‘(Sept. 22, 1649) The quhilk day the Sessionne caused mak this ael^ that 
ther sould be no pypers at hiydels,’ etc.—iii. 258, note 153. In 1719, the 
Presbytery of Edinbu^h indignantly declarea: 'Yea, some have arrived at t^t 
height of impiety, as not to be ashamed of washing in water:^ and swimminglin 
rivers upon the holy Sabbath.’—76id. iii 266, note 187. 

‘ 1 think David had never so sweet a time as th^ when he was pursued as a 
partridge by his son Absalom.'—^Gray’s Grtai and Predow Promises. 

See the whole of chapter iii. voL iiL, in which Buckle has deioiibod, by difiilar , 
quotations, the condition of Scotland, (^efly in thasaventeenth centniy. 
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as with the Englishman, Qparse and powerful. You ipay break the 
glittering ice which covers him, without bringing down upon yourself 
the swolleh aijd muddy torrent that roars beneath his neighbour;^ the 
strpam which will issue from it will only have its petty dribblings, and 
will return qu^ickly and of itself to its accustomed channel. The French¬ 
man is mild, naturally refined, little inclined to great or gross sensuality, 
affecting a sober stylo of talk, easily armed against filthy mapners by 
his delicacy and good taste. The Count de Grammont has too much 
wit to love an orgie. After all, an orgie is not pleasant; the breaking 
of glasses, brawling, lewd talk, gluttony in eating and drinking,—there 
is nothing in this very tempting to a delicate disposition : the French¬ 
man, after Gramraont’s type, is born an epicurean, not a glutton or a 
drunkard. What he seeks is amusement, not unrestrained joy or 
bestial pleasure. I know well that he is not void of reproach. 1 would 
not trust him with my purse, he forgets too readily the distinction be¬ 
tween meum and tuum; above all, I would not trust him with my wife; 
he is not over delicate; his escapades at the gaming-table and with 
women smack too much of the sharper and the false-swearer. But I 
am wrong to use these big words in connection with him; they are too 
weighty, they crush so delicate and so pretty a specimen of humanity. 
These heavy habits of honour or shame can only be worn by a serious 
class of men, and Grammont takes nothing seriously, neither his fellow- 
men, nor hirhself, nor vice, nor virtue. To pass his time agreeably is 
his sole endeavour. ‘ They had said good-bye to dulness in the army,’ 
observed Hamilton, ‘ as soon as he was there.’ That'is his pride and 
his aim; he troubles himself, and cares for nothing beside. His valet 
robs him: another would have brought the rogue to the gallows; but 
the theft was clever, and he keeps his rascal. He left England forget¬ 
ting to marry the girl he was betrothed to ; he is caught at Dover; he 
returns and marries her: this was an amusing contretemps; he asks 
for^nothing better. One day, being penniless, he fleeces the Count de 
Camdran at play. ‘ Could Grammont, after the figure he had once cut, 
pack off like any common fellow ? By no means; he is a man of feeling; 
he will maintain the honour of France.’ He covers his cheating at play 
with a joke; at bottom, his notions of property are not over-clear. He 
regales Cameran with Cam^ran’s own money; would Cam^ran have 
done it better, or otherwise ? What matter if his money be in Gram- 
mont’s purse of his own ? The main point is arrived at, since there is 
pleasure in getting the money, gnd there is pleasure in spending it. 
The hateful and the ignoble vanish from a life conducted thus. If he 
pays his court to princes, yo^p^may be sure it is not on his knees; so 
Kvely a soul is not weighed oown by respect; his wit places him on a 
level with the greatest; under pretext of amusing the king, he tells 
- - ■ ■ 

**See, in Kichardson, ^wift,»and Fielding^ bat particularly in Hogarth, the 
‘ Aelineation of ibis brutish debauchery. 
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him plain truths.* If he finds himself in Lopdon, surrounded by open 
debauchery, he does not plunge into it; he passes through on tiptoe, 
and so daintily that the mire does not stick to him. We do not recog- • 
nise any longer in his anecdotes the anguish and the brutality whioh 
the circumstances actually conceal; the narrative flows ^n quickly, 
raising a smile, then another, and another yet, so that tlie mind is 
brought by an adroit and easy progress to something like good humour. 
At table, ‘Gmmmont will .never stuff himself; at play, 'he will nevef 
grow violent; with his mistress, he will never give vent to coarse 
talk; in a duel, he will not hate his adversary. The wit of a French¬ 
man is like French wine; it makes men neither brutal, nor wicked, 
nor gloomy. Such is the spring of these pleasures: a supper will de¬ 
stroy neither the delicacy, nor the good nature, nor le enjoyment. 
The libertine remains sociable, polished, obliging; his/ .ety culminates 
only in the gaiety of others; ® he is attentive to th/ ns naturally as 
to himself; and in addition, he is ever on the alert in a mood for 
intellectual exertion : sallies, flashes of brilliancy, witty speeches, sparkle 
on his lips; he can think at table and in company, sometimes better 
tlian if alone or sober. It is clear that with him debauchery does not 
extinguish the man; Grammont would say that it perfects him, that 
wit, the heart, the intelligence only arrive at excellence and true en¬ 
joyment, amid the elegance and animation of a choice supper. 

III. 

It is quite the Contrary in England, When we scratch the covering 
of an Englishman’s morality, the brute appears in its violence and its 
deformity. One of the English statesmen said that with the French an 
unchained mob could be led by words of humanity and honour, but that 
in England it was necessary, in order to appease them, to throw to them 
raw flesh. Violence, blood, orgie, that is the food on which this mob 
of noblemen precipitated itself. All that excuses a carnival wan 
absent; and, in particular, wit. Three years after the return of the 
king, Butler published his ITudihras; and with what eclat his con¬ 
temporaries only could tell, while the echo is sustained down to our 
own days. How mean is the wit, with what awkwardness and dulness 
he dilutes his splenetic satire! Here and there lurks a liappy picture, 
the remnant of s. poetry which has just perished; buj the whole 
; material of the work reminds one of a Scarron, as unworthy as the 
other, and more malignant. It is written, they say, on the model of 


* The king was playing at backgammon; a doubtful throw occurs; * Ah, here 
is Grammont, who'll decide for us ; Grammont, come and decide.’ ‘Sire, you 
have lost.’ ‘What! you do not yet know.’ . . . ‘^h, Sire, if the throw had 
been merely doubtful, these gentlemen would not have failec^to say you had won/ 
” Hamilton says of Grammont^ * He sought out the unfortunate only to succour 
them.’ 
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Don’Quixote; Hudibras a Puritan knight, who goe^ about, like liis 
antitype, redressing wrongs, and pocketing beatings. It would be 
• truer to *say,that it resembles the wretched imitation of Avellaneda.^ 
Tjie short metre, well suited to buffoonery, hobbles along without 
rest on its ^rutches, floundering in the mud which it delights in, as 
foul and as dull as that of the Eneide Travestie.^ The description of 
Hudibras and his horse occupies the best part of a canto; forty lines 
are taken up djy describing his beard, forty more by describing his 
shoes. Endless scholastic discussions, arguments as long as those of the 
Puritans, spread their wastes and briars over half the poem. No action, 
no nature, all is would-be satire and gross caricature; neither art, nor 
harmony, nor good taste: the Puritan style is converted into a harsh 
gibberish; and the engalled rancour, missing ita aim by its mere excess, 
spoils the portrait it wishes to draw. Would you believe that such a 
writer gives himself airs, wishes to enliven us, pretends to be funny V 
What delicate raillery is there in this picture of Iludibras’ beard 1 

* His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and liis face ; 

In cut and die so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile: 

The upper part whereof was whey, 

The nether orange, mix'd with giey. 

The hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns: 

With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government, 

And tell with hieroglyphic spade 

Its own grave and the state's were made.' • 

Butler is so well satisfied with his insipid fun, that he prolongs it for ft 
good many lines: 

* Like Samson’s heart-breakers, it grew 

^ In time to make a nation rue ; 

Tho' it contributed its own fall, 

To wait upon the public downfall, . • . 

Twas bound to suffer persecution 
- And martyrdom with resolution; 

T’ oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of the incens’d state, 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

'' sun ready to be pull’d and tom, 

A Spanish author, who continued and imitated Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

9 A work by Scarron. Hvdibraa, ed. Z. Grey, 1801, 2 vols., i canto i «. 289, 
, ilaysalso: 

* For as iEueas bore his sire 
Upon his shoulder through the fir% ' „ 

Our khight did bear no less a pack 
^ his own buttocks on lus back.' 

. part i. canto i 241-250. 
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With red-hot irons to be tortuij’d, 

Revil’d, and spit upon, and martyr’d. 

Maugre all which, ’twas to stated fast 
As long as monarcliy should last; 

But when the state should hap to tee], 

Twas to submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of state, 

Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its wliiskers. 

And twine so close, that time should never, 

In life or death, their fortunes sever; 

But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow.’ ^ 

Could any one have taken pleasure in humour such as this: 

* This sword a dagger had, his page, 

That was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do, . . . 

When it had stabb'd, or broke a head. 

It would scrape traichers, or chip bread. . . , 

'Twould make clean shoes, and in tlie earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth.’“ 

Everything turna on the trivial: if any beauty presents itself, it is 
spoiled by burlesque. To read those long details of the kitchen, those 
boisterous and crude jokes, one might fancy oneself in the company of 
a common buffoon in the market; it is the talk of the quacks on the 
bridge.s, adapting their imagination and language to the manners of the 
beer-shop and the hovel. There is filth to be met with there; in short, 
the rabble will laugh Avhen the mountebank alludes to the disgusting acts 
of private life.® Such is the grotesque stuff in which the courtiers of the 
Restoration delighted; their spite and tlieir coarseness took a pleasure 

' Hvdibras, part i. canto i. v. 253 - 280 . Ibid. v. 375 - 386 . 

® ‘ Quotli Hudibvsis, I smell a rat. 

Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate; 

For though the thesis which thou lay'st 
Be true cuf amussm as thou say’st 
(For that bear-baiting should appear 
Jure divino, lawluller 
Than Synods are, thou dfi’st deny, 

Totidem verbis; so do I), 

Yet there is fallacy in this; 

For if by thy Aomosoais, 

,Tussi8 pro cr^tu, , . . 

Thou woiildst Bophlstically imply, 

Both ore unlawful. 1 deny.’ 

Fart i. canto i. v. 821-834. 
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in the spectacle of these ba\vling puppets; even now, after two centuries, 
we hear the ribald laughter of this audience of lackeys. 

• 

Charles n., when at his meals, ostentatiously drew Grammont*a 
attention to the fact that his officers served him on their knees. They 
'v^re in the right; it was their fit posture. Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
one of the most honoured and honest men of the Court, learns sud¬ 
denly and in full council that his daughter Anne is enceinte by the Duke 
of York, and that the duke, the king’s brother, has promised her 
marriage. Listen to the words of this tender father; he has himself 
taken care to hand them down: 

* The Chancellor broke out into a very immoderate passion against the wicked¬ 
ness of his daughter, and said with all imaginable earnestness, **. that as soon as he 
came home, ho would turn her (his daughter) out of his house as a strumpet to 
shift for herself, and would never see her again." * * 

Obsert^ that this great man had received the news from the king 
unprepareaj^ and that he made use of these fatherly expressions on the 
spur of the moment. He added, * that he had much rather his daughter 
should be'the duke’s whore than his wife.* Is this not heroical ? But 
let Clarendon speak for himself. Only such a true monarchical heart 
can surpass itself: 

‘ He was ready to give a positive judgmjent, in which he hoped their lordships 
would concur with him; that the king should immediately cause the woman to be 
sent to the Tow'er, and to be cast into a dungeon under so strict a guard, that no 
person living should be admitted to come to her: and then that an act of parlia¬ 
ment should be immediately passed for the cutting off her head, to which he would 
not only give his consent, hut would very willingly he the first man that shouUl 
propose it.’* -* 

Wmt Homan virtue I Afraid of not being believed, he insists; who¬ 
ever knew the man, will brieve that he said all this very heartily. He 
is not yet satisfied; he repeats his advice; he addresses to the king 
different conclusive reasonings, in order that they might cut off the head 
of his daughter: 

* I had rather submit and bear it (tliis disgrace) with all humility, than that it 

should ho repaired by making her his wife, the thought whereof I do so much 
abominate, that 1 had much rather see her dead, with all the infamy that is due 
to her presumption.’* *' 

In this manner, a man, who is in a difficulty, can keep his salary and 
* his. Chancellor’s robes. Sir Charles Berkley, captain of the Duke of 
York’s guards, did better still; he solemnly swore J that he had lam 

_ _ ^ _ 

. * The Life of Clamvlon^ ed. by himself, neW ed., 1827, 3 vols., i. 378, 

^ * ibid, I. 378. »Ihiil i. 380. 
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with the youngihidy/ and declared himself ready to marry her ‘ for the 
sake of the duke, though he knew well the familiarity the tfuke had 
with her.' Then, shortly afterwards, .he confessed that he*had lied, but* 
in all good intention, in all honour, in order to save the royal famMy 
from such a mesalliance. This admirable self-devotion wa^ rewai'ded; 
he soon had a pension from the privy purse, and was created Earl of 
Falmouth, From the first, the baseness of the public corporations 
rivalled that of individuals. The House of CommonI, but recently 
master of the country, still full of Presbyterians, rebels, and con¬ 
querors, voted ‘ that neither themselves nor the people of England 
could be freed from the horrid guilt of the late unnatural rebellion, 
or from the punishment which that guilt merited, unless they formally 
availed themselves of his Majesty’s grace and pardon, as set forth in 
the declaration of Breda.’^ Then all these heroes went in a body and 
threw themselves with contrition at the sacred feet of their monarch. 
In this universal weakness it seemed that no one had any courage left. 
The king became the hireling of Louis xiv., and sold his country for a 
pension of £200,000. Ministers, members of Parliament, ambassadors, 
all received French money. The contagion spread even to patriots, to 
men noted for their purity, to martyrs. Lord Russell intrigued with 
Versailles; Algernon Sidney accepted 500 guineas. They had not dis¬ 
crimination enough to retain a show of spirit*, they had not spirit 
enough to retain a show of honour.® 

In men so degraded, the first thing that strikes you is the blood¬ 
thirsty instinct of brute beasts. Sir John Coventry, a member of 
Parliament, had let some word escape him, which was construed into 
a reproach of the royal amours. His friend, the Duke of Monmouth, 
contrived that he should be treacherously assaulted under the king’s 
command, by respectable men devoted to his service, who slit his nose 
to the bone. A vile wretch of the name of Blood tried to assassinate 
the Duke of Ormond, and to stab the guardian of the Tower, in order 
to steal the crown and jewels. Charles uu considering that this was 
an interesting and distinguished man of hi^ind, pardoned him, gave 
him an estate in Ireland, and admitted him to his presence, side by 


^ Pidorial History^ iii. 664. 

* * Mr. Evelyn tells me of several of the menial servants of tht Court lacking 
bread, that have not received a farthing wages since the King’s coming in. 

Diary, ed. Lord Braybrooke, 3d ed., 1848, 6 wols,, iv. April 26, 1667, 

‘ Mr, Povy says that to this day the King do follow the women as much as he 
ever did; that the Duke of York .... hath come out of his wife’s bed, and 
gone to others laid in bed for him; . . . . that the family (of the dnke) is in 
horrible disorder by being in debt by spending above £60,000 p«r annum, .when he 
Imth not £40,OOP’ {lUA. iv. June 23, 1667). • 

* It is certain thal^ as it now is, the seamen of England, ill my conscience, would, 

if they could, go over and s^e the king of France or Holland rather than us' 
(/Aid. iv. June 25, 1667), • 
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side with the Duke of Otmond, so that Blood became' a sort of hero, 
and was received in society. Aher such splendid examples, men dared 
* everything. * The Duke of Buckingham, a lover of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, slew the Earl in a duel; the Coimtess, disguised as a page, 
held Buckiirgham’s horse, while she embraced him, covered as he was 
with her husband’s blood; and the murderers and adulterers returned 
publicly, as in a triumphal march, to the house of the dead man. One 
can no longer wonder at hearing Count Kbnigsmark describe as a 
‘peccadillo’ an assassination which he had committed by waylaying 
his victim. I transcribe a duel out of Pepys, to give a notion of the 
manners of these soldier cut-throats;— 

‘ Sir H. Bcllassis and Tom Porter, tlie greatest friends in the world, were 
talking together : and Sir H. Bcllassis talked a little louder than ordinary to Tom 
Poi’ter, giving of him some advice. Some of the company standing by said, 
“ What! are they quarrelling, that they talk so high ?” Sir H. Bellassis, hearing 
it, said, “No!" says he : “I would have you know I never quarrel, but I strike ; 
and take that as a rule of mine ! ” “ How ? ” says Tom Porter, “strike I I would 
1 could see the man in England that durst give me a blow! ” with that Sir H. 
Bellassis did give him a box of the eare ; and so they were going to fight there, 
but were hindered. . . . Tom Porter, being informed that Sir H. Bellassis* coach 
was coming, went out of the coflee-housc where he staid for the tidings, and stopped 
the coach, and bade Sir H. Bellassis come out. “Why,” says H. Bellassis, “ you 
will not hurt me coming out, will you ? ” “No," says Tom Porter. So out he 
went, and both drew. . . . They wounded one another, and Sir H. Bellassis so 
much that it is feared he will die,’ which he did ten days after.* 

Bull-dogs like these, were not to be expected to take pity on their 
enemies. The Restorsition opened with a butchery. The Lords con¬ 
ducted the trials of the republicans with a shamelessness of cruelty and 
an excess of rancour that were extraordinary. A sheriff struggled 
with Sir Harry Vane on the scaffold, rummaging his pockets, and 
taking from him a paper which he attempted to read. During the trial 
of Major-General Harrison, the hangman was placed by his side, in a 
black dress, with a rope m his hand; they sought to give him a full 
enjoyment of the foretaste of death. He was cut down alive from the 
gibbet, and disembowelled; he saw his entrails cast into the fire; he 
was then quartered, and his still beating heart was torn out and shown 
to the people. The cavaliers gathered round for amusement. Here 
and there one of them would do worse even than this. Colonel Turner, 
seeing them quarter John Coke, the lawyer, told the sheriff’s men to 
i)ring Hugh Peters, another of the condemned, nearer; the executioner 
came up, and rubbing his bloody hands, asked the unfortunate man if 
the work pleased him. The rotting bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw were dug up in the night, and their heads fixed on poles 
over Westminster ^all. '^Ladies went to see these disgraceful scenes; 


( 


* Pepja' Diary, vol. iv., 29th July 1667, 
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the good Evetyn applauded them; the courtiers made songs on thorn. 
These people were fallen so low, that they did not even turn sick at i^;, 
Sight and smell no longer brought a natural repugnance; their senses 
were as dead as their hearts. 

From carnage they threw themselves into debauchery.' You should 
read the life of the Earl of Rochester, a courtier and a poet, who was 
the hero* of the time. His manners were those of a lawless and wretched 
mountebank; his delight was to haunt the stews, to debauch women, 
to write filthy songs and lewd pamphlets; he spent his time between 
scandal with the maids of honour, broils with men of letters, the re¬ 
ceiving of insults, the giving of blows. By way of playing the gallant, 
he eloped with his wife before he married her. To make a display of 
scepticism, he ended by declining a duel, and gained the name of a 
coward. For five years together he was said to be drunk. The spirit 
within him failing of a worthy outlet, plunged him into adventures 
more befitting a clown. Once with the Duke of Buckingham he rented 
an inn on the Newmarket road, and turned innkeeper, supplying the 
husbands with drink and defiling their wives. lie introduced himself, 
disguised as an old woman, into the house of a miser, robbed him of his 
wife, and passed her on to Buckingham. The husband hanged himself; 
they made very merry over tlie affair. At another time he disguised 
himself as a chairman, then as a beggar, and paid court to the gutter- 
girls. He ended by turning charlatan, astrologer, and vendor of drugs 
for procuring abortion, in the suburbs. It was the licentiousness of a 
fervid imagination, which fouled itself as another would have adorned 
it, which forced its way into lewdness and folly as another would 
have done into sense and beauty. What can come of love in hands 
like these? One cannot copy even the titles of his poems; they were 
written only for the haunts of vice. Stendhal said that love is like a 
dried up bough cast into a mine; the crystals cover it, spread out into 
filagree work, and end by converting the worthless stick into a spark¬ 
ling tuft of the purest diamonds. Rochester begins by depriving love 
of all its adornment, and to make sure of grasping it, converts it into 
a stick. Every refined sentiment, every fancy; the enchantment, the 
serene, sublime glow which transforms in a moment this wretched world 
of ours; the illusion which, uniting all the powers of our being, shows 
us perfection in a finite creature, and eternal bliss in a transient emo¬ 
tion,—all has vanished; there remain but satiated appetites and palled 
senses. The worst of it is, that he wrftes without spirit, and methodi¬ 
cally enough. He has no natural ardour, no picturesque sensuality; 
his satires prove him a disciple of Boileau. Nothing is more disgusting« 
than obscenity in cold blood. One can endure the obscene works of 
Giulio Romano, and his Venetian voluptousnass, because in them genius 
sets off sensu^ity, and the loveliness of the splendid coloured drapesie.s 
transforms an orgie into a work of art. We pardon Rabelais, when we 
liave entered into the deep current of manly joy and vigour, with wliich 
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his feasts abound^. We can hold our nose and have done with it, while 
^we followwith admiration, and even sympathy, the torrent of ideas and 
fancies which* flows through his mire. But to see a man trying to bo 
elegant and remaining coarse, endeavouring to paint the sentiments of 
a navvy inthe language of a man of the world, who tries to find a 
suitable metaphor for every kind of obscenity, who plays the black*- 
gjLtard studiouSfly and deliberately, who, excused neither by character, 
nor the glow of fancy, nor science, nor genius, degrades a good style of 
writing to such a work,—it is like a rascal, who sets himself to sully a 
set of gems in a gutter. The end of all is but disgust and sickness. 
While La Fontaine continues to the last day capable of tenderness and 
happiness, this man at the age of thirty insults the weaker sex with 
spiteful malignity: 


* ^Vhen she Is young, she whores herself for sport; 
And when she's old, she bawds for her support. . .. 
She is a snare, a shamble, and a stows; 

Her meat and sauce she does for lechery chnse, 

And docs in laziness delight the more, 

Because by that she is provoke<l to whore. 
ITngrateful, treacherous, enviously inclined, 

Wild beasts are tamed, floods easier tar confined, 
Than is her stiibhorn and rebellious mhut. . ,. 

Her temper so extravagant we find, 

She hates or is impertinently kind. 

Would she be grave, she then looks like a devil, 
And like a fool or whore, when she be civil. . ., 
Contentious, wicked, and not tit to trust, 

And covetous to spend it on her Inst.’ * 


Wliat a confession is such a judgment! what an abstract of life 1 You 
see the roisterer dulled at the end of his career, dried up like a mummy, 
eaten away by ulcers. Amid the choruses, the crude satires, the re¬ 
membrance of abortive plans, the sullied enjoyments which are heaped 
up in his wearied brain as in a sink, the fear of damnation is fermenting; 
he dies a devotee at the age of thirty-three years. 

At the head of all, the king sets the example. This ‘ old goat,’ as 
the courtiers call him, imagines himself a man of gaiety and elegance. 
What gaiety ! what elegance! French manners do not snit men beyond 
the Channd. Oatholics, they fall into a narrow superstition; epicureans, 
into gross debauchery; courtiew, into a base servility; sceptics, into a 
vulgar atheism. Ibe court in England could imitate only French 
fi^iture and dress. The regular and decent exterior which public 
• ta^ maintained at Versailles, was here dispensed with as troublesome. 
OhWles and his brother, in their state dress, would set off running as 
in a carnival On the day when the Dutch fleet burned the English 


l It is douhtfhl if these lines are Rochester's, at least I have not been able to 
find' them in any edition of his works.—Tm 
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ships in the Tliames, the king supped witM the Duchess of Monmouth, ■ 
and amused himself by chasing a moth. In council, whUe business 
was being transacted, he would be playing with his dOg. Rochester 
and Buckingham insulted him by insolent repartees or dissolute £pi> 
grams; he would fly into a passion and sufler them tc* go on. He 
quarrelled with his mistress in public; she called him an idiot, and he 
called her a jade. He vrould leave her in the mormng, ‘ so that the 
very sentrys speak of it.’ ^ He suffered her to play him false before tlie 
eyes of all; at one time she received a couple of actors, one of whom 
was a mountebank. If need were, she would use abusive language to 
him. ‘The King hath declared that he did not get the child of which 
she is conceived at this time. But she told him, *... I but you 
shall own it.’ * Whereupon he did acknowledge the child, and took to 
iumself a couple of actresses for consolation. When his new wife, 
Catherine of Braganza, arrived, he drove away her attendants, used 
coarse language to her, that he might force on her the familiarities of 
his misU'ess, and finished by degrading her to a friendship such os this. 
The good Pepys, notwithstanding his loyal heart, ends by saying, 

‘ Having heard the King and the Duke talk, and seeing and observing 
their, habits of intercourse, God forgive me, though I admire them 
with all the duty possible, yet the more a man considers and observes 
them, the less he finds of difference between them and other men, 
though, blessed be Godl they arc both princes of great nobleness 
and spirits.’® He heard that, on a certain day, the*king was with 
Mrs. Stewart ‘ into corners, together, and will be with her half 
an hour, kissing her to the observation of all the world.’ * Another 
day, Captain Ferrers told him ‘ how, at a ball at Court, a child was 
dropped by one of the ladies in dancing.’ They took it off in a hand¬ 
kerchief, ‘and the King had it in his closet a week after, and did dissect 
it, making great sport of it.’ * These ghastly freaks about such vile 
events make one shudder. The courtiers went with the stream. Miss 
Jennings, who became Duchess of Tyrconnel, disguised herself one day 
as an orange girl, and cried her wares in the street,® Pepys recounts 
festivities in’ which lords and ladies smeared one another’s faces with 
candle-grease and soot, ‘ till most of us were like devils.’ It was the 
fiishion to swear, to relate scandalous adventures, to get drank, to prate 
against the preachers and Scripture, to gamble. Lady^Castlemaine in 
one night lost £25,000. The Duke of St. Albans, a blind man, eighty 
years old, went to the gambling-hous^with an attendant at his side to 
tell him the cards. Sedley and Buckhurst stripped nearly naked, nfnd 
ran through the streets after midnight. Another, in the open day, 
stood naked at the window to address the people. 1 let Graxnmoht keep 


* Diarp, ii. January 1,,1062-1663. 
»IbuL in. July 2&, 1065.. 

® Ibid, ii Feh. 8,17,160S-f 


» liM. iv. July 80, 1687., 

* Ibid, il Nov. 9,1063. 

« Ibid, Feb. 20, 1064-10^ 
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to himself liis accounts of the maids of honour brought to bed, and of 
unnatural dusts. We must either exhibit or conceal them, and I have 
not the courage lightly to insinuate them, After his fashion. I end by a 
quotation from Pepys, which will serve for example: ‘ Here I first 
understood by their talk the meaning of company that lately were 
called Bailers ; Harris telling how it was by a meeting of some young 
blades, where Jie was among them, and my Lady Bennet'^and her 
ladies; and their dancing naked, and all the roguish things in the 
world.’ ^ The marvellous thing is, that this fair is not even gay; these 
people were misanthropic, and became morose ; they quote the gloomy 
Hobbes, and he is their master. In fact, the philosophy of Hobbes 
shall give us the last word and the last characteristics of this society. 

V. 

Hobbes was one of those powerful, limited, and, as they are called, 
positive minds so common in England, of the school of Swift and 
Bentham, efficacious and remorseless as an iron machine. Hence we 
find in him a method and style of surprising dryness and vigour, most 
adapted to build up and pull down; hence a philosophy which, by the 
audacity of its teaching, has placed in an undying light one of the 
indestructible appearances of the human mind. In every object, every 
event, there is some primitive and constant fact, which forms, as it were, 
the nucleus arouAd which group themselves the various developments 
which complete it. The positive mind strikes down immediately upon 
this nucleus, crushes the brilliant growth which covers it; disperses, 
annihilates it; then, concentrating upon it the full force of its violent 
grasp, loosens it, raises it up, pares it down, and lifts it into a con- 
sjncuous position, from whence it may henceforth shine out to all men 
and for all time like a crystal. All ornament, all emotions, are ex¬ 
cluded from the style of Hobbes; it is a mere aggregate of arguments 
and concise facts, united together by deduction, as by iron bauds. 
There arc no tints, no fine or unusual word. He makes use only of 
■words most familiar to common and lasting usage; there are not a 
dozen employed by him which, during two hundred years, have grown 
obsolete; he pierces to the root of all sensation, removes the transient 
and brilliant externals, compresses the solid portion which is the per¬ 
manent subjec^matter of all thought, and the proper object of common 
intelligence. He curtails throughout in order to strengthen; he attains 
solidity by suppression. Of aB the bonds which connect ideas, he 
retains but one, and that the most stable; his style is only a continuous 
cliaiu of the most stubborn description, wholly made up of additions 
and subtractions, reduced to a combination of certain simple processes, 
which, added on to or diminishing from one another, make up, under 
various names, the totals or differences, of which we are for ever either 


‘ Pepya' Diary, iv. May 30, 166S. 
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studying the formation or unravelling the elements. He pursued before¬ 
hand the method of Condillac, beginning with tracing to t^e original 
fact, palpably and clearly, sp.as to pursue step by step the descent and 
parentage of the ideas of which this primary fact is the stock, in such 
a manner that the reader, conducted from total to total, ^ may at any 
moment test the exactness of his operation, and verify the truth of his 
results. . Such a logical system cuts across the grain of prejudice with a 
mechanical stiffness and boldness. Hobbes clears scieflee of scholaslic 
words and theories. He laughs down quiddities, he does away with 
rational and intelligible classifications, he rejects the authority of re¬ 
ferences.^ He cuts, as with a surgeon’s knife, at the heart of the most 
living creeds. He denies the authenticity of the books of Moses, Joshua, 
and the like. He declares that no alignment proves the divinity of 
Scripture, and that, in order to believe it, every man requires a super¬ 
natural and personal revelation. He upsets in half-a-dozen words the 
authority of this and every other revelation.* He reduces man to a 
mere body, the soul to a function, God to an unknown existence. Ijj s 
phrases read, like equations or mat hematical res ults. In fact, it is from 
maithematics * that he Jerives the idea of all science. He would recon¬ 
stitute moral science on the same basis. He assigns to it this foundation 
when he lays down that sensation is an internal movement caused by 
an external shock; desire, an internal movement toward an external 
object; and he builds upon these two notions the whole system of 
morals. Again, he assigns to morals a mathematical method, when he 
distinguishes, like the geometrician, between two simple ideas, which he 
transforms by degrees into two more complex ; and when on the basis 
of sensation and desire he constructs the passions, the rights and institu¬ 
tions of man, just as the geometrician out of straight lines and curves 
constructs all the varieties of figure. To morals he gives a mathe¬ 
matical aspect, by mapping out the incomplete and rigid construction 
of humau life, like the network of imaginary forms which geometricians 
have conceived. For the first time there was discernible in him, as well 
Jis in Descartes, but exaggerated and standing out more conspicuously, 
that species of intellect which produced the classic age in Europe : not 

^ If we would pay rc.spcct to antiquity, the present age is the moat ancient. 

• ‘ To say he hath spoken to him in a dream, is no more than to .say he dreamed 
that God spoke to him. To say he hath seen a vision or heard a voice, is to say 
that he has dreamed between sleeping and jraking. To say ho speaks by super- 
natnral inspiration, is to say he finds an ardent desire to speak, or some strqpg 
opinion of himself for which he cannot allege any sufficient and natural reason.’ 

* * From the principal parts of nature, reason, and passion, have proceeded two 
kinds of learning, mathematical and dogmatical. The former is free from contro¬ 
versy and dispute, because it consisteth in comparing iigure and motion only, in 
which things trnl^ and the interest of men oppo.se noi«each other. But in the 
other there is nothing undisputable, because it compares men, and meddles withj 
their right and profit.' 
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the independence of inspiration and genius which marked the Renais¬ 
sance ; nob the mature experimental methods and conceptions combined 
'^hlcb distingitish the present age, but the independence of argumenta¬ 
tive reasoning, which, dispensing with the imagination, liberating itself 
from tradition, badly practising experience, acknowledges its queen in 
logic, its model in mathematics, its instrument in ratiocination, its 
audience in polished society, its employment in average its sub¬ 
ject-matter in abstract humanity, its formula in ideology, and in the 
French Revolution at once its glory and its condemnation, its triumph 
and its end. 

But whereas Descartes, in the midst of a purified society and religion, 
noble and calm, enthroned intelligence and elevated man, Hobbes, in the 
midst of an overthrown society and a religion run ma<3, degraded man 
and enthroned matter. Through disgust of Puritanism, the courtiers 
reduced human existence to an animal licentiousness; through disgust 
of Puritanism, Hobbes reduced human nature to its merely animal 
aspect. The courtiers were practically atheists and brutish, as he was 
atheistic and brutish in the province of speculation. They had estab¬ 
lished the fashion of instinct and egotism; he wrote the philosophy of 
egotism and instinct. They had wiped out from their hearts all refined 
and noble sentiments; he wiped out from the heart all noble and refined 
sentiment. He arranged their manners into a theory, gave them the 
manual of their conduct, wrote down beforehand^ the maxims which 
they were to reduce to practice. With him, as with them, * the greatest 
good is the preservation of life and limb; the greatest evil is death, 
especially with pain.* The other goods and the other evils are only the 
parts of these. None seek or wish for anything but that which is 
pleasurable. * No man gives except for a personal advantage.’ Why 
ate friendships good things ? * Because they are useful; friends serve 
for defence and otherwise.’ Why do we pity one another ? ‘ Because 
we *Imagine that a similar misfortune may befall ourselves.’ Why is it 
noble to pardon him who asks it ? ‘ Because thus one proves confi¬ 
dence in self.’ Such is the background of the human heart. Consider 
now what becomes of the most precious flowers in these blighting hands. 
‘ Music, painting, poetry are agreeable as imitatitfns which recall the 
past, because if the past was good, it is agreeable in its imitation as a 
good thing; b^t if it was bad, it is agreeable in its imitation as being 
past’ To this gross mechanism he reduces the flue arts; it was per¬ 
ceptible in his attempt to translAte the Iliad. In his sight, philosophy 
is thing of like kind. * Wisdom is serviceable, b^adse it has in it 
pme kind of protection; if it is desirable in itself, it is therefore plea¬ 
sant' Thus ^ere is no dignity in science. It is a pastime or an 
aisistaaoe; good, as a servant or a puppet is a good thing. ' Money, 
bektg inor^ serviceable, is worth more. * Not he who is wise is rich, as 

* His chief works were written between 1646 and 1665. 
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the Stoics say^ but, on the contriiry,he ^lio is rich is wise.* As to re¬ 
ligion, it is but * the fear of an invisible pow^r, whether this be a figy 
ment, or adopted from history by general consent.’ Indeed, this yas 
true for a Rochester or a Charles ii.; cowards or bullies, superstitious 
or blasphemers, they conceived of nothing beyond. Neither is there 
any natural right. ‘Before men were bound by contract one with 
another,*each had the right to do vrhat he would against whom hiB 
would.’ Nor any natural friendship. ‘ All association is for the cause 
of advantage or of glory, that is, for love of one’s self, not of one’s 
associates. The origin of great and durable associations is not mutual 
well-wishing, but mutual fear. The desire of injuring is innate in all. 

. . . Warfare was the natural condition of men before societies were 
formed ; and this not incidentally, but of all against all: and this war 
of its own nature eternal.* Sectarian violence let loose the conflict 
of ambitions; the fall of governments, the overflow of soured imagina¬ 
tions and malevolent passions, had raised up this idea of society and of 
mankind. One and all, philosophers and people, yearned for monarchy 
and repose. Hobbes, the inexorable logician, would have had it ab¬ 
solute; repression would have been more stern, peace more hosting. 
The sovereign should be unopposed. Whatsoever he might do against 
a subject, under whatever pretext, would not be injustice. He ought 
to decide upon the canonical books. He was pope, and more than 
pope. Were he to command it, his subjects should renounce Christ, at 
least with their mouth; the original contract has given up to him, with¬ 
out any reservation, all responsibility of external actions; at least, 
according to this view, the sectarian will no longer h.ave the pretext of 
his conscience in harassing the state. To such extremities had the in¬ 
tense weariness and horrors of civil war driven a narrow but logical 
intellect Upon the secure den in which he had with every efibrt im¬ 
prisoned and confined the evil beast of prey, he laid as a final weigh^ in 
order that he might perpetuate the captivity of humanity, the whole 
philosophy and theory not simply of man, but of the remainder of the 
universe. He reduced judgment to the ‘ combination of two terms,’ 
ideas to conditions of the brain, sensations to motions of the body, 
general laws to simple words, all substance to corporeality, all science 
to the knowledge of sensible bodies, the human being to a body capable 
of motion given or received; so that man, recognising himself only under 
this despised form, and degraded in his conception of himself and of 
the world, might bow beneath the bur3en of a necessary authority, and 
submit in the end to the yoke which his rebellious nature rejects, yet 
is forced to undergo. Such, in brief, is the aim which this spectacle of 
the English Restoration suggests. Men deserved then this Creatmentj 
because they gave birth to this philosophy;* they were represented on 
the stage as they had proved' themselves to Be in theory and^ in 
mannenti ' 
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• 

• When thff theatres, which Parliament had closed, were re-opened, 
thfi change of public taste was soon manifested. Shirley, the last of 
tlie grand ol^ school, wrote and lived no longer. Waller, Buckingham, 
and Dryden were compelled to dish up the plays of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher and Beaumont, and to adapt them to the modern style. 
F^pys, who went to see Midsummer NigMs Dream^ declared that he 
woxild never go there again; ‘ for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that ever I saw in my life.’^ The comedy was transformed; the fac t 
was, that the public was transforme d. 

What an audience w^as that of Shakspeare and Fletcher I What 
youthful and pleasing souls! In this evil-smelling room in which it 
was necessary to burn juniper, before that miserable half-lighted stage, 
before decorations worthy of an alehouse, with men playing the women’s 
parts, illusion enchained them. They scarcely troubled themselves about 
probabilities; they could be carried in an instant over forest and ocean, 
from clime to clime, across twenty years of time, through ten battles and 
all the hurry of adventure. They did not care to be ahvays laughing; 
comedy, after a burst of buffoonery, resumed its serious or tender tone. 
They came less to be amused than to muse. In these youthful minds, 
amidst a woof of passions and dreams, there were dark passions and 
brilliant dreams whose imprisoned swarm buzzed indistinctly, waiting 
for the poet to come and lay bare to them the novelty and the splendour 
of heaven. The green fields revealed by a lightning flash, the gray mane 
of a long and overhanging billow, a wet forest nook where the deer 
raise their frightened heads, the sudden smile and purpling cheek of a 
young girl in love, the sublime and various flight of all delicate senti¬ 
ments, a cloak of ecstatic and romantic passion over all,—these were 
the sights and feelings which they came to seek. They raised themselves 
without any assistance to the summit of the w'orld of ideas; they 
desired to contemplate extreme generosity, absolute love; they were 
not astonished at the sight of fairy-land; they entered without an effort 
into the region of poetical transformation, whose light was necessary to 
their eyes. They took in at a glance its excess and its caprices; they 
needed no preparation; they followed its digressions, its whimsicalities, 
the crowding its abundant creations, the sudden prodigality of its 
high colouring, as a musician follow's a symphony. They were in that 
transient and strained condition in which the imagination, adult and 
pare, laden with desire, curiosity, force, develops man all at once, and 
in that man the most exalted and exquisite feelings. 

The roisterers took the place of these. They were rich, they had 
tried to invest themselves ,with the polish of Frenchmen; they added 
to the stage moveable decorations, music, lights, probability, comfort, 
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every externabaid; but they wanted the heart. Imagine thcie foppish 
and half-intoxicated men, who saw in love nothing beyond ^eslre, and 
in man nothing beyond sensuality; Kochester in the place of Mcrcutio) 
What part of his soul could comprehend poesy and foncy ? Romantic 
poetry was altogether beyond his reach; he could only seize the actual 
world, and of this world but the palpable and gross externals. Give 
him an exact picture of ordinaiy life, commonplace and probable occur¬ 
rences, literal imitations of what he himself is and doei*; lay the sce.ie 
in London, in the current year; copy his coarse words, his brutal jokes, 
his conversation with the orange girls, his rendezvous in the park, his 
attempts at French dissertation. Let him recognise himself, let him 
find again the people and the manners he has just left behind him in 
the tavern or the ante-chamber; let the theati'e and the street reproduce 
•ne another. Comedy will give him the same entertainment as real 
life; he will wallow equally well there in vulgarity and lewdness; to 
be present there will demand neither imagination nor wit; eyes and 
memory are the only requisites. This exact imitation will amuse him 
and instruct him at the same time. Filthy words will make him laugh 
through sympathy; shameless scenes will divert him by appealing to 
his recollections. The author, too, will take care to arouse him by his 
plot, which generally has the deceiving of a father or a husband for its 
subject. The fine gentlemen agree with the author in siding with the 
gallant; they follow his fortunes with interest, and fancy that they 
themselves have the same success with the fair. Add to this, women 
debauched, and willing to be debauched; and it is manifest how these 
provocations, these manners of prostitutes, that interchange of exchanges 
and surprises, that carnival of rendezvous and suppers, the impudence 
of the scenes only stopping short of physical demonstration, those 
songs with their double meaning, those indecent speeches and repartees 
which accompanied the tableaux vivants, all that stage imitation of 
orgie, must have stirred up the innermost feelings of the habitual 
practisers of intrigue. And what is more, the theatre gave its sanction 
to their manners. By representing nothing but vice, it authorised their 
vices. Authors laid it down as a rule, that all women were impudent 
hussies, and that all men were brutes. Debauchery in their hands 
became a matter of course, nay more, a matter of good taste; they 
teach it. Rochester and Charles ii. could quit the theatre edified in 
their hearts; more convinced than ever that virtue was &nly a pretence, 
the.pr.et£ac9 of clever rascab who wai^ted to seU t^i^m^lyes 

vir. 

Dryden, who was amongst the first^ to adopt this view of the 
matter, did not adopt it heartily. A kind of hazy mist, the relic of the 
former age, stiU floated over his plays. ftisjv ealtliy JinjfKtination hal^ 


‘ liis Wild GaUani dates from 
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bound him to the comedy ofriomance. At one time he adapted Milton’s 
Para/dia&, ^akspeare’s Tmpesty and Trollm and Cressida, Another time 
lie imitated, iih Love in a Nunnery, in Marriage a la Mode, in The Mock 
Askrologer, the imbroglios and surprises of the Spanish stage. Some¬ 
times he displays the sparkling images and lofty metaphors of the older 
national poets, sometimes the affected phraseology and cavilling wit of 
Calderon and Lope de Vega. He mingles the tragic and the humorous, 
tkfc overthrow off thrones and the ordinary description of manners. But 
in this awkward compromise the poetic spirit of ancient comedy dis¬ 
appears ; only the dress and the gilding remain. The new characters 
are gross and vicious, with the instincts of a lackey under the externals 
of a lord; which is the more shocking, because by it Dryden contradicts 
his own talents, being at bottom grave and a poet; he follows the 
fashion, and not his own mind; he plays the libertine with deliberate 
forethought, to adapt himself to the taste of the day.^ He plays the 
blackguard awkwardly and.dogmatically; he is impious without en¬ 
thusiasm, and in measured periods. One of his gallants cries: 

• Is not love love without a priest and altars ? 

The temples arc inaniiuate, and know not 

What vows are made in them; the priest stands ready 

For his hire, and cares not what hearts he couples ; 

Love alone is marriage.’ ^ 

Hippolita says, ‘I wished the ball might be kept perpetually in our 
cloister, and that half the handsome nuns in it might be turned to men, 
for the sake of the other.’ * Dryden has, no tact or contrivance. In his 
Spanish Friar, the queen, a good enough woman, tells TornMond that 
she is going to have the old dethroned king put to death, in order to 
marry him, Torrismond, more at her ease. Presently she is informed 
that the murder is completed. ‘ Now,’ says she, ‘ let us marry; this 
night, this happy night, is yours and mine.’ Side by side with sensual 
tragedy, a comic intrigue, pushed to the most indecent familiarity, 
exhibits the love of a cavalier for a married woman, who in the end 


> * We love to get our mistresses, and purr over them, as cats do over mice, 
and let them get a little way; and all the pleasure is to pat them hack again.’— 
Moek Astrologer, ii 1. 

Wildblodd says to his mistress: *I am none of those unreasonable lovers that 
propose to themsdves the loving to eternity. A month is commonly my stint.' 
And Jacintha replies: ' Or would not a fortnight serve our turn ? ’— Mock Astro- 
toger, ii. I- 

‘ Frequently one would think Dryden was translating Hobbes, by the haiahness 
^of his jests. 

* Love in a Nunnery, iL 3. * Ibid. iiL 8. 

* Spamh Friar, iii. 3. And jumbled tqr witlr the plot we keep meeting with 
poll^cail aUntdons. TMp muks the ti^.' Tonism^oird, to excuse himself fiuiu 

^maa^rying the queen, says, 'Bower whh^ kt one age in lyranny is ri^n’d in ths 
next.to tme snccessiou. She^s in possession.’^fSpanisA Fnar, iv. 2. 
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turns out to lie his sister. Drj’den discovers nothing in this situation 
to shock him. He has lost the. commonest repugnances of natural 
modesty. Translating any pretty broad play, Amphitr^oh for instance; 
he finds it too pure; he strips off all its small delicacies, and enlarges 
its very improprieties.' Thus Jupiter says: 

* Eings and piiest are in a manner bound, 

• For reverence sake, to be close hypocrites.' * 

And he proceeds thereupon boldly to lay bare his own despotism. At 
bottom, his sophisms and his shamelessness serve Dryden as a means of 
decrying by rebound the arbitrary Divinity of the theologians: 

• Fate is what I, 

By virtue of omnipotence, have made it; 

, And power omnipotent can do no wrong I 

Not to myself, because I will it so ; 

Nor yet to men, for what they are is mine.—• 

This night I will enjoy Ampliitryon’s wife; 

For when I made her, I decreed her such 
As I should please to love.’ ® 

This open pedantry is changed into open lust as soon as he sees 
Alcmena. No detail is omitted: Jupiter speaks his whole mind to 
her, and before the maids; and next morning, when he is going away, 
she outdoes him: she hangs on to him, and indulges in the most 
familiar details: All the noble externals of high gallantry are tom 
off like a troublesome garment; it is a cynical recklessness in place of 
an aristocratic decency; the scene is written after the example of 
Charles ii. and Castlemaine,* not of Louis xiv. and Mme. de Montespan. 

viir. 

I pass over several writers: Crowne, author of Sir Courtly Nice; 
Shadwell, an imitator of Ben Jonson; Mrs. Aphra Behn, who calls lier- 
self Astraea, a spy and a courtesan, paid by government and the public. 
Etheredgc is the first to set the example of imitative comedy in his 

^ Plautus’ Amphitryon has been imitated by’^ryden and Moli&re. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the introduction to Dryden’s play, says: * Ho is, in general, course and 
vulgar, where Moliire is-witty; and where the Frenchman ventures upon a double 
meaning, the Englishman alwaj's contrives to make it a single one.^~TB. 

* Amphitryon, i. 1. , * Ilnd- 

^ As Jupiter is departing, on the plea of daylight, Alcmena says to him i 
‘ But you and I will draw our oartains close, 

Extingoish daylight, an^put out the sun. 

Come back, my lord. .. . 

You have not yet laid long enough i« l»d 
To warm your widowed side,*—Act ii. 2. • , 

Compare Plautus’ Romau matron and HoUWs honest Frenchwoman with tbia- 
expansive personage. ^ 
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Man of Fashionj and to depict only the manners of his age; for the 
rest he is«an open roisterer, and frankly describes his habits: 

* From hunting whores, and haunting play. 

And minding nothing all the day, 

And all the night too, you will say.’.,. 


Snch were his pursuits in London; and further on, in a letter from 
Batisbon to Lord Middleton, 

‘ He mokes grave legs in formal fetters, 

Converses with fools and writes dull letters ;* 


and gets small consolation out of the German ladies. In this grave mood 
Etheredge undertook the duties of an ambassador. One day, having 
dined too freely, he fell from the top of a staircase, and broke his neck; 
a loss of no great importance. But the hero of this society was William 
Wycherley, the coarsest writer who has polluted the stage. Being sent 
to France during the Revolution, he there became a Roman Catholic; 
then on his return abjured; then in the end, as Pope tells us, abjured 
again. Robbed of their Protestant ballast, these shallow brains ran from 
dogma to dogma, from superstition to incredulity or indifference, to end 
in a state of fear. He had learnt of M. de Montausier^ the art of wearing 
gloves and a peruke, which sufficed in those days to make a gentleman. 
This merit, and the success of a filthy piece, Love in a TFooc?, drew upon 
him the eyes of the Duchess of Cleveland, mistress of the king and of 
anybody. This woman, who used to have amours with a rope-dancer, 
picked him up one day in the very midst of the Ring. She put her 
head out of her carriage-window, and cried to him before all, ‘ Sir, you 

are a rascal, a villain, the son of a-.’ Touched by this compliment, 

he accepted her favours, and in consequence obtained those of the king. 
He lost them, married a woman of bad temper, ruined himself, remained 
seven years in prison, passed the remainder of his life in pecuniary 
difficulties, regretting his youth, losing his memory, scribbling bad 
verses, which he got Pope to correct, pestering him with his pride and 
self-esteem, stringing together dull obscenities, dragging his spent body 
and enervated brain through the stages of misanthropy and libertinagc, 
playing the miserable part bf a toothless roisterer and a white-haired 
blackguard. Eleven days before his death he married a young girl, who 
turned out tp be a strumpet. He ended as he had begun, by unskil- 
fulness and misconduct, having succeeded neither in becoming happy 
nor honest, having used his vigorous intelligence and real talent only 
, |\) his own injury and the injury of others. 

The reason was, that Wycherley was not an epicurean bom. His 
nature, genuinely English, that is to say, energetic and sombre, rebelled 

-:- 0 - 

Himself a Hugue&>t, who had become a Roman Catholic, and the husband of 
Jalio.d'Angennes, for whom the French poets composed the celebrated Ouirlande. 
—Ta. 
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against the eaSy and amiable carelessness which enables one to take life as ' 
a pleasure-party. His style is laboured, and troublesome to read. Hjs 
tone is virulent and bitter. He frequently for^^es his comedy in or^er ■ 
to get at spiteful satire. Effort and animosity mark all that he says« 
or puts into the mouths of others. It is Hobbes, not meditative and 
calm, but active and angry, who sees in man nothing but vice, yet feels 
himself man to the very core. The only fault he reje^sts is hypocri;^ ; 
the only virtue he preaches is frankness. He wants others to confess 
their vice, and he begins by confessing his own. 

* Thongh I cannot lie liko them (the poets), I am as vain, as they ; I cannot 
but publicly give your Grace my humble acknowledgmenls. . . . This is the poet’s 
gratitude, which in plain English is only pride and ambition.’ * 

We find in him no poetry of expression, no glimpse of the ideal, no 
System of morality which could console, raise, or purify men. Ho shuts 
tliem up in their waywardness and uncleannoss, and settles himself 
along with them. He shows them the filth of the shoals in which ho 
confines them; he expects them to breathe this atmosphere; he plunges 
them into it, not to disgust them with it as by an accidental fall, but to 
accustom them to it as if it were their natural element. Ho tears down 
the partitions and decorations by which they endeavour to conceal their 
state, or regulate their disorder. lie takes pleasure in making then, 
fight, he delights in the hubbub of their unfettered instincts; he loves 
the violent ragings of the human mass, the confusion of their crimes, 
the rawness of their bruises. He strips their lusts, sets them forth at 
full length, feels them in their rebound; and whilst he condemns them 
as nauseous, he relishes them. People take what pleasure they can 
got: the drunkards in the suburbs, if asked how they can relish their 
miserable liquor, will tell you it makes them drunk as soon as better 
stuff, and that is the only pleasure they have. 

I can understand that an author may dare much in a novel. ItJs a 
psychological study, kin to criticism or hif»*,ory, having almost equal 
licence, because it contributes almost equally to explain the anatomy of 
the heart. It is quite necessary to expose moral diseases, especially 
when this is done to add to science, coldly, accurately, and in the 
fashion of a dissection. Such a book is by its nature abstruse; must 
be read in the study, by lamp-light. But transport it to the stage, 
exaggerate the bed-room liberties, give them additions^ life by a few 
disreputable scenes, bestow bodily vigour upon them by the energetic 
action and words of the actresses; let the eyes and the senses be filled 
with them, not the eyes of an individual spectator, but of a thousand 
men and women mingled together in the pit, excited by the interest of* 
the story, by the correctness of the literal imitation, by the glitter of 

' The DravMUe Works of Wydterl^t Oongretfe, Vdtibrugh, and Farqt^ar, ^ 
ed. Leigh Hunl^ 1840. Dedication of in a Wood to her Grace the Dochesa 
of Cleveland. * 

an 
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the lights, by the noise of'applause, by the conta^on %f impressions 
which rutf lie a shudder across excited and stretched nerves. That 
was the spectacle which Wycherley furnished, and which the court 
^ appreciated Is it possible that a public, and a select public, could 
come and listen to such scenes ? In Love in a Wood, amidst the com¬ 
plications of nocturnal rendezvous, and violations efiected or begun, we 
ly^et with a wit^ng, named Dapperwit, who desires to sell his' mistress 
Lucy to a fine gentleman of that age, Ranger. With what niinuteness 
he bepraises herl He knocks at her door; the intended purchaser 
meantime, growing impatient, is treating him like a slave. The mother 
comes in, but vdshing to sell Lucy on her own part and for her own 
profit, scolds them and packs them off. Next appears an old puritanical 
usurer and hypocrite, named Gripe, who at first will not bargain :— 

* Mra. Joyner, You must send for something to entertain her witlu .. . Upon 
my life a groat 1 what will this pmchase ? 

Oripe. Two black pots of ale and a cake, at the cellar.—Come, the wine has 
arsenic in't. . . . 

Mr$. J. A treat of a groat I I will not wag. 

O. Why dfen’t you go ? Here, take more money, and fetch what you will; tako 
here, half-a-crown. 

Mrs. J. What will half-a-crown do f 

G, Take a crown then, an angel, a piecehegone! 

Mrs. J. A treat only will not serve my turn; 1 must huy the poor wretch there 
some toys. 

G. What toys ? what ? speak quickly. ♦ 

Mrs. J. Pendants, necklaces, fans, ribbons, points, laces, stockings, gloves.... 

G. But here, take half a piece for the other things. 

Mrs. J. Half a piece I— 

G. Prithee, begone I—take t’other piece then—two pieces—three pieces—five I 
here ; ’tis all I have. 

Mrs. J. I must have the broad-seal ring too, or I stir not. ’ ^ 

She goes away at last, having extorted all, and Lucy plays the innocent, 
seems to think that Gripe is a dancing-master, and asks for a lesson. 
What scenes, what double meanings 1 At last she calls out, her mother, 
Mrs Crossbite, breaks open the door, and enters with men placed there 
beforehand; Gripe is caught in the trap; they threaten to. call in the 
i^nstable, they swindle him out of five hundred pounds. Need I 
recount the pjot of the Country Wife It is useless to wish to skim 
the subject only; one sinks deeper and deeper. Horner, a man returned 
from IVance^ spreads the report*that he is.no longer'able to trouble the 
^^ace of husbands. You may imagine what becomes of such a subject in 
. Wycherley’s hands, and he draws from it all that it contains. Women 
converse about Horner’s condition, even before him; they suffer them- 
selv^ to be undeceived, and boaid^of it. Three of them come to him and 
hol^ A. feast, drink, smg—such songs t The excess of orgie triumphs, 

II,,, ■ ■ . . .. . , ' . . ■ 
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adjudges itself* the crown, sets iteelf forth in maxims, ‘ Our xii'iue,’ sayg 
one of them, * is like the statesman’s religion, the quaker’s word, tli# 
gamester’s oath, and the great man’s honour; but to cheat those that 
trust us.’ * In the last scene, the suspicions which had been aroused • 
are set at rest by a new declaration of Horner. All the iharriages are 
polluted, and the carniral ends by a dance of deceived husbands. To 
crown all, Horner recommends his example to the public, and the actrftfs 
who comes on to recite the epilogue, completes the sharaefulness of the 
piece, by warning gallants that they must look what they are doing; for 
ih.it if they cun deceive men, ‘ we women—there’s no cozening us.’ * 

But the special and most extraordinary sign of the times is, that 
amid all these provocatives, no repellent circumstance is omitted, an<l 
that the narrator seems to aim as much at disgusting as at depraving 
vis.* The fine gentlemen, even the ladies, introduce into their con¬ 
versation the ways and means by which, since the sixteenth century, 
love has endeavoured to adorn itsoll’. Dapperwit, when making .an 
offer of Lucy, says, in order to account for the delay: ,,, 

‘ Pish! give her but leave to . . . i>ut o)i . . . tlio long patch tfnder the left 
eye; awaken tlie roses on her cheeks with some Spanish wool, and warrant her 
ijveath with some lemon-peel.’* 

Lady Flippant, alone in the park, cries out: 

* Unfortunale lady tluit lam! I have left the herd on purpose to be chased, and 
have wandered t Ins honr Jiere ; but the ]^a^k .ilfonls not so much iis a satyr for me ; 
.end no Burgundy man or drunken scourer will reel my way. The rag-women 
and cindor-womcn have better luck than I.’ * 

Tf these are the sweetest morsels, judge of the rest! Wycherley 
makes it his business to revolt even the senses; the nose, the eyes, every¬ 
thing suffers in his plays; the audience must have had the stomach of a 
sailor. And from tins abyss English literature lias ascended to live 
severity of morality, the excessive decency which it now possesses! This 
stage is a declared war against beauty and delicacy of every kind. If 
Wycherley borrows a char.acter anywhere, it is only to do it violence, 
or degrade it to the level of his own characters. If he imitates 'the 


* T/ie Cotoitry Wife, v. 4. 

* JBead the epilogue, and sec what words and details authors d^red then to pat 

In the mouths of actresses. ^ 

* * That spark, who has his fruitless designs upon the bed-ridden rich widov?; 

down to the sucking heiress in her . . . clout,'— Love, in a Wood, i. % * 

Mrs. Flippant: ‘ Though I had married the fool, 1 thoaght to have reserved the 
wit as well as other ladies.’—/j&id.. 

Dapperwit; ‘I.wiU contest with no rival/f.aot liiith my old riwd your coach- 
man.’—id&i. • ~ ^ ^ 

' She has a complexion like a Holland cheese, and nolnore teetli left, than such 
aa give a haut gofit to her breath.*—u. L 

The Cowdry Wife, iii. 2. ^ Ih'nL r % • 
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Agnes df Mcli^re,* ae he does in the Country Wife^ he fearries her in 
prder to profjpe marriage, deprives her of honour, still more of shame, 
stijl more of grace, and changes her artless ^nderness into shameless 

I instincts and scandalous confessions. If he takes Shakspeare’s Viola, 
as in the PMn Dealer^ it is to drag her through the vileness of infamy, 
amidst brutalities and surprises. If he translates the part of Celimfene, 
hr wipes out at one stroke the manners of a great lady, the woman’s 
delicacy, the tact of the lady of the house, the politeness, the refined 
air, the superiority of wit and knowledge of the world, in order to 
substitute the impudence and cheats of a foul-mouthed courtesan. If 
he invents an almost innocent girl, Ilippolita,® he begins by putting 
into her mouth words that will not bear transcribing. Whatever he 
does or says, whether he copies or originates, blames or praises, his stage 
is a defamation of mankind, which repels even when it attracts, and 
which sickens one while it corrupts. 

A certain gift hovers over all—namely, vigour—which is never 
absent in England, and gives a peculiar character to their virtues as 
to their vices. When we have removed the oratorical and heavily 
constructed phrases in the French manner, we get at the genuine 
English talent—a deep sympathy with nature and life. Wycherley had 
that lucid and vigorous perspicacity which in any particular situation 
seizes upon gesture, physical expression, evident detail, which pierces to 
the depths of the crude and base, which hits off, not men in general, and 
passion as it ought to be, but an individual man, %nd passion as it is. 
He is a realist, not of set purpose, as the realists of our day, but 
naturally. In a violent manner he lays on his plaster over the grinning 
and pimpled faces of his rascals, in order to bring under our very eyes 
the stern mask to which the living imprint of their ugliness has clung 
in a fleeting manner. He crams his plays with incident, he multiplies 
action, he pushes comedy to the verge of dramatic effect; he hustles 
his characters amidst surprises and violence, and all but stultifies them 
in order to exaggerate his satire. Observe in Olivia, a copy of C<Sli- 
m6ne, the fury of the passions which he depicts. She paints her friends 
as does C(Jlimene, but with what insults I Novel, a coxcomb, says: 

* The letter of Agnes, in Molifere’s VEcdle de$ Femmes, iii. 4, begins thus: * Jc 
veux vous dcrint, ct je suis bien cn peine par oil je m’y prendrai. J’ai dcs penseea 
que je d^sireiais qne vous sussiez; mais jc ne sais comment faire pour vous les 
dire, et je me ddfie de mes parole^,*’ etc. Observe how ‘Wycherley translates it; 

rsfDear, sweet Mr. Horner, my husband would have me send you a base, rode, 
unmannerly letter; but I won’t—and would have me forbid you loving me; but 
I won’t—and would have me say to you, 1 hate you, poor Mr. Horner; but 1 
won’t tell a lie for him—^for I’m sqre if you and 1 were in the country at cards 
together, I could not help trying on your toe under the table, or rubbing knees 
with you, and staring^'in your face, till you saw m^ and then looking down, and 
Uushing for an hour together,' etc. — Country Wffet iv. A 

* In the Gentleman Dancing-Maettr, 
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‘ But, as I wal sayiug, madam, I have been treated to-day with all the ‘ 
ceremony and kindness imaginable at my lady Autumn's. * But tly 
nauseous old woman a# the upper hand of her table’ . , . Olivja: 
‘Kovives the old Grecian custom, of serving in a death’s head with, 
their banquets. ... I detest her hollow cherry cheeks: she looks like 
an old coach new painted. . . . She is still most splendidly, gallantly 
ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daubing in a rick frame.’^ 'JJlie 
scene is borrowed from M.ohbTe's Misanthrope and the Critique de VEcoU 
des Femmes; but how transfornted! Our modern nerves would not 
endure the portrait Olivia draws of Manly, her lover; he hears her 
unawares; she forthwith stands before him, laughs at him to his face, 
declares herself to be married; tells him .she means to keep the dia¬ 
monds which he has given her, and defies him. Fidelia says to her r 
• 

‘ But, mailaiu, wliat could make you dissemble love to him, when ’twas so hard 
a thing for you ; and Hatter his love to you!’ Olhna. ‘That which makes all the 
world Hatter and dissemble, ’twas his money ; I had a real passion for that. . . . 
As soon as 1 had his money, I hastened his departure like a wife, who whcji she 
has made the most of a dying husband’s breath, pulls away Jiis pillow.** 

The last phrase is rather that of a morose satirist than an accurate 
observer. The woman’s impudence is like a professed courtesan’s. In 
love at first sight with Fiilolia, whom she takes for a young man, she 
liangs upon her neck, ‘ stuffs her with kisses,’ gropes about in the dark, 
crying, ‘ Where tug thy lips ?’ There is a kind of animal ferocity in 
her love. She sends her husband off by an improvised comedy; then 
skipping about like a dancing girl, cries out: 

‘ Go husband, and come up, friend : just the buckets in the well; the absence 
of one brings the other.’ * But 1 hope, like them too, tliey will not meet in the 
way, jostle, and clash together.’ * 

Surprised in flagrante delicto, and having confessed all to her cousiq, as 
soon as she sees a chance of safety, she swallows her avowal with the 
effrontery of an actress:— 

* Eliza. Well, cousin, this, I confess, was reasonable hypocrisy; you were the 
better for’t. 

Olivia. What hypocrisy ? 

E. Why, this last deceit of your husband was lawful, since in your own 
defence. • 

0. What deceit ? I’d have you know I never deceived my husband. - 
■E. You do not understand me, sure ; I sSy, this was an honest come-off, and » 
good one. But ’twas a sign your gallant had had enough of your conversati^ki^ 
since he could so dexterously cheat your husband in passing for a woman. , 

0. What d’ye mean, once more, with my gallant, and passing for a woman ? 

E. What do you mean ? you see your husband took him for a woman I 

0. Whom! 


* The Plain Dealer, ii, 1. 


* Ibid. iv. 2. 
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E. Heyday! trny, the man he fonnU you with.. .. 

0, Lord,'yourave sum} 

' E, Why, did you not tell me lost night. . . . Fy,#tis fooling is so insipid, tla 
ofTcfisive. 

0. And foojing with my honour will he more offensive. .. 

B. 0 admirable confidence 1. . . 

0. Confidence, to me! to mo such language! nay, then I’ll never see yoxxi 
faeeagain. . . . Lattice, where aieyou? Let ns begone from this censorious ill 
woman.... 

E. One word first, pray, tnadara; can you swear tliat whom your husljand 
found you with ... 

0. Swear 1 ay, tliat whosoever 'twas that stole up, unknown, into my room, 
when ’twas dark, I know not, whether man or woman, by heavens, by all that’s 
good ; or, may I never more have joys here, or in the other world I Nay, may 
1 eternally— 

E. Be damned. So, so, you are damned enough already by your oaths.. .. 
Yet take tliis advice with you, in this plain-dealing age, to leave off forswearing 
yourself. . . . 

0. O hideous, hideous advice! let us go out of the hearing of it. She will 
spoil us, Lettice.’^ 

Here is animation; and if I dared relate the boldness and the assevera¬ 
tion in the night scene, it would easily appear that Mine. Marnefle ® had 
a sister, and Balzac a predecessor. 

There is a character who shows in a concise manner Wycherley’s 
talent and his morality, wholly formed of energy and indelicacy,— 
Manly, the ‘ plain dealer,' so manifestly the author's favourite, that his 
contemporaries gave him the name of his hero for a surname. Manly is 
copied after Alceste, and the great difference between the two heroes 
shows the difference between the two societies and the two countries.® 
Manly is not a courtier, but a sbip-captain, 'with the bearing of a sailor 
of the time, his cloak stained with tar, and smelling of brandy,* ready 
witb bldws or foul oaths, calling those he came across* dogs and slaves, 
and w'hen they displeased him, kicking them down stairs. And he 
speaks in this fashion to a lord with a voice like a mastiff. Then, when 
the poor nobleman tries to whisper something in his ear, 

* My lord, all that you have made me know by your whispering which I knew 
not before, is that you have a stinking breath ; there’s a seomt for your seemt’ 


* The Plain />ealer, v. 1. ' See note 2, p. 258. 

’ Compare with the sayings of Alfteste, in Molilire’s MisanthTopt, such tirades 
.« 2 ,Hhis; 'Such Q»you, like common whores and pickpockets, are only dangerous 
^to those you embrace.* And with the character of Philinte, in the sam^o French 
play, such phrases as these; * But, faith, could you think I was a Mend to those 
I hugged, kissed, flattered, bowed to! When their backs were turned,,did not I 
. tell you, they were rt^ues, villalhs, rascals, whxnn I despised tmd hated f ’ 

* ^Olivia says: ' I sluAl not have again my alcove smeU like a cabin, my chamber 
^perfumed with his tarpaulin Brandenburgn; and hear vbilies of brandy-sighs, 
■uioi%(h to make a fog in one's room.'— Tltt Plain JJhealer, ti. 1. 
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When he is Olivia’s drawing-roonii with* * these buttering parrots of * 
the town, these apes, these echoes of men,’ he bawls out as‘if he were 
on his quarter-decsk, ‘f’eace, you Bartholomew, fair biiffoonsl’ ^ife 
seizes them by the collar, and says; 

' Why, you Impudent, pitiful wretches,... you are in all thinf^*so like women, 
that yon may tlunk it in me a kind of cowardice to beat you. Begone, I say.. .. 
No chattering, baboons; instantly begone, or*,.. , 

Then he turns them out of the room. These are the manners of a 
plain-dealing man. He has been ruined by Olivia, whom he loves, and 
who dismisses him. Poor Fidelia, disguised as a man, and whom he 
takes for a timid youth, comes and finds him while he is venting his 
anger: 

^ * F. 1 warrant you, sir; for, at worst, I could beg or steal for you. 

M. Nay, more bragging 1... You said you’d beg for me. 

F. I did, sir. , 

M. Then you shall beg for me. 

F. With all my heart, sir. 

M. That is, pimp for me. 

F. How, sir ? 

M, D’ ye start?... No more dissembling : here, (I say,) you must go use it 
for me to Olivia. ... Go, flatter, lie, kneel, promise, anything to get her for me: 

I cannot live unless 1 have her.’ ^ 

And when Fidelia returns to him, saying that Olivia has embraced him, 
by force, with an abandonment of love, he exclaims: 

* Her love!—a whore's, a witch’s love!—But what, did sho not kiss well, sir I 
I’m sure, I thought her lips—but I must not think of 'em more—but yet they 
are such I could still kiss,—grow to,—and then tear off with my teeth, grind ’mn 
into mammocks, and spit ’em into her cuckold’s face.’^ 

These savage words indicate savage actions. He goes by night to enter 
Olivia’s house with Fidelia, and under her name; and Fidelia tries to 
prevent him, through jealousy. Then his blood boils, a storm of Fury 
mounts to his face, and he speaks to her in a whispering, hissing voice; 

' What, you are my rival, then t and therefore you shall stay, and keep the 
door for me, whilst I go in for you; but when I’m gone, if you dare to stir ofl' 
from this very board, or breathe the least murmnnng accent, I'll cut her throat 
first; and if you love her, you will not venture her life.—Nay, then I'll cut your 
throat too, and I know you love your own life at least.... Not a word more, lest 
I begin my revenge on her by killing you.*® 

He knocks over the husband, another traitor, seizes from Olivia the 
casket of jewels he had given her, casts her one or two rj^tbem, sayiilg.^ 

* Here, madam, I never yet left my wench unpmd,’ and gives thi? same, 
casket to Fidelia, whom he marries. AH these actions then appeared 
natural. Wycherley took to himself in hv dedication the title of his 
hero, Plain i he fancied he had drawn th^ portrait of a 


* The Plain Deakr^ iiL 1. 


»i&i(i.iv. 1. 
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« honest man, and praised himSelf for having set the public a^ne example; 
be had only given them the model of an avowed and energetic brute. 
'Hiat was all th4t was left of manliness in this pitiable world. Wycherley 
dcp'rivcd man of his ill-iitting French cloak, and displayed him with his 
'framework oijf muscles, and in his naked shamelessness. 

And in their midst, a great poet, blind, and fallen, his soul saddened 
by the*misery o4 the times, thus depicted the madness of the infercal 
rout: 

' Eelial camo last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself. . . who more oft than ho 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 
With lust and violence the house of God I 
In courts and palaces he also reigns. 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth tlie sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.’ ^ 

2. The WoBLDUNGS. 

/ 

I. 

In the seventeenth century a new mode of life was inaugurated in 
Europe, the worldly, which soon took the lead of and sLaped every 
other. In France especially, and in England, it appeared and gained 
ground, from the same causes and at the same time. 

In order to people the drawing-rooms, a certain political condition 
is necessary; and tins condition, which is the supremacy of the king in 
combination with a regular system of police, was established at the 
sante period on both sidei^' of the Channel. A regular police brings 
about peace among men, draw’s them out of their feudal independence 
and provincial isolation, increases and facilitates intercommunication, 
confidence, union, conveniences, and pleasures. The kingly supremacy 
calls into existence a court, the centre of intercourse, from which all 
favours flow, and which calls for a display of pleasure and splendour. ' 
The aristocracy thus attracted to one another, and attracted to the throne 
by security, curiosity, amusement, and interest, meet together, and 
become at once men of the world and men of the court. They are no 
jgUger, like th%barons of a preceding age, stai\dmg in their lofty halls, 
^arraed and stem, possessed by the idea that they might perhaps, when 
they qxiit their palace, cut each otlier to pieces, and that if they fall to 
blows in the precincts of tjie court, the executioner is ready to cut off 
their hand and stop Jhe bleeding with a red-hot iron; knowmg, more- 


# 


* Paradm Lost, book i. v. 490-60S. 
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over, that tJie*king may probably have thelh beheaded to-morrow, and ' 
ready accordingly to cast themselves on their knees and bre&k out into 
protestations of faithful submissiveness, but counting under their brcatli 
t'iC number of swords that will be mustered on their side, and the 
trusty men who keep sentinel behind the drawbridge of their castles.* 
The rights, privileges, constraints, and attractions of feudal life liavc 
disappeared.* There is no more need that the manor ^lould be a foj^- 
ress. These men can no longer experience the joy of reigning there as 
in a petty state. It has palled on them, and they quit it. Having no 
further cause to quarrel with the king, they go to him. His court is a 
drawing-room, most agreeable to the sight, and most serviceable to 
those who frequent it. Here are festivities, splendid furniture, a 
decked and chosen company, news and tittle-tattle; here they find 
pensions, titles, places for them and theirs; they receive both amuse- 
ment and profit; it is all gain and all pleasure. Here they attend 
the levee, assist at dinners, return to the ball, sit down to play, are 
there when the king goes to bed. Here they cut a dash with their 
half-French dress, their wigs, their hats loaded with feathers, their 
trunk-hose, their oannions, the large rosettes on their shoes. The ladies 
paint and patch their faces, display robes of magnificent satin and velvet, 
laced up with silver and dragging behind, and above you may see their 
white busts, whose brilliant nakedness is extended to their shoulders and 
arms. They arc gazed upon, saluted, approached. The king rides on 
horseback to Hyde Park; by his side canter the queen, and with her 
the two mistresses, Lady Gastlemaine and Mrs. Stewart: ‘ the queen in 
a white-laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, and her hair 
dressed a la negligence; . . . Mrs. Stewart with her hat cocked and a 
red plume, with her sweet eye, little Homan nose, and excellent taille.’’ 
Then they returned to Whitehall, ‘ where all the ladies walked, talking 
and fiddling with their hats and feathers, and changing and trying one 
another’s by one another’s heads, and laughing.’^ In such fine company 
there was no lack of gallantry. Perfumed gloves, pocket mirrors, work- 
boxes fitted up, apricot paste, essences, and other little love-tokens, came 
over every, week from Paris. London furnished more subsUuitial gifts, 
ear-rings, diamonds, brilliants, and golden guineas; the fair ones put 
up with these, as if they had come from a greater distance.^ Intrigues 
abounded—Heaven knowr, how many or of what kind. J^aturalJy, also, 
conversation takes a similar tone. They did not mince the adventures 
of Miss Warmestr4 th? haughty, whof ‘deceived apparently by a bad 
reckoning, took the liberty of lying-in in the midst of the court£.^» 
They spoke in whispers about the attempts of Miss Hobart, or the, 
happy misfortune of Miss Churchill, who, being very plain, but having 

^ Consult all Shakspeare's historical plays. * 

• Pepyg' Diary, it July 13, 1663. ® lUd. 

* Mintnree de Orammont, by A. Hamilton. * Ibid. ch. ix. 
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' the wit to fal! from her horse, touche* the eye^ andahfeart of the 
Duke of York. The Chevalier de Grammout related to the king the 
history of Terlhes, or of Poussatin the almoner; every one leaves the 
fiance to hear it; and when it is over, every one burets out laughing. 
*Wg perceive^ that’this is not the world of Louis xiv., and yet it is a 
world; and if it has more froth, it runs with the identical current. 
The great obieqt here also is selfish amusement,^ and to put on ap- 
pearances; people strive to be inen of fashion; a coat gives glory. 
Crammont was in despair when the rogiiery of his valet obliged him 
to wear the same suit twice over. An^er courtier pit^ues himself on 
his songs and his guitar-playing. ‘ Rm^ell had a collection of two or 
three hundred quadrilles in tablature, all of which he used to dance 
without ever having studied them.’ Jermyn was known for his success 
with the fair. ‘A gentleman,’ said Ethcredge, ‘ought to dress well, dance 
well, fence well, have a talent for love-letters, a pleasant voice in a room, 
to be always very amorous, sufficiently discreet, but not too constant.’ 
These arc already the court manners as they continued in France up to 
the time of Louis xvi. With such manners, words take the place of 
deeds. Life is passed in visits and conversations. The art of conversing 
became the chief of all; of course, to converse agreeably, to employ an 
hour, twenty subjects in an hour, hinting always, without going deep, 
in such a fashion that conversation should not be a labour, but a pro¬ 
menade. '' It Vr'as followed up by letters written in the evening, by 
madrigals or epigrams to be read in the morning, by drawing-room 
tragedies, or caricatures of society. In this manner a new literature 
was produced, the work and the portrait of the world, which was at 
once its audieuce and its model, which sprung from it, and ended in it. 

11 . 

( The art of conversation being then a necessity, people set themselves 
to acquire it. A revolutioB^as effected in mind as well as in manners. 
As soon as circumstances assume new aspects, thought assumes a new 
form. The Renaissance is ended, the Classic Age begins, and the artist 
makes room for the author. Man is returned from his first voyage 
round the world of facts; the enthusiasm, the labour of a stirred ima¬ 
gination, the tumultuous sensation of new ideas, all the faculties which 
a first discovery calls into play, have become satiated,, then ‘depressed. 
The incentive fi blunted, because the work is done. . The strangeness, 
the far vistas, the unbridled originality, the all-powerful flights of genius 
^ified at the centre of truth through the extremes' of folly, all the 
characteristics of the great discovery, are lost to sight. The imagination 
‘is tempered; the mind is disciplinecf: it retraces its steps; it walks its 
own domain once more with a satisfied curiosity, an acquired experience, 
^■jjJud^ent, as it were, chews the cud and correct itself. It finds a 
creli^on» aa^ art, a philosophy, to reform or to form anew. It is no 
bnj^er'theioinister of inspired intuition, but of a regular process of 
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decompositiooj It no longer feels or looks f&r the generality; it handies 

and observes the specialty. It selects and classifies it rbfines and 
regulates. It ceases to be the creator, and becomes the*commentator.. 
It quits the province of invention and settles down into criticism. *It 
enters upon that magnificent and confused aggregate of dogmas and 
forms, in which the preceding age has gathered up indiscriminately its 
drermis and’ discoveries; it draws thence the ideas which modifies 
verifies. It arranges them in long chains of simple ratiocination, which 
descend link by link to the vulgar apprehension. It expresses them in ; 
exact terms, which present a graduated series, step by step, to the vulgar = 
reasoning power. It marks out in the entire field of thought a series of 
compartments and a network of passages, which, excluding error and 
digression, lead gradually every mind to every object. It becomes at 
fast clear, convenient, charming. And the world lends its aid; con¬ 
tingent circumstances finish the natural revolution; the taste becomes 
changed through a declivity of its own, but also through the influence 
of the court. When conversation becomes the chief business of life, it 
modifies style after its own image, and according to its peculiar needs. 
It repudiates digression, excessive metaphor, impassioned exclamations 
all loose and overstrained ways. We cannot bawl, gesticulate, dream 
aloud, in a drawing-room ; we restrain ourselves; we criticise and keep 
watch over ourselves; we pass the time in narration and discussion; 
we stand in need of concise expression, exact language, clear and con 
nected reasoning; otherwise we cannot fence or comprehendt.each other. 
Correct style, good language, conversation, are self-generated, and very* 
quickly perfected ; for refinement is the aim of the man of the world : 
he studies to render everything more becoming and more service¬ 
able, his chattels and his speech, his periods and his dress. .Art and 
artifice are there the distinguishing mark. People pride themselves on 
being perfect in their mother tongue, never to miss the correct sense of 
any word, to avoid vulgar expressions, to string together their antitheses, 
to develop their thoughts, to employ rhetoric. Nothing is more marked 
than the contrast of the conversations of Shakspeare and Fletcher with 
those of Wycherley and Congreve. In Shakspeare the dialogue re¬ 
sembles an assault of arms; we could imagine men of skill fencing 
with words as it were in a fencing-school. They play the buffoon, sing, 
think aloud, burst out into a laugh, into puns, into fi^women’s talk 
and into poets’ talk, into quaint whimsicalities; they have a t^e for the 
ridiculous, the sparkling; one of theik dances while he speaks; the}' 
would willingly walk on their hands; there is not one grain of calctfifi; 
tion to more than three grains of folly in their heads. Here, on the. 
other hand, the characters are steady-; they reason and dispute; ratioci¬ 
nation is the basis of their style; they are^so perfect that the thing is 
overdonci and we see through it all the author, stringing his phr^ses.*^ 
They arrange a tableau, mv^ply ingenious comparisons, bidance well-* 
ordered periods. One charac'«r delivers a satire, another serves vp 
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little essay on morality. We might draw from the cUmedies of the 
time a volume of sentences; they are charged with literary morsels 
Vhich foreshadow the Spectator} They hunt for clever and humorous 
ejf^ressions, they clothe indecent circumstances with decent words; they 
‘ skip nimblj^over the fragile ice of decorum, and leave their mark with¬ 
out breaking it. I see gentlemen, seated in gilt arm-chairs, of quiet wit 
and sfudicd speech, cool in observation, eloquent sceptics, expert in the 
Mshions, lovers of elegance, dainty of fine talk as much from vanity as 
from taste, who, while conversing between a compliment and a rever¬ 
ence, will no more neglect their good style than their neat gloves or 
their hat. 

Ill 

Amongst the best and most agreeable specimens of this new refinc- 
' ment, appears Sir William Temple, a diplomatist and man of the world, 
prudent, wise, and polite, gifted with tact in conversation and in busi¬ 
ness, expert in the knowledge of the times, and in not compromising 
himself, adroit in pressing forward and in standing aside, who knew 
how to attract to himself the favour and the expectations of England, 
to obtain the eulogies of men of letters, of savants, of politicians, of the 
people, to gain a European reputation, to win all the crowns appro¬ 
priated to science, patriotism, virtue, genius, without having too much 
of science, patriotism, genius, or virtue. Such a life is the masterpiece 
of that age: fine externals on a foundation not so fine; this is its 
- abstract. His mode as an author agrees with his maxims as a politician. 
His principles and style are homogeneous; a genuine diplomatist, such 
as one meets in the drawing-rooms, having probed Europe and touched 
everywhere the bottom of things; tired of everything, specially' of 
enthusiasm, admirable in an arm-chair or at a levee, a good story¬ 
teller, waggish if need were, but in moderation, accomplished in the 
art'of maintaining the dignity of his station and of enjoying himself. 
In his retreat at Sheen, afterwards at Moor Park, he employs his leisure 
in writing; and he w'rites as a man of his rank would speak, very 
well, that is to say, tvith dignity and facility, particularly when he writes 
of the countries he has visited, of the incidents he has seen, the noble 
amusements which serve to pass his time.^ He has an income of fifteei^ 
iiundred a year, and a nice sinecure in Ireland. He retired from public 
life during momentous struggles, siding neither with the king nor 
against him, resolved, as he tell» us himself, not to set himself against 
jlje current when the current is irresistible. He lives peacefully in 
the country with his wife, his sister, his secretary, his dependants, 
receiving the visits of strangers, who are anxious to see the negotiator 


i^ake, for example, Farquhar's Beam Stratogem^ ii. 1. 

* * Consult especially, Obaervatwat upon the United Provi$icea the Neiherlande; 

0/ Qflrdeimg* 
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of the Triple lilHance, and sometimes of the new King William, who, 
unable to obtain his services, comes occasionally to seek his counsel. 
He plants and gardens, in a fertile soil, in a country *the climate of 
which agrees with him, amongst regular flower-beds, by the side oV a 
very straight canal, bordered by a straight terrace; and he \auds himself 
in set terms, and with suitable discreetness, for the character he possesses 
and the part he has chosen 

* I have often wondered how such sharji and violent invectives come to he made 
80 generally against Epicurus, by the ages that followed him, whose admirable wit, 
felicity of expression, excellence of nature, sweetness of conversation, temperance 
of life and constancy of death, made him so beloved by his friends, admired by 
his scholars, and honoured by the Athenians.’ ^ 

lie docs well to defend Epicurus, because he has followed his precepts, 
sfivoiding every great disorder of the intelligence, and installing himself, 
like one of Lucretius’ gods, in the interspace of worlds; as he says: 

‘Where factions were once entered and rooted iu a state, they thought it 
madness for good men to meddle with public affairs.’ 

And again: 

‘ Tlio true service of the public is a business of so much labour and so ranch 
care, that though a good and wise man may not refuse it, if he be called to it by 
his Priuce or his country, and thinks he may be of more than vulgar use, yet he 
will seldom or never seek it; but leaves it commonly to men who, under the dis¬ 
guise of public good, pursue their own designs of wealth, power, and such bastard 
honours as usually attend them, not tliat which is the true, and only true, rewaifl 
of virtue. ’ 

Tliis is how he reveals himself. Thus presented to us, he goes on to 
talk of the gardening which he practises, and first of the six grand 
Epicureans who have illustrated the doctrine of their master—Csesar, 
Atticus, Lucretius, Horace, Maecenas, Virgil; then of the various sorts 
of gardens which have a name in the world, from the garden of Eden, 
and the garden of Alcinoiis, to those of Holland and Italy; and alHliis 
at some length, like a man who listens to himself and is listened to by 
others, who does rather profusely the honours of Ins house and of hU 
wit to his guests, but does them with grace and dignity, not dogmati¬ 
cally nor haughtily, but in varied tones, aptly modulating his voice and 
gestures. He recounts the four kinds of grapes which he has introduced 
into England, and confesses that he has been extravagant, yet does not 
regret it; for five years he has not once wished to see ].iondon. He 
intersperses technical advice with anecdotes; whereof one relates to 
Charles ii., who praised the English climate above all others, saying^ ^ 

* He thought that was the best climate, where he could be abroad in the air, 

with pleasure, or at least without trouble or inconveuieuce, the most days of the 
year, and the most hours of the day.’ ^ 

Another about the Bishop of Munster, who, ungble to grow anyt^io^ 


* Temple’s Works: 0/ Gardening, ii 10(k 
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but cherries ia his orchard* had collected all the varieti<fe, and so per¬ 
fected the‘trees that he had fruit from May to September. The reader 
Peels an inward gratification when he hears an eyewitness relate minute 
derails of such great men. Our attention is aroused immediately; we 
in consequence imagine ourselves denizens of the court, and smile com¬ 
placently : no matter if the details be slender ; they serve passably well, 
^Jiey constitute r* a half hour with the aristocracy,’ like a lordly Vray of 
taking snuff, or shaking the lace of one’s ruffles. Such is the interest 
of courtly conversation; it can be held about nothing; the excellence 
of the manner lends this nothing a peculiar charm ; you hear the sound 
of the voice, you are amused by the half smile, abandon yourself to the 
fluent stream, forget that these are ordinary ideas; you observe the 
narrator, his wig, the cane he toys with, the ribbons on his shoes, his 
easy walk over the smooth gravel of his garden paths between the 
faultless hedges; the ear, tl\e mind even is charmed, captivated by the 
appropriateness of his diction, by the abundance of his ornate periods, 
by the dignity and fulness of a style which is involuntarily regular, 
which, at first artificial, like good breeding, ends, like true good breed¬ 
ing, by being changed into a real necessity and a natural talent. 

Unfortunately, this talent occasinn.ally leads to blunders; when a man 
speaks well about everything, he tliinks he has a right to speak of every¬ 
thing. He plays philosopher, critic, even man of learning ; and indeed 
becomes so actually, at least with the ladies. Such a man writes, like 
Temple, Essays on the Nature of Govermmnt^ on Heroic Virtue^ on 
poetry; that is, little treatises on society, on the beautiful, on the philo¬ 
sophy of history. He is the Locke, the Herder, the Bentley of the 
drawing-room, and nothing else. Now and then, doubtless, his mother 
wit leads him to fair original judgments. Temple was the first to dis¬ 
cover a P ind nrio gl ow in the old chant of Bagnar Lodbrog, and to 
place Don Quixote in the first rank of modern fictions; and moreover, 
whdh he handles a subject within his range, like the causes of the pow'er 
and decline of the Turks, his reasoning is admirable. But otherwise, 
he is simply the scholar; nay, in him the pedant crops out, and the 
worst of pedants, who, being ignorant, wishes to seem w’ise, wlio quotes 
the history of every land, hauling in Jupiter, Saturn, Osiris, Fo-hi, 
Confucius, Manco-Capac, Mahomet, and discourses on all these obscure 
and unknown civilisations, as if he had laboriously studied them, on 
his own behalf, at their source, and not at second hand, through the 
extracts of his secretary, or the books of others. One he came to 
; having plunged into a literary dispute, and claimed superiority 
/or tha ancients over the moderns, he imagined himself a Hellenist, an 
antiquarian, related the voyages of Pythagoras, the education of Orpheus, 
and remarked that the Greek sages 

[ * Ooippaie this essay with tliat of Carlyle, on Heroes tmd Heto- Worship ; the 
title end subject are similar; it is enrions to note the difference of the two centuriea 
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* were commlnlor excelleat poets, and great physicians; thev were so learned • 
in natural philosophy, that they foretold not only eclipses in the heavens, but 
earthquakes at land and storms at sea, great droughts and great plagues, mush 
plenty or much scarcity of certain sorts of fruits or grain; not to mention •the 
magical powers attributed to several of them, to allay storms, to raise gales, ten 
appease commotions of people, to make plagues ccfase. ’ * » 

Admirable faculties, which we ilb longer possess. Again he regretted 
the d*ecay of music, * by which men and beasts, fishe#, fowls, and 
pents, were so frequently enchanted, and their very natures changed; 
by which the passions of men were raised to the greatest heiglit and 
violence, and then as suddenly appeased, so as they might be justly 
said to be turned into lions or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the 
powers and charms of this admirable ait.’* lie wished to ennmerate 
the greatest modern writers, and forgot to mention in his catalogue, 

** amongst the Italians,“ Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso; in his list 
of French, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliere, Corneille, Racine, and Boilcau; 
in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon; and in his list of English, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton;’ though, by way of com¬ 
pensation, he inserted the names of Paolo Sai^pi, Guevara, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Seldcn, Voiture, and Bussy-Rabutin, ‘ author of the Amours ds 
GauV To cap all, he declared the fables of iEsop a dull Byzantine 
compilation, and the letters of Phalaris a wretched sophistical forgery, 
admirable and authentic 

‘ It may perhaps bo further affirmed, iu favour of ilic ancients, tliat the oldest 
books we have are still in their kind the best. The two most ancient that I know 
of in prose, among those we call profane authors, are iEsop’s Fables and Phalaris’ 
Epistles, both living near the same time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. 
As the first has been agreed by all ages since for the greatest master iu his kind, 
and all others of that sort have been but imitations of his oiiguial; so I think the 
Epistles of Phalaria to have more grace, more spirit, more force of wit and genina, 
than any others I have ever seen, eitlier ancient or modern.’ 

And then, in order to commit himself beyond remedy, he gravely 
remarked: 

* 1 know several learned men (or that usually pass for each, under the name of 

critics) have not esteemed them genuine, and Politian with some otliers have attri 
buted them to imeian; but 1 think he must have little skill in painting that 
cannot find out tins to bo an original: such diversity of passions, upon such 
variety of actions and passages of life and government, such freedom of thought, 
such boldness of expression, such bounty to his friends, such scom of his enemies, 
such honour of learned men, such esteem of good, such knowledge of life, su^h 
contempt of with such fierceness of flature and cruelty of revenge, could 
never he reprcstoled but by him that possessed them; and I esteem Lucian to Ime * 
be(mno more capable of writing than of acting what Phalaris did. In dl one writ,. 
yot find the scholar or the sophist; and in ail the other, the tyrant- and the 
commander.*^ , 

^ Temple’s "Woilss, il: An Essay uiJfon the Anci&U attd Modem Iteaminy, *165, 

* Ibid. 166. - * Maeaulay’s Works, vt 818 : E^sOy on Sir WtUtam fempu,* 

* An Essay vpon ike A ndent and Modem LeariUh!/, ITA • 
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Fine rhetoric truly; it sad that a passage so aptlyshould 
cover so ntany stupidities. All this appeared very triumphant; and the 
tftxiversal appl&use vi'ith which this fine oratorical bombast was greeted 
demonstrates the taste and the culture, the hollowness and the politeness, 
*of the elegqpt world of which Temple was the marvel, and which, like 
Temple, loved only the varnish of truth. 


Such were the ornate and polished manners which gradually pierce 
through debauchery and assume the ascendant. Insensibly the current 
grows clearer, and marks out its course like a stream, which forcibly 
entering a new bed, moves with difficulty at first through a heap of 
mud, then pushes forward its still murky waters, which are purified 
little by little. These debauchees try to be men of the world, and 
sometimes succeed in it. Wycherley writes well, very clearly, without 
the least trace of euphuism, almost in the French manner. He makes 
Dsippcrwit say of Lucy, in measured phrase, ‘ She is beautiful without 
affectation, amorous without impertinence,.. . frolic without rudeness.’^ 
When he desires it he is ingenious, and his gentlemen exchange happy 
comparisons. ‘ Mistresses,’ says one, ‘ are like books: if you pore upon 
them too much, they doze you, and make you unfit for company; but 
if used discreetly, you are the fitter for conversation by ’em.* ‘Yes,’ 
says another, ‘ a mistress should be like a little country retreat near the 
town; not to dwell in constantly, but only for a night and away, to taste 
the town the better when a man returns.’* These folk have style, even 
out of place, and in spite of the situation or condition of the persons. 
A shoemaker in one of Etheredge’s plays says: ‘ There is never a man in 
the town lives more like a gentleman with his wife than I do. I never 
mind her motions; she never inquires into mine. We speak to one 
another civilly, hate one another heartily.’ There is perfect art in this 
littfe speech; everything is complete, even to the symmetrical antithesis 
of words, ideas, sounds: what a fine talker is this same satirical shoe¬ 
maker I After a satire, a madrigal. In one place a certain character 
exclaims, in the very middle of a dialogue, and in sober prose, “ Pretty 
pouting lips, with a little moisture hanging on them, that look like the 
Province rose fresh on the bush, ere the morning sun has quite drawn 
up the dew,’ |s not this the graceful gallantry of the court ? Rochester • 
li.mself sometimes might furnish a parallel. Two or three of his songs 
arc still to be found in the expurgated books of extracts^ use amongst 
•nl&dest young girls. It matters nothing that such men are really scamps; 

«they must be every moment using compliments and salutations: before 
women whom they wish to seduce they are compelled to warble tender 
words and insipidities: they acknowledge but one check, the necessity 

appear well’bred; yet this check sufiices to restrain them. Rochester 

» ^ L<m in a Wood, Hi 2. * The ComUry W\fe, i L 
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is c/*iTect in the midi.t of his filth; if 4ie talks lewdlj', it is in the 
able and exact manner of Boileau. All these roisterers aitn at being 
wits and men of the world. Sir Charles Sedley ruins an<J pollutes liirn^ 
self, but Charles ii. calls him ‘ the viceroy of Apollo,’ Buckinglidm 
extols ‘the magic of his style.’ He is the most charming, the most* 
sought after of talkers; he makes puns and verses, always agreeable, 
sometimes refined; he handles dexterously the pretty jargon of niytho- 
logy; he insinuates into his airy, flowing verses all the dainty a^cl 
somewhat affected prettinesses of the drawing-room. He sings thus 
to Chloris: 

* My p.'isnon with your beauty grew, 

While Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother favour’d you. 

Threw a new flaming dart.’ 

And then sums up: 

‘ Each gloried in their wanton part; 

To make a lover, he 
Employ’d tlie utmost of his art; 

To make a beauty, she.’* 

There is no love whatever in these pretty thingr ; they are received 
as they are presented, with a smile; they form part of the conventional 
language, the polite attentions due from gentlemen to ladies. I suppose 
they would send them in the morning ivilli a nosegay, or a box of 
preserved fruits. Roscommon indites some verses on a dead lapdog, on 
a young lady’s cold; this naughty cold prevents her singing—cursed be 
the winter! And hereupon he takes the winter to task, abuses it at 
length. Here you have the literary amusements of the worldling. 
They first treat love, then danger, most airily and gaily. On the eve 
of a naval contest, Dorset, at sea, amidst the pitching of his vessel, 
addresses a celebrated song to the ladies. There is nothing weighty in 
it, either sentiment or wit; people hum the couplets as they pass; they 
emit a gleam of gaiety; the next moment they are forgotten. Dorset 
at sea writes to the ladies, on the night before an engagement: 

‘ Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 

We have too much of lltat at sea.’ 

And again: 

* Should foggy Opdam chance to know 

Our sad and dismal story, 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at G^eree. 

For what resistance can they find 

From men who’ve left their hearts behind I * 

Then come jests too much in the English style: 

* Then if we write not by each post, 

Think not we are unkind; . . 


t Sir Cliarles Sedley’» Works, ed. Briscoe, 1778,2 tola.; TH MttU/et ry Qardtn, fl. 
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Our tcars»wc’]l send a speedier way; ^ / 

The tide shall bi-ing them twice a day.' 

Slich tears carf hardly flow from sorrow; the lady regards them as the 
lov*er sheds them, good-naturedly. She is ‘at a play’(he thinks so, 
and tells hep so): 

‘ Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 

^ ^ Sit careless at a play, , 

* Perhaps permit some happier man 

To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan.’* 

Dorset hardly troubles himself about it, plays with poetry without excess 
or assiduity, with u rapid pen, writing to-day a verse against Doriiida, 
to-morrow a satire against Mr. Howard, always easily and without 
study, like a true gentleman. He is an earl, a chamberlain, and rich ; 
he pensions and patronises poets as he would flirts—to amuse himself, 
without binding himself. The Duke of Buckingham does the same, 
and also the contrary; caresses these, parodies those; is flattered, 
mocked, and ends by receiving Ins portrait at Dryden’s hands,—a chef 
tVmuvre, but ifbt flattering. We have seen such pastimes and such 
bickerings in France; we find here the same manners and the same 
literature, because we find here also the same society and the same spirit. 

Among these poets, and in the front rank, is Edmund Waller, who 
lived and wrote in this manner to his eighty-second year: a man of 
wit and fashion, well-bred, familiar from his youth with great people, 
endued with tact and foresight, quick at repartee, not easy to put out 
of countenance, but selfish, of indifferent feelings, having changed 
sides more than once, and hearing very well the memory of his ter¬ 
giversations ; in short, a good model of the worldling and the courtier. 
It was he who, having once praised Cromwell, and afterward Cliarles ir., 
but the latter more feebly than the former, said by way of excuse: 

‘ Poets, your Majesty, succeed better in fiction than in truth.' In 
tins kind of existence, three-quarters of the poetry is written for the 
occasion ; it is the small change of conversation or flattery; it resembles 
the little events or the little sentiments from which it sprang. One, 
piece is written on tea, another on the queen’s portrait; it is necessary 
to pay one’s court; moreover, ‘ His Majesty has requested some verses.’ 
One lady makes him a present of a silver pen, straight he throws his 
gratitude into^rhyme; another has the power of sleeping at will, straight . 
a sportive stanza; a false report is spread that she has just had her* 
portrait painted, straight a copy of verses on this grave affair. A little 
•> fWther on there are verses to the Countess of Carlisle on her chamber, 

. condolences to ray Lord of Northumberland on the death of his wife, a 
pretty thing on a lady ‘ passing through a crowd of people,’ an answer, 
verse for verse, to some rhymes of Sir John Suckling. He seizes any¬ 
thing frivokius, new„ or convenient, on tlie wing; and his poetry is only 


' fiVorka qf Hit Haris Bodmlett Iloscommon, atulDomi, 2 voh., 1731, ii. 54. 
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a written c^tijirersation,—I mean the conversation which goes on at a • 
ball, when people speak for the sake of speaking, lifting a lock of one’s 
wig, or twisting about a glove. Gallantry, as he confesses, holds tfie 
chief place here, and one may be pretty certain that the love is nqt 
over-sincere. In fact, Waller sighs on purpose (Sacharisyi had a fine* 
dowry), or at least for the sake .of good manners; that which is most 
evident in his tender poems is, that he aims at a flowing style anS. 
rhymes. II 2 is affected, he exaggerates, he strains after wit, he is 
always an author. Not venturing to address Sachjurissa herself, he 
addresses Mrs. Braghton, her attendant, ‘ his fellow-servant; ’ 

‘ So, in those nations which tlie Sun adore, 

Some modest Persian, or some weak-eyed Moor, 

No higher dares advance his dazzled sight 
» Than to some gilded cloud, which near the light 

Of their ascending god adorns the east, 

And, graced witli his hoam, outshines the rest.’ * 

A fine comparison! That is a well-made courtesy ; I hope Sacharissa 
responds with oue equally correct. Ills despairs bear the same flavour; 
he pierces the groves of Penshurst with his cries, ‘ reports his flume to 
the beeches,’ and the well-bred beeches ‘ bow their heads, .-is if they 
felt the same.’^ It is probable that, in these mournful walks, bis 
greatest care was lest he should wet the soles of his high-heeled shoes. 
These transports of love bring in the classic machinery, Apollo and 
the Muses. Apollo is annoyed that one of his servants is ill-treated, 
and bids him depart; and he departs, telling Sacliariss;i that she is 
harder than an oak, and that she was certainly produced from a rock.® 
There is one genuine reality in all this—sensuality; not ardent, but 
light and gay. There is a certain piece. The Fall, which an abbe of the 
court of Louis xv. might have written: 


^ The Poets of Great Britain, ed. 1!. Anilcrsou, 14 vols., 17t>2, v. ; Wilier, 
Epistle X. 478. 

* Ibid. 462. 

® ‘ While in this park I sing, the list’ning deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear j 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the same. , 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bow’rs 
With loud complaints, they answ'er me in show’re. 

To thee a wild and cruel soul is giv'n, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heav'ii. 

, . . The rock, 

That cloven rock, produc’d thee. . . . 

This last complaint th’ indulgent e4b did pierce 
Of Just Apollo, president of verse; • 

Highly conc^ed that the Muse should bring 

Damage to one whom he liad taught to sing. ’— /bit?, p. 452. 
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* Then blush not, Fair! or on him frown, . • » i 
How could the youth, alas I but bend 

• Wlien his whole Heav’n upon him lean’d; 

If aught by him amiss were done, 

• ■ "Twas that he let you rise so soon. ’ * 

0th sr piece! smack of their surroundings, and are not so poKshed: 

* Amoret! as sweet, as good, 

As the most delicious food, 

Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart.’ ■ 

I should not be pleased, were I a woman, to be compared to a beef¬ 
steak, though that be appetising; nor should I like any more to find 
myself, like Sacharissa, placed on a level with good wine, which flies 
to the head: 

* Sacharissa'e beauty’s wine, 

Which to madness doth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain 

'Phat is mortal can sustain.’ * 

► 

This is too much honour for port wine and meat. The English back- 
ground crops up hero, and elsewhere; for example, the beautiful 
Sacharissa, having ceased to bo beautiful, asked Waller if he would 
write again verses for her; he answered, ‘Yes, madame, when you 
are as young and ns handsome as you were formerly.’ Here is some¬ 
thing to shock a Frenchman. Nevertheless Waller is usually amiable ; 
a sort of brilliant light floats like a halo round his verses ; he is always 
elegant, often graceful. Ilis gracefulness is like the perfume exhaled 
from the world; fresh toilettes, ornamented drawing-rooms, the abund¬ 
ance and all those refined and delicate comforts give to the soul a sort 
of sweetness which is brcjvthed forth in obliging compliments and smiles. 
Waller has such, and that most flattering, apropos of a bud, a girdle, 
a K)se. Such bouquets become his hands and his art. He pays an 
excellent compliment * To young Lady Lucy Sidney ’ on her age. And 
what could be more attractive for a denizen of the drawing-rooms, than 
this bud of still unopened youth, but which blushes already, and is on 
the point of expanding ? , 

* Yet, fairest blossom! do not slight 
Tliat age which you may know so soon. 

The rosy morn resigns her light 
And^milder glyry to the noon.’ * 

•jAil his verses flow with a continuous harmony, clearness, facility, 
though his voice is never raised, or out of tune, or rough, nor loses 
I its true accent, except by the worldling’s affectation, which regularly 
^varies all tones in ordervto soften them. His poetry resembles one 

'" •’. « ' ' ■— 

* » The Poete of OretU BfUam, Waller, r, 466, 

„ '•jm.m. iim. 
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of those affected, bedizened women, busy in inclining their • 

head on one side, and murmuxing with a soft voice common|^lace things 
which they cannot be said to think, yet agreeable in tBeir beribbonfed 
dress, and who would please altogether if they did not dream of always 
pleasing. ^ ' 

It is not that these men cannot handle grave subjects; but they handle 
them in,their own fashion, without gravity or depth, "^hat the courtier 
most lacks is the genuine sentiment of a discovered and personal i(lea. 
'J'hat which interests him most is the correctness of the adornment, and 
the perfection of external form. They care little for the foundation, 
much for the outer shape. In fact, it is form which they take for their 
subject in nearly all their serious poetry; they are critics, they lay 
down precepts, they compose Poetic Arts. Denham, and afterwards 
# Roscommon, teach in complete poems the art of translating poetry well. 
The Duke of Buckingham versified an Essay on PocU'y^ and an Essay 
on Satire. Dryden is in the first rank of these pedagogues. Like 
Drydcn again, they turn translators, amplifiers. Roscommon translated 
the Ars Poetica of Horace, Waller the first^ct of Pompee^ Denham some 
fragments of Homer and Virgil, and an Italian poem on Justice and 
Temperance. Rochester composed a satire against Mankind, in the style , 
of Boileau, and also an epistle on Nothing ; the amorous Waller wrote a 
didactic poem on Tire Fmr of God, and another in six cantos on Divine 
Love. These are exercises of style. They take a theological thesis, an 
open question of philosophy, a poetic maxim, and develop it in jointed 
prose, furnished with rhymes; they discover nothing, invent nothing, 
feel little, and only aim at expressing good arguments in classical 
metaphors, in exalted terms, after a conventional model. Most of their 
verses consist of two nouns, furnished with epithets, and connected by 
.a verb, like one’s college Latin verses. The epithet is good: they had 
to hunt through the Gradus for it, or, as Boileau wills it, they had to 
cany the line unfinished in their heads, and had to think about ft an 
hour in the open air, until at last, at the corner of a wood, they found 
the word which had escaped. I yawn, but applaud. At this price a 
generation ends by forming the sustained style which is necessary to 
support, make public, and demonstrate great things. Meanwhile, with vj 
their ornate, official diction, and their borrowed thought, they are like 
formal chamberlains, in embroiderri coats, present at a royal marriage 
or an august baptism, empty of head, grave in manner, admirable for ; 
dignity aud bearing, with the punctili<ii and the ideas of a dmumy; 

V. 

« 

One of them only (Dryden always excepted) rc ^ toJalenti Sir John 
Eteijfiam,' the First’s secretary, IJe was employed in public 

affairs, and after a dissolute youth, turned to serious habitsj and le|vin)^ 
behind him satiric verse and party tricky attainea in riper years 
ojratorical jtyle. His best jgoem, Cooper^a IliU^ is descriptioi^of a 
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hill and its surroundings, Mended with the historical idqa^ which the 
sight recalls, and the moral reflections which its appearance naturally 
sftggests. All* these subjects are in accordance with the nobility and 
the limitation of the classical spirit, and display his vigour without 
’betraying l^s weaknesses; the poet could show' off his whole talent 
without forcing it. Ilis fine language exhibits all its beauty, because 
i^ is smcere. \ye find pleasure in following the regular progress of 
those copious passages in which his ideas, opposed or combined, attain 
for the first time their definite place and full clearness, where symmetry 
only brings out the argument more clearly, e.xpansion only completes 
thought, antithesis and repetition do not induce trifling and affectation, 
where the music of the verso, adding the breadth of sound to the fulness 
of sense, conducts the chain of ideas, without effort or disorder, by an 
appropriate measure to a becoming order and movement. Gratification' 
is united with solidity; the author of Cooper's Hill knows how to please 
as well as to impress. Ilis poem is like a king’s park, dignified and 
level without doubt, but arranged for the pleasure of the sight, and full 
of choice prospects. It leads us by easy digressions across a multitude 
of varied thoughts. It shows us here a mountain, yonder a memorial 
of the nymphs, a classic memorial, like a portico filled with statues, 
further on a wide river-course, and by its side the ruins of an abbey; 
each page of tlie poem is like a distinct alley, with its distinct perspective. 
Further on, our thoughts are turned to the superstitions of the ignorant 
middle-ages, and to the excesses of the recent revolution; then comes 
the picture of a royal hunt; we see the trembling stag brought to a 
stand in the midst of the leaves: 

‘ lie calls to mind his strength, and then his spceil, 

Ilis winged heels, and then his anned head ; 

With tJiese t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But tear prevails, and Lids him tnist his feet. 

So fast he Hies, that his reviewing eye 

Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry.’ ^ 

These are the worthy spectacles and the studied diversity of the grounds 
of a nobleman. Every object, moreover, receives here, as in a king’s 
palace, all the adornment which can be given to it; elegant epithets 
are introduced to embellish a feeble substantive; the decorations of 
art transform the commonplace of nature ; vessels are ‘floating towers;’ 
the Thames is the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons ; the airy mountain 
hides its proud head among tbs clouds, whilst a shady mantle clothes 
^its^^ides. Among different kinds of ideas, there is one kingly, fall of 
^stately and magnificent ceremonies, of self-contained and studied ges¬ 
tures, of correct yet commanding figuics, uniform and imposing like 
the appointments of a palace; hence the classic writers, and Denham 
bmongst them, draw jdl their poetic tints. From this every object and 
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circumstan^^ takes its colouring, becauSe constrained to come into* 
contact with it. Here the object and circunjstances are compelled to 
traverse other things. Denham is not a mere courtier, he is *an 
Englishman; that i?,^preoccupied by moral emotions. He often qu|t8 
liis landscape to enter into some grave reflection; polices, religion, 
come to disturb the enjoyment of his eyes; in reference to a hill or a 
forest, he meditates upon man; externals lead him inward; impressions 
of the senses to contemplations of the soul. The men of this race 
are by nature and custom esoteric. When he sees the Thames throw 
itself into the sea, he compares it with ‘mortal life hasting to meet 
eternity.’ The face of a mountain, beaten by storms, reminds him of 
‘ the common fate of all that’s high or great.’ The course of the liver 
suggests to liira ideas of inner reformation: 

‘ 0 could I flow like thee ! and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Thongli deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dnll; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes; his curled hrows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows; 

While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat, 

The common fate of all that’s high or great.’ ^ 

There is in the English mind an indestructible stock of moral instincts, 
and grand melancholy; and it is the greatest confirmation of this, that 
Ave can discover such a stock at the court of Charles ii. 

These are, however, but rare openings, and as it were levellings of 
the original rock. The habits of the worldling are as a thick layer Avhich 
cover it throughout. Manners, conversation, style, the stage, taste, all 
is French, or tries to be; they imitate France as they are able, and go 
there to mould tliemselves. Many cavaliers went there, driven away 
by CromAvell. Denham, Waller, Roscommon, and Rochester resided 
there; the Duchess of NeAVcastle, a poetess of the time, was married at 
Paris; the Duke of Buckingham served a campaign under Turenne; 
Wycherley was sent to France by his father, Avho wished to rescue him 
from the contagion of Puritan opinions; Vanbrugh, one of the best 
comic playwrights, went thither to contract a polish. , The two courts 
Averc allied almost nlAvays in fact, and always in heart, by a com¬ 
munity of interests, and of religious ai!d monarchical ideas. Charles ir. 
accepted from Louis xiv. a pension, a mistress, counsels, and examfiTes,* 
the nobility followed their prince, and France Avas the model of the 
English court. Her literature and manners, the finest of tlie classic 
age, led the fashion. We perceive in English writings that Frencji 
authors are their masters, and that they Avere iis the hands of all«weR- 


* The Poets of Great Britain, v., Dcaliam, 'jfd. 
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educated people. They consiilted Bossuet, translated Cornfille, imitated 
Moli^re, respected Boileau. It went so far, that the greatest gallants of 
fth*em tried to altogether French, to mix some scraps of French in 
, every phrase. ‘ It is as ill-hreeding now to speak good English,’ says 
Wycherley, / as to 'write good English, good sense, or a good hand.’ 
I’hese Frenchified coxcombs' are compliment-mongers, always pow- 
d§^ed, pcrfumed,t‘ eminent for being bicn gant^s.’ They affect delicacy, 
they are fastidious; they find the English coarse, gloomy, stiff; they try 
lo be giddy and thoughtless ; they giggle and prate at random, placing 
the glory of man in the perfection of his wig and his bows. The 
theatre, which ridicules these imitators, is an imitator after their 
faslsion. French comedy, like French politeness, becomes their model. 
'Phey copy both, altering without equalling them ; for monarchical and 
classic France is, amongst all nations, the best fitted from its instincts 
and institutions for the modes of worldly life, and the works of an 
oratorical mind. England follows it in this course, being carried away 
by the universal current of the age, but at a distance, and drawn aside 
by its national peculiarities. It is this common direction and this 
particular deviation which the society and its poetry have proclaimed, 
iind which the stage and its characters will display. 


VI. 

Four prinripal writers established this comedy—Wycherley, Con¬ 
greve, Yaubrugh, Farquhar:^ the first gross, and in the first irruption 
‘of vice; the others more sedate, possessing more a taste for urbanity 
‘ than debauchery ; yet all men of the world, and priding themselves on 
i their good breeding, on passing their days at court or in fine company, 
I on having the tastes and bearing of gentlemen. ‘ I am not a literary 
man,’ said Congreve to Yoltaire, ‘I am a gentleman.’ In fact, as Pope 
. said, he lived more like a man of quality than a man of letters, was 
iiotdd for his successes with the fair, and passed his latter years in the 
house of the Duchess of Marlborough. I have said that Wycherley, 
under Charles ii., was one of the most fashionable courtiers. He served 
in the army for some time, as did also Yanbrngh and Farquhar; nothing 
is more gallant than the name of Captain which they employed, the 
military stories they brought back, and the feather they stuck in their 
hats. They all wrote comedies on the same worldly and classical 
mode? •nade up of probable incidents such as we observe around us 
every day, of well-bred characters such as we commonly meet in a draw- 
•in^airoom, correct and elegant conversations such as well-bred mefi can 
.carry on. This theatre, wanting in poetry, fancy, and adventures, imita¬ 
tive an4^4'scursive, was formed at the same time as that of Molifere, by 

■■■ ■ ■ '■J--—n -a- 

. ^ Etliefedge's Sir FopUnff Flutter j Wycherley** The Oentleman Daticinn' 
•naster, p Sf. 

*?^rQia 1672 to 1726. 
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the same «^$es, and on his model, so that in order to comprt^iend it < 
we must compare it with that of Moli^re. 

* Moli^re belongs to no nation,’ said a great English ftctor (Kemblt);; 
* one day the god of comedy, wishing to write, became a man, ‘and; 
happened to fail into France.’ I accepf this saying; but^in becomiriig 
man he found himself, at the same time, a man of the seventeenth century 
and a Frenchman, and that is how he was the god pf comedy. 
amuse honest folk,’ said Moliere, ‘what a strajige task 1* Only tliC French 
art of the ^l^venteenth century could succeed in that; for it consists in 
leading by an agreeable path to general notions; and the taste for these 
notions, as well as the custom of treading this path, is the peculiar mark 
of honest folk. Moli6re, like llaciue, expands and develops. Open«any. 
one of his plays that comes to hand, and the first scene in it, chosen at 
, random; afte: three replies you are carried away, or rather led away. 
The second continues the urst, the third carries out the second, the 
iburth completes all; a current is created which bears us on, which 
bears us away, which does not release us until it is exhausted. There 
is no check, no digression, no episodes to distract our attention. To 
prevent the lapses of an absent mind, a secondary character intervenes, 
a lackey, a lady’s-maid, a wife, who, couplet by couplet, repeat in ^ 
different fashion the reply of the principal character, and by mcam 
of symmetry and contrast restrain us in the path laid down. Arrived 
at the end, a second current seizes us and acts like the hrst. It is com¬ 
posed like the oth^r, and with regard to the other. It throws it out by 
contrast, or strengthens it by resemblance. Here the valets repeat the 
dispute, there the reconciliation of their masters. In one place, Alceslc, 
drawn in one direction through three pages by anger, is drawn in a 
contrary direction, and through three pages, by love. Further on, 
tradesmen, professors, neighbours, domestics, relieve each other scene 
after scene, in order to bring out in clearer light the pretentiousness 
and Ru llibil ity of M. Jourdain. Every scene, every act, brings out in 
greater relief, completes, or prepares another. All is united, and all is 
simple; the action progresses, and progresses only to carry on the idea; 
there is no complication, no incidents. One comic event suffices for the 
story. A dozen conversations make up the play of the Misan^irope. 
The same situation, five or six times renewed, is the whole of PKcoh 
fles Femmes. These pieces are made out of nothing. They have no 
need of incidents, they find ample space in the compass of one room 
and one day, without surprises, withoiit decoration, with a carpet and 
four Sirm-chairs. This paucity of matter throws out the ideas njdlre. 
clearly and quickly; in fact, their whole aim is to bring those ideas, 
prominently forward; the simplicity of the subject,'the progress of the 
lUJtion, the relation of the scenes,—^to this ejrerything tends. At every 
step,^he clearness increases, the impression is deejiened, the viciou^iess 
stands out; ridicule is piled up until, before so many apt and united* 
appeals, laiiifhter forc^ its way and breaks forth. And this lau^te^ 
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is not a mere outburst of physical amusement; it is the judgment which 
incites it. ’ llie writer is a philosopher, who brings us into contact with 
a'universal trbth by a particular example. We understand through 
him, as through La Bruy6re or Nicole, the force of prejudice, the 
obstinacy oji conventionality, the blindness of love. The couplets of 
his dialogue, like the arguments of their treatises, are but the worked 
qpt proof and ^Iie logical justification of a pi-econceived conclusion. 
\\^e philosopliise with him on humanity; we think bccaus%^he has 
tliought. And he has only thought thus in the character ^ a French¬ 
man, for an audience of French men of the world. In him we taste a 
national pleasure. French refined and systematic intelligence, the most 
exact in seizing on the subordination of ideas, the most ready in sepa¬ 
rating ideas from matter, the most fond of clear and tangible ideas, 
finds in him its nourishment and its echo. None who has sought to < 
show us mankind, has led us by a straighter and easier mode to a more 
distinct and speaking portrait. 

I will add, to a more pleasing portrait,—and this is the main talent 
of comedy: it consists in keeping back what is hateful; and mark, in 
the world that which is hateful abounds. As soon as you will paint 
the world truly, philosophically, you meet with vice, injustice, and 
everywhere indignation; amusement flees before anger and morality. 
Consider the basis of Tartufe; an obscene pedant, a red-faced hypo¬ 
critical wretch, who, palming himself off on an honest and refined 
family, tries to drive the son away, marry the daughter, corrupt the 
wife, ruin and imprison the father, and almost succeeds in it, not by 
clever plots, but by vulgar mummery, and by the coarse audacity of 
his caddish disposition. What could be more repellent? And how 
is amusement to be drawn from such a subject, where Beaumarchais 
and La Bruyfere^ failed? Similarly, in the Misanthrope^ is not the 
spectacle of a loyally sincere and honest man, very much in love, 
whbm his virtue finally overwhelms with ridicule and drives from 
society, a sad sight to see? Rousseau was annoyed that it should 
produce laughter; and if we were to look upon the subject, not in 
Moliirc, but in itself, we should find enough to revolt our natural 
generosity. Recall his other plots: Georges Dandin mystified, 64ronte 
beaten, Arnolphe duped, Harpagon plundered, Sganarelle married, girls 
seduced, louts thrashed, simpletons turned financiers. There are sorrows 
here, and deep ones; many would rather weep than laugh at them. 
Arnolphe, Dandin, Harpagon, are almost tragic characters; and when 
. wbesee them in the world instead of the theatre, we are not dispensed to 
.sarcasm, but to pity. Picture to yourself the originals from whom 
MoU^re has taken his doctors. Consider this venturesome experimenta¬ 
list, who, in the interest cf science, tries a new saw, or inoculates a 

f 

1- ^ f| Vi 

^O^nphre, in T^a Bniyfere’s CaractireSf ch. xiii 4e la Modej BojearSi in 
Bc(ir.marchaia' la Mire CoupabU, 
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virus; tliink*of his long nights .it the hospitol, the wnn patient carried ' 
on a mattrera to the operating table, and stretching out his' leg to the 
knife; or again of the peasant’s bed of straw in the dam^ cottage, whdre 
an old dropsical mother lies clicking,^ while her children grudgingly 
count up the crowns she has already cost them. You qui^such scenes 
with a swelling heart, charged with sympathy for human misery; you 
discover that life, seen near and face to face, is a mas^of trivial tiars^- 
nesses ^d of grievous passions; you are tempted, if you wish to depict 
it, to enter into tlie mire of sorrows wliereon Balzac and Shakspeave 
have built: you see in it no other poetry ♦han that audacious reasoning 
power which from such a confusion abstracts the master-forces, or the 
light of the genius which flickers over the throes and the falls of so 
many polluted and murdered wretches. How all changes unde? the 
»liand of a mercurial Frenchman 1 how all this human ugliness is blotted 
out I how amusing is the spectacle which Molifere has arranged for us! 
how wo OTxght to thank the great artist for having transformed his sub¬ 
ject so well I At last we have a laughing world, on canvas at least; 
we could not have it otherwise, but this we h.ive. How pleasant it is to 
forget truth I what an art is that which divests us of ourselves 1 what a 
point of view which converts the contortions of suffering into ridiculous 
grimaces 1 Gaiety has come upon us, the dearest of a Frenchman’s 
possessions. The soldiers of Villars used to dance that they might 
forget they had no longer any bread. Of all French possessions, too, 
it is the best. This gift does not destroy thought, but it masks it. In 
Moli6re, truth is at the bottom, but concealed; he has heard the sobs 
of human tragedy, but he prefers not to echo them. It is quite enougli 
to feel our wounds; let us not go to the theatre to see them again. 
Philosophy, while it reveals them, advises us not to think of them too 
much. Let us enliven our condition with the gaiety of free conversa¬ 
tion and light wit, as we would the chamber of sickness. Let us mufllc 
up Tartufe, Harpagon, the doctors, with outrageous ridicule; ridihule 
will make us forget their vices ; they will afford us amusement ^stead 
of causing horror. Let Alceste be grumpy and awkward. It/ .n the 
first place true, because our more valialat virtues are only the CK.cbreaks 
of a temper out of harmony with circumstances; but, in addition, it will 
be amusing.*. His mishaps will cease to make him the martyr of justice; 
they will be only the consequences of a cross-grained character. As to 
the mystifleations of husbands, tutors, and fathers, I fancy that we are 
not to see in them a concerted attack «q society or morality. For one 
evenfhg we are entertaining ourselves, nothing more. The syriages- 
and thrashings, the masq\ierades and dances, prove that it is a sheer, 
piece of buffoonery. Do not be afraid that philosophy will perish in a 
pantomime; it is present even in the Manage fored^ even in the Maladt 
imagimire^ It is the mark of a Frenchman and gk man of the world to 
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cloth/ everything, even that which is serious, in laughtcg'jr When he 
is thinking’, he does not always wish to show it. In hii most violent 
nfbrnents he is*8till the master of the house, the polite host; he talks 
to you of his thoughts or of his suffering. Mirabeau, when in agony, 
said to one of his friends with a smile, ‘ Come, you who take an interest 
in plucky (feaths, you shall see minel’ The French talk in this styl“ 
Hhen Ihcy are depicting life; no other nation knows how to philxjsophisc 
li^tly, and die with good taste. g||l, 

This is the reason why in no other nation comedy, while it con¬ 
tinues comic, affords a moral; Moli^re is the only man who gives us 
models without getting pedantic, without trenching on the tragic, 
without growing solemn. This model is the ‘ honest man,’ as the 
phrase was, Philinte, Ariste, Clitandre, Eraste;^ there is no other 
who can at'the same time instruct us and amuse. His talent has. 
reflection for its basis, but it is cultivated by the world. His character 
has honesty for its b^sis, but it is in harmony with the world. You 
may imitate him without transgressing either reason or duty; he is 
neither a coxcomb nor a roisterer. You can imitate him without 
neglecting your interests or making yourself ridiculous ; he is neither 
an ignoramus nor unmannerly. He has read and \inderstands the 
jargon of Trissotin and M. Lycidas, but in order to pierce them through 
and through, to beat them with their own arguments, to set the gallery 
in a roar at their expense. He will discuss even morality and religion, 
but in a style so natural, with proofs so clear, with warmth so geniune, 
that he interests women, and is listened to by men of the world. He 
knows man, and reasons upon him, but in such brief sentences, such 
living delineations, such pungent humour, that his philosophy is the 
best of entertainments. He is faithful to his ruined mistress, his 
calumniated friend, but gracefully, without fuss. All his actions, even 
noble ones, have an easy way about them which adorns them; he docs 
nothing without diversion. His great talent is knowledge of the world; 
he wears it not only in the tiivial circumstances of every-day life, but 
in the most moving scenes, the most embarrassing positions. A noble 
swordsman wants to take this * honest man’ as his second in a duel; he 
reflects a moment, excuses himself in a score of phrases, and ‘ without 
playing the Hector,’ leaves the bystanders convinced t|iat he is no 
coward. Armande insults him, then throws herself in his arms; he 
politely averts the storm, declines the offer with the most loyal frank¬ 
ness, and without employing a rsingle falsehood, leaves the spectators 
. crfovinced that he is no boor. When he loves EUante,^ who prefers 
, Alceste, and whom Alceste may possibly marry, he proposes to her with 
a complete delic-acy and dignity, without lowering himself, without 
recrimination, without wyoaiging' himself or his friend. When Oronte 


' * Amongst women, ^Siaiite, Henriette, ^ise, ITranie, 13mire. 

fiC^pan the admiiable tact and coolness of liliant^ Hcniiette, and fSmixeb 
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reads him a^onnet, he does not assume in the fop a nature which %e has « 
not, but praiws the conventional verses in conventional language, and is 
not so clumsy as to display a poetical judgment which vtould be out nf 
place. He takes at once his tone from the circumstances; he pe^co^es 
instantly what he must speak and what be silent about, iu what degred 
and to what shade, what exact expedient will reconcile truth and coii' 
ventionaJ propriety, how far he ought to go or where take his*stand, 
what f^t line separates decorum from flattery, truth from awkwa?<f- 
ncss. on this narrow path he proceeds free from embarrassment oi 
niistakes, never put out of his way by the shocks or changes of circum¬ 
stance, never allowing the calm smile of politeness to quit his lips, 
never omitting to receive with a laugh of good humour tlie nonsense 
of his neighbour. This cleverness, entirely French, reconciles in him 
^ fundamental honesty and worldly breeding; without it, he would bo 
altogether on the one side or the other. In this way comedy finds its 
hero half-way between the roas and the preacher. 

Such a theatre depicts a race and an age. This mixture of solidity 
and elegance belongs to the seventeenth century, and belongs to France. 
The world does not deprave, it develops Frenchmen; it polished then 
not only their manners and their homes, but also their sentiments and 
ideas. Conversation provoked thought; it was no mere talk, but an 
inquiry; with the exchange of news, it called forth the interchange of 
reflections. Theology entered into it, as did also philosophy; morals, 
and (he observation of the heart, formed its daily pabulum. Scienc(! 
kept up the sap, and lost only ‘the thorns. Diversion cloaked reason, 
but did not smother it Frenchmen never think bettor than in society; 
the play of features excites them; their ready ideas flash into lightning, 
in their shock with the ideas of others, 'llie varied movements of 
conversation suit their fits and starts; the frequent change of subject 
fosters their invention; the pungency of piquant speeches reduces truth 
to small but precious coin, suitable to the lightness of their hands. And 
the heart is no more tiiinted by it than the intelligence. The French¬ 
man is of a sober temperament, with little taste for the brutishness of 
the drunkard, for violent joviality, for the riot of loose suppers; he is 
moreover gentle, obliging, always ready to please; to set him at ease, 
he needs th^t flow of goodwill and elegance which the world supplies 
and cherishes. And in accordance therewith, ho shapes his temperate 
and amiable inclihations into maxims; it is a point of hftnour with him 
to be serviceable and refined. Such i| the honest man, the product of 
socieiy in a sociable raCe. It was not so with the people in Enghjwd. 
Their ideas do not spring up in chance conversation, but by the con- ^ 
centration of solitary tliought; this is the reason why ideas were then 
wanting. Honesty is not the fruit of social^e^ instincts, bnt of personal 
reflqption; that is why honesty was then at a discount. The brutish 
foundation remained; the outside alone was snfooth. Manners wer& 
gentle, sentiments harsh; speech was studied, ideas frivolous. Though^ 
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and refinement of soul were rare, talent and fluent .wit abundant. 
There was •politeness of manner, not of heart; they had'only the set 
rules and the ceuventlonalisms of life, its giddiness and heedlessness. 

t 

VII. 

The English comedy writers paint these vices, and possess them. 
Tlj|ir talent and ^heir stage are tainted by them. Art and philosophy 
are absent. The authors do not advance upon a general idea, they 
do not proceed by the most direct method. They put together ill, and 
are embarrassed by materials. Their pieces have generally two inter¬ 
mingled plots, manifestly distinct,^ combined in order to multiply inci¬ 
dents, and because the public demands a multitude of characters and 
facts. A strong current of boisterous action is necessary to stir up their 
dense appreciation; they do as the Romans did, who packed several 
Greek plays into one. They grew tired of the French simplicity of 
action, because they had not the French taste and quick apprehension. 
The two series of actions mingle and jostle one with another. We 
cannot see where we are going; every moment we are turned out of 
our path. The scenes are ill connected ; they change twenty times 
from place to place. When one subject b('gins to develop itself, a 
deluge of incidents interrupts. An irrelevant dialogue drags on be¬ 
tween the incidents, suggesting a book with the notes introduced pro¬ 
miscuously into the text. There is no plan carefully conceived and 
rigorously carried out; they took, as it were, a plan, and wrote out the 
scenes one after anotlier, pretty much as they came into their head. 
Probability is not well cared for. There are poorly arranged disguises, 
ill simulated folly, mock marriages, and attacks by robbers worthy of 
the comic opera. To obtain a sequence of ideas and probability, one 
must set out from some general idea. The conception of avarice, 
hypocrisy, the education of women, disproportionate marriages, arranges 
and “binds together by its individual power the incidents which are to 
reveal it. Here we look in vain for such a conception. Congreve, 
Farquhar, Vanbrugh, are only men of wit, not thinkers. They slip 
over the surface of things, but do not penetrate. They play with thcii 
characters. Tliey .nim at success, at amusement. They sketch carica¬ 
tures, they spin out in lively fashion a vain and railing conversation; 
they make answers clash with one another, fling forth paradoxes; their 
nimble fingers manipulate and juggle with the incidents in a hundred 
ingenious and unlooked-for wayse They have animation, they abound 
in gesture and repartee ; the constant bustle of the stage and its lively 
spirit surround them with continual excitement. But the pleasure is 
only skin-deep ; you have seen nothing of the eternal foundation and 
the real Mature of mankind*; you carry no thought away; you have 

-B-;- - — 

' > Dryden boasts of this. With him, we always find a eomplete coiucdy grossly 
aiuah^inatcd with a complete tragedy. 
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passed an hoijn and that is all; the amusement leaves you vacanti^and 
serves only to mil up the evenings of coquettes and coxcombs.. 

Moreover, this pleasure is not real; it has no resemblance to th§ 
hearty laughter of Moli^re. In English comedy there is always an 
undercurrent of tartness. We have seen this, and more, in Wycherley; • 
, the others, though less cruel, joke sourly. Their characters in a joke 
say harsl\ things to one another; they amuse themselves by htwting 
each otl^r; a Frenchman is pained to hear this interchange of mock* 
politeness; he docs not go to blows by way of fun. Their-dialogue turns 
naturally to virulent satire; instead of covering vice, it makes it pro 
minent; Instead of making it ridiculous, it makes it odious: 

‘ Clarissa. Prithee, tell me how you have passed the iiiglit ?. .. 

Araminta. Wiiy, I have been studying all the ways iny brain could produce 
to plague my husband. 

Cl. lilo wonder indeed you look as fresh this morning, after the satisfaction 
of such pleasing ideas nil iright.’* 

These women are veritably wicked, and that too openly. Throughout 
the vice is crude, pushed to extremes, served up with material ad¬ 
juncts. Lady Fidget says: ‘ Our virtue is like the statesman’s religion, 
the quaker’s word, the gamester’s oath, and the great man’s honour; 
but to cheat those that trust us.’ Or again: ‘ If ;pu'll consult the 
w'idows of this town,’ says a young lady W'ho •will not marry again, 

‘ they’ll tell you, you should never take a lease of a house yon can 
hire for a quarter’s warning.'* Or again : ‘My heart cut a caper up 
to my mouth,’ says a young heir, ‘ when I heard iiiy father was sljot 
tlirough the head.’'* Tlie gentlemen collar each otlicr on the stage, 
treat the ladies roughly before spectators, coutriye an adultery not Jar 
off between the wings. Base or ferocious parts abound. There are 
furies like Mrs. Loveit and Lady Touchwood. There are swine like 
parson Bull and the go-between Coupler. Lady Touchwood wants to 
stab her lover on the stage.® Coupler, on the stage, uses gestures whicl 
recall the court of Henry in. of Franco. Wretches like Fainall and 
Maskwell are unmitigated scoundrels, and their hatefulness is not even 
cloaked by the grotesque. Even honest w'omcn like Silvia and Mrs. 
Sullen are plunged into the most shocking situations. Nothing shocked 
that public ; they had no real education, but only its varnish. 

There is a forced connection between the mind of a writer, the 
world which surrounds him, and the characters which hc*produces; for 
it is from this world that he draws the^materials out of which he com¬ 
poses'them. The sentiments which he contemplates in others and fe<*ls 

^ Vanbnigh, Confederacy, iL 1, * Wycherley, ?'/te Country'Wfe, v. 4. • 

* Vanbrugh, Relapse, ii. end. * Ibid. 

^ She says to Maskwell, her lover: * Yon want Ifat leisure to invent fi^sh false- 
hood,«nd soothe me to a fond belief of all yovx iictionj ; but I will stab t};,e 
that’s fonning in your heart, and save a sin, in ]>ity to your soul.’—Congiwc.^ 
Double Dealer, v. 17. * 
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hitns^f are gradually arranged into characters; he can^only inVen 
after his given model and his acquired experience ; and characterr 
ojfily manifest jvhat he is, or abridge what he has seen. Two features 
are prominent in this world; th6y are prominent also on this stage. 
•All the successful characters can be reduced to two classes—natural 
beings on ^;he one part, and artificial on the other; the first with the 
coarseness and shamelessness of their primitive inclinations, the second 
%ith the frivolities and vices of worldly habits: the first uncultivated, 
their simplicity revealing nothing but their innate baseness; tbil second 
cultivated, their refinement instilling into them nothing but a new cor¬ 
ruption. And the talent of the writers is suited to the painting of these 
two groups: they have the grand English faculty, which is the know¬ 
ledge of exact detail and real sentiments ; they see gestures, surround¬ 
ings, dresses; they hear the sounds of voices, and they have the courage 
to exhibit them; they have inherited, very little, and at a great dis¬ 
tance, and in spite of themselves, still they have inherited from Shak- 
Rpeare; they manipulate openly, and without any softening, the coarse 
harsh red colour which alone can bring out the figures of their brutes. 
On the other hand, they have animation and a good style; they cun 
express the thoughtless chatter, the foolish affectations, the inexhaustible 
and capricious abundance of drawing-room stupidities; they have as 
much liveliness as the most foolish, and at the same time they speak 
as well as the best instructed; tluiy can give the model of witty con¬ 
versations; they have lightness of touch, brilliancy, and also facility, 
exactness, without which you cannot draw the portrait of a man of 
the world. They find naturally on their palette the strong colours which 
suit their barbarians, and the pretty tints which suit their exquisites. 


VIII. 

First there is the blockhead, Squire Sullen, a low kind of sot, ol 
whgm his wife speaks in this fashion: ‘ After his man and he had 
rolled about the room, like sick passengers in a storm, he comes flounce 
into bed, dead as a salmon into a fishmonger’s basket; his feet cold as 
icc, his breath hot as a furnace, and his hands and his face as greasy as 
his flannel nightcap. O matrimony! He tosses up the clothes with a 
barbarous swing over his shoulders, disorders the whole economy of 
my bed, leaves me half naked, and my whole night’s comfort is the 
tuneable serenade of that wakeful nightingale, his nose I ’ ^ Sir John 
Brute says: ‘ What the plague did I marry her (his Avife) for ? I knew 
shg did not like me ; if she had, she would have lain with me.’ Ho 
turds his drawing-room into a stable, smokes it foul to drive the women 
away, throws lus pipe at their heads, drinks, swears, and curses. Coarse 
words smd oaths flow through his conversation like tilth through a 
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gutter. He^drinks himself drunk at the tavern, and howls out, ‘ i^anm 
morality 1 an|i damn the watch I and let the constable be ^lai’ried.* ^ 
He cries out that he is a free-born Englishman; he wants to go out and 
break everything. He leaves the inn M'ith other besotted scamps, jftid 
attacks the women in the street. He robs a tailor who was carrying a* 
doctor’s gown, puts it on, thrashes the guard. He is seized and taken 
by the c^nstaflde; on the road he breaks out into abuse, and eilds b^ 
proposing to him, amid the hiccups and stupid reiterations of a drunkfin 
man, to go and find out somewhere a bottle and a girl.'- He returns 
at last, covered with blood and mud, growling like a dog, with red 
swollen eyes, calling his wife a slut and a liar. He goes to her, 
forcibly embraces her, and as she turns away, cries, ‘ I see it goes 
damnably against your stomach—and therefore—kiss me again, (Kisses 
^and tumbles her.) So, now you being as dirty and as nasty as myself, 
we may go pig together.’ * He^ants to get a cup of cold tea out of 
the closet, kicks open the door, and discovers his wife’s and niece’s 
gallants. He storms, raves madly with his clammy tongue, then sud¬ 
denly falls asleep. His valet comes and takes the insensible burden on 
his shoulders.’* It is the portrait of a mere animal, and 1 fancy it is 
not a nice one. 

That is the husband; let us look at the father. Sir Tunbelly Clumsey, 
a country gentleman, elegant, if any of them were. Tom Fashion knocks 
at the door of the man.sion, which looks like ‘ Noah’s ark,’ and where 
they receive people as in a besieged city. A servant appears at a 
window with a bluuderbus3 in his hand, who is at last unwillingly 
persuaded that he ouglit to let his master know. * Ralph, go thy weas, 
and ask Sir Tunbelly if he pleases to be waited upon. And dost hear V 
call to nurse, that she may lock up Miss Hoyden before the geat’s open.'* 
You see in this house they keep a watch over the girls. Sir Tunbelly 
comes up with his people, armed with guns, pitchforks, scythe.^, and 
clubs, in no amiable mood, and wants to know the name of his visitor. 

‘ Till I know your name, I shall not ask you to come into my house; 
and when I know your name—’tis six to four I don’t ask you neither.’ * 
He is like a watchdog growling and looking at the calves of an intruder. 
But he presently learns that this intruder is his future son-in-law j he 
utters some exclamations, and makes his excuses. * Cod’s my life! I 
ask your lordship’s pardon ten thousand times. (To a servant.) Here, 
run in a-doors quickly.* Get a Scotch-coal fire in the igreat parlour; 
set all the Turkey-work chairs in tl^ir places; get the great brass 
canditsticSs out, and be sure stick the sockets full of laurel. Run 1 •« • 
And do you hear, run away to nurse, bid her let Miss Hoyden loose 


* Vanbrugh, Provoked }V^e, iii. 2. J * Ibid. v. 2.^ 

’’I'he valet Baser says to his master: ‘Come to your kennel, you cuekol 
drunken sot you.'— Jbul. 

■* V'anbmgh’s Relu^isef iii. St * Ibid, * 
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again^ and if it was not siilfting-day, let her put on a o?ean tucker, 
quick 1 ’' * The false son-in-law wants to marry Hoydeir straight off. 

‘ Not so soon ifeither I that’s shooting my girl before you bid her stand. 

. Besides, my wench’s wedding-gown is not come home yet.’“ The 
other suggests that a speedy marriage will save money. Spare money ? 
says the father, ‘ Udswoons, I’ll give my wench a wedding-dinner, though 
to grass wi^Ji the king of Assyria for’t. . . . Ah! poor girl,.she’ll be 
scared out of her wits on her wedding-night; for, honestly speaking, 
she does nof know a man from a woman but by his beard and his 
breeches.’ ® Fbppington, the true son-in-law, arrives. Sir Tunbelly, 
taking him for an impostor, calls him a dog; Hoyden proposes to drag 
him in the horse-pond; they bind him hand and foot, and thrust him 
into the dog-kennel; Sir Tunbelly puts his fist under his nose, and 
threatens to knock his teeth down his throat. Afterwards, having^j 
discovered the impostor, he says, ‘ My lord, will you cut his throat ? 
or shall I ? . . . Here, give me my dog-whip. . . . Here, here, here, lot 
me beat out his brains, and that will decide all.’ * He behaves like a 
lunatic, and wants to fall upon him with his fists. Such is the country 
gentleman, landlord and farmer, boxer and drinker, brawler and beast, 
'j’hcre steams up from all those scenes a smell of cooking, the noise of 
riot, the odour of a dungltill. 

Like father like child. What a candid creature is Miss Hoyden! 
She grumbles to herself, ‘ It’s well I have a husband a-coming, or, ecod, 
I’d marry the bakery I would so ! Nobody can knock at the gate, but 
presently I must be locked up ; and here’s‘the young greyhound bitch 
can run loose about the house all the day long, sh,e can ; ’tis very well.’* 
When the nurse tells her her future husband has arrived, she leaps for 
joy, and kisses the old woman. ‘ O Lord I I’ll go put on my laced smock, 
though I’m whipped till the blood run down my heels for’t.’ * Tom 
comes himself, and asks her if she will be his wife. * Sir, I never disobey 
mjf father in anything but eating of green gooseberries.’ But your 
father wants to wait... ‘a whole week.’ ‘ A week 1—why, I shall be an 
old woman by that |ime.’ ^ I cannot give all her answers. There is the 
spirit of a she-goat under her kitchen-talk. She marries Tom secretly 
on the spot, and the chaplain wishes them many children. ‘ Ecod,’ she 
says, ‘ with all my heart 1 the more the merrier, I say ; ha 1 nurse 1 ’ * 


* Vanbrugh’s Ilehqise, iii. 3. * Ibid. iii. 6. • Ibid. * Ihtd. v. 5. 

, * im. iii. 4. « Ibid. r jud. iv. 1. ♦ , 

* Ibid. iv. 4. The character of the nurse is excellent. Tom Fashion thanks her 
* for the training she has given 'Hoyden: * Alas, all I can boast of is, I gave her pure 

good milk, and so your honour would have said, an you had seen how the poor 
thing su6ked it.—Eh ! God’s blessing on the sweet face on’t! how it used to hang 
at this poor teat, and s^ck and squeeze, and kick and sprawl it would, tUl the 
' belly on’t was so full, it would drop off like a leech.’ 

Tilts is genuine, even after Juliet’s nurse in Shakspeara 
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But Lord Fop^ington, the true intended, turns up, aud Tom fnakes off, 
Instantly her plan is formed. She bids the nurse and chaplain hold 
their tongues. ‘ If you two*will be sure to hold your tongues, and nht 
say a word of what’s past. I’ll e’en marry this lord too.’ ‘ Wljat,’ says * 
nurse, ‘ two husbands, my dear ? ’ * Why, you had three, good nurse, 
^you may hold your tongue.’ ^ She nevertheless takes dislike to the, 
lord, and very soon; he is not well made, he hardly gives her enougTi 
pocket-money; she hesitates between tlie two. * If I leave my lorti, 

I must leave my lady too; and when I rattle about the streets in my 
roach, they’ll only say. There goes mistress—mistress—mistress what ? 
What’s this man’s name I liave married, nurse ? ’ ‘ S 4 uire Fashion.’ 

‘ Squire Fashion is it ? —Well, ’Squire, that’s better than nothing.® . . . 
Love him! why do you think I love him, nurse ? ecod, I would not 
Care if he were hanged, so I were-but once married to hiral—^No— 
that which pleases me, is to think what work I’ll make when I get to 
London ; for when I am a wife and a lady both, nurse, ecod. I’ll flaunt 
it with the best of ’em.’® But she is cautious all the same. She 
knows that her father lias his dog’s whip handy, and that he will give 
her a good shake. ‘But, d’ye hear?’ she says to the nurse. ‘Pray, 
take care of one thing: when the business comes to break out, be sure 
you get between me and my father, for you know his tricks; he’ll 
knock me down.’ * Here is your true moral ascendency. For sucli a 
; character, there is no other, and Sir Tunbelly does well to keep her 
^ed up, and to let her taste a discipline of daily stripes.® 

IX. 

Let us accompany this modest character to town, and place her with 
her equals in fine society. All these candid folk do wonders there, 
both in the way of actions and maxims. Wycherley’s Country Wife 
gives us the tone. When one of them happens to find herself hatf 
honest,® she has the manners and the boldness of a hussar. Others 
seem born with the souls of courtesans and procuresses. ‘ If I marry 
my lord Aimwcll,’ says Dorinda, ‘ there will be till&, place, and pre¬ 
cedence, the Park, the play, and the drawing-room, splendour, equipage, 
noise, and flambeaux.—Hey, my lady Aimwell’s servants there! Lights, 
lights to the stairs 1 my lady Aimwell’s coach put forward! Stand by, 
make room for her ladyship!— Axq not these things moving ?’ ^ She is 
open, and so are others-r-Corinna, Miss^Betty, Belinda, for example. 
Belinda,sayS to her aunt, whose virtue is tottering; ‘ The sooner yoji* 
japitulate the better.’* Further on, when she has decided to marry 

* Vanbrugh’s Rdapse, iv. 6. * Ibid. v. 6, ^Jhid. iv, 1. * Ibid. v. 5. 

> See^also the, character of a young stupid blockhead, Squire Humphrey. 
Vanbrugh’s Journey to London.) He has only a single idea, to be always ealjng. 

“ Wycherley’s Hippolita; Farqnhar’s Silvia. a 

^ Farquhar's Beaux Stratagemt iv. 1. ® Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife^ lit 
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Heartfreei to save her aunt who is compromised, she unices a confes* 
^on of faith awhich promises well for the future of her new spouse: 

‘ Were’t not for your affair in the balance, I should go near to pick 
• up some odious man of quality yet, and only take poor Heartfree for a 
gallant.’ * • These young ladies are clever, and in all cases apt to follow ^ 
good* instruction. Hear Miss Prue: ‘ Look you here, madam, then, 
Vhat Mr. Tattlh has given me.—Look you here, cousin, here's a snuff¬ 
box ; nay, there’s snuff in’t;—here, will you have any ?—Oh, good! 
how sweet it is I—Mr. Tattle is all over sweet; his peruke is sweet, 
and his gloves are sweet, and his handkerchief is sweet, pure sweet, 
sweeter than roses.—Smell him, mother, madam, I mean.—He gave me 
this ring for a kiss. . . . Smell, cousin; he says, he’ll give me something 
that will make my smocks smell this way. Is not it pure ?—It’s better 
than lavender, mun.—I’m resolved I won’t let nurse put any mort 
lavender among my smocks—ha, cousin ?’* It is the silly chatter of 
a young magpie, who flies for the first time. Tattle, alone with her, 
tells her he is going to make love: 


‘ Mm P. Well; and how will you make love to me ? come, 1 long to have you 
begin. Must I make love too ? you must tell me how. 

T. You must let me speak, miss, you must not speak first; 1 must ask you 
questions, and you must answer. 

Mm P. What, is it like the catechism ?—come then, ask me. 

T. D’ye think you ca® love me f 

Mm P, Yes. 

T. Pooh I pox! you must not say yes alresidy; I shan’t care a farthing for you 
then in a twinkling. 

Mm P. What must I say then ? 

T. Why, you must say no, or you believe not, or you can’t tell. 

Miea P. Why, must I tell a lie then ? 

T. Yes, if you’d be well-bred;—all well-bred persons lie.—Besides, you are a 
U 9 )man, you must never speak what you think: your words must contradict your 
thoughts; but your actions may contradict your words. So, when I ask you, if you 
can love m^ you must say no, but you must love me too. If I tell you you are 
handsome, you mu&j|||^ny it, and say I flatter you. But you must think yourself 
more charming thanl speak you: and like me, for the beauty which I say you 
have, as much as if 1 had it myself. If I ask you to kiss me, you must be angry, 
but you must not refuse me. . . . 

Miaa P. 0 Lord, I swear this is pure I—I like it better than our old-fashioned 
eountry way of speaking one’s mind;—and must not you lie too f 

T, Hum 1—Yea ; but you must believe I speak truth. 

^ Mias P. 0 Gemini I well, 1 always liad a great mind to tell lies; Jbut they 
flighted me, and said it was a sin. 

T. Well, my pretty erwture; will you make me happy by giving me a kiss T 

Miss P. No, indeed; I’m angry at you. {Bma and A^ses Mm.) 

T. Hold, hold, that’s preitty well ;->but you should not have given it me, but 
* h%ve suffered me to have taken it. „ 


‘ Vanbrugh’s Prowdxd W\fe, v. 2. 


• Congreve’s Lorn for Love, ii, 10. 
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P Well, well do it again. ^ 

T. With i^my heart. Now, then, my little angel. {Kims hcr^ 

Miss P. Pifh I 

T. That's right—again, m^^harmer I {Kiasea ctgain.) * 

Miaa P. 0 fy! nay, now I can't abide you, 

T. Admirable I that was as well as if you had been bom and bred in Covent 
^ Garden.* 

She makes such rapid progress, that we must stop the quotatipn 
forthwith. And mark, what is bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. All these charming characters soon employ the language of 
kitchen-maids. When Ben, the dolt of a sailor, wants to make love 
to Miss Prue, she sends him off with a flea in his ear, raves, lets loose 
a string of cries and coarse expressions, calls him a ‘ great sea-calf.’ 

* What does father mean,' he says, * to leave me alone, as soon as I come 
• home, with such a dirty dowdy? Sea-calf! I an’t calf enough to lick 
your chalked face, you cheese-curd, you,’ Moved by these amenities, 
she breaks out into a rage, weeps, calls him ‘ a stinking tar-barrel.’ * 
They come and put a stop to this first essay at gallantry. She fires up, 
declares she will marry Tattle, or else liobin the butler. Her father 
says, ‘ Hussy, you shall have a rod.’ She answers, ‘ A fiddle of a rod! 
I’ll have a husband: and if you won’t get me one, I'll get one for my¬ 
self. I’ll marry our Robin the butler.’® Here are pretty and prancing 
mares if you like; but decidedly, in these authors’ hands, the natural 
i.'Uin becomes nothing but a waif from the stable or the kennel. 

Will you be better pleased by the educated man ? The worldly 
life which they depict is a regular carnival, and the heads of their 
heroines are full of wild imaginations and unchecked gossip. You 
may see in Congreve how they chatter, with what a flow of words 
and affectations, with what a shrill and modulated voice, with what 
gestures, what twisting of arms and neck, what looks raised to heaven, 
what genteel airs, what grimaces. Lady Wishfort speaks: ^ 

‘ But art tho^^ sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come ? or will he not fail when 
he docs come ? Will he be importunate, Foible, and push I For if he should not 
be importunate, I shall never break decorums :—I shall 4ie with confusion, if I 
am forced to advance,—Oh no, I can never advance I—I shall swoon, if he should 
expect advances. No, I hope Sir Rowland is better bred tlian to put a lady to the 
necessity of bimking her forms. I won’t be too coy neither—I won't give him 
despair—^but a little disdain is not amiss ; a little scorn is alluring.' Foible. 'A 
little scorn becomes your ladyship.’ Lady W. ‘ Yes, but tendeAess becomes too 
best—a sort of dyinguess—you see that picture has a sort of a— ha. Foible! a 
Bwimnp^ngness in the eye—yes, Ill look so—my niece affects it; but she waj^ts 
features. Is Sir Rowland handsome ? Let my toUct be removed—I’ll dress a^ve. 
I’ll receive Sir Rowland here. Is he handsome f Don’t answer me. I won’t know; • 
I’ll be surprised, I'll be taken by surprise.* . . . And how do I look. Foible f 

_ e ___:- 

• 

* Congreve’s Love for Love, ii. 11. • Ibid, iii, • Ibul, v. 

* Congreve, The Way q/ Ute World, iii. 5. , 
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F. ' killing well, madam.’ Lady W. ‘Well, and how shall I receive ^lim I 
in what figure shall I give his heart the first impression?. . . Sl^ I sit?—no, I 
won’t sit—I'll walk—ay, I'll walk from the door upon his entrance; and then turn 
fall upon him—no, that will he too sudden, j’ll lie—ay, I’ll lie down—I’ll 
receive him in my little dressing-room; there's a couch—yes, yes. I’ll give the 
^Hi'st impression on a couch. I won’t lie neither, hut loU and lean upon one elbow: 
with one fo6t a little dangling off, jogging in a thoughtful way—yes—and then 
as sooB as he appears, start, ay, start, and be surprised, and rise to meet ^ 

pietty disorder. ’ ‘ * 

These hesitations of a finished coquette become still more vehement 
at the critical moment. Lady Plyant thinks herself beloved by Mellefoiit, 
who does not love her at all, and tries in vain to undeceive her. 

Mel. ‘For Heaven’s sake, madam.’ Lady P. ‘O, name it no more!—Bless 
me, how can you talk of heaven ! and liave so much wickcdnc.ss in your hea}'t ? 
hi ay he you don’t think it a sin.—^They say some of yon gentlemen don’t think it’ 
n sin.—May be it is no sin to them that don’t think it so ; indeed, if I did not 
think it a sin—but still my honour, if it were no sin.—But then, to marry my 
daughter, for the conveniency of frequent opportunities. I’ll never consent to that; 
as sure as can be. I'll break the match.’ Mel. ‘Death and amazement.—Madam, 
upon my knees.’ Lady P. ‘Nay, nay, rise up; come, you .shall see my good 
nature, I know love is powerful, and nobody can help hi.s passion : 'tis not your 
fault; nor 1 sw'car it is not mine. How can 1 help it, if 1 have charms ? and how 
can you help it if you are made a captive ? I swear it is pity it should be a fault. 
But my honour,—well, but your honour too—but the sin!—^well, but the necessity 
—0 Lord, here is somebody coming, I dare not stay. Well, you must consider of 
your crime ; and strive as much as can he against it,—strive, be sure—but don’t 
he melancholic, don’t despair.—But never think tliat I’ll grant you anything ; 0 
JiOrd, no.—But he sure you lay aside all thoughts of the inarri.ige: for though 1 
know you don’t love Cynthia, only as a blind to your passion for me, yet it w'ill 
make me jealous.—0 Lord, what did I say ? jealous! no, no; I can’t he jealous, 
for I must not love you—therefore don’t hope,—hut don’t despair neither.—0, 
they’re coming! 1 must lly.’ • 

*■8116 escapps, and we will not follow her. 

This giddiness, this volubility, this pretty corruption, these reckless 
and affected airs, are collected in the most brilliant, the most worldly 
portrait of the stage we are discussing, that of Mrs. Millamant, ‘ a fine 
lady,’ as the Dramatis Personas say.® She enters, ‘ with her fan 
spread and her streamers out,’ dragging a train of furbelows and 
ribbons, passing through the crowd of laced and bedizened fops, in 
splendid perukes, who flutter about her path, haughty and wanton, 
witty and scornful, toying with# gallantries, petulant, with a horror of 
evcjry grave word and sustained action, falling in only wdth cliange 
and pleasure. She laughs at the sermons of Mirabell, her suitor: 

* Congreve, The Way qf the World, iv. 

* Cotgreve, The Doubk'deakr, ii. 5. 

* Congreve, The Way qf the Wot Id, • 
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' Sententious Mirabell!—Prithee don’t lool^ with that violent and inflexible , 
wise face, like^olomon at the di^'iding of the child iu an old tapestry-hanging. *, , . 
Iln ! ha ! ha!—pardon me, dear creature, though 1 grant j'ou 'ti^a little bnrbarc^us, 
ha! "ha 1 ha r * ^ . 

She breaks out into laughter, then gets into a rage, then banterh, 
then sings, then makes faces. Her attractions change at ^'cry motion 
while you look at her. It is a regular whirlpool; all turns rotind iu 
lier brain as in a clock when the mainspring is broken. Nothing tan 
be prettier than her fashion of entering on matrimony: 


Mill. * Ah ! I’ll never marry unless I am first made sure of my will and pleasure! 
. . . My dear liberty, shall I leave thee I my faithful solitude, my darling con¬ 
templation, must I bid you then adieu? Ay—h—adieu—my morning tlioughts, 
agreeable wakings, indolent sliitubcrs, all ye douceursy ye sommeils du viatiti, 
adieu ?—I can’t do it; 'tis more than impossible—positively, Mirabell, I’ll lie 
a-bod in a morning .as long as 1 please.’ Mir, ‘ Then I’ll get up iu fc morning aa 
early as I plea.se.’ Mill. ‘Ah! idle creature, get up when you will—and d’ye he.ar, 
I won’t be called names after I’m married ; positively I won’t be called names.’ 
Mir. ‘Names 1' Mill. ‘Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweetheart, 
and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and their wives are so fulsoniely 
familiar—1 shall never bear that—good Miuibell, don’t let us be familiar or foiul, 
nor kiss before folks, like my Lady Fadler, and Sir Francis. . . . Let us never visit 
together, nor go to a play together ; but let us be veiy strange and well-bred : let 
us be as strange as if wo had been married a great while ; and as well-bred as if we 
were not married at all.’. . . Mir. 'Shall 1 kiss your hand upon tlie contr.act ? ’■ 
Mill- ‘Fainall, what shall I do ? shall I have him ? I think I must have bi:n.’ 
Fain. ‘ Ay, ay, take liim. Wliat should you do ?' Mill. ‘ Well then—I’ll lake 
my death I’m in a hoiTid fright—Fainall, I shall never say it—well— I think— 
I’ll endure you.’ Fain. * Fy I fy 1 have him, have him, and tell him so in plain 
terms; for I am sure you have a mind to him.’ MUL ‘Arc you ? I think 1 have— 
and the honid man looks as if he thought so too—well, you ridiculous thing you. 
I’ll have you— 1 won’t be kissed, nor I won’t bo thanked—here kiss niy hand 
though.—So, hold your tongue now, don’t say a word.’* 


The agreement is complete. I should like to see one more artide to 
it—a divorce ^ a mensd et thoro this would be the genuine marriage 
of the worldlings, that is, a decent divorce. And 1 answer for it; in 
two years, Mirabell and Millamant will come to this. Hither tends 
the whole of this theatre; for, wdth regard to the women, but particu¬ 
larly with regard to the married women, I have only presented their 
most amiable aspects. Deeper down it is all gloomy, bitter, above all, - 
pernicious. It represents a household as a prison, marri&ge as a warfare, 
woman as a rebel, adultery as the result looked for, disorder as the 
righ> condition, extravagance as pleasure.® A woman of fashion ^es ■ 


* Congreve’s Way of the World, ii, 6. • Ibid, ill, 11. 

* Ibid. iv. 6. * * Ibid. iv. 6. • 

^^Amanda. ‘How did you live together?’ Bennthwt,, * Like man anc^ wife, 

asunder.—He loved the country, I the town. He hawks*and hounds, I coaches and 
cq^uipage. He eating and drinking, I carding and playing. He the sodnd of a 
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to be(J in the morning, rises at mid-day, curses her husband,‘listens to 

obscenities,’frequents balls, haunts the plays, ruins r4?putatiaTis, turns her 

home into a g&mbling-house, borrows money, allures men, associates 

he/ honour and fortune with debts and assignatious. * We are as wicked 

(its men),* says Lady Bute, ‘ but our vices lie another way. Men have 

more courage than we, so they commit more bold, impudent sins. They 

quarr^, fight, syear, drink, blaspheme, and the like; whereas we, 

befng cowards, only backbite, tell lies, cheat at cards, and so forth.* ^ 

Excellent catalogue, where the gentlemen are included with the rest! 

The world has done nothing but arm them with correct phrases and 

elegant dresses. In Congreve especially they have the best style; 

above all, they know how to hand ladies about and entertain them with 

news; they are expert in the fence of retorts and replies; they are 

never out of countenance, find means to make the most ticklish notions 

understood ; they discuss very well, speak excellently, salute still better; 

but to sum up, they are blackguards, epicureans on system, professed 

seducers. They set forth immorality in maxims, and reason out their 

vice. ‘ Give me,’ says one, ‘ a man that keeps his five senses keen and 

bright as his sword, that has ’em always drawn out in their just order 

and strength, with his reason, as commander at the head of ’em, that 

detaches ’em by turns upon wlialever party of pleasure agreeably offers, 

and commands ’em to retreat upon the least appearance of disadvantage 

or danger. ... I love a fine house, but let another keep it; and just so 

I love a fine woman.’ * One deliberately seduces his friend's wife; 

another under a false name gets possession of his brother’s intended. 

A third hires false witnesses to secure a dowry. I must ask the reader 

to consult for himself the fine stratagems of Worthy, Mirabell, and 

horn, I the squeak of a Mdlc. We wore dull company at table, worse a-hed. 
Whenever wo met, we gave one another the spleen ; and never agreed but once, 
which was about lying alone.'—^Vanbiugb, Relapse^ Act ii ad fin. 

Compare Vanbrugh, A Journey to Lmdon. Hardy has the repulsiveness and 
coniiption of the bnitish or worldly nature been mpre vividly dii^aycd. Little 
Betty and her brother, Squire Humphry, deserve hanging. 

Again. Mrs, /'hrcsipAH.‘Do you tliink any woman honest?’ Scandal ‘Yes, 
several very honest; tlioyll cheat a little at cards, sometimes ; but that's nothing. ’ 
Mrs. F. * Pshaw t but virtuous, 1 mean. S. * Yes, faith; 1 believe some women 
are virtuous too ; 'but ’tis as 1 believe some men are valiant, through fear. For 
why should a man court danger or a yoman shun pleasure ?'—Congreve, Love for 
Lo^, iii. 14. ( 

•’Vanbrugh, Provoked W*fe, v. 2. Compare also in this piece the character of 
ftladomoiselle, the French chambermaid. They represent French vice os even more 
ehomeless thou English vice. 

Farqfahar’s Tfte Beaxa Sti atagem, i. 1.; and in the same piece here is the 
catecfiism of love: ‘ What are the objects of that passion ?—youth, beauty* and 
fleau Uncm.* And from tl^e Mock Astrologer of Diyden: ‘As 1 am a gentleman, a 
man abdttf'towQ, one that wears good clotlis^ drinks* and wenches sufficiently. 
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otlrers. 'Tj^ey are coldblooded rascals who commit treacheir, adTiltery, • 
scoundrelisr^, like trained experts. They are represented nere as men 


of fashion; they are young leaders, heroes, and as suftli they manage 
to get hold of an heu^s. We must go to Mirabell for an example of 
this medley of corruptipn and elegance. Mrs. Fainall, his old mistress, 
married by him to a common friend, a miserable wretefi, complains 
' to him,of this hateful marriage. He appeases her, gives her advjqe, 
shows her the precise mode, the true expedient for setting things on 
a comfortable footing, ‘You should have just so much disgust for 
your husband, as may be sufficient to make you relish your lover.' She 
cries in despair, ‘ Why did you make me marry this man ? * He smiles 
calmly, * Why do we daily commit disagreeable and dangerous actions ? 
to save that idol, reputation.* How tender is this argument I How 
can a man better console a woman whom he has plunged into bitter 
unhappiness 1 What a touching logic in the insinuation which follows : 

‘ If the familiarities of our loves had produced that consequence of which 
you were apprehensive, where could you have fixed a father’s name with 
credit, but on a husband ? ’ He insists on his reason in an excellent 
stylo; listen to the distinction of a man of feeling; ‘ A better man 
ought not to have been sacrificed to the occasion; a worse had not 
answered to the purpose. When you are weary of him, you know your 
remedy.’ * Thus are a woman’s feelings to be considered, especially a 
woman whom we have loved. To cap all, this delicate conversation is 
meant to force the poor deserted Mrs. Fainall into an intrigue which 
shall obtain for Mirabell a pretty wife and a good dowry. Certainly 
this gentleman knows the world; no one could better employ a former 
mistress. Such are the cultivated characters of this theatre, as dishonest ■ 


as the uncultivated ones: having transformed their evil instincts into • 
systematic vices, lust into debauchery, brutality into cynicism, perversity . 
into depravity, deliberate egotists, calculating sensualists, with rules for ■ 
their immorality, reducing feeling to self-interest, honour to decofum, ; 
happiness to pleasure. 

The English Restoration altogether was one of those great crises 
which, while warping the development of a society and a literature, 
show the inward spirit which they modify, but which contradicts them. 
Society did not lack vigour, nor literature talent; men of the world 
were polished, writers inventive. There was a court, drawing-rooms, 
conversation, worldly life, a taste for letters, the exaAple of France, 
peace, leisure, the influence of the sciqpces, politics, theology,—^in short, 
all the happy circumstances which can elevate the intellect and cijfMise 
manners. There was the vigorous satire of Wycherley, the sparkling 
dialogue and fiifelraiirery of Cohgfef^^ the- frank nature’hii'd ftniihntion 
of Vanbrugh, thfe Knauifota lureM&^'bfjF^quIiar, In brief, >11 fhe 
resqprces which might nourish the 'comio element, and add a gepuiifa : 


* Ckmgreve, The Way of the* Worid, ii. 4. 
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I theatre to the best constructions of human intelligence. Nfttlfing came 
’to a head; all was abortive. The age luis left nothing bu^the memory 
of«corruption ; •their comedy remains a repertory of viciousness; society 
had only a soiled elegance, literature a frigTd^wit. Their manners were 
^ross and trivial; their ideas are futile or incomplete. Through disgust 
and reactidh, a revolution was at hand in literary feeling and moral 
liabits^ as well a| in general beliefs and political institutions. Man was 
to®change altogether, and at a single turn. The same repugnance and 
the same experience was to detach him from every sispect of his old 
condition. The Englishman discovered that he was not monarchical, 
Papistical, nor sceptical, but liberal, Protestant, and devout. He came 
to understand that he was not a roisterer nor a worldling, but reflective 
and introspective. He contains a current of animal life too violent to 
sufler him without danger to abandon himself to enjoyment; he needs 
a barrier of moral reasoning to repress his outbreaks. He contains a 
current of attention and will too strong to suffer himself to rest content 
with trifles; he needs some weighty and serviceable labour on which to 
expend his power. He needs a barrier and an employment. He 
needs a constitution and a religion which shall restrain him by duties 
which must be performed, and rights which must be defended. He is 
content only in a serious and orderly life; there he finds the natural 
groove and the necessary outlet of his passions and his faculties. From 
this time he enters upon it, and this theatre itself exhibits the token. 
It remakes and transforms itself. Collier threw discredit upon it; 
Addison condemned it. National sentiment awoke from the dream; 
French manners are jeered at; the prologues celebrate the defeats of 
Louis XIV. ; the licence, elegance, religion of his court, are presented 
under a ridiculous or odious light.^ Immorality gradually diminishes, 
marriage is more respected, the heroines go no further than to the 
verge of adultery the roisterers are pulled up at the critical moment; 
one of them suddenly declares himself piuified, and speaks in verse, the 
better to mark his enthusiasm ; another praises marriage;® some aspire 
in the fifth act to an orderly life. shall soon see Steele writing a 
moral treatise called 'I'he Christian nero.S^ Henceforth comedy declines, 
• and literary talent flows into another channel. Essay, romance, pam¬ 
phlet, dissertation, displace the drama; and the English classical spirit, 
abandoning the kinds of writing which are foreign to its nature, enters 


The part of Clmplain Foigard in Farqnliar’s Beaux Stratagem; of Mademoi- 
and generally of all the French people. 

» * The port of Amanda in Vanbrugh’s Relapse; of Mrs. Sullen; the conversion 

of two roisterers, in the Beaux Stratagem. 

. ® * Thbugh marriage he a fettery in which there are a wondrous many blanks, 
yet there is one inestimable lot, in which the only heaven upon earth is written.* 
c ' To be capable of loving one, doubtless, is better than to possess a thonsanil' 
—Va.n^ouuqh. 





Nevertheless, in this continuous decline of dramatic invention, ahd 
in the great change of literary vitality, some shoots strilA out at dis¬ 
tant intervals towards comedy; for mankind always seeks for errtertain- 
ment, and the theatre is always a place of entertainment, I'he ^ree 
once planted grows, feebly without a doubt, with long intervals of almost 
total dryness and almost constant barrenness, yet subject to imperfect 
renewals of life, to passing partial blossomings, sometimes to an inferior 
fruitage bursting forth from the lowest branches. Even when the great 
subjects are worn out, there is still room here and there for a happy idea. 
Let a wit, clever and experienced, take it in hand, he will catch up a 
few oddities on his way, he will introduce on the scene some vice or 
fault of his time; the public will come in crowds, and ask no better 
than to recognise itself and laugh. There was one of these successes 
when Gay, in the Beggars' Ope ra^ brought out the rascaldom of the 
great tfofld, and sev^nged the public on Walpole and the court; 
another, when Goldsimth, inventing a series of mistakes, led his hero 
and his audienceTbrough five acts of blunders.^ After all, if true 
comedy can only exist in certain ages, ordinary comedy can exist in 
any age. It is too near akin to the pamphlet, novels, satire, not to 
raise itself occasionally by its pr^inquity. If I have an enemy, in¬ 
stead of attacking him in a brochure, I can take my fling at him on 
the stage. If I am capable of painting a character in a story, I am not 
far from having the talent to bring out the pith of this same character 
in a few turns of a dialogue. If I can quietly ridicule a vice in a copy 
of verses, I shall easily arrive at making this vice speak out tVom the 
mouth of an actor. At least I shall be tempted to try it; I shall be 
seduced by the wonderful eclat which the footlights, declamation, 
scenery give to an idea; I shall try and bring my own into this strong 
light; I shall go in for it even when it is necessary that my talent be a 
little or a good deal forced for the occasion. If need be, I shall delude 
myself, substitute expedients for fresh originality and true comic genius. 
If on a few points I am inferior to the great masters, on some, it may be, 
I surpass them; 1 can work up my style, refine upon it, discover 
happier words, more striking jokes, livelier exchange of brilliant 
repartees, newer images, more pictiycsque comparisons; I can take 
from this one a character, from the other a situation, borrow a 
neighbouring nation, out of old plays, good novels, biting pamphlets, 
pointed satires, and small newspapers; I can accumulate effects, serve 
up to the public a stronger and more ajpetising stew; abqve all^ I 
can perfect my machine, oil the wheels, plan the surprises, the ^stage 
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' effectal^ the see-saw of the pfet, like a consummate playwright. .The 
art of constructing plays is as capable of development aft the art of 
dotkmaking. The farce-writer of to-day sees that the catastrophe of 
half of Moliire’s plays is ridiculous; nay, many of them can produce 
ejects better than Moliere; in the long run, they succeed in stripping 
the theatre of all awkwardness and circumlocution. A piquant style, 
ai)d perfect machinery; pungency in all the words, and animation in 
all the scenes; a superabundance of wit, and marvels of ingenuity; over 
all this, a true physical activity, and the secret pleasure of depicting 
and justifying oneself, of public self-glorification: here is the founda¬ 
tion of the School for Scandal, here the source of the talent and the 
success of Sheridan. 

He was the contemporary of Beaumarchais, and resembled him in 
' his talent and in his life. The two epochs, the two scliools of drama, 
the two characters, correspond. Like Beaumarchais, he was a lucky 
V adventurer, clever, amiable, and generous, reaching success through 
• scandal, who Hashed up and shone in a moment, scaled with a rush the 
empyrean of politics and literature, settled himself, as it were, among 
) the constellations, and, like a brilliant rocket, presently went out in the 
darkness. Nothing failed him; he attained all at the first leap, without 
apparent effort, like a prince who need only show himself to win his 
place. All the most surpassing happiness, the most brilliant in art, the 
most exalted in worldly position, he took as his birthright. The poor 
unknown youth, wret^ed translator of an unreadable Greek sophist, 
who at twenty walked about Bath in a red waistcoat and a cocked hat, 
destitute of hope, and ever conscious of the emptiness of his pockets, 
had gained the heart of the most admired beauty and musician of her 
time, had carried her off from ten rich, elegant, titled adorers, had 
fought with the best-hoaxed of the ten, beaten him, had carrie(^ by 
storm the curiosity and attention of the public. Then, challenging 
glofy and wealth, he placed successively on the stage the most diverse 
and the most applauded dramas, comedies, farce, opera, serious verse; 
he bought and worked a large theatre without a farthing, inaugurated 
a reign of successes and pecuniary advantages, and led a life of elegance 
amid the enjoyments of social and domestic joys, surrounded by univer¬ 
sal admiration and wonder. Thence, aspiring yet higher, he conquered 
power, entered the House of Commons, showed himself a match for the* 
first orators, opposed Pitt, accused Warren Hastings, supported Fox, 
jeered at Burke; sustained witlu^to, disinterestedness, and constancy, 
a niost difficult and generous part; became one of the three or fourTnost 
noted men in England, an equal of the greatest lords, the friend of a 
royal prince, in the end even Receiver-General of the Duchy of Corn- 
w^, treasurer to the fleetn In eveiy^ career he took the lead. As 
Hyrop said of him: ^ 

' ' * Whatsoever Sheridan has done or chosen to do has been, par exceUenee, 

always the best of its kind. He has written the bett comedy {The lichool /or 
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t]ie Ijest drama (in my mind far before lliat St. Giles lampioii Tlit* 
£eg^r’s Opp-a), the Jaest farce [The Critic —it is only too good for a farce), and 
the best Address {Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered the vcryjjest 
oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this country.’ I 


r>3i? 


All ordinary rules were reversed in his favour. lie was forty-four 
years old, debts began to shower down on him; he ha^ supjged and 
drunk .to excess; his cheeks were purple, his nose upd. In this st^ite 
he met at the Duke of Devonshire’s a charming young lady with wlrom 
he fell in love. At the first sight she exclaimed, ‘What an ugly man, 
a regular monster 1’ He spoke to her; she confessed that he was very 
ugly, but that he had a good deal of wit. He spoke again, and again, 
and she found him very amiable. He spoke yet again, and she loved 
him, and resolved at all hazard to marry him. The father, a prudent 
man, wishing to end the affair, gave out that his future son-in-law must 
provide a dowry of fifteen thousand pounds; the fifteen thousand pounds 
were deposited as by magic in the hands of a banker; the young couple 
set off into the country; and Sheridan, meeting his son, a fine strapping 
son, ill-disposed to the marriage, persuaded him that it -was the most 
reasonable thing a father could do, and the most fortunate event that a 
son Could rejoice over. Whatever the business, whoever the man, he 
persuaded; none withstood him, every one fell under his charm. What 
is more difficult than for an ugly man to make a young girl forget 
his ugliness ? 

There is one thing more difficult, and that is to make a creditor 
forget you owe him money. There is something more difficult still, 
and that is, to borrow money of a creditor who has come to demand it. 
One day one of his friends was arrested for debt; Sheridan sends for 
Mi-. Henderson, the crabbed tradesman, coaxes him, interests him, 
m^ves him to tears, lifts him out of himself, hedges him in with general 
considerations and lufry eloquence, so that Mr. Henderson offers his 
purse, actually wants to lend two hundred pounds, insists, and finally, 
to his great joy, obtains permission to lend it. No one was ever more 
amiable, quicker to win confidence than Sheridan; rarely has the sympa¬ 
thetic, affectionate, and fascinating character been more fully displayed; 
he was literally seductive. In the morning, creditors and visitors filled 
the rooms in which he lived; he came in smiling, with an easy manner, 
with so much loftiness and grace, that the people forgot their wants and 
their claims, and looked as if they had only come ^;o see him. His 
animation was irresistible; no one l^ipd a more dazzling wit; he had an 
in(!lchaustible fund of puns, contrivances, sallies, novel ideas. , "Lord 
Byron, who was a good judge, said that he had never heard nor con¬ 
ceived of a more extraordinary conversation. Men spent nights in listen¬ 
ing to him; no one equalled him during* a supper; even when drunk 
h^ rpteined his wit. One day he was picked up by the watch, ind ' 

. * The Works Lord Byron, 18 vols,, ed. Moore, 1832, if. p. 3(l3.^ 
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Ihcy asiced him hi? name; he gravely answered, ‘ Wilberfordh.* 'VY'ith 
stranger? and inferiors he had no arrogance or stiffness; hi possessed 
.in aij eminent degree that unreserved character which always exhibits 
itself complete, which hold? back none of its light, which abandons and 
give? itself \\p ; he wept when he received a sincere eulogy from Lord 
Byron, or in recounting his miseries as a plebeian parvenu. Nothing is 
mor^ charming th^n these effusions; they set out by placing people on a 
footing of peac** and amity; men suddenly desert their defensive and 
precautionary attitude; they perceive that he is giving himself up to 
them, and they give themselves up to him; the outpouring of his heart 
excites the outpouring of theirs. A minute later, Sheridan's impetuous 
and sparkling individuality flashes out; his wit explodes, rattles like a 
discharge of ffre-arms; he takes the conversation to himself, with a 
sustained brilliancy, a variety, an inexhaustible vigour, till five o’clock 
in the morning. Against such, a necessity for launching out in uncon- 
sidered speech, of indulgence, of self-outpouring, a man had need be 
well on his guard; life cannot be passed like a holiday; it is a strife 
against others and against oneself; people must think of the future, 
mistrust themselves, make provision; there is no subsisting without the 
precaution of a shopkeeper, the calculation of a tradesman. If you 
sup too often, you will end by not having wherewithal to dine upon; 
when your pockets have holes in them, the shillings will fall out; 
nothing is more of a truism, but it is true. Sheridan’s debts accumu¬ 
lated, his digestion failed. He lost his seat in Parliament, his theatre 
was burned; sheriff’s officer succeeded sherifTs officer, and they had 
long been in possession of his house. At last, a bailiff arrested the 
dying man in his bed, and was for taking him off in his blankets; 
nor would he let him go until threatened with a lawsuit, the doctor 
having declared that the sick man would die on the road. A certain 
newspaper cried shame on the great lords who suffered such a man 
10 end so miserably; they hastened to leave their cards at his door. In 
the funeral procession two brothers of the king, dukes, earls, bishops, 
the first men in England, carried or followed the body. A singular 
contrast, picturing in abstract all his talent, and all his life: lords at his 
funeral, aud bailiffs at his death-bed. 

His tlicatre was in accordance; all was brilliant, but the metal was 
noi all his own,^ nor was it of the best quality. His comedies were 
comedies of society, the most amusing ever written, but merely comedies 
of society. Imagine the exaggerated caricatures artists are won^,to 
improvise, in a drawing-room where they are intimate, about eleven 
o'clock in the evening. His first play, The Rivals, and afterwards 
his Duenna, and The Critic, are loaded with these, and scarce any- 
thipg else.* There is Mrs Malaprop, a silly pretentious woman, w'ho 
uses grand words higgledy-piggledy, delighted with herself, in ‘ a nfee 
' dei'angci;nent of epitaphs’ before her nouns, and declaring that her niece 
is * iWfheadstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile.’ There is 
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Mr\Afi's^ who suddenly becomes a h^o, gets engaged,in a*duel, • 
and Being ^‘d on the ground, calculates the effect of the balls, thinks 
of his will, burial, embalmment, and wishes he were af home. Th^re 
is another iri the person of a clumsy and cowardly servant, of an 
irascible and braAvling father, of a sentimental and romantic young 
^^lady, of a touchy Irish duellist. All this jogs and jostles on,^with¬ 
out much order, amid the surprises of a twofold plat, by aid of ’gx- 
pedients and rencontres, without the full and regular government of 
*a dominating ide^"" But in vain one perceives it is a patchwork; the 
high spirit carries off everything: we laugh heartily; every single scene 
its facetious and rapid movement; we forget that the clumsy valet 
makes remarks as wilcy as Sheridan himself,* and that the irascible 
gentleman speaks as avoU as the most elegant of writers.* The play¬ 
wright is also a man of letters; if, through mere animal and social spirit, 
he wished to amuse others and to amuse himself, he dodi not forget the 
interests of his talent and the care for his reputation. He has taste, 
he appreciates the refinements of style, the worth of a ncAV image, of a 
striking contrast, of a witty and well-considered insinuation. He has, 
above all, wit, a wonderful conversational wit, the art of rousing and 
sustaining the attention, of being sharp, varied, of taking his hearers un¬ 
awares, of throwing in a repartee, of setting folly in relief, of accumu¬ 
lating one after another witticisms and happy phrases. He brought 
himself to perfection subsequently to his first play, having acquired 
theatrical experience, writing and erasing; trying various scenes, re¬ 
casting, arranging; his desire was that nothing should arrest the 
interest, no improbability shock the spectator; that his comedy might 
glide on with the precision, certainty, uniformity of a good machine. 
He invents jests, replaces them by better ones; he whets his jokes, binds 
them, up like a sheaf of arrows, and writes at the bottom of the last 
page, ‘ Finished, thank God.—Amen.’ He is right, for the work costs 
him some pains; he will not Avrite a second. This kind of writTng, 
artiticial and condensed as the satires of La Bruyere, is like a out 
phial, into which the author has distilled without reservation all his 
reflections, his reading, his understanding. 

What is there in this celebrated School for Scandal * And what is 
there, that has cast upon English comedy, which day by day Avas being 


* Acres. Odds blades 1 David, no gentleman will ever risk the loss of his honour! 
David. I say, then, it would be but civiyu honour never to risk tlie loss of a 

gentlcgian,—^Ijook ye, master, this honour seems to me to be a marvellous/*lse 
friend ; ay, truly, a very courtier-like servant.— The Dramatic Works of Diehard 
Brinsley Sheridan, 1828: TJte Divals, iv. 1. ' 

* Sir Antlmny. —Nay, but Jack, such eyes! so innocently Avild! so ^bashfully 
irresolute I Not n glance but speaks and kindles*some thought of love! Th#ni 
Jackj her cheeks ! so deeply blushing at the insinuations of her tell-tale eyes I 
Then, Jack, her lips 1 0 Jack, lips, smiling at their oavu discretion 1 and. if nof 
fmiling, more sweetly pouting, more lovely i** snllenness I -The Divals, iii. 1, 
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moremnd more forgotten, tike radiance of a last success? (Siberilari. 
took two cKaracters from Kelding, Bhfil, and Tom ^onaa ; plays of 
Melifere, Le Misanthrope and Tartufe; and from these pnissant.taateri<ils, 
coridensed with admirable cleverness, he has constructed the most 
brilliant firework imaginable. Molitre has only one female sl^tiderer, 
Cdlimfene; the other characters serve only to give her a cue: th^re is 
qpite enough of^such a jeering woman; she rails on within certain ' 
bofinds, without hurry, like a true queen of the drawing-room, who has 
time to converse, who knows that she is listened to, who listens to 
herself: she is a woman of society, who preserves the tone of refined 
conversation ; and in order to smooth down the harshness, her slanders 


are interrupted by the calm reason and sensible discourse of the amiable 
Eliante. Moli^re represents the malice of the world without exaggera¬ 
tion; but here they are rather caricatured than depicted, ‘Ladies, 
your servant,’ «ay8 Sir Peter; * mercy upon me 1 the whole set—a 
character dead at every sentence.’ ^ In fact, they are ferocious: it is a 
regular quarry; they even befoul one another, to deepen the outrage. 
Mrs. Candour remarks: ‘Yesterday Miss Prim assured me, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Honeymoon are now become mere man and wife, like the rest of 
their acquaintance. She likewise hinted, that a certain widow in the 
next street had got rid of her dropsy, and recovered her shape in a 
most surprising manner. ... I was informed, too, that Lord Flimsy 
caught his wife at a house of no extraordinary fame; and that Tom 


Saunter and Sir Harry Idle were to measure swords on a similar 
occasion.’ ® Their animosity is so bitter that they descend to the part 
of buffoons. The most elegant person in the room, Lady Teazle, shows 
her teeth to ape a ridiculous lady, draws her mouth on one side, and 
makes faces. There is no pause, no softening; sarcasms iiy like pistol- 
shots. The author had laid in a stock, he had to use them up. It is he 
speaking through the mouth of each of his characters; he gives them 
all«the same wit, that is his own, his irony, his harshness, his picturesque 
vigour; whatever they are, clowns, fops, old women, girls, no matter, 
the author’s main business is to break out into twenty explosions in a 


minute: 


‘ Mre Candour. Well, I will never join in the ridicule of a friend; so 1 tell ray 
cousin Ogle, and ye all know what pretensions she has to beauty. 

Crab. She has the oddest countenance—a collection of fc.-itures from all tlte 
comers of the gkbe. 

Sir Benjamin. She has, indeed, an Irish front. 

Crab. Caledonian locks. ‘ 

Sir B. Dutch nose. ' 

Crab. Austrian lips. 

Sir B. The coraplexion of a Spaniard. 

, Cra6. 4nd teeth d la CUn^m, 


Tiu School for Scandal, iL 2. 
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Kr jS.^In short, her faco resembles a table ^hdte at Spa, where no tw^gnests 
ih-e at a natiOh, 

y^rkb. Or A congrc^ at the close of a general war, whore every member sccina to 
luM a difSerei^t interest, and the nose and chin are the only parties likuly to ^oin 
issue.’* • 


Or again; 

‘Crab. Sad news upon his arrival, to hear how yonr brolhy lias gone on , 

Joseph Surface. I hope no busy people have already prejudiced his uncle against 
him—he may refom. 

* ‘ Sir Benjamin. Tnie, he may ; for my part, I never thought him so utterly void 

of principle as people say, and though he has lost all his friends, I am told nobody 
is better spoken of amongst the Jews. 

Crab. Foregad, if the Old Jewry was a ward, Charles would bo an alderman, 
for he pays as many annuities as the Irish Tontine; and when he is sick, they have 
prayers for his recovery in all the Synagogues. 

Sir B. Yet no man lives in greater splendor.—They tell me, when he enter¬ 
tains his friends, he can sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own securities, 
have a score of tradesmen waiting in the anti-chamber, and an olliccr behind every 
guei>t's chair.’* 


And again: 


' Sir B. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt you, but depend on’t, your brother 
is utteily undone. 

Crab. Oh I undone as ever man was—can't raise a guinea. 

Sir B. Everything is sold, 1 am told, tlmt was moveable. 

Cra&. Not a inuveablc left, except some old bottles and some pictures, and they 
seem to be framed in the wainscot, egad. 

Sir B. I am sorry to hear also some bad stories of him. 

Crab. Oh I he has done many mean things, that’s certain. 

Sir B. I hit, however, he’s your brother. 

Crab. Ay 1 as he is your brother—we’ll tell you more another opportunity. ’ * 


in this manner has he pointed, multiplied, thrust to the quick, the 
measured epigrams of Moliere. And yet is it possible to grow weary 
of such a well-sustained discharge of malice and witticisms ? 

Observe also the change which the hypocrite uruh'rgocs under 
his treatment. Doubtless all the grandeur disappears from the part. 
Joseph Surface does not uphold, like Tartufe, the interest of the comedy; 
he does not possess, like his ancestor, the nature of a cabman, the bold¬ 
ness of a man of action, the manners of a beadle, the neck and shoulders 
of a monk. He is merely selfish and cautious; if he is engaged in An 
intrigue, it is rather against his will; he ie only half-hearted in the 
matter, like a correct young man, weB dressed, with a fair income, 
timoroBs and fastidious by nature, discreet in manners, and wiuiout 
violent passions; all about him is soft and polished, he takes his tone 
from the times, he makes no display of religion, though he ^oes of 
morality; he is a man of measured speech, of lofty sentiments, a dis- * 


2 L 


^ The School for Scandal, ii. 2. 


• Ibid. i. 1. 


*Ibid. 
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ciple 8f Johnson or of Rouvgeiin, a dealer in set .phrases, ^here’ is 
nothing on which to construct a drama in this commonplace pefjon; 
and the fine sifuations which Sheridan takes from Moliere lose 1 alf 
thefr force through depending on such pitiful support. But how this 
insufficiency is covered by the quickness, abundance, naturalness of the 
incidents 1 Ifow skill makes up for everything 1 how it seems capable of 
suijjjiying everyt^iing, even genius 1 how the spectator laughs to see 
Jitseph caught in his sanctuary like a fox in his hole; obliged to hide 
tlie wife, then to conceal the husband; forced to run from one to the 
other; busy in hiding the one behind his screen, and the other in 
his closet; reduced in casting himself into his own snares, in justifying 
those whom he wished to ruin, the husband in the eyes of the wife, the 
nephew in the eyes of the uncle; to ruin the only man whom he wished 
to justify, namely, the precious and immaculate Joseph Surface; to 
turn out in the end ridiculous, odious, kaffied, confounded, in spite of 
his adroitness, even by reason of his adroitness, step by step, without 
quarter or retnedy; to sneak off, poor fox, with his tail between ids 
legs, his skin sjioiled, amid bootings and laughter I And how, at the 
same time, side V>y side with this, the naggings of Sir Peter and his wife, 
the suppers, songs, the picture sale at the spendthrift’s house, w'cave u 
comedy in a comedy, and renew the interest by renewing the attention 1 
We cease to think of the nicagrenoss of the characters, as we cease to 
think of tlie variation from truth ; w^e are willingly carried away by the 
vivacity of the action, dazzled by the brilliancy of the dialogue; we are 
charmed, aiipliiud; admit that, after all, next to great inventive faculty, 
animation and wit are the most agreeable gifts in the W'orld: we appre- 
oiafe them in their season, and find that they also have «lieir place in 
the literary banquet; and that if they are not worth as much as the 
substantial joints, the natural and geilerous w ines of the first course, at 
least they furnish the dessert. 

'*The dessert over, we mtist leave the table. After Sheridan, we 
leave it forth with. Henceforth comedy languishes, fails; there is 
nothing left but farce, such as Towmley's High Life Below Stairs^ the 
burles<[ues of George Colman, a tutor, an old maid, countrymen and 
their dialect; caricatui'e succeeds painting; Punch raises a laugh wlieu 
the days of Reynolds and Gainsborough are over. There is nowhere 
in Europe, at the present time, a more barren stage; good company 
abandons it Id the people. The form of society, and the spirit which 
had called it into being, have disappeared. Vivacity, and the subject 
of'original conceptions, had peopled the stage of the Renaissa^qce in 
England,—a surfeit which, unable to display itself in systematic argu¬ 
ment, or to exjiress itself in philosophical ideas, found its natural outlet 
oply in mimic action and,talking characters. The wants of polished 
society had nourished the English comedy of the seventeenth century,— 
a society which, accustomed to the representations of the court and the 
dbnlays of the world, sought on the stage the copy of its intercourse 
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it? 4™wing-rooins. With the cldcadei^ce of the court itnd thd 

J h\k of yiiniic itv^ention, the genuine dranui and the genuine comedy 
Uappeiired ; they passed from the stage into books. 'I'he reason 'toJ' it 
is, that people no longer live in public, like the embroidered dukes of’' 
Louis XIV. and Charles ii., hut in their family, or at ilie study table; 
the novel replaces the theatre at the same time as citizen life replace^ 
the life of the court. * * 
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A Ballad History of England. Post 
8 vo, cloth limp, 28 . 

Songs fop Sailors. Post 8 vo, cloth 
limp, 2 a. _ 

Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Post 8 vo, illnst. 
boards, 2 a. each; cloth limp, 2 S.fid. 
each; or ci. 8 vo, cl. rxtra, 3 s. fid. each. 
Ready-Money Moptiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Thia Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterlly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twae In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Yeare’ Tenant. 

T he Ch aplain of the Fleet. 

Besant (Walter), Novels b^ : 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. 38 . fid. e.ich - 
post «vo, illnst. boards, 2 s. each' 
cloth limp, 2 a. fid. each. , 

All Sorts and Conditions of M' 

An Impossible Story. With Blue 
lions, by Frkp, Barnard. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. \ 

Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 

All In a Garden Fair. With 6 must 
by 11 . Furniss, , 
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QESANt (Walter), eoHtutufU—‘ 

Cfown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
, by Charles Gkeex. 

Unole Jack, and other Slones, 

The Art of Fiction. Demy Svo, Is. 

Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. 
each.; post Svo, illust. bds., 23 , each. 
Felicia. . I .. Kitty. 

Bewick (Thos.) and his Pupils. 

By Austin Dodson. With 05 lllustra* 
lions. Square Svo, cloth extra, IDs. 6 d. 

Birthday Books:— 

The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square Svo, hand* 
spinely bound in cloth, 2 s. Sd. 
Birthday Flowers: Their Lanfnia^c 
and Legends. By W. J. GorOon. 
Beautifully Ilhislratcd in Colours by 
Viola Boughton. In illuiuinaicd 
cover, crown 410 , 6 s. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts., small Svo, cloth extra, 4b. 6 d. 

Blackburn s (Henry) Art Hand¬ 
books. Demy Svo, Illustrated, uni- 
lorm ill sixe for binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1884, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1685. With 143 
Illustr.Ttions. Is. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol,,with nearly 600 Illusts. in 
I-acsiinile. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 6 b. 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Voluino, with about 700 Fac¬ 
simile lllu.stration.s. Cloth limp, 68 . 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6 d. 
Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1884, each IS. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1886, With 75 
Illnstradons. Is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. cloth limp, Gs. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations. Is. 

The English PIcturesat the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. xzS Illustrations. Is. 6 d. 
.jA Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
4otes by H. BlackSurh, and 34 a* 
. .^usts. Demy 3vo, cloth limp, 38. 

• Aid% .. ■ 

^ wrated Catalogue of the Luxam- 

^'|Kurg Gallery. Containing about 
tyo Reprodiicttons after the Original 
^Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
P. G. Dumas. Demy Svo, 3s. fid. 


Art Haxubooks, omiiuued^ • 

The Parle Salon, ladH. Willi over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. CS, Pumas. 


With*about 


Demy 8 vo, 3s. 

The Paris Salon, 1885. 

300 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 
F, G. Dumas. Demy Svo, 38. 

The Art Annual, 1883-^ Edited by 
F, G. Dumas. With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy^vo, fis. 

Boccaccio's Decamopon; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothako's beautiful Coppe-r- 
pUitos. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6 d. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 
hia Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Tost. Folio, half-bound 
boiirds, India Proofs, 2l8. 

Boweps'(Q.) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters In Crampshlro. Oblong 410 , 
h.ill-bound l>oard.s, 2 l 8 . 

Leaves flrom a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in ftcsimile of the originals. 
Oblong 4 I 0 , half-bound, 21l. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
Amoric.T. Crown Svo. cloth exir.i, 
3s. fid.: tmst 8 VO, illu'itrated bds.,2s. 
Savage Life. Crown Svo,cloth extra, 
3a. fid.; ])oiit Svo, illustrated hds., 28, 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
Crown .S' o, cloth extra, fi 8 <; post Svo, 
iltu't lioirds, 28 . 

Brand's Observations on Pop¬ 
ular Antiqu-tlee, chiefly Illustrating 
the (ir rill of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonii’S, and Superstitions. With 
the Adilit’oiis of Sir Henry Ellis. 
Crown Hvo, cloth extra, gilt, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7a. fioi 

Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar 
rauged and Revised by tlio Author. 
Coiripli tc in Five Vols,, arown 3vo, 
cloth extra, 68 . each. 

Vol. I CoMl-LETK POtETICAL ANO 
. Dramatic WSrss. With Steel Por¬ 
trait, and Intruductiou by Author. 
Vol. II. Earlier Papers—Luck or 
Roaring CAMP^and other Ske^es 
—Buhemian Papers — %iNiSH 

AND AMERtCAM LtcOKKPS. 

Vol. til. Tales op the Arconautii 
—Eastern Sxbtchbs. 

Vol. IV, Gabriel Conroy, 

,Vol. V, STORIKS — COMDE.*MED 
Novels, &c. S 
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Bret Hartk’s JVorks, fo«W«K;rf— 

The Select Wot>ka of Biwt Harte, ill 
Piwse and Poetry. With Introduce 
•iwy Essay by J. M. Beelew, Portrait 
or the Author, and 50 Hhistrations. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 78. €d. 

Gabriel Conroy; A Novel. Post 8 vo, 
illustrated boards, 28 . 

An Helrees of Rod Oog, and other 
Stories, Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 
28 .; cloth limp, 2 b. 61 I. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8 vo, picture cover, 18 .; crown bvo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 61 I. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post bvo, illust. bds., 28. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. bvo, 
picture cover. Is.; cloth extra, 28 6 d. 

Flip, Post bvo, illustrated boaids, 2 b. ; 
cloth limp, 28 , 6 d. 

Californian Stories (including The 
Twins op Table Mountain, Jepk 
Bkioos's Lovk Stohy. &c.) Post 
bvo, illustrated boiirds, 2 s 

Maruja: A Novel, i’ost bvo. illnst. 
hoards, 28 .; cloth limp, 28 Cd, 

Bpewep (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 

The Reader’sHandbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr, bvo. 1,400 pp., cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Oates i Bring the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Haiidbuok,*’ separ¬ 
ately printed. Cr, bvo, cloth limp, 28. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown bvo, 
__ clodi extra. Js. 6(1 ; hall-bound, 9s._ 

Brewster(SlrDavld),Works by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the. Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
Bvo, cloth extra, 48. 6 d. 

The rKtrtyrs of Science: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kep¬ 
ler. With Portraits. Post 8 vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6 d. 

Lsttora on Natural Maglo. A New 
F.dition, with numerous niuslrations, 
and Chapters on the Reins and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of i|Iatural Magic, by 
J. A. Smith. Post bvo, cloth extra, 
__ to. 6d.___ 

Brif^gs, Memoir of Gen. John. 

By Major Evans Pei l. With a Por- 

Irait. _Royal_ 8 vo, ^th extra,_ 7 s^ed. 

6rTi lat- Savarl n.—G astrono m y 

as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savarih. 

TfansiateB by R. B. Anoerson, M.A. 

vostSvo, Cloth limp, 2s. 6 d. - 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Surly Tim. and other Stories. Post 
bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap, 8vo,. 
picture cover, IB. 

Lindsay’s Luck. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, l8. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 

Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by Arthur 
Hughes. 

Undertones. 

London Poems. 

The Book of Orm. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 

Idylls and Legends of Inverburn. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With .1 Fiontispiece by T. Dalzikl. 

The Hebrid Isles; Wanderings in the 
Land of Lome and tlie Outer He¬ 
brides. With Frontispiece by Wil¬ 
liam Small. 

A Poet's Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert 
Buchanan. 

St. Abo and hts Seven Wives: A Tale 
o{ S.alt L.ike City, With a Frontis¬ 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poatl- 
oal Works. With Steel-plate Por¬ 
trait. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 78.6d. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post bvo, illust. boards, 2s. each 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Fronti 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustratior 
by Fred. Barnard. 

The Martyrdom of Madollno. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by P. Macnab. 

Annan Water 

The New Abelard. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. each. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

Burton (Robert); 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 

’ New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 8d, 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur¬ 
ton’s Anatomy op Melancholy. 
Post bvo, cloth limp, 38,6d. 
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Burton (Captain),Works by: 

To thfl Gold CoMt foi* Gold: A Per« 
sonal Narrative. Richard F. Bu r- 
TOH and Verney Covett Cameron. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vds., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sis. 
The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 328 . 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved 
by Goouall, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 78 . 6d. 

Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Chllde Harold. An entirely 
New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over One Hundred new Illusts. 
by leading Artists. (Uniform with 
the illustiaied Editions uf “The 
I.ady of tbe Lake ” and “ Marmion.") 
EleRantly and appropriately bound, 
small 4 to, 168 . 

Byron's Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
Mookr. a Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
lull'page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
exit a, gill, 78 . 6d. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 

Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.—To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
Richard F. Buxton and Vernry 
Lovett Cameron. Frontispiece and 
Maps. Two Vols., cr, 6vo, cl. ex., 218 . 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 b. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

Campbell.—White and Black: 

Travels in the United States. By Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1 4 b. _ 

Carlyle (Thomas): 

Thomas Carlyle: Lettere and Re- 
oollectlone. By Moncvre D. Con- 
wav, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth ezfta, 
with Illustrations, 68. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. Shepherd. New and Re¬ 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, Is. m. 


Carlyle (Thomas), eontiumd— • 
The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1834 to 1873. Edited bv Charles 
Eliot Norton. With Portnfit^Two 
Vols., crown^Svo, cloth extrs# 248 . 

Chapman's (George) Works: 
Vol, 1 . contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtlul ones. Vol II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by Alger¬ 
non Charles Swinburne. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys¬ 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18 a.; £r separately, 68. each. 

C hatto & Jackson .—A Treatlse 
on Wood ’ Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Andrew Ciiaitu 
and John Jackson. With an Addi¬ 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, halt-bound, 28 s. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, By Mrs. H, K. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu¬ 
merous Woodcuts by tbe Author. 
New Ed., small 410, cloth extra, 68. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis. Demy8 vo, clofb limp, 28 . 6 d, 

Clodd. — Myths and Dreams. 

By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The CliiUihood of Kcligiuns," &c. 
Crown Svo^cloth extra, 68. 

City (The) of Dream: A Poem. 

Reap. 8vo. cloth extra, 68. (/n the press, 

Cobbani—The Cure of Souls: 

A Stoiy. By J. Maclarkh CoBBan. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Coleman.—Curly: An Actor’s 
Story. B^ohn Coleman. Illustrated 
by J. C. Dollman. Crown 8vo, Is.; 
clotli, 18. ed. 

Collins (C. Alleton).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2 B. 

Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novell by: 

Sweet and Twenty, Post Bvo, ilius- 
trated boarin, 2 s. 

Frances. Post Bvo, illuat, bds., 28. 
Blackemith and Scholar. Post 6vo, 
Ulnstratcd boards, i$,; crown Bvo, 
cloth extra. Si. 6d. * 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, tllust. 

boards, 2a.: cr.8vo, cloth extra, 8a.^. 
You Play Me Falie. Post Itvo, illiist. 
• boards, 2 a.; cr. 8vo, ddth extra-Si. 6d. 
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Coflins (Mortimer*), Novels by: 

Sweet Anne Fage. Post 8 vo, illus¬ 
trated ,^ards, 28 .; crown 8 vo, cloth 
e,xtri;, 38 . Cd. 

Traicsmlgration. Post 8 vo, illust.bds., 
2 s.; crown Ovo, cloth extra, 39 . 6 d. 
From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s.; crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 38 . 6 d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8 vo. 
illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Coilins (Wilkie), Novels by: 

Each post Svo, illustrated boards, 28 ., 
doth limp, 28 . 6 d.; or crown Uvo, 
cloth extra. Illustrated, 3 s. 3 d. 
Antonina. Illust, by Sir/oiiNGicviiRT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
BKRT and J. Mahonkv. 

Hide and Seek. Illu3tr.atcd by Sir 
John Gilbkrt and T. Maiionuv. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert. 

Queon of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gh-bert. 

My Mlsoellanles. With a Stecl-platc 
Portrait oi Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Illus¬ 
trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
byG. DuMAURiERand F. A. Fraslr. 
Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Small. 
Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du MaUkibk and Eowaud 
Huchkk. 

Mlse or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. I.. Fildes and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurirr and C. S. Rands. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Mauriek and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fildes aud Sydney Hall. 
The 7 wo Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkim.s. 

The Fallon Leaves. 

Jezebet'a Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“ I Say No." Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

38 . al. 

Colman’6 Humoi^us Works; 
' “ Broad Grins,*' “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,** and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Geohok Col- 
MAK.i .With Life by G. B Bdcrstone, 
and Frentispipceby Hooarth. Crown 
8 vtL cloth jWtra,wU, 78 . 6 d. 

Convalescent Cookery: A 

Family Hai)i.dbook. By Catmerine 
Kya':. Crown 8 vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6 d. 


I Conway (Moncure 0.), Works 

by; 

I Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 

Vols., royal 8v& with O5 lllusts., 28 b 
I A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

] by W. J. IIbnhessv. Square 8vo, 

, cloth extra, €8. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

J Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re¬ 
collections. With Illustratiottb. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a. 

' Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

I Hours with tho Players. With a 
1 Steel Plate Frontispiece. New aud 

Cheaper Edit., cr. Svo, cloth extra,6a. 
Nights at the Play; A View of tho 
En/;lish Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Hvn, cloth extra, 6s. 

: Leo: A Novel, Post Svo, illustrated 

j boards, 28. 

I Paul Foster’s Daughter. Post Svo, 

I illustrated boards, 28 .; crown Svo, 

I cloth extra, 3 s. 6d, 

! Copyright.—A Handbook of 
I English and Foreign Copyright In 
; Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
i Sidney Jerrolu, of tho Middle 

' Temple, Ii.sq , Barrister-at-Law. Fobc 
! Svo, cloth limp, 23 . 6 d. 

Cornwall.—Popular Romances 

of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Tiaditions, and Superstitiou.s 
ol Old Cornw.'ill, Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.,S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Addftions, and 
Two Slcel-plato Illustrations by 
Georoe Chuikshank. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7 s 6d. 

I Craddock_The Prophet of 

I the Great Smoky Mountains. Dy 

i Charles Ecuert Ckaddolk, Post 

; 8to, illust. bds., 2g.: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

! Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 

I Eton lane; with Notices of the Early 

History of Eton College. By Sir 
I Edward Crkasy, Author of “ The 
' Fifteen Decisive Battles ol the World." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with ix 
Portraits, 78 . 

Cruikshank (George): 

I The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
I Two Sexils : The First from 1835 
' to 1843; the SccoMO from 1844 to 
1S33. A Gathering of the Bkst 
H uMOURof TuackeraV,Hood, M\y. 
HKw, Alhkrt Smith, A’Beckktt 
Robert Brough, &c. With 3,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings bt- 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78 .6d. each. 
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Croikshahk (G.)i coniiuued — 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
Blanchard JeiusoLn, Author of 
“The Life 9/ Hapoleoft III.,” &c. 
With 8 a lllastrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad' 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
. compiled Bibliography. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth extra, 78 . 6 d. 

Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re^ 
production of .Major's hdition, with 
47 Woodcuts and Two Bteel Plates 
by GKOftOK CHt.'iKSHANK, choicely 

? rinled. Crown 8 vo, vlotb extra, 
B. fid. A few Large^Paper copies, 
printed on hand-made paper, with 
India proois of the Illustrations, 36 b. 

Cussans.—Handbook of Hep- 

aldry; with instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
Knthuly New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown bvo, 
cloth extra, 7 b. fid. 

Cyples_Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyplks, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3 a. fid.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Daniel_Merrie England In 

the Olden Time. By Georoe Danii-l. 
With Illustrations by Roht. Cruik- 
siiANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. fid. 

Oaudet.—Port Salvation; or. 

The Evangelist. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by C. Harry 
Mkltzer. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
3 s. fid.; post Bvo, illust. boatds, 2 b> 

Oavenant. —> What shall my 
Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Piofession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Fhancjs Davenant, 
M.A. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 28 . fid. 

Davies (Dr. N. E.), WopMb by : 

One Thousand Medical Maxims, 
Crown Bvo, Is.; cloth. Is. fid. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 

Crown Bvo, Is.; cloth. Is. fid. 

Aida to Long Life. Crown Bvo, 2 b. ; 
cloth hmp, 2s. fid. 

Davies’ (Sir John) OompietS 
Poetical Works, including Psalms 1 . 
to I., in Verse, and other hitherto Un* 
published MSS., for first tinrie 
Collected and Edited, with Meinonal- 
lutrodnctioo and Notes, ^ the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, DJ). Two VoJa., 
crown Bvo, clolli boards, 12 s. 


De Maistre.—A Jpurney Round 

My Room. By Xavier deMaistrk. 

Transl.ited by Henry Post 

Bvo, cloth limp, 2 s fid, ^ * 

De Mille.~A Castle in Spain. 

A Novel. By James De Milve. With 

a Frontispiece. tlrown Bvo, cloth 

extra, 3 b. ; post Bvo, illust. bds., 28 . 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Crown Bvo, clntli extra, 38. fid. ; post Bvo, 
illustr.ii> il boards, 2s. 

Our Lady of Tears. 

Circe’s Lovera. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. I NIcholasNIckleby. 
! Pickwick Papers, | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
{Mayfuir Ktbraiy.) Post Bvo, cloth 
limp, 28 . fid. 

The Speeches of Charles Olokens 
1B41 -1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited ana 
Ptefaced by RiriiAHi) Herne SHiif- 
iiEKU. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, fis. 

About England w|th Dickens. By 
Alfryp Kimmkr. ‘ With 57 Illustra¬ 
tions by C A, Vandkrhooi', AT.RBEn 
KiMMbu, and others. 5 q. Bvo, cloth 
extra, lOs fid. 

Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles : Imitative, 
I Realistic, and Dogmatic. % the 
Rev, b. C. Brkwkr, I.L.D, Crown 
Bvo,cloth extra, 78. fid.; lif -bound, fis. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu¬ 
sions, References, Plots, and 
! Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
' LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 

I throughout, with a New Appendix, 

containing a Complete Engiisli Bib* 
' liography. Crown Bvo, 1,400 pages, 

I cloth extra, 7b. fid. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being tho Appendices 10 
“The Reader's Handbixik,’’ sroa- 
ratfily printed. By the Rev Dr. 
Brhwlr. Crown Bvo, cloth limp, 2 a. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Mucellaiieous InformatioD; in¬ 
cluding tile Annies of Celebrated 
I Statues, Paintings, Palaces> Country 

Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 

I Streets, Clubs, Naturai Curi&ities, 

j and the like. By Wm. A; WkixKLER 

and Charles G. WHarLER. Demy 
{ Bvo, cloth extra, 7fi. fid. * 

I Short Sayings ift Great Men. With 
j Historical and Explanatory Notes. 

> • By Samuel A. BENt, Id.A. Iteuiy 

Bvo, cloth extra, 78. w. * 







I 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Dlf.TIONARIHS, COHlimUd— 

A Dictionary W the Drama: Beiiif; 
a caia(iiehuD!)ivo Guide to the Playc., 
J*li*VwriKlits, Players, and PUyhouses 
nfhiii! 1) nited Kingdom and America, I 
from the Karliest to the Present 
Timrs. By W. Davksport Ai>ams. 

A tliick volume, crown dvo, hall- 
bound, 12b. 6d. llitfreparalton. 
The Slang Dictionary; Kiymulogical, 
Historii'i'il, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8v(>, cloth extra, 6a. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Uiograpliical 
Dictionary. Uyl'wANr as Havs. Cr. 
8vo, cloth e\ti .t, Bs. i 

Worda, Facta, and Phrases; A Die- j 
tionary ut Curious, Quaint, and Out- : 
iit-ihe-Way Matters ISy BuKaaK 
Kdwarus. New and Cheaper Issue, 
errlivo, cl cx., 78 6d.; hl.-hd , 9 s. 

Diderot_The Paradox of Act- 

Ing. Translated, with Aiinot.alion5, 
Irom Diderot's “ I.e Paradoxe siir Ic 
(’oincdien," hy Wai.ipr J 1 ki<rii;s 
P oi.i.otk. With a Prel.ice by IIi.ukv 
Iuvintt. Cr.Bvo, in p.)rchnient, 4 s. 6 d. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28 . 6d, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri¬ 
cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Dbamatist.s, The Old, contimed — 
Massinger’s Plays, From the Text of 
William (iipy'uKO. Edited by Col. 
CuNNtNcinAM... One Vol. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. Ey Kev. T. F. Thiseltoh 
Over, M.A. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 
7 s. 6d. [In preparutioH, 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

With Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A.B.Grosart, D D. Crown 
bvo, cloth bo.irds, 68. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles, 6.D.J Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick's 'Robert) Complete Col¬ 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert (Lord} of Cherbury's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 88. 

Edwardc3(Mr8. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illiis- 
ti.t(ed boaids, 28. 

Archie Lovell. Post Bvo, illust. bds., 
28 .: Clown Svo, cloih extia, 38 . 6d. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; wilh Anecdotic Glean¬ 
ings ronccniing their Worthies and 
tlii-ir Oddities. By Dr, John Doran, 
F.S A. "With tS illu.strations. New 
and Cheupi'i Ed., cr, 8vc). cl. cx., 7 a. 6d. 

vprama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a coinpiehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwiights, Players, and Play- 
hoiLscs of the United Kingdom .and 
Anuirica, tioni the Earliest to the Pic- 
scut 'limes. By W. DAvuNroKT 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Kcader’s Handbook ") Crown fcvo, 
half-bound, 12a. 6lt. [/u prepnration. 

Dramatists, The Old. Or. Svo, 

d.ex .Vignette Portraits. 68. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and ExpUtnatory, and a Uio- 
Kuphicn I Memoir by VVm. Gikeoiid. 
Edit, by Col. CtJNNikCRAM. 3 Vols. , 
Chapman's Woidts. Complete m ' 
Thiee Vols. Vol. I. contains the I 
Playa complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations,wilh lntrodnftor^:ssay 
byA.C. Swinuurnk; Vol.IIl.,Trans¬ 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Transhtions. Edited, with Notes 
and Inivoduciion, by Col.CuNNuia- 
One Vol. I 


Eggleston.—Roxy. A Novel. By 

Edward EcGLEsro.v. Post Bvo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 

PreclousStones: their History,Value, 
and Propel ties; with Simple Tests lor 
usrertaining their Reality. By Harry 
E.MANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted .md plain. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

Englishman's House, The; A 

Piactical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
lull Estimates of Cost, Qu.intities, &c. 
By C. J. KicHAKn.soN'. Third Edition, 
Nearly- 600 1 lliists. Cr, Svo.cl. ex. ,78 6d. 

English Merchants: Memoirs 
in Ilhisiration of the Progress of British 
Coimnercu. By H. R. Fox Bourne, 
W ith Illustiations. New and Cheaper 
Editipti, revised. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra. 
_ .. [Shorlly. 

■Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.AA 
Works by: " 

the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
ovo, cloth extra, 6a. 

Studies Re-studled: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy Bvo, cloth extia, 128 . 
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EwaL[> (Alex. Chari.es), continued— 
The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count ot Albany, 
coiiunonly called the Youiik Pre¬ 
tender. From the Slate Papers and 
other Sources, Hew and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown bvo, 
cloth extra, 78 . 6 d. 

Eyes, The.—How to Use oup 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them, By 
John Browning, P.R.A.S., &c. With 
52 Illustrations. Is ; cloth, 18 . 6 d. _ 

Fairhoit.—Tobacco: Its His¬ 
tory and Associations; with an Ac¬ 
count of the Plant and its Manu¬ 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Al'OS and Countries. By F. W. Faih- 
Hoi.T, F.S.A. With upwards of too 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 68 . 


—. . ...» . ^ ^ 

PiT/GKRALD (Percv), continued— , 
Little Essays; Passages from the 
Letters of CHAKi,E.s Lamb. Post 
8 vo, cloth limp, & 6 d. ^ 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 >. earh. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forfotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke StreSt. 

The Lady of Brantomo. 

Fietchep's (Giles, B.D.j Com- 

? lete Poeme: Christ's Victoiic in 
icaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by the Kev. A. B. 
G ROSART, D.D, Cr. 8 vo, cloth bd s., 68 . 

Fonblanque. —Filthy Lucpo : A 

Novel. By Albany de Fonblanuuk. 
Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 b. 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand¬ 
book of Mi.scellancous Information; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, P.iintings, Palaces, Countiy 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By William A. Wheeler, 
Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; '* \ 
and CiiANLK.s G. Wheeler. Demy j 
8 vo, cloth extra, 7 S. 6 tl. | 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : j 

The Chomicai History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes. F.C.S. 
Post 8 vo, eloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4 a. 6 d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each otlicr: 
Lectures delivered before a J nvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post Svo, clotb extra, with numerous 
Illustrahons. 48 . 6 d. _ 

Farrer. — Military Manners 

and Customs. By J. A. Fakreir, 
Author of “Primitive Manners and 
Customs," &c. Cr. Svo, doth extra, 68 . 

Fln-Bec, —The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec, Post 
8 vo, cloth limp, 28 . 6 d. _ _ 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Work# by: 

The Recreations of a Literary Mem; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Ke- 
coiiections of some Literary Men, 
and a View at a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr. 8 vo, cloth extra, 68 . 
The World Behind the Scenes. > 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8 b, 6 it. I 


Franclllon (R. E.), Novels by; 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. Gd.each; 
post Svo, illust. boards, 28 . each. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

EBthej>’8 Glove. Fcap. Svo. l8. 

French Literature, History of. 

By Henry Van Laun. Coiuplele in 
3 Vols., demy Svo, cl. bds,. 7 b. Od. each. 

Fpere.—Pandurang Hari; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Preke, G.C.S.I., Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth exUa, 38 . 6d.; ])ost 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28 . 

Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain Friswell. Post Svo, illus¬ 
trated boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 . 6d. each. 
Circus Life and CIrcue Celobrltlea 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Faire. 

Fry.—Royal Guido to London 
Charities,1885-e. By Herbert Fry. 
Showing tlieir Name, Date of Founda¬ 
tion,Objects, lncome,Otficial<t,&c. Pub¬ 
lished Annually. Cr. Svo. cIoOi, l8 Sd. 

Gardening Books: * 

A Year’s Work In Garden and Green¬ 
house ; Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and F ratne Ga rdrn, 
By George Clehnv. Post Svo, Is.: 
clotb, Is. Sd. • 

Our Kitchen Garden; The Plants wo 
Grow, and How we Cook Thsm. 
By Tom JeRrolo. Post Svo, Is, 
cloth limp, Is. 6 d. 
a • 









• BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GAiyiEtitNc- Boors, — 

Household Horticulture: A Cossip 
slsoiit Mowers. hy'I'oM and Jane 
JrHKO^. Illustrated. Post Hvo, l8, : 
<^otii liinp, iB, 6d. 

ThoCGardon that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jkbboi.d. Fcap. 8vo, illiis- 
tiated cover, ll.; cloth limp, iB 6(1. 
My Garden Wild, and Wliat I Grew 
■ there. flyK. GHpath. Crown 8vo, 
cloth I'.xtr.'i, 5i.; cdi'es, 6a. 

Garrett_TheCapol Girls: A 

Novel. By Upwak)) (lABUKrT. Post 
Kvo.illust.bds., 2a.; rr.Bvo, cl.cx.,38.6<l. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

for 1885, One Shilliof: Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled ‘‘The 
Unforesoon,” hy Alick O’Kanlok, 
lu'nins in the Jan oak v Number. 
“Solenea Notes,'’ by W. Mattiku 
Williams, F.K.A.S., and "Table 
Talk,” by Svlvanus Urban, are also 
continued monthly. 

NoiorraJy the Volumr forjAVV wy 
1o JvNit, cMh tAtra, puce 88. 6d. j 
Cii\r<i for binding, 8a. each. 

Gentleman's Annual |The) for 
Christmas, 1885. PikoJs. Contain¬ 
ing a Conipleii Novel entitled "A Bar¬ 
ren Title,” by T. W. SrKir.nT, Author 
of "The Myfltcricsof Heion Dyke." 

German Popular Stories. Col¬ 
lected by the Ilrotbeis Gkium, and 
Traiislalt'dby Eogak Tavlor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin, 
With as Illustrations on Steel by 
Groror Cruik<«hank Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68.6d.; gilt ed|;es, 7s. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth ertra, 38 Sd. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Robin Gray. I The Braes of Yar- 

For Lack of Gold. row. 

What will the : The Flower of the 
World SayP i Forest. 

In Honour Bound. A Heart’s Prob- 
In Love and War. | lem. 

Quern of the i The GotdenShaft. 

Meadow. : Of High Degree. 

Post 8v'o, illuAlraled boards, 2a. each. 
For the King, | InRasturesGreen. 
The Dead Heart. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fatjey Free. | Loving a Dream. 

By Mafcl and Stream. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

A Hard Knot. Thice Vols., cr. Svo, 
Heart’s Delight. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. • 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. Coetermonjger_ 

Gilbert (W.’S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Scries, each complete in 
' itself, price 2 b. 6d. caciL _ 
j The First Skrtbs contains—The 
Wicked World—l^Kinalion and Ga- 
1 Uum—C hanty—The Princess —The 
! Pal.ice of Truth—Trial by J u_ry. 

1 The Skcond Seriks contains—Bro¬ 
ken Hearts—Engaue*!—Sweethearts— 

' Gretclien —Daii’j Drucc—Tom Cobb— 

■ H.M.S, Pin.ifore—The Sorcerer—The 
I Pirate.sof Penranco. _ 

i Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
I Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
! Advii-e to Amateur Gardeners as to 
I the ManaRcinetit of the Flower, Fruit, 

I and Frame Garden. By Georgk 
! Glennv, Post Svg, Is ; cloth. Is. 6 d. 

I - , - « 

Godwin.—Lives of the Necro¬ 
mancers. By William Godwin. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golcien Library, The: 

Square iCino (Tauclinitz size), cloth 
' limp, 2 b per volume, 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

1 Bennett'e IDr. W. C.) Ballad History 
I of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 
Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Nocromancere. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break¬ 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 
Holmes’s Professor at the Break¬ 
fast Table. 

Hood'e Whims and Oddities. Com¬ 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 
Irving's (Washington) Tales of a 
I Traveller. 

I Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

I Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
I cupattbns of a Country Life. 

Lamb's Ess^s of Ella. Both Series 
' Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tgle for a 
CTiimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
' With Portrait, and Introduction by 

Edmund Ollikr, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
• Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Motir- 
i gomrrir Rankinc. 

' Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translatiott* with Historical Intro- 
doctionaafmotes.byT.M’CRiB.D.D. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 


4. 


t 
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Gor.DEN Libkaev, The, continued— 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Refleotlons. With Notes, and In> 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

• St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited,with 
Life, by the Rev. E, Clakkk. 
Shelley's Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leigh Hunt. 
Shelley's Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, he. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, including k 
Ketutation of Dcisiu, zastro^zi, St. 

« Irvyne, &c. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An Encvci.opa'.dia of Quota¬ 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Tavlor. Crown 8 vo, cloth 
Cilt and gilt edges, 7s. fid. 

Gordon Cumming(C. F.),Works 

by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Pac- 
-simile and numerous full-page lilus- 
t rat inns. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. fid. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. Wttli numerous lllu.str.i- 
tioiis. Demy 3vo, cloth extra, fis. fid. 
Via Cornwall to E^ypt. With a 
Phot^igravurc Frontispiece. Demy 
bvo, cloth extra, 78. fid. 

Graham. — The Professor’s 

wife : A Story. By Leohakp Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, iB.; cloth 
extra, 2 b. fid. _ 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu' 
meiits. By Ernst Guhi. and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German. Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Hcr.n'KR. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Eqiuon, demy 8vo, 
cloth_e\lra, 78.^. 

Greenwood (James),Works by: 
The Wilde of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3 b. fid. 

Low-Life Deeps: An AccourAf-*—'' 
Strange Fish to be Founq- 
Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Poi' Svo, 
Ulustrated boards, 2 b. 

Guy^~-The Earth and Manw 
or. Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Aoassie, PtExes, and Gray; 
12 MaiM and £ngravj||gs on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 48. fid. 


Hair (The): Its Treatmenf in 
Mcaltb, Wcaknes% and Disease. 
Translated from the Germim of Dr. J. 
Piscus. Crown 8vo, Is i clntji, Is. fid. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Qoiidon), 

Poems by: 

Malden Ecatasy. Small 4 to, cloth 
extra, 8 s. 

Now Symbols. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 68 . 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, fia. 

The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
I'.xtra. fis. 

Hall—Sketches of Irish Cha¬ 
racter. By Mis. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclisk, Gilbert, Hakvkv, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium Bvo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. fid. 

Hall Caine—The Shadow of a 
Crime: A Novel. By Hall Caink. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s fid. 

Halllday_Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over too FacsimUes ami Ex¬ 
planatory Text, py Don Felix dr 
SALAMAN rA._^POSt 8vo, cJ, limp, 28. fid. 

Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very KasyTricks.Vcry DifficultTricks, 
White hfagic, Sleight of Pland, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With zoo 
Illiists. Crown Bvo, cloth extra.48. fid. 

Hardy (Lady Ouffus).--Paul 

Wynter’8 Sacrifice: A Story, By 
Lady Duffub Hardy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2a. 

Hardy (Thomas).—Undes the 
Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
33. fid.; poat_^vo. illustratedjbds., 2 b. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 
The Art of Drees. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small Bvo, illustrated 
. cover, l8.; cloth limp, l8. fid. 

“'e Art Of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
’‘ion. Cfown Bvo. cloth 8xlra, 
With Colour^ Frontispiece and Il¬ 
lustrations, fiC 

The Art of Decoration. Square Bvo, 
handsomely' bound and profusely 
Illustrated, IDs, fid. • 

Chauoer for Children: AP Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerons Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small sto, cloth extra, to. 
Chaucer for Sohoola., Demy Bvo, 
* cloth limp, 28. fid. ■- 
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Haw0i8(Rev.H.R.).—Amertcan , 
Humoplat*. lifcludiiiR WAbiuNGTON 
IkviNO, «)MVER WENDtLl.H9i.MKS, 
Russell Lowlll, ARtBMus 
Wah 1 I,Mark Twain, and Brkt Hartk. 
by the Rev. H. R, IIawkis, M.A. 
Crown^Svo, cloth extra, fit. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

CrowD Uvo, cloth extra, 38 . fid. each ; 
poiit 8 va, illustrated boards, 28 . each. 
Garth. 1 Sebastian Strome. 

Ellice Quentin. | Oust. 

Prince Saroni'e Wife. 

Fortune's Fool. i 

' Beatrix Randolph. j 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 s. fid. each. 
Mies Cadognn. 

Lovo—or a Name. I'.S'fiuif/y. 

Mrs. Galnebopouith’a Diamonds. 
8 vo, ilhistr-itud cover, It.; 
clolh rxli.), 2 s. fid. 

Hays. -Women of the Day : A 

HioKtaidiical Dirtionaiy of Notable 
I’ontempi'r.nies. lly Fkanc-i-s Ha\!,. 
(hcnvti livo, floth exti.i, 5 S. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 
wild, and What I Grew There, by 
Francis GroHc.K IIkatii, Author ot 
" The Fern World.” &c. Crown 8 vo, 
cluthoxti.i, Gs.; cl. gdt, gilt edges, 6 a. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
8 vo, cloth lini]), 28 . fid. 

Social Pressure. Post 8 vo,cloth limp, '> 

2s.*ed. * j 

Ivan do BIron: A Novel. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth extr.t, 39 . fid.; post 8 vo, illus- ] 
traled bo.irds, 2 a. I 

Heptalogla (The); or, The ! 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with I 
Seven Hells. Ci. 8 vo, cloth extra, fit. i 

Herbcrt.--The Poems of Lord : 

HerbiM-t of Cherbury. Edited, with i 
Introduction, by J. C^crton Collins. 
Crown 8 vo, bound in i>archuient, fit. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Hespertdes, 
NoblowNutubers, and Complete Col¬ 
lected Poems. With Memonal-Intro- 
alnction and Notes bv the Rov. A B. 
GROSA8T, p.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of Pirat Lines, and Gloswrial Index, 
ac* 1 hrec vols., crown 8 vo, cloth, lA. 


Hesee.Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernet von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, , 
cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With too fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Deray 8vo, cloth extra, 
148 . [/« preparation. 

Hind ley (Charles), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. fid. each. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In¬ 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hinoley. 

Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 

by Mrs. Casiikl lloi-v. With Frontis¬ 
piece by P, Macnau. New and Cheaper 
Edit. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 

Tho Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. fid.; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
fiALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Tho Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story oi Iris. Fust 
8vn, cloth limp, 23. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preser¬ 
vation . A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers ami Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth. It. fid. 

Hood (Thomas); 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Vcii-e. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, ami 200 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. fid. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com¬ 
plete. With all the original Illus¬ 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

ijood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 

A Noah’s Arkmological Narntive. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun* 
TON and E, C. Barnr.s. Square 
crown 8va, cloth extra, gilt edges, fit. 

A Golden HeArt: A Novel. PostSvo, 
illustrated boards, 2 fl. 
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Hook's {Theodore) Choice Hu- 

moPoiM Works, including his Ludi> i 
crous Adventurcs.Bons Motsi, Puns,iiid ; 
Hoaxes, Wkh a New I.iie ot tlic > 
Author, Poriraits, Facsimiles, and | 
Illiists. Cr. 8vo, fl. exUa, gilt, 78.6d. | 

Hooper_The House of Raby: j 

A Novel, By Mrs. Gborok Hoover, i 
Post 8vo, illustr.ited boards. 2a.! 

Horne.—Orion ; An Kpic Poem, | 
in Three Books. By Rkh.sru Hen- | 
GIST Horne. With Photogiaphic i 
Portrait from a Medalhoti by Som- 1 
MBRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, j 
cloth extra, 7a. | 

Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco* 
iioiiiirHlIy conshlered: Being a His¬ 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Iiidustri,il Aspects, By George 
Howm.u Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. | 

Hugo.— The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. By Vit tor Hugo. 
Post 8vo, illu.sirated hoards, 2s. 

Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. | 

A Tale for a Cliiiiiiiry Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
traduction by Edmund Ollier. Post 
hvo, cloth limp, 23 . 

Hunt (Mrs.,Alfred), Novels by: ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 b. each, 
Thornicroft’s Modal. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self Condemned^ _ 

Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8 vq, cloth extra, 8a. Sd.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2 b.__ 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Perce¬ 
val Graves. Post 6vo, cl. limp, 28.6d. 

Irving (Washington),Works by. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. each. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Tales of the_Alhambra^ _j 

JairTvier!—Practical Keramics j 
for Students. By Catherine A. ; 
Jahvirr. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6^. j 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: | 

The Dark Colleen. Post 8vo, illus- j 
trated boards, 28. 

The Queen of Connaught. Crown | 
8VO, cloth extra, 38. 6d'.; post 8vo, . 
inust rated boards, 23. ' 


Jefferies (Richard), Work8,by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, * 

The Life of the Fields. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. ^ • 

Jennings (H, J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism, ^^ust 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28.6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
.Sketch, With .t Photograph-Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Rosicruclans: Their Riles .ind Mys- 
ti'rii'.s. With ChapU'is on tlui Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
Hargravk Jennings. With Five fiilf- 
p.'ige Plates .and upw,irds of jai Illus¬ 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extia, 7s. 6d. 

Jorrold (Tom), Works by; 

The Carden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jkrrolo. Frap. 8vo, illns- 
lraled coMjr, Is ; cloth limp, l8. 6il. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tost and Jane 
J r.RROi.i). Illustrated. PostSvo, Is ; 
cloth Is, 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How wo Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrolu. Post 8vo, l8. *, 
cloth limp, Is 6d. 

Jesse.- Sconos and Occupa¬ 
tions of a Country Life. By TinwAun 
IhssE. Post 8vn. eloili limn. 28. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collecled and 
J-:dited by He.nrv S, Lfigii. PoblSvo, 
cloiii limp, 2s. 6(1, 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

FInger-RIng Lore: Histori^l, Le¬ 
gendary, and Anerdolal. With over 
2 U 0 lIlustB Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78- 6d. 
Credulities, Past and Present; in¬ 
cluding t he .Sea and Sc.-tmen, Miners, 
Talibuians.Word and Letter Divina¬ 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Fi on tispiece, Crown 
8vo, cloth extia, 78. 6.1. 

Crowns and Coronations; A History 
of Regalia i^ all Times and Coun¬ 
tries. With One Hundred Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 6vo. cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. ."With 
Notes Critical and Kxplantftory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Willtam 
Gifford, Edited by Colonol C»N- 
mingham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s.; of separately,8a. each. 

• 
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Joseph U8, The Com pleteWorks j 

of. Translated by WiiismH. Con- i 
laining both “’fhe Antiquities of the I 
Jews‘*^3*41 "The Warsol the jews." ; 

Vols., 8 vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Kaps, cloth extra, pdt, 148. 

Kempt.—Pencll and Palette: ; 

Cbaptdrson Art and Artivts. By Robkkt ■ 
KtMi-T. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6 d. J 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by; ; 

iiach crown 8vo, clolli extra, 3 b. 6d.; ; 
or jiost 8vo, illitstratcd boards, 2a. 

Oakahott Castifi. | NumberSoventeen | 

Knight—The Patient's Vade ! 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit | 
from Mediral Advice. By William 
Knioht, M.K.C.S., and liuwAMn , 
hNioiiT, L.R.C.P. Ciowu Svo, Is. i I 
cloth, l 8 < Od. j 

Lamb (Charles): 

Mary, and Charles Lamb; Thrir | 
PueniSj Letters, and Kcinain.s. With i 
UeminisccnceH and Notes by W, j 
Carkw IIa/i.itt. With Hancock’s I 
Portrait oi tho Es.sayist, Par simih's i 
of the Titlc-pai'es of the raie Piist | 
Editions Of Lamb's and Coleridge's 1 
Works, and numerous Illustraiious. 
Crown Uvo, cloth extra, 10a. 6 d. 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
gin.'il Editions,^ with mnuy Pieces 
biiiiorto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by K. II, 
Shephkkd. With Two Porfr.sits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Kssay on 
RoastPig." Cr.bvo,clothextra,78.6d. 1 
Tho Essays of Ella. Complete Edi¬ 
tion. Post Svo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry fo^ Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Cuaklfs Lamii. C.src- 
fullf replinted irora unique copies. 
Small bvo, cloth extra, Ss. | 

Little Essays; Sketches and Charac¬ 
ters. By CiiARLiss Laub. Selected 
from his Lettcis by Pkrcv Fitx- 
oRKAi.n. Post bvo, cloth limp, 23.6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, &c.: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
rcmnuMity called, in England, " The 
Arabian Nights' ENTrRXAiN- 
MKNTs." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edwarp WtLLiAAi Lank. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Origittal Designs by 
W'». Hauvry. a New Edition, from 
aCoA annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nepliow, Edward 
Stamlry Poouk. With a Preiace by 
Stanlkv Lanf-Pooilk. Three Vols:, 
demy 8 vo,aCloth extra, 78. 6d. each.. > 


Lane’s Arabian Nights, continued— 
Arabian Society In the Middle Ages; 
Studies from "The Thousand and 
One Nights.” By Edward William 
I.ANK, Author of "Tlie Modern 
Pieyptians," &c. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Cr.Svo.clolh extra, 6 b. 

Lares and Penates; or, Tho 

Background of Liie. By Fiorenik 
Caddy. Crown Svo, cloth exii a, 6S. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Ciown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38.6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Life In London ; or, The Ilhstory 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Torn. With the whole ot Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations, in Colours, alter 
the Originals. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 
78, 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua 6avldson. 
Oui^selvos: E.<tsays 011 Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a 6d. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. each, 
Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Learn Oundas. 
Tho World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

7he Rebel of the Family. 

"My Love!” 
lone. 

Locks and Keys.—On the De¬ 
velopment and Distribution of Primi¬ 
tive Locks and Kcy.s. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 4 to, half Rox- 
burgbe, IGa. _ 

Longfellow: 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including “Outre Mer," “Hyper¬ 
ion," “Kavanagh," "The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,"and " Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and lllustrutions by 
• Valentine Bromley. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78.6d. 

Lon^ellow'a Poetical Works. Care¬ 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus¬ 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
Svo. cloth extra, 78.6d. 
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Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 

' I>it!tc<)c, and General Guide in 
Health and Di«i’aAO. By N. M. 
liAvibS, L.K.C.P. Crown 8 vo, 23. ; 
cloth limp, 28 Gd. 

Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

Hy FlhNKV W. Lt-cv. Crown 8 x 0 , 
r.lblh extra, Ss- 6 ( 1 ; post 8 vo, ilhtstiateil 
l>o,iiils, 2 s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

'rrarihlateU into Hoftlisk Spen<<ctian 
Verse by Koiicnr Hfn-. 

Demy 8 vO, with Fourteen full-page 
i'latO'^, cloth bo.uJs, ISs. 

McCarthy (liustin, M,P.),Works 

by. 

A Hletopy of Our Own Tirnoa, from 
(he Actessioii ct Vicloii.ato 

tilt; General KIcntion of 18 S 0 . Four 
Voh. demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each.—Also a Popular Khitios, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8 va, cl. extia, (tS. each. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 

One Vol ,cjowu bvo, cloth extia, 6 s. 
History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vuls. demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 128, 
each, (Voi. 1. ;)<»{.' ready 

Crrjwn 8 x’o, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. each ; 
post 8 v(>, illu^tiatcd koaxdb, 28 . each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Tho Waterdala Neighbours. 

My Enemy s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola; A Girl with a Fortune. 
Three Vols.,crown 8 vo. li'rtpaTini>. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 

Works by. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
troin the Earliest Times to the Pre¬ 
sent Day. Cr. 8 vo, l8. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 
England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised ami brought 
down to the Fall of the Uladstotic 
Administration, Xrowu bvo, cloth 
extra, 6 s. ^. a 

McDonald (George, LL.D.), 

Works by: 

The Ppinceaa and Curdle. With ti 
Illustrations by James At-i-rN. Small 
crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 61 . 


MacDonald (George), eputinueii-* ' 
Gutta-Percha Willie, the Woiking 
Genius. With 9 * llhistratiocs by 
Aktuuk Hughes. Squara 8 vo,c)o(h 
extra, 3s. 6 d, * • 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With 1 Fron¬ 
tispiece by J. E. Cru'A'n 

8 VU, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d.; QOst 6 vo, 
illustrated boards, 23. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With a 
Fioiitispiece by C. J. SrAMii.AHD. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d.; post 
6 vo, illustratiHi boards, 2 s. 

Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By Aonks MArDONP.ur.. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6(1.; post 
8 vo, ilhistraterl boards, 2 s. 

Maegregor, — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By RotiEKT MacGregor, Post Sao, 
cloth limp, 28 . 6 d. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery{The) 

of Illustrious J.lterary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus¬ 
trative ol the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Centgry. By 
\Viti.iAM Bates, B.A, _ With'Bs Por¬ 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

Macquold (Mrs.),Works by: 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Ilhis- 
t rations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6 a. 
Pictures and Legends fFom Nor¬ 
mandy and Brittany. Wtth numer¬ 
ous Illustrations by Thomas K. 
MAcguoiD. Square 8fo, cloth gilt, 
103 . 6d. 

Through Normandy. With gp Illus¬ 
trations by T. K. Macquoiu. Square 
6 vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6 a. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. MArguom. 
Square 8 vo.cloth extra, 78. 61 I. 
About Yorkshire. With O 7 Illustra¬ 
tions by T. R. MAcguoiD, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
10 s. 6 d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 38. Id. ; post 
bvo, illustratid boards, 28 . 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. i post 8 vo, 
illustrated boards, 2 a. t 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un¬ 
dertones: or, Mu$ic at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackav, LL.D. Crown 8 vo, 
•cloth extra, tt. • 
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Miigic Lantern (The), and its 

MaiiaKemcnt: including full Prac* 
iical Dircctiopis for producing the 
Liineli)f))t, making Oxygen Gas, and > 
preparing Lantern Slides. liy C. I 
IfE^woKTH. With 10 Illustrations, ! 
Crown dvo, Is, ; cloth, Is. 6d. | 

Magiqian'a Own Book (The): , 

Performances with Cups and Balls, i 
Kggs, Mats, Handkerchiefs, kc. All | 
Irora actual Kxpericnce. Edited by | 
W. H. Crrmer. With200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4 s 6d. I 

Magic No Mystery : Tricks with ' 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with iully I 
descriptive Directions; the Alt of I 
Secret Writing; Training of Perlonn- | 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured . 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 48 . 6d. 

M^na Charta. An exact Tac- 
stmilc of the Origin.il in the Biitish 
Museum, pi inicd on tine plate paper, 

3 feet by atcet, with Aim-s and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
Price 6s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or,Cnlturc,Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
Hqpsc, Post Uvo,cloth limp, 2 s. Gd.; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 23 . 
The Now Paul and Virginia: or, Posi¬ 
tivism on HU Island. Post bvo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch¬ 
ment, fia. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
clotli extra, 63 . 

Mai lory’s* (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stoiiesof King Arthur 
and of the Knights ot thuUoniidTablc. 
Kdithl by B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Post bvo, cloth limp, 28 . 

Marlowe's Works. Inchiding 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and lutroduction, by Col. Cunning¬ 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 . 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown Bvo, doth extra, 3 s. 6d. each; or 
post Bvo, iliustrated boards, 2 b. 

Open! Sesame 1 
Writtan In Fire. * 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats, 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Masterriian.—Halt a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel, By J. Ma.stkk- , 
MAN. tost i8vo, illustrated boards, 2 ". i 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twahn. 

Revised and Corrected througlmut by 
tlie Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With III Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 78 .6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion,and other Sketches. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7 b. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac¬ 
count ot the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s ” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land, With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7 s. 6 d. Cheap Edition (under 
the title ol“ MarkTwain's Pekasure 
TaiP post Bvo, illust. boards, 28 . 
Roughing It, ami The Innocents at 
Homo With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 78 . 6d. 

The Gilded Ago. By Mark Twain 
and CHAKI.^s Dudi.ey Warner. 
With 212 Illustrations by T Copi'in. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6 ( 1 . 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d.; 
post Bvo, illust)ated boards, 9 o. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 63.; post Bvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illiistr.itions, Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 73 .6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemhlk. Crown Bvo, doth 
extra, 78 .6d. 

Massinger’s Plays, From the 

Text of W'lLUAM Gieeord. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

May hew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Hknrv Maviiew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post Bvo, cloth limp, 28 .6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavier db Maistrk. Translated 
by Henry Attwell. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W 
Davenport Adams. 
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MAVFikiR Library, continued-- 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
w. Davrnfort Adams. 

The Agony Column of “The Times," 
from 1800 to 1870. Kdited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clav. 

Balzac’s "Comedie Huinalne" and 
its Author. With Traoblations by 
H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abriditnient of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brili.at-Savakin. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics, By W. T. Dobson, 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici¬ 
ties. Sulectcsd and Edited by W. T. 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By FiwBec, 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Sekie.s Containing; The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galato.1— Charity — '1 he Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing; Bioken 
Hrai ts — liiigagod — Sweethearts — 
Gri'trhen—Dan'l Drucc—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure, By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
By Oliver Wkndu.l Holmes. Il¬ 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert i 
Kempt. | 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- ■ 
ters. By Ckas. Lamb. Selected from j 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald, i 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and > 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of | 
Law, By Jacob Larwood. . 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob I 
Larwood. ; 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
Leigh. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton, 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Lintiw. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton, 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
Maccregor. ; 

Tha New Paul and Virginia. By . 
W, H. Mallock. ' 
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Mayfair Library, continued-^ * 

The New Republic. By M ullock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. •* 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By IT. Csiol- 
mondelev-Penn ELL. lUustrfled by 
George Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

Cholmonoelev-Pennell. 

Thoreau ; His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Page. 

Punlana. By the Uon. Hugh Rowlkv. 
More Punlana. By the Hou. Hugh 
Rowley. 

The Phlloedphy of Handwriting. By 
Don Felix dk Salamanca. 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. [Thornbury. 

Old Stories Ro-told. By Waltf.ii 
Leaves fWim a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Famiiy,—One Thou¬ 
sand Medic.i1 M.ixiins and Surgic,il 
Hints, for In fancy. Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N, E. Davies, 
L.R C.P, Loud. Cr.8vo,l8.;cl., l8.6d. 

Meppy Circie (The): A IJook of 
New Intbllectual G.-inics and Aniusn- 
inciils. By Clara Bellew. With 
imraerou.s ((lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 

Mexican Mustang (On a). 
Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri¬ 
can Huiiioiir. By Alex. £. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of “To.xas 
Siftings." 2 fi 5 lllusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. Sd. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra,38.6d ; (lostHvo, illust. bds,, 2a. 
Mr.Dorllllon. Post8va,illust. bds.,28 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young; or, Tlio House of Life: llu- 
iiian Pby.sicilogy, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health, For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous lllusts. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. Small 8 vo, cloth limp, 28. ^ 

Milton (J. L), Works by: 

The Hygiene ef the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
l8.; cloth extra, iB. • 

The Bath In DIseaaee of the Skin. 

Small Svo Is.; cloth extra, la. 6d, 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 

s IS.; cloth extra, Is. 6di 
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M^ncrieff. — The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An HiHtorical 
Uramat By W# D. Scott-Moncrip.kk. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettik, 
R^.,«w, Q. ORCHannsos, K.A., j. 
MAejiVMlRTKK, A.R.A., CoLlN HONTER, 
R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4 to, bound in buckram, 21 b. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown Bvo,cloth extra. ^ 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, iilustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life's Atonement 
A Model Father. 

Joeeph's Coat. 

Coale of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33.6d. each. 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular; A Novel. 
Three Vols., cr. 8vo. [rnpann/r. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 
CoMYNS Cakr. lllust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square Bvo, cloth extra, 
73. ed. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retoltl for Children by Walter 
Graiumb. With Illustrations by j. 
Moyk Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Cs. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in health and Disease, By N. 
E. Davies, L.K.C.P. Ciown 8vo, Is.: 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ollphant. — Whiteladies: A 

Nov^l. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods, Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 8s. 6<i.; post Hvo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfleld 
ABiography. ByT.P.O'CoNNOR.M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a Mew Pieface, 
bringing the .work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 61. .. 

O'Hanlon. The Unforeseen: 
A Novel. By Alice O'Hanlon. Three 
Vols.^ tjjowa 8vo. 

O'Reilly—Pheebe's Fortunes: 

k Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
TvdK. Post 8vo, illttstiated boards, 23. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 

Songe of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 61. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 61. 

Lays of France. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, lOs. 61. 

Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth evtta, 5s. each; post 8vo. illus* 
trated boards, 2 b. each. 

Held In Bondage. Pasoarel. 
Strathmore. Signa. 

Chandos. In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 

Cecil Castle- Friendship. 

malne's Gage. Moths, 
idatla. Plplstrello. 

Tricotrin. A Village Com 

Puck. mune. 

Folle Ferine. BImbi. 
TwoLIttleWooden In Maremma. 

Shoos. Wanda. 

A Dog of Flanders. Frescoes. 

BImbI: Presentation Edition. Sq. 
Bvo, cloth gilt, cmnainon edges, 
7s. 61. 

Princess Napraxine. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extia, Ss. 

Othmar: A Novel. (A Sequel to 
“ Princess Napraxine.” Three Vols. 
crown Bvo. IPiepa/mg. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos Selected 
from the Works ot Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 


Page (H. A.), Works by 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims; A Study. 
With a PortraiL Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2a. 61. 

Lights on the Way; Some Tales with¬ 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex¬ 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
]p.D. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medi¬ 
cal Advice. By William Knight, 
M,R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.C.P, Crown Svo, Is.; cloth. Is. 61. 
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Paul Feppoli; 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 

. Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Paul—Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paui. With a 
Prontispiece by llEt.E.s Patehson. 
Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, Ss, 6 d.; post 8 vo, 
illustrated boards, 2 b. I 

Payn (James), Novels by. | 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. each; 
post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 28 . each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 1 Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. | 

For Cash Only. 1 from Exile. j 


Post 8 VO, illustrated boards, 2a. each. | 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’e Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. I 

A Woman’s Vengeance. | 

Cecil’s Tryst. | 

The Clyfflards of Clyffs. 1 

The Family Scapegrace 1 

The Foster Brothers. I 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. | 

Humorous Stories. i 

Like Father, Like Son. I 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit; A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward. ' * 


In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re>toId, A Book 
for Boys. With ntiinerous Illnstra* 
tions. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 6 b. 


Pears—The Present Depres¬ 
sion in Trade*. Its Causes and Kcuu'- 
dies. Being the “ Peats" Pri<e Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas), Edwin 

Goadby and Wji.liam Watt.* ^ith 
an Introductory Paper by Prol. kRONK 
Levi, F S.A., F.S.S, Demy bvo. Is. 

Pennell (H. Cholmoncfeley), 
Works by: Post 8 vo, cloth liuip, 
2 a. 6 d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Society, Selected and Edited by II. 
C. Pennei.:.. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
p.ag(! llliists. by G. Du Maukikk, 

Phelps.—Beyond the Gates. 

By Eluabcth Stuart Pheips, 
Authorot ‘‘The Gates Ajar.” New 
and CheaiRir Edition. Post bvo, 
illiist. l>oard.s, Is.; cloili limp, l 8 . (id. 

PIrkIs (Mrs. C. L.) Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fc.ip. 8 vo, 
picture cover, Is. 

Lady Lovelace. Tlirco Volx., ciown 
bvo. 

Planch^ (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, IIcr> 
aldry Founded upon Fact.s, With 
Coloured F 'utispiL'Ce and see Illus¬ 
trations. C 8 vo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 
Songs and ms, from 1819 to 1879 . 
Edited, with n Introduction, by his 
Daughter, M\, Mackakne.s$. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, Sb. 

Play-time: Saying.s and Doings 
of Baby-land. By E. Stanfouu. Largo 
4 to, baodsomeiy printed iuColonrs, ta. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Tnanslated Iroui the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Hutarch, by John and 
Wit.i.iAM Lanokor.xe, Two Vols., 
8 vo, clotli extra, with Portraits, lOi. 6 d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) 

The Choice Work^ in Prose and 
Poetry, ol EAiar Allan Fob. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baupelairb, Portrait and Fac¬ 
similes, Crown Bvo, cl. extra^7|. M, 
The Mystery of Marie Raget, and 
other Stories. Post 8 vo, EIusubas.,2B. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 

gilete in One Vol. Post Sv^j, cl. limp, 28. 
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PQice (E. C.), Novels by: 


Richardson. — A Ministry of 


Crown avo, cloth extra, 3a. 6 d.; post 
tivo, iinistrate^ boards, 2 a. 

ValeiTWna. | The Forolgners. 
f4ra.*Laneastep'8 Rival. 

Geratd. Ttireo yols., ciown Bvo. 

Proctor (RIchd. A.), Works by; 
flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illiists 
Small crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 48. 6 d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Ni^ht in the Year, Draw¬ 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6 d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of I'amiliar Kss,iys on Scien¬ 
tific Subjects. Cr Svo, cloth extra, 6 b. 
OurPlaceamong Infinities; A Scries 
of Ess.tys contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Ttino with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown tivo, 
cloth extra, 68 . 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Es.sa}'s on the Wondcis ot the 
Pirmanicnt. Cr. Kvo, cloth extra, 6 s. 
Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition,with 1.1 Steel Plates. 
Demy Svo, cloth cxtr.i, 10s. 6 d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With lllus- 
tiations. Crown 8 vo,cloth extra, 6 a. 
Mysteries ofTIme and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. Svo. cloth extia, 78. 6 d. 
The_ Universe of Sune, and other 
Science Glc.inings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. Svo, cloth extia, 78. 6 d. 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. .Crown Svo, la Gd. 

Pyrotechnist’s T rea8Upy(The); 

or, Complo*c Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kkntish. With numetous 
Illustr.ations. Cr. Svo, el. extra, 4 b. 6 d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and nnincrous charac¬ 
teristic Illustrations hy Gustavi: 
Doftd. Crown Svo. cloth extrii^, 7s. 6 d. 

Rambosson.—Popular Astro¬ 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of Franco. Trans¬ 
lated by C. B, Pitman. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, with niiiiicrous Illustrations, 
and a beantifiilly executed Chart of 
Spectra, 78. 6 d. _ __ 

Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Altuc.’on 8 , Refiarencaa, Plots, and 
Storlec By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
(vith a New Appendix, containing a 
C0HFI.EXK English Bibliography. 
Cr. Svo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 


Health, and other Papers. By Bkn- 
jAMiN Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 a. 


Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post Svo, iliust., bds,, 2s. each; 

, or cr. Svo, cl. ex., iliust., 3s. 6 d. each. 

Pc| Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Kildes, a R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
William Small, 

It la Never Too Late to Mend. Il¬ 
lustrated by G. J. Pin WELL, 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Paterson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love mo Long. Il¬ 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Iliust. by Sir 
JohnGiluekt, R.A., .and C. Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il¬ 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Hard Cash, Iliust, by F, W. Laavson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildks, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Iliust. by Du Maurier. 

Put Yourself In His Place. Illus¬ 
trated by RonEKT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cuover. 

The Wandering Heir. Illnstiated by 
H Paterson, S. L. Fildes, A.K A., 
C. Green, and H. Woods, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Ckaufori). 

A Woman-Hater. Illustiated by 
Thos. Coulderv. 

Readlana. With a Stcel-platc Portrait 
of Charles Readf. 

Singleheart and Ooubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnab. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 
Percy MACQ0oiB,and Josei-h Nash. 

The Jilt, and other Stories, Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. Gd. each; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 88 . each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party 
Weird Stories. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 
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Rimmep (Alfred), Works by: 
Oup Old CountpyTowns. With over 
SO niusts. Sq. tSvo, cloth gilt, lOl. 6 d. 
Ramble* Round Eton and Harrow. 
* 50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs. 6 d. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58Illusts!DyAi.FREoRiMMKRandC. A. 
VANMRHOOF^Sq.8vo.cl.gilt, 10s.6d 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Crown 6 vo, cloth extra. 38. 6 d.; post 
Svo, illustr.'itcd boards, 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

• * Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

Crown 8 VO, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 

Poets^Natural History. [Preparing. 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates by 
<iEORaECKUiKSHANK,c}ioicrly printed. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. A lew 
Large-Paper copies, printed on hand¬ 
made paper, with India proois of the 
Illnstrattons, pric^^s. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introduciory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List of the Piincipal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066 - 7 . With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, Ss. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokea. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman. — Skippers and 

Shellbacks: Stories, chiefly of the 
Sea. By James Runciman. PostBvo, 
iilust. boards, 28 .; cloth limp, 28 . 6 d. 

Russeil (W. Clark), Works by: 

Round the Galley-Fire. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68 .; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2 s. 

On the Fo’k'sle Head: A Collection 
• of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 b. 

Safa_Gaslight and Daylight.- 

By Geoecb Augustus Sala. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Sanson.—Seven Generatioas 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson I'ainily (1688 M 1H47).' Pldited 
byHKNRvSANSON. Cr.tSvo,cl.aK, 38 . 6 d. 

Saunders (John), Noveis«tfy: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38 . Sd. eiich ; 
post 3 vo, illustrated boards, 29 , each. 
Bound to the Wheel. * 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by: Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3 a. 6d. cacti; 
po.*!! Svo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 
Joan Merrywoather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 . 6d. each. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
Gideon’s Rock. 

Science Gossip: An Illusiratod 
Medium of Inlercliange for Sludcnls 
and Lovers of Nature Edited by j. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo¬ 
logy, Botany. Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy* 
siogiaphy, &c. Price 4 d. Monthly ; or 
68. per year, post ircr. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer¬ 
ous Woodcuts. \'oh. 1 . 10 XIV. may 
be had at 7 s. 6d. each; and Vuls. XV' 
to XX. (188.(1, at 68. each. Cases for 
Binding, Is. 6d each. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Marmion. 
A New Edition cf this famous Poem, 
with over luo new Illu.stralions by lead¬ 
ing Artists. Small 4to, cioni extra, 16 s. 

“Secret Out" Series, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, profusely Illus¬ 
trated, 48 .6d, c.'tc]i. 

The Secret Out; One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re¬ 
creations; with Entertaining Experi¬ 
ments m Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H. Cremek. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish. With numei- 
ous lllustratioCis. 

The Art of Amusing; A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank Bv.lew. 
With 300 Illustrations. • 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Diiiicalt Tricks, White Magic 
.Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
« Crbuer. With 300 Illgstrations. 
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^KCRET Out " Series, continued — 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New, 
IntdlectURlpGaincs and Amusements. 
Bv^^Clara DEt.i,EW. With many 
IVWtrations. 

t/lfiflolan’sOwn Book; Performances 
With Cups and Balls, Errs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actnal 
Etperience. Edited by W. H. CrE' 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Myatery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per. 
lorrning Animats, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontis. and many Illusis. 


Senior (William), Works by : 
Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. V 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis¬ 
toric Man. By)AMES If. Stowdart, 
Author of" The Village Life." Crown 
Svo, cloth e.xtra, 6s, 

Shakespeare: 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WiLWAM SHAKESfEARE's Coinedics, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Origiiiall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggakd 
and Ed. Blount. 1623.—A Repro¬ 
duction of the extremely rareoriginal, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra¬ 
phic proce.ss—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small Svo. 
half-Roxburghc, Vs. 6d. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau¬ 
tifully minted in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engrsTOd facsimile of Droeshout’s 
Pertrait. Post Svo, cloth extra, 78.6d. 
Shakespeare for Children; Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb, With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J.Moyr Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 68. 
The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake¬ 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Eluabetiian Age to the 
Present Time. Alfred Roffe. 
4 to, half-Roxburghe, 7a. 

A Study of Shakespeeme. By Aloer- 
Nas Charles Swinburne. Crown 
Svo, «.Ioth extra, 8s. * 

The Oramatlo Works of Shake- 
• speare: The Text of the First 
Edition, carefully reprinted. Eight 
Vola., demy Svo, cloth boards, 4081- 


Shelley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8a.; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol. 1. con¬ 
tains Ms Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Leigi; 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. Ill,, 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.: Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in¬ 
cluding A Refutation oi Deism, Zas- 
_ trozzi. St. Ir vyne, &c. 

Sheridan:— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poeti7, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 78,6d. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Bkander Matthews, With Decora¬ 
tive Vignettes and lofull-page III usts. 
_ ^my 8vo, half-par^nmnt, 128. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d._ 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia." With Portiait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, See,, by the Rev. 
A. B.- Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown Svo, cloth boards, 18s. 

Signboards: Their Histo^ 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 

t ACOB Larwood and John Camden 
ioTTEN. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7 b. 6 d. 

Sims (George R-h^orkiTby: 

How the Poor Live. With 60 Illusts. 

by Fred. Barnard. Large 4to, 1 b. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. Post Svo, 
iflust. boards, 28.; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Sketchley.—A Match In the 
Dark. By Arthur Sketchlev. Post 
8vo, illustr ated boards, 2s. 

Slang Dictionary, The: "Et^ 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Cr own 8v o, cl^ extra, gilt. 68.6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolls: A Story of the 
■' Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
Smith. Small Svo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustration^^ 9a. 6d. 
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Smith’s (J. Movr) Works,— 
Talcs of Old Thuls. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Movr Smith. Cr. 
8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illust., 6s. 

, The Wooing of the Water Witch; 
A Northern Oddity. By Hvah Dal- 
dorne. Illustrated by J. Movr 
Smith. Stnall 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Society In London. 13 y a 

Forkicn Rhsident, Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs 

6paldlng.-£llzabethan Demon* 

olo^: _An Essay in llliistration ot 
♦he Belief in the Existence ot Devils, 
and the Powers posses.sed by Them. 
By T. Aushed Spaj.i)ing, LL.B. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 

Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mis, S. G. C. Middlkmoke, Author of 
“ Round a Posada Eire.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6a. 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 

Heron Oyke. By T. W. SpEionr. 
With a rrontispiece by M Eli.kn 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38 .6i^; po^ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 b 

Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towuy. With Illustiatious by 
Walter J Morgan, Crovvn ^to, wiiu 
Coloured Illn.strations, cloth gilt, 68. 

Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Editedby Robert U. WormA i.D. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By Rodekt Armitage Si ern- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38 . 6d., post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Stevenson (R.Louisj, Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Covennes. Frontispiece by Wali kk 
Crane. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 .6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With Front, by 
W. Crane, Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28 . 6d. 
VIrgInIbua Puerisquo, and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 b. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 . 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
cl. extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr.8vo, cloth extra,6|^ 
Prince Otto : A Romance. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. preparation , 

StJohn.—A Levantine Family. 
By Bavlb St, John, Post 8vo, illtiS' 
trated boards, 2a. 


Stoddard.—Summer Cruisli^g' 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard, li^st. byfWAi.ris 
Mac'kav. Clown 8vo, extny^. 6d. 

St Pierre—Paul and Vir^ia, 

and The Indian Cottage. By%ER. 
NARDiN St. Pierre. Edited, with Lite, 
l>V Rev E. Clarkb. Post 8 vo,cl.lp., 2 s. 

Stories from Foreign Novel- 
lets. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hklln and Alice Zim- 
mern ; and a Frontispiece, Crown 
Hvo, cloth extra, 3 a. 6d. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
thu Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro¬ 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
.Spectacles, fiom the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 liliis- 
trarions. Edited by William Hone. 
Crown 8vn, cloth extra, 78 , 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London; A Residential Guide to 
Pavoitriie London [.ocalities, tlieii 
Society, Celebrities, and A.ssociations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Kates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map ot 
Siibuib.m Lonrlon. Cr.Svo cl.ex., 78 Gd. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels." Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78 .6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Worke by: 

The Qu aen Mother and Rosamond. 
F'cap. I'vo, Ss. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crtiwn Bvo, 68. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78 . 
Poems and Ballads. First &rier. 

Fcap Bvo, 9 g, Cr, 8vo, same price, 
Poems and Ballads. Second Scries, 
Fcap. Hvo, 98 . Cr. 8vo, same price. 
Noteaon Poems and Reviews. 8vo,l8. 
William Blake: A Critical Essay, 
With FaCKimile Paintings. Demy 
Hvo, 168 . 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8 vo, 10 a. 6 d 
Both well: Alragedy. Cr. 8 vo, 12 a. 6 d. 
George Chapman: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 78 . 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12 b. 
Erochtheue: A I'ragedy. Cr'. 8vo, 63 . 
Noto of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. la. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronta. Crown 
ttvo, 68 . 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, gp. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr.8vo,6B. 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 

• 9 
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^iNBURHE’s (A. C.) Works, continued. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8 vo, 68 . 
Trlatt^m Lyonesse, and otber 
P^ms. Crown Svo, 9a. 

A C^ury of Roundels. Small 4 ( 0 , 8 b. 
It^Mldsummep Holiday, and otber 
Toems. Crown 8 \d, 78. 

Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr. 8 vo, 6 B. 
Victor Hugo: Assays. Crown 8 vo, 6 a. 
__ [Shortly. 

Symonds—Wine, Women and 
Song: Mediaeval I.atin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated 'nto Eng* 
lish Verse, with Ess.iy by J. Addinutor 
Symonds, .Sin.i1) 8 vo, parchment, 68 . 

Syntax's (Dp.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowi.and- 
HON’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by T. C. 
Hotten. Med. Bvo, cloth extra, 7a. M. 

Taine’a History of Engiish 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8 vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8 vo, cloth extra, ISs. 


Taylor (Dr. J, E., F.LS.), Works 

by: 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 
lllusts. Crown 8 vo, cl. extra, 78. 6 d. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them; A H.indbook 
for Students. Numerous llluslra* 
tions. Crown Bvo', cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 

Taylor’S (Bayard) Diversions 

of the *Echo Club; Burlesques oi ! 

Modern Writers. Post Bvo, cl. limp, 28. 


Tay+or's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: “ Clanciirty," "Jeanne 

Dare,” " 'Twixt Axe and Crown,” " The 
Fool's Revenge," “ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
"Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion.'’ 
One Vol., cr, 8 vo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 
The Plays way also be had sepa¬ 
rately, at iB. each. ___ 

Tennyson (Lord); A Biogra¬ 
phical Sketch. Bv H. J. Jennings. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 6s.c 


Thackerayan^: Notes and Anec¬ 
dotes. Illustrate by Hundreds of 
SkcRches by William Makepeace 
THAC tisRAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
« Favourite Characters in the books of | 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 1 
Froatispiqpe. Cr. 8 vo,cI. extra, 78. 5d, I 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 3 b. 6(1, each 
post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisle. 
The Violin-Player. 

Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 

A Novel. By W, Moy Thomas. Post 
8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of Indolence, With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allah 
Cunningham, and over so fine Illustra¬ 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 78. 6 d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward, Walpord, M.A. With Illus¬ 
trations by F. W. FaikHolt, F,S.A. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d, 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers funiished by his 
Friends niid fellow Academicians. 
With numerous lllusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Diawings. Cr. Bvo, cl. extra, 7s. 6 <L 
Old Stories Re-told. Post Bvo, cloth 
limp, 28 . 6 d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post Bvo, 
illustrated boards, 28 . 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anredotus of its 
F.imous Coffee-houses, Hosteliies, 
and Taveuis. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen¬ 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delimions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strango Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatiical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 30 lllusts. 
_^own Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d._ 

Torrens. — The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor¬ 
rens, M.P. Demy Bvo, cloth extra, lis. 

Troitope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. each 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Way We Live Now. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 

Thf American Senator. 
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Ti*oilope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6 d.; post 
8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Like Ships upon the Soa. 

Mabel’s Progress.; Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T. A.).—Diamond Cut 

Olamond, and other Stories, liy 
T. ADOLrHus Trou.ope. Cr. Svo, cl. 
_e\-., 83._M. ; j^st Svo. illust. bo.iids. 23. 

Trowbridge.—Farneli’s Folly: 

A Novel, By J. T.Trowbriuoi:. Two 
Vols., crown 8 vo, 128. 

TurgenlefT (Ivan), &c. Stories 
from Foreign Novelists. Post 8 vo, 
illustrated board.s, 28 . 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38 6 d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. With a 
Ftonlispiecc by P. Macnab. 

Burled Diamonds; A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown Svo. lJ‘repnrinu. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis¬ 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fra“;i r-Tytli-r, Cr, Svo, cloth extra, 
3a. 6 d , post Svo. Hln'.l boards, 2s. 

Van Laun—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van L%un. Three 
Vols., demy Svo, cl. bds., 7s. 6 d. each. 

Villari. — A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linua Villari, Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover, iB. 

Walcott—Church Work and 
Life In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon, By the 
Rev. Mackknxik E. C. Walcott, U.D. 
Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 

WaTford (Edw., M.A.),Works by: 

The County Families.of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices oi 
the Desc.ent, Birth, Marriage, Educa¬ 
tion, &c,, ot more than it.ooo dis¬ 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they bold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fifth Annual Editi§n, 
for 1885 , cloth, full gill, 608 . 

The Shilling Peerage (1885). Con¬ 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. samo, clotfai !>• 
Published annually. 


I 

I 


I 


Walford's (Edw.) Works, rontiniifil*- 
The Shilling Baronetage (1885). 
Containing an AlpBhbeticffl List ol 
the Baronets of the United MRigdoiD, 
short Bio,",raphic,il Notices,* D#tes 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. % 2 {iio, 
cloth. Is. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1885). Coii- 
Utiiing an Alplidbelic.Tl Li<.t of the 
Knights of tiie United Kingdom, 
shoit Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32 raO| 
cloth. Is. Published annually. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1885). Containing a List ol all tlu; 
Members of P.irhanient, tlicirTown 
and Country Addresses, &c. 321110 , 
cloth. Is. Published annii.TlIy. 


The Complete Peerage, Baronet¬ 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (18851. In One Volume, 
ray.al . 321110 , cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6 s. Published anuiially. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
TH f)R\niiut. Edited by Edward 
Waliord, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. I’aikholt, F.S.A. Crown 
Hvo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 


, Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler; or. The Contemplative Man’s 
I Recreation; being a Discourse of 
I Hiver^., Fishponds, Fisii and Fishing, 
I written by J. 2 AAK Walton; and In- 
I structioiis how to Angle for a Trout or 
; Grayling in a clear.Stream, by Ciiaklk.s 
; Cotton. With Original Meiiioiis and 
I Notes by .Sir Il.xuuis Nicolas, and 
; 61 Copperplate IlluslratJons. Large 

crown 8 vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6 d. 


I Wanderer's LIbrarjr The: 

i Crown Svo, cloth extra, as. fid. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or, Life 
! among the Ostrich Jliintefs. By 
JuLii'S Ukebroiim. Illustrated, 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Afric.i, and 
i America. By Fredi-.rick Bovlc. 

Savage Life. By FxEneRicK Bovli:. 

Merrie England In the Olden Time 
By Geokol Danikl. With Illustra- 
tions by Rout. Ckuikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
i By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives «f the Coi\|urers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
I London Fairs, By TiioHAa Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Acobunt of the 
Strange Fisii to be found there. By 
James Greenm'ooo. • 

The Wilds of London. By James 
c Greenwood. • 

s*. 
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WANr)B»j!B*s Libbarv, The, conUnued—^i 
Tunk: The Lan(j and the People 
13 ^d ORii valif-r de Hksse-War- 
rmo. V^th 22 Illustrations. 

^be Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
*ack. By One o? the Fraternity. 
Kditt'd by Ciiari.i s Hinui.i:v. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Pkkcy Fit/(jk«ald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Krniinisccnces coniipcted with T.i- 
veins, Coflet) Ilnusos, Clubs, AkC. 

By CiiARi.Eb lli.Mni BY. With Illii.sts. 
The Gonial Showman; Life and Ad' 
ventures of Arteiiius W.ard. ByJi. P. 
Hingston. W'ith a Frontispiece. 

Tho Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacoo Lakwooii. With lllu'-ts. 
London Characters. By Henry May- 
HKW. llhisttated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (ifiNd 
to 1847). Kdited by J 1 i:,vrv Sanson. 
Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. Warrkn STonuAMn. 
lllustralcd by Walus Mackav. i 

Warner.—A Roundabout Jour* j 
ney. ByCnAui-KS Dudley Warner, j 
Author of" My Summer in a Garden." | 
Crown Svo, cloth exir,n, Gs. 

Warrants, &c. 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1 . An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefttlly printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, at in, by 14 m. Price 28 . 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. cAn exact F.icsiiuilc, includ¬ 
ing tho Signature of ^uceu Eliza¬ 
beth, and a Facsimile oi the Gieat 
SAI. Beautifully printed on p.aprr 
to imitate the Original M S. Price 2 s. 
Ma^na Charta. An exact F.tcKimiU< 
ot the Original Document in the ! 
ilritisii Museum, printed on Imc : 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 : 
feel wide, with the Anns and Seals I 
emblazoned ui Gold and Colours, I 
Price 6 b. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
ot the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normally wiih Willum 
the Conqueror, aim Settled in this { 
Country, a.d. ^oCfi-7. With the j 
principal Anns emblazoned in Gold 1 
and Colours, Price 6 a. ' 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

«vlth the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. CoRV. M.K.C.S. Knti., F.R.Met. 
Soc., Jrc. U|ith rolllustr.itkuis. Crown ; 
^ Is. i cloth, Is. 6d. 


Weetr^p.—Handbook of Pot- 

tep^y ahd Porcelain; or^ History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By H ODDER M. Westropp. With nu¬ 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown Svo cloth limp, 18 . 6d. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.$.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 1b. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 78 . 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
Gvo, clotli limp, with IIliLsts., 28 . 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery, Crown 
Svo. cloth c'Xtia. 6 s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Developmoiit, 
Second Edition. Crown Gvo. cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7 s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note¬ 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 a. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, Gs. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: ' 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. each, 
post Svo, iilustiated boards,. 28 . each. 

Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A biogra¬ 
phical Dictionary-of Notable Coniem- 
pmarics. By Frances Hays. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 

Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2 ^ 


Words, Facts, and Phrases; 
A Diciionary of Curious, Qnaint, and 
Out-of-tlie-Way Matters. By Elifzkr 
Edwakd.s. New and cheaper issnV 
cr, Svo,cl ex., 73 .6d. j ball-boiitid, 9 s.’ 


wngni \ I nomas), worKS by; 

Caricature History of the Georges 
O'he House ot Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad¬ 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78 . M. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Uteratupe, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Faikholt, 
F.S.A. Largo post Svo. cl. ex.. 7 s.Gil. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by; 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2 b. rach 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW THREE-VOLUME 

Ol'IDA'S iVEW NOl'JiL. 

Othmar: A Novel. (A Sequel to “ Prin- 
(•esa Napraxinc.") l)y Ouida, Three 
Vela,, crown Svo, 

CHRISTIE M URRA Y'S REW I^Ol'EI, 

First Person Singular: A Novel. I5y 
JX CHKisr'.b Ml KKAV, Author of 
“Joseph's Coat," &o. Three VoK., 
crown Svo. 

/ l^sr/iV Mf C’.l RTHY'S NF. W A'OrKf. 

Camiola; A Novel. By Justus McCak- 

' THV, Author of " I>r.ir l..-iily Disdain," 
Ac. Three Vols., crown Svo. 


NOVELS IN THE FBES^ 

' (iRANT ALLEN’S A'Kl^ Nof^I. 

! Babylon: A Novel. By Gi^nt 
1 Author ot "l^ilistia," “Stroigi* 
j Stones,'* fitc. Willi iz IlluatiHtioiis 
] l>y P. Macnab. Three Vols., crowji 
Svo, • 


. SIR ill T YTL RR’S NK IP NOVEL. 
j Burled Diamonds: A Novel. By Sarau 
I Tmi.er, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s 
i City," Ac. Thiee Vols,, crown Svo. 

I MISS O'HANLON’S NEAV NOVEL. 

I The Unforeseen: A Novel. ByAi.ni 
OT 1 am,on. Throe Vols., crown Svo. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stoiies by the Best Authors. I.tKHARv ICniTioNs, many Illustrated, 
Cl own Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


I'.Y MRS. II. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

EY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? 

IlY GRANT ALLEN. 

Phillstla. 

BY r.ASIL. 

A Drawn Game. 

'■The V/car!ng of the Green." 

BY W. IIESA NT & JA W/fS RICE. 
Ready-Moncy Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelcma. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ton Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Dorothy Forster. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

Alt In a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

A Child of Nature. 

Cod and the Man. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. I The New Abelard, j 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 


Sweet Anna Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

MOR-flMEK & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

I The Village Comedy. 

I You Play me False. 

I BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

I Antonina. i New Magdalen. 

' Basil. 1 The Frozen Deep. 

Hide and Seek. j The Law and tho 
I The Dead Secret, i Lady. 

: Queen of Hearts. ■ TheTwo Destinies 
; My Miscellanies, < Haunted Hotef 
Woman In White. i The Fallon Leaves 
. The Moonstone. • Jezobal’sDaughter 
M.art and Wife. I Tho Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch, i Heart and Science 
Miss or Mrs. ? > Say No. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. '* 

BY ALPHONSEhAUDET. 

Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DR MJLLE.* 

A Castle in Spain. 

BY J LEITH DERWENT. 

Ouf Lady of Teare. | Ciroi^ Lovei^ 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued— 

Jty M.MBWAM-EDWARDS. 
PKIcla. I Kitty. 

« BY MRS, ANNll^ EDWARDES. 
Arahle Lovell. 

• BY R. E. FRANCn.LON. 
Olympia. I One by One. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
PanduranH Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOTf. 

Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. 
In Love and War. 

What will the World Soy P 
In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. ^ 

The Golden Shaft. |Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. I Loving a Dream. 

BY HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY yULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. I Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saronl's Wife. 

Oust. • t Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

P'lss Cadogna. 

Love^or a Name. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 

Ivan do Biron, 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lover's Creed. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornlcroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemno<^ 

BY INGELOW. 

Fated to bo n^. , 

• ^ BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

, Oakshott Castle. t 


Piccadilly Novels, emtinued — 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 

Atonement of Learn Dundas. , 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family 
"My Love!’’ | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

LInley Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOW. 
Lost Rose I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLE MASS. 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life's Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. | Val Strange 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES FAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing-' Carlyon's Year, 
berd. !a Confldentlal 

Best of Husbands Agent. 

Fallen Fortunes, i ppom Eidia 
Halves. A Grape from a 

Walter’s Word, j Thorn. 

What He Cost Her For Cash Only. 
Less Black than ' Som.e Private 
We’re Painted. Views. 

By Proxy. Kit: A Memory. 

High Spirits. The Canon’s 

Under One Roof. Ward. 
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Piccadilly Novels, eonltnued — j 

BY E. C. PRICE. 1 

Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. j 

BY CH.iRLRS REAVE, D.C.L. \ 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. ! 

Hard Cash. ! 

Peg Woffington. \ 

Christie Johnstone. • 

Griffith Gaunt. I Foul Play. , 

The Double Marriage. \ 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. I 

The Cloister and the Hearth. ! 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. I 

Put Yourself In His Place. 1 

A Terrible Temptation. | 

The Wandering Heir. I A Simpleton. I 
A Woman Hater. I Readlana. I 

Singleheart and Doublefacc. 

The Jilt. I 

Good Stories of Men and other | 
Animals. I 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, j 

Her Mothcr'e Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 

Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice, 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 1 

Bound to the Wheel. | 

Guy Waterman. j 

Two Dreamers. I 

One Against the World. j 

The Lion in the Path. i 


PlCCAlULLY Novkcs, cofitinvfd -^ 

BY KATHARISE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merry weather. \ 

Margaret and Elizabeti^. ‘ • 
Gideon’s Rock. ^ I Heart Salva^.* 
The High Mills. I Sebastian. 

BY r IK. .SPEIGHT. . 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. .STERNVALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 

Proud Malslc, | Cresslda. 

The Violin Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon <^ho Sea. 

Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 

BY T. A. TR0LIW^‘\ 
Diamond Cut Dianionjjpioa{fi\ 

By IVAN rUR(}ENIEEh\ 

Stories from Foreign KC.. 

c’-but 

BY SARAH TYTI*: 

What She Came Throug^an 
The Bride's Pass. |d. 

Saint Mungo’s City. i’ 

Beauty and the Beast. ***' 

BY C. C. I.RASEIBTYTl, 
Mistress Judith. 

BY 7. S. WINTER^ 

Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s cacti. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. I 

The Fellah. ! 

BY HAMILTON AWE. j 

Carr of Carriyon. I ConRdencee. : 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 

Maid, Wife, or Widow P | 

Valerie’s Fate. 

BY SHELSLEY 8EAVCHAMP. J 

Grantley Grange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. ! 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. i 

This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl, j 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. < 


By Be.sant and Rice, continual -.^ 
The Golden Butterfly, 

By Col la’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain ot the Fleet. 

BY IVALTEl^BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of NUn. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All In a Garden Fair. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Ohronicics of No-man’aJLand. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


£heap Popular Novels, conhmai— 
- BY BRET HARTE. 
An^elrc^ of Red Dog. 

The LuciVaf Roaclng Camp. 

__.i_ 


Flip. 


• Californian Storl^ 

€abrlel Conroy. I* 

Maruja. 

'EY ROBERT BUCHANAI^. 


of 


The Martyrdom 
of Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The Now Abelard. 


The Shadow 
the Sword. 

AChlld of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Love Mo for Ever. 

BY MRS. BURNETT. 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian 

BY MACLAREN COBBaU. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. Al.LSTON <^6 lLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. / 

BY WILKir/COLLlNS. 


sfK 


Antonina 
Basil. 

Hide an^^ ' 

The •“ jret. 

Qu- TheShf^rtJI- 

^Ihite. 
Under one. 
BY 

•Finch. 


Garth 

SobasiORTlMER COLLINS. 

' From Midnight to 
Midnight. 


Pr/noeeP»«« 
n,,.* Nation 
‘'®* /lth Fortune. 


Miss or Mrs.? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallon Leaves. 
Jezebol'sDaughtor 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 


COLLINS. 

, ® and Twenty. ( Frances. 

'•°''«*mlth and Scholar. 

Illago Comedy. 

Ivan False. 

B BY DUTTON COOK. 

The ; I **®^‘** Foster’s Daughter. 

J C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
y.. Prophet of the Great Smoky 
'P®'’ountalnB. 

BY mLIJAM CYPLES. 
®"fkpts of Gold. 

BY A LPIIONSE DA VDBT. 
Fattne Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

' BY DE AiLLE. 

ThA Castle In Sp^ln. 

J?Y y. LEITH DERWENT. 
N'Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers. 
G by CHARLES DiCKENS. 


Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. [ Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. ■ 
Felicia. i Kitty. 

BY KdWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tllloteon. 

Polly. 

Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONDLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophotua. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir II. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY IIAIN FRISWELL. 

One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. , 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 


, Queen of the Mea¬ 
dow. 


Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papers. 


Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby 


What will the •• The Flower of the 
World Sew ? i Forest. 

In Honour Bound.. A Heart's Problem 
The Dead Heart. ; The Braes of Yar- 
tn Love and War.. row. 

For the King. j The Golden Shaft, 
in PasturesGreen 'Of High Degree. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY yAMES^GREENWOOD. 

Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW IIALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Saorlflce. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 

F.lllce Quentin. Dust. 

Prinoe Saroni’s W fe. 

Fortune’s Foot. | Beatrix Randolph. 

4 BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan do BIron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, contWMtd— 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

ThE Hunchback of Notre Oame. 

. BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornlcpoft’s Model. . 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. | NumberSeventeen 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Kentbalf. 

T|C/'1f'.ernent of Leam Dundee. 
T#T hjrld Well Lost, 
which LordP 

J'fVA a Silken Thread. ’ 
rfe Rebel of the Family. 

'^y Love!” | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

iJi' JUSTIN McCarthy, m p. 
Dear LadyDIsdaIn I LInley Rochford. 
The Waterdale ' MIssMIsanthrope 
Nelghboura | Donna Quixote. 

My Enemy’s i The Comet of a 

Daughter. | Season. 

A Fair Saxon. ; Maid of Athens. 

BY r.r.hliGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY .MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 


A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 


Open! Sesame! 

A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

sr JEAN MWDLF.MASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorllilon, 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURR.iY. ' 
ALIfe’sAtonement. By the Gate of the 
A Model Father. | Sea. 

Joseph's Coat. I Val Strange. < 

Coals of Fire. ! Hearts. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladles. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 


Cheap Popular Novels, coHtim«d-~ 
BY OUIQA^ 

TwotttleWWpde 
Shms. s 
In a Winter C^ 


Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

ChandoR. k 
Under Two Fiagv 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castle' 
maine. 

Trlcotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flandere. | In Maremma. 
Pascarci. < Wanda. 

Signa. , Frescoes. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

if T JAMES PA YN. 

Lost Sir M'^slng- (Lika Father, Lll< 


' Av-lMne'.' 
i Triendehip. 
Mothe. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
i mune. 

BImbl. 


herd.) 

A rerrbot 
sure.' 


^ Son, 
Trea-,A Marine 


denco. 

Bentinck’e Tutor, i Married 
Murphy's Master.' Him. 

A Coanty Family, t Mirk Abbey. 


Resi- 

Bonoat 


At H^r Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven¬ 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffs 
The Family Scape¬ 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
HumorousStot lee 
Gwendoline's (i ir- 
vest. 

i£200 Reward. 


bi 


Not Wooed, 
Won. 

Less Black tha 
I We’re Painted. 
' By, Proxy. 

I Under One Roof 
High Spirits. 
Canyon's Year. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

' Some Private 
Views, 

’ From Exile, 

A Grape from 
I Thorn. 

I For Casfl Only, 
Kit: A Memory. 

I The Canon sVj^i 


I 

BY EDGAR A, POR. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina, | The Foreigners 

Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend 
Hard Cash. ! Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself ln%4ls Place. 

The Double MarriSge. 

Love Me Little, Leys Me Long, 
Foul Play, , Tk 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Tjpe Wandering Heir. 
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C^iiEAP PopjJr-Aii, Novels* centinveth^ 

By Charles Reade, continiifd. 

A Snwpletan. I A Woman-Hater. 
Reudlanai^ | The Jilt. 
Singleheaht and Doublefaco. 

* fio(^ Stories of jMdT;. and other 
- Anlnraia: ’ ^ 

.BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Palry Water. 

BY F. IV'. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIM.ii\. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 

BY ,W. CLARK 
ffound tliie' Galley Fire. 

BY BA ST. 30UN\, 

A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. ^ 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, a 
Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 

Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCH LEY. 

A Match In the Dark. 

T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

*■ BY R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

fiV BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Malsle. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the M&rines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. ! 

Dj^mond Cutft>lamond. T 

BS ANTHQNY TROLLOPE. 

The Way We Live Now. 

» The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmanh. 

h -. . . . 

' • J. OGDEM AHD CO. 


Cheap Pophlar Novels, continued^ 

, ByAsTHosy Trollope, cwifwimf. 
Marlon Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. , 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land.Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

John Caldigate. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE 
Like Ships iippn the Sea. 

Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 

j BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

I An Idle Excursion. 

A Pleasure Trip on the 0 ' * nsnt 
of Europe. \ 

A Tramp Abroad. 

I The Stolen White Elephant, 
i BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLK. 

I Mistress Judith. j| 

! BY SARAH TYTLER. ’ 

I What She Came Through. 

I The Bride’s Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 

, Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY LADY WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 
Harts. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harts. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That -Lass o' Lowrie's.’* 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
" That I,ass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of " That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 
Trooping with Crowe. By Mrs. 
PiRKIS. 

The Professor’s Wife. By Leonard 
Graham. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

Curly. By John Coleman. I 1 Iu.S' 
uated by J. C. Doi.lman. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps 


printsks, xyi, sT. john street, e.c. 









